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JCPENNEY — VERMONT’S 


SPORTS SHOE HEADQUARTERS 
OVER 3,000 PAIR IN STOCK — 47 STYLES TO CHOOSE FROM 


| ele 


Nike® Monterey II Training 
Shoe in Royal/White +0315 21 .99 


Nike® Monterey II Training 
Shoe in Silver/Navy #0316 21.99 


Adidas® Jupiter Training 
Shoe in Navy/white +0330 23.99 


Nike" Yankee Running Shoe 
in Silver/Black 0130 34.99 


Nike” Leather Cortez Training 
Shoe in White/Red +0381 39.99 


Adidas” Lightweight Tennis 
Shoe — White/Navy #4073 29.99 


Nike” All-Court Tennis 
Shoe — White/Blue #2049 23.99 


wm IOP enney 


‘Nike® Court Master Canvas 
Shoe in White/Black +2070 19.99 


Nike® Court Press Canvas 
Shoe in White/Black #2075.20.99 


Adidas® Lo-Court Canvas 


Shoe in White/Navy #2100 22.99 


Adidas® Hi-Court Canvas 
Shoe in White/Navy #2105 24.99 


Converse® Pro-Court Canvas 
#2115/20 — Lo — 21.99 Hi — 24.99 


Adidas® Gamebraker Leather 
Shoe — White/Black #2150 39.99 


Adidas® Gamebraker Leather 
Shoe — White/Black #2155 42.99 


Nike® Monterey Training Shoe 
Powder Blue/White #0250 21.99 


Nike® Monterey Training Shoe 
White/Burgundy #0251 21.99 


Nike® Jupiter Training Shoe 
Navy/White #0345 23.99 


Nike® Spirit, Running Shoe 
White on White #0135 28.99 


Nike® Leather Cortez Training 
Shoe — White/Blue #0389 39.99 


Nike® Elan Tennis Shoe 
White on White #4080 24.99 


Nike® Lady All-Court Tennis 
Shoe — White/Blue #4070 23.99 


“THE VERMONT 


S58 ee 


2 MEN Scveseta LADIES sizes 5-10 YOUTHS sizes 12-5 : 


( 


Nike® Rascal Training Shoe 
White/Blue #0460 21.99 


Nike® Rascal Training Shoe 
Navy/Silver #0461 21.99 


Nike® Jr. Court Master Canvas 
Shoe — White/Black =2098 18.99 


Adidas® Jr. Low-Court Canvas 
Shoe White/Navy #2110 19.99 


Converse” Jr. Pro-Court Canvas 
Ass't Colars #2130 18.99 


Nike® Rebel Leather/Canvas 
Shoe White/Navy, #4095 24.99 


Nike®. Corky Cortez Training 


Shoe — White/Red #0320 24.99 


OPEN Mon. thru Fri. 9:30-9:00, 
‘Downtown Burlington 
SAT, 9:30-5:30, SUN, 12-5 
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By Nathan Wilson 

Every fall groups of freshman students wind their 
way along the fabled Long Trail towards the summit 
of Mt. Mansfield. They spend four days “‘orienting’’ 
themselves to their environment and other group 
members. My mission was to cover this trek for this 
tabloid. However, | knew I would face difficulties 
when our astute editor-in-chief told me, “they're 
somewhere in here.’’ He waved his finger at a map 


along what turned out to be a 26-mile section of the’ 


Long Trail. “You're supposed to be up there by noon 
on Saturday and you can just rush ahead of them and 
snap a few photos for the cover... You know, a shot 
with people in it moving up a trail.” 
“Righto chief, Ill get on it right away.” 
Speeding along towards Stevensville Road, my 


head was splitting as the bright sunshine penetrated 


the darkest recesses of my Ray Bans. My vision was 
partially blurred from the night before when Cynic 
staff and friends had attempted evaluating every bar 
in Winooski and Burlington. I think I had been to the 
Bone last or was it... Anyway, Stevensville Road 
turned out to be a poor excuse for a road, A summer 
in California had given me some respect for the 
automobile and its care and this road certainly wasn’t 
conducive to protecting my new Saab. 


As I started unpacking and kept bending overto | 


stuff the backpack, I realized this wasn’t going to be a 
fun outing in the fertile green woods of Vermont. 
The first mile and two hundred feet of elevation gain 


wasn’t so bad. “You can do it,” the lure of having a 
picture on the cover of the Cynic powered my 
footsteps. As the first beads of sweat began to sting 
my swollen eyes and the more | realized 1 had stop- 
ped four times in the past fifteen minutes to drink 
water from one of my three canteens — ‘First rule in 
camping, never let the body get too dehydrated,” — I 
huffed to myself between gulps, my head pounding, 
Meanwhile, one mile up and two miles out on the 
Long Trail the freshman orientation group had 
already made camp and were probably enjoying a 
nice quiet moment of repose before they headed 
further up Mansfield. They had no idea that a Cynic 
reporter was a mere three miles away, inching closer 
every hour. They would never know that a Cynic 


reporter was even on the same mountain, 
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My legs buckled as the path steepened. “Where 
are those -——!” became more and more prevalent in 


"my vocabulary. as | muttered and groaned along an 


incredibly steep incline. A thought came to me at the 
same time. What if I just lie down for a few moments — 
over here next to that nice cool rushing stream, sleep — 


for a little while and then resume my search. The yeas __ 
outweighed the nays and | hurdled down the bank — 
unstuffing my sleeping bag as I went. “Just a few 


minutes of rest,’ 1 thought as I drifted off into a deep 


sleep. : 


LKR 


Meanwhile, the freshman trekkers had just 
finished a refreshing snack of ‘“‘gorp,” one of those 
trail foods that clogs the canals for weeks. From 
the “forehead” of Mansfield they were enjoying a 
crisp, clear view of the Worcester Mountains. They 
had left their heavy packs at the Twin Brooks tenting 
area, ridding themselves of the heavy burden that I 
would carry with me all the way to the summit. Well, 
at least I hadn’t been hiking for three nights and four 
days. The night before they had stayed in a lodge 
between Jonesville and Mt. Mansfield — an ungodly 
distance of ten miles away from where I lay. 


oe EE OR Ok 


When dawn reared its ugly head over the crest of 
Mansfield, the sudden thought of “Oh my God, I’ve 
got to catch them” jolted me from the warm confines 
of my sleeping bag. Filled with panic and the thought 
of possible ostracization from the writer’s guild, | 
quickly dressed and headed up the trail towards the 
Twin Brook tenting area, As I hiked along at a brisk 


clip, four or five times faster than the previous day, I 
came across some hikers who reattirmed my darkest 


fears. “Oh yeah, we saw them, They were in a big 
group. They left about an hour ago, You'd better 
hurry if you want to catch up to them,” 

“Thanks, you’ve been a big, big help.” My 
confidence shattered, I resigned myself to the fact 
that I was not going to catch up with them and that it 
would probably be a good idea to see if the Mt, 
Mansfield hut needed any hermits for the next three 
months or however long it might take for the astute 
editor-in-chief to reinstate my status as a writer, 
Maybe things wouldn’t be so bad. After all, he had 
been the one who had sent me out here in the first 
place, ; 
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“editorial. 


Education 
where are we going? 


It is far too early to assess the full impact of the federal 
reductions in education assistance. To do so would be to 
fall into the trap besetting many of our political and busi- 
ness leaders: short-term thinking. The immediate casual- 
ties are obvious, some students can’t return to school; far 
more can but only by working long hours during the 
school year and piling up more and more debt. 

The real cost, though, is going to come ten or twenty 
years down the line when the country, locked in an inter- 
national battle for new marketplaces and engaged in a 


struggle to achieve maximum efficiency, goes to the well — . 


its youth. Perhaps then the country will realize every one 
of our industrial allies and foes spent more per capita on 
the education of their children. Perhaps then we will be 
able to assess the true costs of the present budget cuts. 


In the meantime we can consider another related edu- 
cational trend which is just as troubling. Whether it is a 
sudden greedy awakening to the career potentials of courses 
in high technology fields, or a direct result of the financial 
hardships imposed by federal budget cuts, something is 
polarizing students into two camps, divided with frighten- 
ing regularity by wealth. Students who have to assume large 
amounts of debt to get through school must land a high- 
paying job immediately after graduation. The highly paid 
jobs are in the technical fields — computer science, 
engineering, electronics — and many students who are 
piling financial burdens on themselves and their families 
feel pressure to study in these areas. Wealthier students do 


not face the same pressure and often shy away ‘from the 
competitiveness and difficulty of the high-tech fields. It’s 
great to have people studying microchips, but the American 
' higher education system should allow students to make that 
decision for their own reasons. 

Just as the student aid programs were meant to allow 
people to attend the college of their choice, they should 
also permit people to study in the field of their choosing. 
Only if this is so will the nation be fueled by people caring 
deeply about their jobs and about doing them well. For as 
autocratic systems have proven, people forced into jobs will 
not perform as well as others who carefully consider their 
‘options and then choose careers with the advice of the 
heart, not the pocket book. i 


RENOVATIONS ARE GREAT... ; 
WE'VE EVEN GOT PACMAN MACHINES! 


HEY! WHAT Do You KiOW— I NEVER DID 
THIS LAUNDRY At THE END OF (HE SPRING ! 


“T HAD AFEELING THAT J, A Bio 
MAJOR, WOULD NOT BE ABLE To 
BUILD A LOFT” 


letters 


To the Editor: 

Once upon a time there was 
a student by the name of Chris 
who appeared average in most 
ways. Chris was entering his 
junior year at the University 
when he began to wonder where 
all his hard work and studies 
were leading him, Whenever 


Chris started to think this way’ 


he felt frustrated and worried 
that he may be stuck in a rut. 
Was he really getting from 
college all that he could? On 


Much later Chris still looks 
back on his internship experi- 
ence as one of the most out- 
standing, rewarding aspects of 
his college life. He’ll sit back, 
smile to himself, and feel grate- 
ful for having come upon the 
place with a different name, A 


Center for Service-Learning, 


Nancy Hoole 


occasion you might hear him say | 


“What am I learning now and 
how will that help me in the 
future?” He drifted in and out 
of these thoughts till finally he 
grew tired of that nagging feeling 
that he was missing something. 
At this point he stood up, 
nodded his head once, and 
decided then and there to find 
that certain something that 
would make his education seem 
even more worthwhile, 

_ Toward the end of that very 
week Chris was _ browsing 
through the school paper, the 
Skeptic, when he came upon an 


advertisement for A Center for 
Service-Learning. ‘“‘A Center for 
Service-Learning, what on earth 


is that?!’? he grimaced. But as he } 


read on, something clicked. 

For the Student Who Wants 
More, Consider an Internship. 
Contact: A Center for Service- 
Learning, 656-2062. 

A shot of energy went 
through him as he realized “‘This 
could be what I want!’ And so 
that same day he picked up the 
telephone, dialed x2062, and 
made an appointment, 

The next semester - Chris 
found himself working out in 
the community.:Each day was 
greeted as a new adventure as he 
discovered more about his 
strengths, developed new Skills, 
and gained much knowledge 
about how organizations work. 


Chris even began to notice that | 


his class work made more sense 
to him as the theories he had 
been studying actually crystal- 
lized through his experiences. 
Also as a result of his internship 
Chris got clearer on what he 
wanted to do after graduation 
and he gradually found himself 
becoming more and more confi- 
dent. 
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"WE CAN'T MOVE IN YET... WE VE ALREADY 


on Billings’ 


To the Editor: 


In at least one of the 
bathrooms on campus (Marsh 
Building, room 
the privacy curtain is 
missing from the accessible toilet 
stall. A new curtain should be 
immediately. Dignity 
and privacy are of great impor- 
tance to everyone and to a 
handicapped person especially. 
department 
¥ should locate all stalls requiring 


Life Sciences 
243), 


installed 


The maintenance 


repair and take care of them. 


Often a curtain must be 


grabbed several feet down from 
the top and thrust across the 
opening. The new _ curtains 
should be strong and flexible, 
probably of woven material, to 
withstand the repeated stress of 
public use. They should be cut 
wide — about a foot wider than 
the opening they are used for. 
This will allow the curtain to 


} hang closely to the edges. An 
additional improvement would 


| be to extend the curtain rod half 


a foot to either side of the 
opening. Then, instead of small 
gaps being left on either side, 
}there would be an_ overlap. 
|Drawing the curtain would 
become a less exacting task. 

Some sort of curtain should 
be installed at once on any stall 
lacking one. Wider rods and 
curtains should be ordered and 
|installed as soon as_ possible. 

I have noticed that a wide 
j. and supple curtain has recently 
] been installed in the men’s room 
lower level. My 
thanks to the people responsible. 
Should the rod be lengthened in 
the future, so much the better, 
this new curtain will be- wide 
enough to continue using. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lanny Watts 
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"HERES TOMY SANITY... SEE YOUAGHN 
NEXT SUMMER!” 
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Tris 


SKIING © 
BLITZ... 


SAVE UP TO 50% ON ‘82 AND ’83 SKI CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 
Saturday. September 11 from 9 to 9! 


John Decker 


Lee Brayman 


news 


Cuts in student aid have affected the 
whole country, but UVM officials ques- 
tion its impact on UVM students. 


sports 
soccer Cats tied Plattsburgh State 2-2 


History of Centennial Field 
arts 


Record Industry on the Rocks 


features 


Vermont's Emergency Medical Ser- 
vices are moving towards better care 
through the use of advanced life sup- 
port. 


commentary 


Pros and cons of the draft registration 
classifieds 
calendar 


z 


Stop in Friday to check out these tremendous deals beginning at 12 noon. Nothing Will grass 
be sold until Saturday but you'll have a jump on selection! ees 


$199.17 
$121.69 
$ 74.95 
$150.00 
$285.00 
$235.00 
$125.00 
$234.00 
$189.00 
$159.00 
$ 85.00 
$119.00 


BINDINGS Reg. SALE 


‘83 Marker M40 $135.00 $114.28 
‘83 Marker M35 $110.00 $ 90.00 
’83 Marker M25 $ 9250 $ 54.16 
’83 Look 99wc $149.95 $121.00 
*B3 Look 99hp $134.95 $109.00 
'83 Look 59 $ 99.95 $ 74.95 
*B2 Look N77c $136.95 $ 99.95 
’B3 Salomon 737E $144.95 $116.00 
’B3 Salomon 737 $134.95 $108.60 
'83 Salomon 337 $ 89.95 $ 54.40 


Specials — Rossignol re-topped demos, 
reg. $260 now $169.95! All Kastle, Rossignol, 
Dynastar, Olin demo skis $139.95! 


5» 


275 VALUE! 


Stowefest weekend for two, including lodging 
11/26 & 11/27 at the Inn on the Mountain 
plus 2 two day adult lift tickets — simply 
register during the blitz. There’s no purchase 
necessary and you needn't be present to win! 


ALL’83 CLOTHING: — 
10% OFF! 


Bogner (new for’83) - CB— Head- Roffe— 
Obermeyer- Lotas Duvet- Green Mt Woolens 
— Powder Horn (new for’83)— and more! 

’83 Bibs— mer’s, ladies, jrs. — Reg $89.95 
Now $49.95 


81-82 CLOTHING 
30-50% OFF! 


Roffe —- Obermeyer — Head- Gerry - Serac 
and more! _ 

Special Rack of Men's, Ladies, and Kids’ 
Parkas— all under $25! 


SELECTED ’82 CB PARKAS 
20-40% OFF 


Grandoe mittens & gloves— up to $59 
now $23.95 


LAYAWAYS AVAILABLE 


Free Parking 
65 Main Strect 
Burlington, Vi. 662-2282 
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Student Aid Cuts Hit UVM 


4 


Many Return Despite 
Federal Education Slice 


By Pam Scanion 

As UVM commences ano- 
ther academic year, many stu- 
dents are finding that the door 
to their financial aid is slowly 
being closed. Students returning 
to UVM this fall are facing both 
a substantial tuition hike and a 
reduction in financial did pro- 


grams, Causing many to get stuck ° 


with a foot in the door. Accord- 
ing to UVM officials, however, 
this has not deterred students 
from coming back, yet they say 
students are having to dig 
deeper into their own-and their 
relatives’ pockets in order to 
make ends meet. 

The “financial aid mill,” as 
one local high school guidance 
counselor called the maze of 
federally funded financial aid 
programs, consists. of several 
types of grants and low-interest 
loans intended to help students 
attend the college of their 
choice. Under the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, funds for these 
programs have been cut some- 
what this year, with even more 
substantial cuts slated for future 
years. . 

In Vermont, the federal 
financial aid cuts range from less 
than one percent to twenty-six 
percent, depending on the pro- 
gram. According to Don Vickers, 
Assistant Executive Director of 
the Vermont Student Assistance 
Corporation (VSAC), these cuts 
have not drastically hurt Ver- 
mont students this year, “The 
truly needy haven’t gone with- 
out,” he said. 

The old stand-by of college 
students, the Guaranteed Stu- 
dent Loan program (GSL), has 
undergone some drastic changes 
this year. The intention of the 
new rules is to weed. out abuses 
of the GSL program — the use of 
the low interest loans for pur- 
poses other than _ education. 
Previously, any student attend- 


_ ing college could borrow up to 


$2500 under the program. They 
paid no interest while in school, 
and a mere seven percent after 
graduation, 

This was all perfectly legal 
until the present academic year, 
when regulations were imposed 
requiring a student’s family to 
show earnings less than $30,000 
per year to be eligible for the 
full $2500 loan, Families earning 
more than $30,000 must pass a 
needs test to determine how 
much of a loan the student is 


eligible for. In addition, interest 
rates on GSLs have been raised 
to nine percent, and five percent 
of the loan amount is imme- 
diately deducted from the loan 
for “administrative fees.” 

David Coseo, Director of 
Financial Aid at UVM, calls the 
needs test “very liberal.” He said 
people could earn well in excess 
of the $30,000 limit and still get 
the full $2500. Circumstances 
which determine this include \, 
how many students in the family 
attend college said Coseo. 

The total amount of GSL 
money in Vermont is down to 
42.6 million in academic year 
1982-83 from 53.2 million last 
year. “Even though there are 
cutbacks, I haven’t seen any- 
body not get one,” said Vickers. 

Officials agree that many 
students were scared away from 
applying for a GSL after hearing 
of the needs test requirement. 
Assuming that they would not 
qualify for the loan, many 
students just “‘gave up.” 

Over one million fewer 
students nationwide are receiv- 
ing GSLs this year. In Vermont, 
the number of GSL applications 
declined 25%. 

At UVM, though, Coseo 
claims that approximately the 
same number of GSLs have gone 
through the financial aid office 
as last year. This is partially due 
to.a mailing done by the Finan- 
cial Aid Office this semester to 
encourage students to apply for 
the GSL, he said, 

Another major cut this year 
is in the Supplemental Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grant pro- 
gram (SEOG). These grants were 
intended to supplement the 
needy student who still could © 
not afford to go to college ever 
with other financial aid, In 
Vermont this program was cut 
from $3.6 million to $2.7 
million, over 25 percent. Presi- 
dent Reagan has proposed total 
elimination of the SEOG pro- 
gram. 

Besides the GSL and SEOG 
programs, the financial aid_mill 
includes Pell Grants, also known 
as the Basic Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants. These were 
designed for independent stu- 
dents. In order to claim indepen- 
dence, a student cannot live with 
their parents for more than six 


cont on next page 


By Justine Kaplan 


said UVM parent Claire Schoff- 


stall. “We claimed him as a 
dependent and worked like 
crazy “to send him money. 


It would have been easier for 
him to have claimed Indepen- 
dent Status, then maybe he 
would have gotten enough aid to 
i come back to UVM.” 

Claire and her husband 
| Peter, both UVM alumni, work 
full time in Manchester, Ver- 
mont. Peter is an English teacher 
at a local high school, Claire is a 
public. relations director for a 
tourist bureau. The Schoffstalls 
have three college-aged sons. 
Their oldest son Duncan js a 
senior in his fifth year at UVM. 
He took a year off to earn 


and even cut back on food last 
spring to save money. “We were 
upset about his eating habits,” 
said his mother, ‘He lived on 
vitamins and rice.” 

The Schoffstall’s youngest 
son is ready to go to college, but 
isn’t so that “one of his older 
brothers can get a turn at it.” 
Two in college is about all the 
Schoffstalls can handle finan- 
cially. 

The Schoffstalls’ other son 
Greg spent a semester at UVM 
last fall but exhausted the 
maximum loans from VSAC 
(Vermont Student Assistance 
Corporation) and BEOG (Basic 
Educational Opportunity 


Less Aid, More Sacrifice 


spring. He took the semester off 


“T feel like it was our fault,” and worked in order to return to 


school this fall when he will be 
attending Champlain College, 

“J should have declared 
independent — status, but I 
couldn’t because there’s a clause 
saying that if your parents 
contribute over $750 a year to 
you, you’re not independent,” 
said Greg. 

* kK KKK 

Robin Lawson can _ not 
retuin to UVM this year. The 
19-year-old Woodstock resident 
left UVM in the middle of her 
freshman year last spring 
because she had spinal meningi- 
tis. She had not pianned to 
return to UVM this fall, but 
decided this summer that. she 
was well -enough to -change 


enough money to finish college, her plans. She went to UVM’s 


Department of Financial Aid 
and was given VSAC forms to 
fill out. When she handed in the 
forms, she said, she was told she 
was not eligible for the grant, 


her parents made too much 
money. “That’s funny,” said 
Lawson, “because they don’t 


have enough to send me back to 
school. If I had applied as a 
self-supporting individual, I 
would have made it.” Lawson 
got a $2500 VSAC loan last 
year. “They told me not to 
bother sending in an application 
this year — ‘you’re not eligible’ 
they told me.” 

“T gave up after UVM told 
me to forget it,” said Lawson. “I 


John Decker” 


school, I’m looking for a job so I 
can make the $6000 I need to 
come back to school in the 
spring and next fall. I’m not 
eligible for work-study either, so 
I’d have to get a job to stay in 
school and skimp all semester to 
stay in. If I make enough, I’ll 
come back. I’m not really 
getting anywhere fast.” 
Lawson’s mother, Pamela, 
began researching other loan 
opportunities for her daughter. 
She applied for a Guaranteed 
Student Loan and was denied 
because she couldn’t meet the 
needs test. (See related story.) “I 
made an appointment with the 


‘UVM Financial Aid office and 


they denied us any kind of aid at 


all,” said Lawson; “they said 


that if my husband and I made 
over $30,000. we had to meet 
ithe needs test. I don’t care 
how much money shows on 
paper, I care how much we have 
in the bank and it’s not enough 
to send Robin to school, It puts 
her in a bad position. If she 
becomes “independent,” we 
can’t support her or claim her on 
our income tax — just so she can 
go to school.” - 

Lawson said the “UVM 
Financial Aid office didn’t want 
to talk to us. They told me that 
if I wanted to help my daughter, 
I should lie and say I haven’t 
supported her. I’m really upset 
about this and I wish we had 


Grants) and couldn’t return last really want to come back to cont On next page 


By Eric Schwarz 

In a_ tersely worded statement 
Friday, Federal District Judge Albert W. 
Coffrin ruled that UVM student and 
alleged plagiarist Jeffrey Wait is allowed 
to register for and attend classes this Fali 
A final decision on the student’s claim. 
that his constitutional rights to due 
process were denied when the University 
of Vermont Hearing Panel convicted him 
last Spring of plagiarism and suspenaed 
him for a semester, is pending. 

Coffrin concluded the hearing in his 
chambers by saying, “I wish I didn’t have 
to make this decision, but the attitude of 
the University leaves me no choice. There 
are still serious issues to consider and the 
student will be irreparably harmed if he is 
forced to discontinue his education,” 


When contacted, Wait said he was 

“very relieved and pretty confident that 
the ultimate decision would go in his 
favor,” 
University Attorney Lee Liggett said 
that this was the first time an administra- 
tive decision of the University has ever 
been overturned by the federal courts. 
“The University’s position,” said Liggett, 
“thas been that it has the right to establish 
guidelines of academic excellence and to 
interpret them itself,” 

“We have gone through our process 
of careful analysis of the case and the 
appeal and have made a decision, Now 
the court has effectively said our process 
has been voided,” said Associate Director 
of Academic Affairs and coordinator of 
the University academic honesty board 


William Young, 

University officials were quick to 
point out Friday’s decision was only a 
“preliminary injunction” allowing Wait to 
attend school while the court deliberates 
on the merits of his claim, To grant a 
preliminary injunction, the court must 
find that the plaintiff, Wait, will be 
“irreparably harmed” and has a good 
chance of winning the case when it is 
aecided, 

Wait’s attorney, Burlington counsel 
Robert Rachlin, argued that there were at 
least “significant questions of merit for 
the court to consider” and that the 
discontinuation of a person’s education 
constitutes irreparable harm, 

Coffrin did not set a date for final 
hearing on the case but said he expected 


che case could be resolved before the end 
of the semester. If Wait loses. he will have 


to leave school immediately without 
receiving credit for coursework com- 
pleted. 


Wait acknowledged that it would be 
difficult to continue in school knowing 
his semester might be cut short but said, 
“I’m pretty excited about the classes I’m 
taking; I guess you can be right and still 
lose but you can’t do anything about 
that.” 

Wait was accused of plagiarism after 
his Philosophy 202 professor, William 
Mann, read a take-home examination and 
recognized material from the class text- 


cont on page 9 
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| Sacrifice 


cont from page 6 
been warned before I went 
ahead and scheduled her for the 
fall hoping against hope she 
would be better and get the aid. 
They’re even charging me a $100 
fee for cancelling her room 
contract because she couldn’t 
‘afford to return to school. I’m 
torn apart by not being able to 
send her to school. I was the 
happiest parent in the world 
when she was in school last 
year.” 

eK KRAKK 

Last year, another UVM 
student from Winooski who 
wishes to remain anonymous got 
enough grants and loans to get 
through the year without many 
financial hassles, This year, she 
said, “everything was cut.” 

The student applied for the 
same loans she did last year, and 
got the applications back with 
“zero — zero” printed in the 
corners. 

“TI almost died,” she said, 
“no aid, no National Direct 
Loan, no nothing.” 

After applying for a Guar- 
anteed Student Loan, the stu- 
dent received $700 of the $2500 


requested. “‘That’s all the money . 


I have for first semester’s tuition 
right now. I was thinking about 
working for a year to make the 
money, but. my friends and 
parents convinced me that tui- 
tion was only going to go up 
more. I know I’ll get a $1000 


Vermont Plus loan for 15 
percent, but I don’t know 
when.” 


This student is planning on 
working 20 hours a week during 
school to make enough money 
to live on. She didn’t get work- 
study. 

One major complaint this 
student has is that, with a 3.76 
GPA, she has proven herself to 
be an excellent student and still 
“You don’t 
Teally get much credit for doing 
well academically. I got enough 


academic scholarships from mv 
high school to attend a first 
choice private university in New 
York for a year. UVM didn’t 
give me any aid. It’s unfortunate 
when you’re academically quali- 
fied and you can’t afford the 
college of your choiée, but wher 
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it gets to be your state university 
and you can’t get the funds, it’s 
pretty upsetting.” 

HKEEEK 

Meeting the skyrocketing 
cost of education has become a 
major problem for students and 
their families nationwide. Fed- 
eral cuts in Pell grants (BEOG), 
National Direct Student ‘Loans, 
Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants, State Stu- 
dent Incentive Grants, and 
College work study have caused 
a large percentage of this coun- 
try’s student population to balk. 

According to VSAC repre- 
sentatives, 50 percent of Ver- 
mont students get some kind of 
federal aid, and at the University 
of Vermont, an estimated 3600 
students depend on grants and 
loans to finance their education, 

“Things are difficult, aid is 
difficult, the tuition increase is 
difficult,” said UVM’s new direc- 
tor of financial aid Dave Coseo. 
“We are attempting to look at it 
alt.” 

According to Coseo, how- 
ever, UVM students have not 
been affected by the cuts as' 
much as some may think. 
“We’ve been kind of fortunate 
in having the funds available. In 
terms of people saying they 


cannot come back to school, I - 


have requested of each dean that 
if they run across any individual 
in this situation, they make sure 
that person gets hold of us, I can 
think of no particular case when 
we’ve had that problem, when 
someone could not come back 
because of lack of funds.” 


Federal Aid Slice 


weeks in a year, or receive more 
than $750 of support (including 
food, housing or insurance) from 
them in a single year. 

For academic year 82-83, 
the maximum Pell Grant was 
lowered to $1670 from $1800. 
VSAC administrators estimate 
Vermonters will receive $1 
million less in Pell Grants this 
year. Although that is not a 


drastic reduction, the Reagan . 


Administration plans to cur 
federal funding for the pro- 
gram from its present $2.3 
billion to $1 billion. If carried 
out, this would effectively eli- 
minate over one million students 
other 


Two programs, 


ee the progran,, said Vickers. 
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A UVM Department of 
Education research project done 
last spring by work-study stu- 
dents contacted accepted fresh- 
men to see “if there were any 
needs the department could help 
with” and “to discover why the 
student chose not to come to 
UVM if that was the case,” 
According to Connie Pal, of the 
73 students contacted, “only 
one of the students said they 
weren’t coming because of aid 
cuts, and one other for financial 
reasons.” 

“In reality,” said Coseo, 
“most of them can come back. 
Each case is so unique, nothing 
is cut and dry,” 

Coseo said __ the Reagan 
administration’s proposed cuts 
will start in October. “Because 


. Of lobbying, we’ve been able to 


hold off cuts for the coming 
fiscal year, so we’re not that bad 
off.” 

“If there’s a situation when 
an individual is not eligible for a 
loan because of federal guide- 
lines, there’s nothing we can 
do,” he continued. “We have a 
lot of upset people and we try to 
deal with them, but if they’re 
not eligible, they’re not eli- 


gible.”’ 


“We’re here to serve the 
students in the best possible way 
with all the resources we have at 
our disposal,” he added. “I’m 
not saying we can help every 
student or solve every problem, 
but we try to assist in the best 


way we can — that’s what we’re 
here for.”’ 


(cont. from previous page.) 


National Direct Student Loans 
(NDSL) and the College Work 
Study Programs (CWSP), have 
been cut by four percent. 


-In Vermont, the NDSL program 


survived intact for this year, and 
the CWSP program was cut by 
12-13 percent. Though it sur- 
vived this year, the NDSL is on 
the administration’s list of eli- 
minations. 

With so many reductions 
already in effect or on the 


drawing board, what options are 


there ‘for students who wish to 


attend. college? Incoming fresh- 


men at UVM face an in-state 
tuition of $5078 and out-of- 
state students must pay $8628. 
According to several high school 
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counselors in the area, many 
students who live near UVM 
combat the cost of college by 
living at home. Ron Stebbins, 
counselor at Colchester High 


School, said “Many high school 
‘seniors start with the intention 
of living on campus, but when it 
comes down to reality they find 
that they can’t afford it.” 
Counselors agree that opting 
for living at home can save on 
costs, but that it also has its 
disadvantages. Seclusion from 
campus life may discourage a 
student from becoming involved 
in activities. A counselor at 
Burlington High School said, “I 
have seen kids who probably 
would have stayed at school if 
they were living on campus,” 
Another way to cut costs is 
to take out a bank loan. These, 
however, carry interest rates of 


first choice. Enrollments at 
Vermont public institutions for 
in-state students are up drama- 
tically this year. More and more 
students are choosing to stay 
home rather than pay out-of- 
state tuitions. 


It is not the present so 
much which worries financial aid 
administrators; it is the future. 
Though VSAC _ administrator 
Vickers feels the current cuts 
have helped curb abuse of the 
federal programs, he said, “Any 
further cuts may be disastrous.” 
He is referring to President 
Reagan’s recent veto of the 
Supplemental Appropriations 
Bill which would add $217 
million to financial aid funds. 
This would offset the recent 
reductions and bring levels of aid 
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“The truly needy haven’t gone without” 
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up to 18% and usually require 
monthly payments to the bank. 
Due to the new GSL regulations, 
financial aid officials have come 
up with a new kind of loan this 
year called the PLUS loan. It is 
available to parents of depen- 
dent undergraduates, indepen- 
dent undergraduates and gradu- 
ate students. With an interest 
rate slightly lower than a bank 
loan, up to $3000 per academic 
year may be borrowed. 

The current interest rate of 
a Vermont Plus loan is 15 
percent, a combination of 14 
percent financial interest and a 1 
percent administrative fee. One 
bright piece of information is 
that the interest rates for Plus 
loans are going down to 12 
percent in October according to 
Coseo. Those who need the loan 
money to start school this 
semester will-have to pay the 15 
percent rate. 

Overall, the financial aid 
situation for this year is not as 
bleak. as projected. Most stu- 
dents can still find some way to 
attend college, even if not their 
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almost back to the 1981-82 
level. 


Congress will vote next 
week on whether or not to 
override Reagan’s veto of this 
bill. If the veto stays, the 82-83 


levels of appropriation to finan- — 


cial aid will stay the same or will 
be lowered slightly., If this 
happens, many fear President 
Reagan will then go after his 


original target: eliminating both . 


the SEOG and NDSL programs 
and cutting the Pell Grants by 
over 50 percent, 

“Much of the success or 
failure of Reagan’s proposals will 
be determined by who we elect 
to Congress this fall,” said Vic- 
kers. A Reagan-backed Congress 
could mean a dismal future for 
the federal financial aid pro- 
grams, But this year students 
seem to be coping with the cuts. 
More and more are being forced 
to rely on their parents rather 
than federal loans and grants, 
yet most are still going to 
college. 
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Plagiarism 


book. The assignment required students | 


to explain how Sol Kripke would feel 
about a certain statement and Wait 
interspersed unattributed paraphrases and 
direct quotes of Kripke’s writing in his 
answer. “When I got into the argument I 
paraphrased a lot. There was never any 
question about what I had done,” said 


Wait. 


“I Wish I didn’t have to make this 
decision but the attitude of this 
university leaves me no choice.”’ 


Judge Albert Coffrin 


Mann reported the incident to the 
University Hearing Panel and they sche- 
duled a hearing to consider the alleged 
infractions of the University’s academic 
honesty policy, outlined in The Cat’s 
Tale. The panel, made up of two students 
and two tenured faculty members, ruled 
that Wait was guilty of academic dishon- 
esty and sanctioned him with a. one- 
semester suspension. An appeal to the 
Vice President for Academic Affairs was 
unsuccessful. 

Wait filed the civil suit in Federal 
court this summer claiming the Univer- 
sity’s decision not to allow him counsel at 
the hearing and their failure to consider 
“intent to plagiarize” violated his con- 
stitutionally protected right to due 
process. Wait asked the court to overturn 
the suspension, declare him innocent of 
the plagiarism, and force the University 
to pay him $50,000 in compensatory 
damages and $1 million in punitive 
damages. . 

When the case was presented before 
US. Magistrate Jerome J. Neidermeier 
last week, attorney for the University R. 
Allan Paul said that Wait, who transferred 
a year ago from the University of Colo- 
rado, had taken five years to complete 
three and a half years of coursework. 
Especially since Wait could return to the 
University for the Spring semester and 
graduate in time to attend graduate 
school in the fall of ’83 — Wait’s stated 
goal — Paul argued that there would be 
no irreparable harm, He also argued that 
guidelines laid down by the University 
should not be interfered with by the 
courts. 


Attorney Robert Rachlin 


Niedermeier accepted the second 
argument but not the first. In a four-page 
opinion issued last Thursday he conclu- 
ded, “The plaintiff has simply not shown 
any reasonable likelihood of success on 
the merits.” Neidermeier went on to say 
the University would be harmed if the 
court overturned its judgment, “Here the 
relief sought would force the court to 
involve itself in the academic affairs of 
the University, thereby affecting its 
authority over its academic rules and 
regulations. The weakening of this 
authority over its students may have an 
adverse effect on the public interest,” he 
Said. 

Decisions by U.S. Magistrates are 
only advisory and each party has ten days 


, to file additional arguments. Rachlin and 


ee 


Paul agreed to meet before Coffrin on 
Friday to resolve the conflict before the 
semester began. At the hearing in the 
Judge’s chambers, Rachlin maintained 
that intent was at the heart of plagiarism 
and .that by refusing to consider it on 
grounds that it “would cloud the issue” 


the University Hearing Panel was acting 
“capriciously.” 

Coffr‘n seemed prepared to accept 
this line of reasoning, saying, at one 
point, “Where is the plagiarism if the 
professor says there was no intent. Every 
lawyer uses others’ words changed a little, 
what if he didn’t know he was plagiariz- 
ing?”’ Mann testified before the Univer- 


that Wait had not intended to cheat. 

The Cat’s Tale regulations provide 
for the consideration of intent as an 
“extenuating circumstance” but allow the 
ae Panel to ignore intent if it wishes 

. “Intent has been the major question 
a along,” said Wait. “The University 
refused to even consider it. They were 


instructed by Young not to consider it 
Ue they said, it would cloud the 
issue.’ 

University Attorney Liggett was not 
surprised the preliminary injunction was 
granted. The injunction is mainly a 
matter of worrying who will be hurt the 


most, said Liggett. “But, the court has 
never delved into what plagiarism is and 
what it isn’t. They have only considered 
due process and they have not required 
particularly stringent rules of due pro- 
cess,” said Liggett. 

Yet, Rachlin and Wait are trying to 
convince Coffrin that intent is a necessary 
component of plagiarism. Rachlin points 


to Cat’s Tale regulations defining offenses 


against academic honesty as ones which, 
if successful, would ‘deceive, cheat, or 
defraud...” 

“Intent is a necessary component of 
deceiving, cheating or defrauding,” said 
Rachlin. The Judge’s query, “how can it 
be plagiarism if there was no intent?” and 


his decision that the University was being 
too intransigent in not allowing Wait to 
attend school prior to the final decision 
of the court, “‘shocked’’ Paul. As the 
University’s lawyer walked out of the 
room, he said to Rachlin, ‘I’m sHocked 
by the judge, especially since he is a 
trustee at Middlebury College where they 


“The weakening of this authority 
over its students may have an 
adverse effect of the public in- 
terest,’’ 


-U.S. Magistrate Jerome 
Neidermeier 


have had a similar problem.” 
All parties expect Coffrin to decide 
the case before the end of the semester. 


,; The issue now is what effect the Judge’s 
sity Hearing Panel and before Nedermeier | 


decision will have on the University. Paul 
argued that the integrity of the University 


, Hearing Panel and even of the Univer- 


sity’s ability to define its academic 
standards was threatened. “These rules 
and regulations were subject to great 


. thought and great debate before being 


decided on by the Faculty Senate. Aca- 


demic guidelines go to the heart of what 
the University is about,” said Paul. 

Wait, excited about starting the 
semester, did not understand why the 
University was so worried about his 
return. “I guess since I’m a cheat, it 
wouldn’t look good to them to have 
someone they called guilty back in 
school. It would be degrading to them.” 


Personalities Not Issues Dominate Campaign 


By Sophy Chaffee 

In a campaign marked more 
by its personalities than by any 
in-depth discussion of the issues, 
Vermont Republicans are batt- 
ling for their party’s nomina- 
tion in next Tuesday’s primary. 

Presiding over the race is 
incumbent Robert Stafford — a 
liberal “gypsy moth” Republi- 
can with plenty of clout in 
Washington and the solid sup- 
port of the state’s Republican 
leaders through whose ranks he 
has worked his way for the last 
30 years. 

To his right is John 
McClaughry, the lone ranger of 
Vermont politics, refusing to 
compromise his agrarian ideals 
even in the face of state and 
national pressure, And then 
there’s Stewart Ledbetter, A 


businessman’s Republican who , 
could be the party’s boy in any 


other state or even in Vermont 
if Stafford wasn’t running. He 
has had to pour thousands of 
his own dollars into a media 
Campaign designed to tarnish 
Stafford’s image. Meanwhile, 
Waiting in the wings is Demo- 
crat James Guest, all but pro- 


_ mised a victory in his party’s 


_TEVEMED GINC SEPTEMBER 0.95 


Although many have label- 
led John McClaughry as a fana- 
tically independent right wing 
radical, McClaughry insists he is 
a solid Republican. When asked 
recently if he would run as an 
independent if he lost the pri- 
mary, the candidate responded, 
“No, I am a Republican,” While 
in the Vermont house, 
McClaughry developed a reputa- 
tion as one of a new breed of 
Republicans calling for decen- 
tralization of government power 
and massive budget cuts before 
either idea was popular, 

His role as a young conser- 
vative “brain truster” landed 
him a job as a policy advisor to 
President Reagan which he held 
until last April when he resigned, 
in part, because “once in office, 
I was kept away from the Pre- 
sident by his advisors, advisors 
without the President’s philoso- 
phy, which is essentially the 
same as mine,” 
primary and already gearing up 


for a tough general election 
battle, 

Incumbent, Influential, 
Chairman, These three words 


have appeared over and over in 
Stafford’s campaign and have 


secured him the support of an 
impressive array of political 
action committees. Environmen- 
tal groups like the Sierra Club, 
labor groups such as the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of 
America, medical interest groups 
like the Podiotry PAC, and 
even Citycorp Voluntary PAC, 
have all lined up behind the 
incumbent to repay him for 
past favors and lay the ground- 
work for stronger relationships. 
Stafford’s campaign has 
capitalized on the Senator’s posi- 
tions as chairman of the 
Environment and Public Works 
Committee and the chair of the 
Senate subcommittee on Edu- 
cation which, he says, enable 
him to influence legislation in 
Vermont’s favor, As his cam- 
paign manager Rey Post ex- 
plained, “As a committee chair- 
man, Bob has a unique entree 
for a small state, His influential 
position gives Vermont dispro- 
portionate power in the Senate,” 
Stafford doesn’t hesitate to let 
voters know his influential posi- 
tion also allows him to voice 
opposition to the President’s 
program and be heard, parti- 
cularly on issues such as the 


nuclear freeze, the clean air 
act and education cuts, 

His campaign has focused 
on “McClaughry the Man,” that 
is, the political philosopher with 
a set of economic programs 


cont on page 12 
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Aiken Construction 


By Sophy Chaffee } 
Students of Natural Resour- | 
ces can now look forward to an: 
end to crowded labs, inadequate 
facilities and a splintered depart- 
ment scattered in three buildings 
across the campus as a result of 
the completion of the George D. 
Aiken Center for Natural 
Resources, 

“This has got to make the 
difference,” said John Hugo, 
director of the School of Natural 
Resources, in the summer, 1982 
issue of Vermont. “For the 
students there will be better 
equipment. The labs have simply 
been jammed before.” 

The Department was pre- 
viously located in the Hill, 106 
Main Street and 16 Colchester 
Avenue buildings. 

The three million dollar 
building provides the forestry, 
recreation management, resource 
economics and wildlife biology 
departments with expanded lab 
and computer capabilities which 
will allow more variation in 
research and teaching, according 
to - Dick Furbush, Research 
Director of the Department of 
Natural Resources. “‘We will lean 
towards more laboratory teach- 
ing,” explained Furbush, ‘This 
semester, for instance, water 
quality courses will focus more 
on lab work than in the past.” 

The new building houses the 


Lounge which will serve as both 
a study area and employment 
information center as, well as 
providing the wildlife, forestry, 


and recreation management 
clubs with much needed office 
space, 


Over the summer, the new 
labs and computers were put to 


A NEW UVM 


land use, tourism and forest 
pathology. 

The Aiken building, named 
after former Vermont Governor 
and U.S, Senator George D. 


Aiken, has been under construc-' 


tion since July of 1980. It was 


' financed by a 1.5 million chal- 


lenge grant by Windham Foun- 
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By Sophy Chaffee 


“Did you see the bathroom, 


it looks like the Ritz!” 

“This place makes W-D-W 
look bad.” 

These exuberant comments 
typified the reaction of students 
moving:-into the newly renovated 
Chittenden, Buckham, and Wills 
dormitories last Sunday after- 
noon, 


The three million dollar 
renovation was both structural 


. and cosmetic, A brick connector 


built between Chittenden and 
Buckham halls contains a new 
front desk, student lounge and a 
fully equipped laundry room, A 
mailroom is to be completed 
soon, Decorative improvements 
include new carpeting, paint, 
wood ceilings and 
remodeled bathrooms, 


“These are the nicest dorms 


a. on campus now,” exclaimed one 


former shoebox resident. 
“They’re sure to be upper- 
classmen dorms in a few years,” 
Ron Martel, assistant director of 
Residential Life, also feels that 
the shoeboxes will become “‘high 
priority”’ dorms within the next 
few years, especially if the 
Billings Student Center renova- 
tion is approved at the October 


C-B-W Renovation 


Board of Governors meeting. If 
approved, Martel speculates, the 
expansion of Billings’ offices and 
the construction of a new dining 
hall would be completed by 
September of 1984, 


Martel deemed the four- 
month construction project 
somewhat of a “rush job,” with 
subcontractors working seven 
days a week, “It’s actually a 
miracle that construction was 
completed on time,” Martel 
explained, “Luckily there were 
no strikes or delivery problems, 
and the weather was good. 
Students can be assured that no 
corners were cut,” said Martel. A 
team of UVM engineers moni- 
tored construction, making sure 
all contract specifications were 
met, 

Completion of some exter- 
ior work is forthcoming. Inclu- 
ded in that work is the finishing 
of a small paved park and sitting 
area between Chittenden and 
Buckham halls. 


Although most shoebox 
residents reacted with amaze- 
ment and pleasure upon first 
sight of the renovations, many 
still complained about the size 
of the rooms, Said one incoming 
freshman, “the room may haye 
been freshly painted, but it still 
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Natural Resources moved to the 


Pe ey ey et rt 


When the department o 


new Aiken building, the avail- 
ability of three buildings set off 
a slew of moves that have 
baffled all of those involved, The 
Cynic brings you an answer... 
The UVM Shuffle. Follow the 
rules and you should reach 


| etter 

aE Set! your destination. If not, you 
ie atts ; f 4 can always call to ask direc- 
if } Uc AN eX) tions. 

| | Pm ere = CP %. 

; DeGoEsSeAIAND or ga Gy, A Cor © oS ce 

/ MEME, ree <P PRAMS RP? Orr e 

i) — subtract Nicholson Ira Allen’s statue, continue Williams Hall.’ Trail ends at Aiken build- 
aE building, add 16 Colches- toward new Dean of Stu- 8) R.O.T.C. — ad- ing. 
ae RULES ter ery dent’s Office, vance toward 601 Main 10) Dance Depart- 
Be 1) Financial Aid 6) Statistics Depart- St., ambush security, flank ment .— leap, spin, and 
iy Office ~— capitalize on 4) Center for Rural ment — Calculate esti- pedestrians at underpass PLONsttS-. Inia Ae 
i dwindling resources and Studies, Vermont * Data mated time of arrival to until further commands, new gym facilities. 


expanded office space. 


Bank, International Nutri- 


new math building, pro- 


11) Project S.T.A.Y. 
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H 7 2) Dean of Students — tion — weave through ceed cautiously. ort UR — forget negative attitudes 

us tiptoe out Waterman’s side shoebox lawn, “cultivate” 7) Art History Depart- ) Natura etal swdide: UIVil.Ga Lthate: 
door, hide in new office some freshman, ment — explore post- ~ identity sare tree spectes eutic half mile walk 

he and seek refuge from con- 5) Center for Service Fletcher movement, en- i yop ite gto Racetvs counselling upon 

an i fused students. Learning — traverse green, route ameet Picasso selling t. sees be; £ sbi y23 arrival % ae y 
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Don't forget 
those at home. 

_ Surprise them 

with flowers on 

their special day. 


Chappell’s 


“Your College Florist”’ 


1437 Williston Rd., So. Burl. 
‘S) 658-4733 is 


-IDATE SEPT. 13-17 
TIME 


PRICES 


MOST LARGE PRINTS 
$3.00 ea or 3 for $8.00 
MOST SMALL PRINTS 


$2.00 ea or 3 for $5.00 
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11:00am - 2:00pm Oriental Art, O’Keeffe, 
PLACE Billings Marsh 
Loun 


| mtg VALUABLE COUPON Slee | 
l Fieebee 95 
4 Ta 


fl Three KODAK Color 


ee vorte coor tremens 
1 slides, color prints or instan 
Or e price eceive 3 color enlargements, 
of two. proceites by Kodak, for the price fF 
SHY i) 
A 100 Dorset Street So. Burlington 863-6910 : 


color prints. 
GREAT GIFT IDEA a Freebee offer expires October 27, 
| Lo. | ‘VALUABLE COUPON J = 


IMAGINUS 
EXHIBITION 


AND SALE o 


FINE ART REPRODUCTIONS| 


NEW THIS YEAR: 


e CLASSIC PHOTOGRAPHS e 
ADAMS, CUNNINGHAM, 
and more. 


FEATURING: Old Masters, 


Impressionists, The Group of 
Seven, Woodland Indian and | 


ge British Museum and 


_ Exhibition Posters, Eschers, 


Curiis, Rockwell, and cere | 


OVER 700 


DIFFERENT IMAGES | 
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x vines” 
FE POX PEADIW. MATERIAL » ms 2 gat 
caneuc Inn. iret oat VaR TET Swen 
te me DISHES OUTOOFe © 


} 15 Center St. 862-9647 


Discount Wines 
Light Lunches 
Sandwiches 
Snacks 


Does individual tutoring in 
a learning environment 
attract you? Speech tutor 
position available in 
elementary school.Contact 
Ctr. for Service Learning 


Dinner To Take Home 
fresh from the deli 
case or our Own 
frozen entrees 


Salads By The Pound 


cont. from p.9 


which he claims would bring 
morality back to government, 
and stability back to the eco- 
nomy. His complex fiscal pro- 
grams are aimed at halting the 
government from further 
“cheapening the money supply 
by fostering inflation largely 
through an over-ex panded 
Federal Reserve.” 


The man one of these 
candidates will face embraces a 
solid Democratic platform stress- 
ing that government is an exten- 
sion of society and therefore 
must assume responsibility for 
assuring the needs of all indivi- 
duals are met equitably. This 
philosophy translates into in- 
creased spending in social pro- 


Stewart Ledbetter’s cam- grams and cuts in defense and 


paign has been the most. fre- 
quently criticized by the media. 
It is based on the realization that 
the only way to capture Repub- 
lican votes is to sway the public 
from Stafford. To attack “Staf- 
ford”’ issues such as the environ- 
ment, the nuclear freeze and 
education would be _ political 
suicide, so Ledbetter has focused 


on attacking Stafford as a sena- 


tor “wha you'll be more likely 
to find in Mexico, Switzerland, 


r 


big business subsidy programs. 


As Guest’s campaign mana- 
ger, Peter Herman said, “Jim 
supports the Democratic party 
particularly on issues like the 
battle against the proposal to 
balance the budget; the bill 
could be very destructive.” 

Guest’s support of the 
Democratic party has been re- 
turned in the form of a $17,500 
gift from the Democratic Sena- 


Tahiti, or Singapore.” 
Ledbetter’s commercials 

have swelled his campaign 

expense account to almost 


$588,000. Having little PAC . 


money (only from the BUILD 
PAC of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders), Led- 
better has had to use over 
$29,999 of his own money 


torial Campaign Committee. He 
has also received contributions 
from traditionally Democratic 
PAC’s such as Democrats for 
; the 80’s (started by Ted Ken- 
| nedy, Guest’s former employer), 
| the American Federation of Tea- 
chers PAC and the United Auto 
Workers. 


While the Republicans have 

Unlike Stafford or McClau- | been busy beating up on each 
ghry, Ledbetter has not had the | Other, Guest has been conduct- 
years of political experience in 18 @ 8rassroots campaign, hop- 
Vermont — the first significant | 1"8 to convince voters that his 
office he held in the state was ©®ergy and responsiveness to the 


to finance his campaign. 


We all have our priorities. 


My friends give me a lot of grief about this car. They ask me why I _ 
drive such a bucket of bolts and | tell them straight out (I’m no 


milktoast):; Beauty is only skin deep. | want performance and reli- 
ability, not just another pretty face. But, that’s my car. When it 


that of Banking and Finance | people will carry him far in the 


Commissioner in 1977, His 
proposals concentrate on trim- 


Senate. He is often caricatured 
as the man with the big grin and 


ming costs, particularly Social] 2 extended hand. — 

Security costs, He also pro- According to his campaign 
poses to introduce a constitu. ™@nager Herman, “Jim has mis- 
tional amendment to require S®4 a chance to get publicity 
a minimum 60 percent vote in because he has not been involved 
in a heated primary race, but it 
was an advantage not to suffer 
through a negative campaign.” 


comes to stereo, | want something that sounds good and looks 
good. The people at KLH, they speak miy no-nonsense kind of 
language. Their new System 1301—turtable, receiver, and 
speakers—is strictly high performance. It's compact. It’s good 
looking. It's me. And | found the entire package at Audio Den for 
only $398! 


both houses to increase spend- 
ing over the rate of inflation on 
any federal program, 


Performance is my priority. I'm that kind of guy. Breakdown of Funds Spent in Pre-Primary Campaign 


Candidate Net Cont. Debts Money Spent on Media* 


Stafford $198,172 0 $34 685 
McClaughry $ 32,181 $ 3,488 0 

Ledbetter $ 53,861 $108,765 $58,735 
Guest $ 42,155 13,930 $20,702 


“From filing period of 7/1/82 to 8/25/82 


(D AudioDen 


100 Dorset Street South Burlington 863-4398 


All figures taken from Report of Receipts and Disbursements for 
authorized Committees for U.S. Senate primary election, avail- 
able for public inspection at Secretary of State’s office. 
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Billings Renovation Plans A pproved 


By Lynn Cline 

A six-million dollar plan to 

renovate the University of Ver- 

mont’s Billings Student Center 
has recently been approved by 
the Board of Trustees and UVM 
President Lattie Coor. The pro- 
posal for the renovation, which 
began in 1979 with the collec- 
tion of data that revealed the 
inadequacies of the Billings 
building as a student center for 
neatly 8,000 undergraduate stu- 
dents, would completely alter 
the current usage of space in 
Billings by placing a connecting 
link between the actual building 
and the Ira Allen Chapel. The 
project calls for a Projected cost 
of six million dollars, 

The University plans to 
fund the project through ‘what 
they call a “Tri-partite system,” 
which plans to raise one-half of 
the projected cost, three million 
dollars, from state appropria- 
tion, two million from fund- 
raising (i.e. alumni, corporations 
and interested foundations), and 
one million from a student fee 
support. The bid for a state 
appropriation was placed by the 
Board of Trustees in August of 


- eXpansion), 


1982, and is currently in the 
hands of the Governor and the 
state legislature. President Coor 
is hopeful that the money will 
be awarded, and he is currently 
seeking to raise the two million 
through private donors. 

As for the projected million 
dollar student fee support, Pre- 
sident Coor feels that the 
“balance will have to be borne 
by a student fee. We just won’t 
know how much until we know 


the exact amount of money we 
can raise through the state and 
through our fund-raising . 
efforts.” He does project a 
student fee of $50.00 (the last 
and largest student fee charged 
was $48.00 for the gymnasium 
“‘but it is our inten- 
tion to keep that figure as low as 
possible,”’ he added. The student 
fee will not take effect until the 
project is actually finished. 

In a concise breakdown of 
the projected budget, President . 
Coor provided the following 
figures: Site and Landscape — 
$265,000; New Lecture and 
Theatre — $1,160,000; Chapel 
Renovation and Restoration = 
$695,000; Dining Facility — 
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MEN'S WRANGLER ;' | 


DENIM JEANS ‘| Zam 
& CORD JEANS’ 


PUMA RUNNING 
SHOES 


SKELTON’S 


$1,110,000; S.A. areas and 
office space — $1,245,000; 
Billings Restoration and Renova- 
tion ~ $1,525,000. 

Dean of Students Keith 
Miser terms the renovation ‘a 
sprawly project, one that has 
taken more than four years of 
planning.” In 1979 the in- 


creasing number of student 
groups needing office and pro- 
duction space in Billings and the 
large number of students using 
the center as a social and dining 
facility prompted Coor to sug- 
gest a “needs assessment study” 
in order to determine the 
inadequacies of the building as a 
student center. The data that 
was subsequently compiled was 
reviewed by a committee com- 
posed of students, faculty and 
staff, which defined the com- 
munity’s needs as follows: to 
centralize the majority of stu- 
dent organizations; provide more 
space for student offices and 
productions; provide more meet- 
ing ‘and program space; provide 
an expanded food service; estab- 


lish services for Cosimuater stu-- 


dents; preserve Billings by 
redirecting the heaviest traffic; 
establish priority study/lounge 
space; promote year-round use 
and relieve the use of other 
campus facilities. 

After the committee looked 
at other student centers in 
schools across the nation, they 
tried to present a modest, 
adequate program for the Uni- 


versity, In 1980, the committee ~ 
~ hired a consultant with previous 


experience in designing student 
centers to research the uncom- 
pleted plans for the Billings 
building. The consultant investi- 


gated the costs of building a 


completely new student center 


AVY 


© Ghompogne “Eye-Opener” on rail 
tform 
© Amtrok “Party Train” from Essex 
Junction Saturday morning ond 
return Sunday evening. 
© EXPOS baseboll tickets (2 per 
foom) for Saturday's gome - at 
Olympic Stadium. (Tickets availo- 
ble for Sunday's game. ) 


to meet committee’s 
demands, — oe, Se a cost 
“somewhere in the vicinity of 15 
to 17 million dollars,” according 
to Miser. This estimate was too 
high for the University, so the 
consultant and committee came 
up with an idea to renovate 
Billings Center by incorporating 
the Ira Allen Chapel. This 
concept, according to Miser, was 
“an exciting one, because it 
enables us to make use of an 
existing resource, We can pre- 
serve Billings as a national 
historic landmark, which it is, 
and at the same time use the 
Chapel, meet students’ needs for 
an adequate center, all at a price 
we Can imagine.” 

“The next step,” Miser 
explained, “was to hire an 
architectural consultant to deter- 
mine the feasibility of the plan.” 
The Preservation Partnership of 
New Bedford, Mass. and She- 
pley, Bulfinch, Richardson and 
Abbott of Boston, Mass. were 
simultaneously selected as the 
architectural planners and build- 
ers, respectively. Quite a few 


other companies put in bids for 
the plan as well. 
“A detailed and 


careful 


[a] 


(2ND) MONTREAL PARTY 


selection process was needed,” 
\said Miser, “in order to find 
someone who could preserve the 
integrity of the building and 
restore it back to its former 
beauty, while remaining sensitive 
to the needs of the building and 
responding to the students’ 
needs. We were very fortunate to 
get a firm with such national 
prestige,” he added. ‘‘They have 
a reputation for being sensitive 
to preserving buildings, and have 
done excellent historical preser- 
vation work.” Shepley, Bulfinch 


is the continuation of the 
original architect of Billings, as 
well as the famed Trinity Church 
of Boston, Henry Hobson 
Richardson of Boston. 

The original planning com- 
mittee worked on plans for one 
year, interviewing the faculty 
and students, and came up with 
a feasibility study. “We worried 
about the money,” said Miser, - 

“and they kept the cost at a 
minimum.” 

Their subsequent report was 
given to President Coor and the 
Board of Trustees in April of 
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(normally $16.45) 


TAPESTRIES! BEDSPREADS! AREA RUGS! 


UC MILLS 


Burlington Square Mall (802)862-8208 
Mon.-Fri. 9:30-9, Sat. 9:30-6, Sun. 12-5 


WEEKEND 


SEPTEMBER 18-19, 1982 


Weekend includes: 


» Overnight of QUEEN aan 
HOTEL, superior rooms with mini 
bor ond in-room movies 
Boggoge handling ot Hotel 
Post-game Cocktoil Get. together 
Protessional Escort from New Eng 
land Trovel Service 
Shopping time Soturday 
Toxes ond Service Chorges 


© Saturday Night: free 10 “Porty” in exciting Montreal. Your Amencan 


dollor buys 20-25% more in Conado . 


. Live it up...! Fine Dining, Night- 


dubs, Disco, “Old Munich” beer holl 
® Sunday at leisure: Lary brunch, City sightseeing, Visit Old Munich 


eee —. 
GH MPLA MILL 
Winooski: 
655-0042 


ind Travel Service 
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‘ Billinas cont from p. 13 
| 1980. The S.A. offices worked 
hard to get students’ responses, 
providing various slide shows 
and talks around campus. The 


EB S.A. Senate then passed a 
i resolution approving the go- 
i ahead for the next stage of 
planning. 


5 Between 1981 and 1982, 
i i H ; : = ; tf the Shepley, Bulfinch firm then 
: Five Shrimp for 99¢ and special drink prices - during Happy Hour! / took: the co cinettese eens 
bat ; PA study and drew up their plans,- 
te Sa, Break away to Happy Hour at The Radisson. Every Monday through Friday from |} which were presented to the 
4-7 p.m. our Spectators Lounge is featuring house- brand drinks, house wine and _ | | Board of Trustees at their 
draft beer for only 99¢... fruit daiquiris for *1.39... shrimp for 25¢ (each) or 5 for | meeting this past June. “The 
ie Board was very excited about 
it,’’ Miser recalled, ‘‘and the next 
critical stage was the most recent 
Board Meeting this past August, 
when the members seriously 
studied the funding. It was 
during this meeting that the 
board put in a bid to the state of 
Vermont for one-half the projec- 
ted cost. The request has since 
gone from the Governor to the © 
state legislature. ““We’re very 
hopeful,” said Miser. ‘“‘At this 
point everybody thinks it’s a 
good thing. It’s rare to find such 
overwhelming acceptance.” 
‘ Pat Brown, Director of 
Student Activities, has been 
directly involved with the plans 
from the beginning. “The S.A. 
has developed into an extremely 
active organization,’ he said. 
“Currently 14 out of the 70 
clubs and organizations have 
offices and most of them are 
extremely cramped. With the 
new building we can provide 
more flexible space. Looking at 
the floor plan on level two,” he 
explained, ‘‘we’ve left enough 
Re ms space open so that if a student 
er aS ee : organization leaves, we don’t 
: have to build up or tear down 
any walls. It’s a modular type 
office setting we’re providing, so 
it’s not very noisy and it really 
maintains flexible space. We’re 
also trying to provide general 
workroom space, which is a key 
need in providing this open, 
flexible space.” 

Some of the spaces in the 
building proper will be used for 
low-traffic organizations so as to 
reduce traffic in main Billings. 
The major addition will be a 
connecting link between ~ the 
Chapel and Billings, which will 
extend out into a new lecture/ 
theater hall, seating up to 450. 
On the upper level will be a new 
cafeteria, Miser explained, 
“which will be similar to the Ice 
House, with lots of glass and 
several skylights. Our idea is to 


99¢ (served with cocktail sauce)...complimentary hor’s d’oeuvres 
at the bar. Happy Hour at The Spectators Lounge... 
you might take five — and then some. 


use the facility as deli-type 
cafeteria during the busy day- 
time hours, and a restaurant- 
type cafeteria during the even- 
ings with dimmed lighting.” 
There will also be a terrace lined 
with picnic tables that will run 
the length of the link between 
the two buildings. 

Brown explained that the 
new addition will be hardly 


| O S V vers faste ; noticeable. “‘The architects have 
eC € I. really attempted to create this 


a new structure that connects 
«a s these two buildings with as little 
1 e e impact as possible.” 


Brown, Miser and Coor all 


a. What you need to tackle the and hyberbolics—at the touch _ the entire formula. cited 1984 as the projected 
fee higher mathematics of a science of a button.And it canalsobe _ Included is the Calculator finished date of construction. 
sf or engineering curriculum are programmed to do repetitive Decision-Making Sourcebook. “If all goes well,” said Coor, “we 
¢ more functions—more func- problems without re-entering It makes the process of using hope to have it completed by 


the T]-55-Il even simpler, and fall of 1984.” . 
shows you how to use all the I believe we can build 


power of the calculator this building for six million,” 
Clan timaratlioes ‘A, said Coor. ‘‘There are two or 


three things yet to be worked 
faster. Let a TI-55-Il out. I must admit I was skepti- 
show you how. cal when it began. I couldn’t see 


TEXAS that we could build it for six 


million, but I’m now an enthu- 
INSTRUMENTS siastic convert. I believe it’s 
©1982 Texas Instruments better than the original con- 

cept of a free-standing building, 

and it’s a project that comes as 

close to an ideal as possible; 

careful planning and complete 


tions than a simple slide-rule 
calculator has. 

Enter the T1-55-Il, with 112 
powerful functions. You can 
work faster and more accurate- 
ly with theTI-55-II, because it’s 
preprogrammed to perform 
complex calculations —like de- 
finite integrals, linear regression 
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Freshman Profile 


| : ELECT 
By Cynnie Wheeler with Deborah Porter 


This year UVM’s 1,850 member freshman class came from a j° 4 SAMUEL N. BOGORAD 


smaller pool of applicants than in previous ; : : 
“ years, and University _ . ote 

Administrators are concerned. the quality of education is in oy ee” ‘4 c - ASSISTANT JUDGE 

danger as a result. The declining rate in Federal subsidies and va iS 

rising tuition has led more out-of-state students to take a closer “ - . * of the 


look at their own state universities. Superior Court 


The problem with shrinking admissions numbers is maintain- . 
ing high academic standards for incoming students. ‘“‘We’re not Chittenden County 
He has the qualities required: 


worried about filling classes. The problem at UVM is maintaining 
quality education. Even the Trustees are concerned,” said UVM 


Director of Admissions Jeff Kaplan. The number of applicants for ie — demonstrated integrity 
the class of 86 was 510 people less than last year; 7,410 students 3 r — judicious temperament 
applied for approximately 1,000 positions in the class of ’85 ; el _ 
compared to 6,900 applicants for the i 
ee pp the same number of places in VOTE 
Before the admissions office started weedin through thi 
year’s applicant pool, admissions officers met ah UVar se EXPERIENCE: RUSTY? Sees ne 
dent Lattie Coor and UVM Professors to evaluate the effective- University of Vermont: Democr atic Primar y 
Seis Miss Sian aed process, as they do each year. ° Thirty-six years of service to public higher education in Vermont as professor and (for 
> partment may say we need fresh- eleven years) chairman of UVM’s Department of English 
men with calculus, and tell us to look for students with four years e Served as Chairman of the Library Planning Council responsible for building the 
of math experience.” This input is helpful for admissions officers Bailey/Howe Library addition : 
’ but ultimately each case is decided individually, “We all discuss ¢ Chairman of the Athletic Council 
general philosophical choices,” said Kaplan. | ¢ Chairman of the Faculty Senate Policy Committee 
SAT scores and grades are still the most important factors in Local: 
admissions, said Kaplan. This year’s out-of-state freshmen mean e Chairman, South Burlington Planning Commission 
verbal scores dropped from 543 to 533, while math scores | © Six terms as Town Moderator 
remained the same as last year’s 587. More out-of-state students e Now in third term as Justice of the Peace and member of Board of Civil Authority 
come from the third and fourth deciles of their high school ¢ Democratic City Committee 
classes than last year, and the number from the highest and County: 
second deciles has proportionately decreased. ¢ Member Democratic County Committee 
In choosing qualified new students, UVM’s primary obliga- ; State and Regional: 
tion is to in-state students; leftover positions are filled with e Permanent Chairman, Democratic State Convention (last three conventions) 
out-of-staters. e Vermont representative on New England Board of Higher Education 
“We will admit all qualified Vermonters, then out-of-staters. , e Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, New England Association of 
This isn’t a quota system, it’s a quality system,” said Kaplan. Out Schools and Colleges 
of the 2,500 college bound Vermont high school students, UVM. e President, New England College English Association 
takes in about 800, or 33 percent. National: 
UVM enjoys tremendous popularity among out-of-state e Senator, Phi Beta Kappa (national honor society) 
college bound students despite its high tuition — about the e President, National College English Association 
highest in the nation for state schools. The second smallest state e Advisory Board, National Humanities Center 
university in the country, UVM traditionally draws the remainder 
of its students from New England, New York, and New Jersey; EDUCATION: 
Virginia and Pennsylvania contribute significantly, and students Degrees from Brown and Northwestem Universities 


also come from 36 other states. Applicants from Massachu- 

setts and Connecticut have decreased 40 percent over the last five 
years. 

The number of minority and foreign students has risen, if 

only slightly,. over jast year. Admissions officer Shelia 

Toohey, in charge of minority and foreign students, said, ‘“‘The 

diversity is small and last year it was less than one percent.” One 

reason she cited for this is Vermont has the lowest number of 

minority citizens in the nation, but through active recruitment, 

the Center for Cultural Pluralism, and minority program director 


Leo Trusclair have increased the number of minority students in 
the class of ’86 to 43 from 35 in the class of ’85. 


(] ARE YOU AN 
PISCOPALIAN? 


The Cathedral WELCOMES YOU! 


Projected Distribution of Entering Freshmen by College/Program 

1981/82 1982/83 
Nos. - % % 
Agriculture 140 7.62 135 7.29 
Arts & Sciences 85C 46.32 850 45.94 
Education & Social Services 175 9.53 165 8.91 


Nos. 


Business Administration 125 6.81 160 8.64 
Engineering & Mathematics 295 16.07 S00 GIGZs ON CAMP! [S: 
Natural Resources 75 4.08 80 4.32 ; at 
Nutsing 70.381 70 3.78 Thursdays;6:30 PM Eucharist, Fellowship, 
Allied Health: 
Dental Hygiene 15 81 10 54 ee : Refreshments 
Medical Technology 80°7 2163) 20, 1,08 Newman Center - Redstone Campus 
Physical Therapy 50 2.72 50 2.70 


HEDRAL: 
Sundays;The Holy Eucharist; 
8:00 and 10:15 a.m.,5:30 p.m. 


fe 


Radiologic Technology 10 54 10 54 
1835 1850 


Total 


Statistical Profile 
1981/82 


1982/83 


No. of applicants for approximately 7410 6900 
1000 out-of-state places in Fresh- 

man class, with a statistical distri- 

bution for those admitted as 

follows: 

Class Rank (includes private schools) 


For more information phone: 


Highest Decile 48% 46% The Rev. Canon Scott W. Baldwin 
Second Decile 29% 28% Office:864-0471 

Third Decile 12% 15% 

Fourth Decile 5% 6% 

Fifth Decile 3% 3% 

Six Decile and below 3% 2% 


C.E.E.B. SAT Scores: 
Mean Verbal 543 533 
Mean Math 587 587 


Cathedral Church of St. Paul 
corner Cherry/ Battery Streets 


* , ‘ 7 
Wy ; ' 7 
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MODERN ~~ BALLET 
JAZZ TAP 
STRETCH GYMNASTICS 


for the “newest” 


in dance wear 


The Carousel 


AT 104 GHURCH 
—ABOVE THE EVERYDAY BOOKSTORE 
IN BURLINGTON 


capezio 


DANCE SHOES, LEOTARDS, 
TIGHTS, AND WARMERS 


shadow pedestal, 
mattress, liner and 


( 


Blue Laws Lifted 4 


By Kimberley Reynolds 

On Sunday, June 7, 1982, 
the lifting of the Blue Law, 
requiring most stores of more 
than 5,000 feet of retail floor 
space to close on Sundays, went 
into effect. Large retail stores 
opened their doors to a barrage 
of excited shoppers. 

Gaynes, on Williston Road, 
packed in the customers, 
Families strolled from store to 
store in the University Mall, and 
hungry shoppers pushed their 
carts into large chain grocery 
stores. 

In its May 30 decision, the 
Vermont Supreme Court unani- 
mously declared the Vermont 
Sunday closing law unconstitu- 
tional, ending the battle of big 
supermarket chains and small 
markets. All stores can conduct 
business on Sundays and holi- 
days in Vermont. 

The Law, the Court deci- 
ded, discriminated against large 
stores, unfairly favoring the 
small mom and pop markets. 
Not only was the 200-year-old 
Blue Law used to restrict the 
Sunday opening of large retail 
stores, but it was also used to 
regulate activities from horse- 
racing to the banning of bill- 
boards in the state. 

The original statute, written 


in the 1700’s, was completely 


religious in nature. But the old 
law gained new meaning in the 
Sunday closing case, When the 
closing law was enacted in 1981, 
it was challenged by a number of 
chain stores, Grand Union Com- 
pany being one. They thought 
the law was unfair. But with the 
law repealed, Grand Union can 
claim justice. 

Since that Sunday, June 7, 
the ' downtown  Burlington’s 
Grand Union customers have 
been very happy. 

According to the book- 
keeper, Lynn, Sunday sales are 
as good as any other day. 
Employees make double time, 
and the shoppers enjoy the 
slower than usual Sunday pace. 

“It’s especially good that 
this Grand Union’s open,” says 
Lynn. ‘‘We’re the only large 
grocery store downtown and we 
have cheaper prices than the 
mom and pop markets, We have 
a lot of old people who shop 
here, and they can’t go out of 
town. They have to shop some- 
time.” 

The Grand Union is open 
from 9:00 a.m, to 6:00 p.m, on 
Sundays. It’s still a little early in 
the. ball- game to tell if sales are 
up due to the lift of the Blue 
Law. But Lynn seems pretty 
optimistic that Sunday sales are 
good for business all-around. 


Re-established 


By Justine Kaplan 

“Are these gods?” queried | 
one University of Vermont | 
student as he observed a myriad 
of UVM administrators; deans 


and faculty clad in caps and. 
gowns of various styles and’ 


colors marching from the library 
green past the bookstore Tues- 
day. 

The procession was part of 
UVM’s first convocation in a 
decade — brought forth in an 


| attempt “to bring back. UVM 


tradition.” The convocation was 
a result of efforts by UVM 
President Lattie Coor and stu- 
dent honor societies (Boulder 


‘and Towerr) who felt it would 


be beneficial in bringing back a 
sense of tradition to the UVM 
campus, ‘“Convocations were 
stopped in 1972 because of 
student unrest,’ said Dean of 
Students Keith Miser. 

“Tradition has come to 
mean more and more on this 
campus,” said Coor. Now start- 
ing its 182nd year, UVM has 
“been the source of intellectual 
and academic ferment right from 
its beginning. It became a model 
for other colleges around the 
country including Yale It had 
the first English Literature 
course and the first art gallery 
on an American campus,” he 
continued, 

Coor encouraged the small 
group of 50 freshmen and other 
students on the green to “grow, 
reach and develop a_ personal 
appetite for growth on _ this 
campus,” He said it was unneces- 
sary to be preoccupied with 
getting a job, “There will be a 
lot of pressure,” said Coor, “The 
cost of education will cause you 
and your parents to make 
sacrifices... This preoccupation 
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with narrowing your interests to 
get a job is unnecessary; it takes 
an effort to fit your capabilities 
to that work outside. We try to 
build into you that internal 
gyroscope enabling you to‘use a 
broad and rich education to 
function effectively,” 

- Coor further urged new 
students to take advantage of 
their environment and setting at 
UVM. He said that because of 
the ‘‘congenial and rewarding 
atmosphere, students don’t dig 
as deeply as they might into the 
intellectual riches at UVM.” 

Coor’s address came after 
the introduction of student and 
faculty. leaders who also spoke 
to the new students. 

‘President Coor wanted to 
reinstate the tradition and the 
Boulder society provided the 
initial input,” said Student Asso- 
ciation President and Boulder 
member Dave Spector. 

“The Boulder society was 
disappointed by the turnout,” 
said Boulder president Jack 
Raslowsky, “‘but you can’t build 
a tradition in a year,” 

The faculty and administra- 
tion were wearing the robes of 
their various colleges and degrees 
and honor society members were 
holding banners representing the 
colors of each school at UVM. 
“The faculty turnout was ex- 
cellent,” said Miser, handsomely 
clad in light blue stripes repre- 


senting his doctorate in educa- 
tion, 

“Octoberfest only had 80 
people attending when it first 
started, now there are 10,000,” 
said Miser, “You have to start 
someplace and build on that in 
the future, It’s an effort to step 
forward and bring back a tradi- 
tion of value,” said Miser, 
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SAGA Changes Design, Image 


By Justine Kaplan 

In an effort to avoid ‘“‘institution- 
alized dining halls,’ SAGA, upon recom- 
mendations from the University of 
Vermont Food Service Committee, has 
graphically changed its design and image. 
The new look, which required minimal 
funding, has been referred to by at least 
one SAGA representative as “something 
new cooking on campus.” 

All dining halls have been renamed, 
redesigned and will eventually be 
redecorated, with Simpson and Wright 
dining halls switching menus completely. 

What used to be Simpson Dining Hall 
is now “Simpson’s” featuring “La 
Cuisine,” “‘Green Stuffs,” milkshakes and 
the grill and deli plus a variety of a la 
carte items. 

What used to be Wright Dining Hall is 
now “Seconds Please’? where diners can 
indulge in unhibited binges — the “All 
You Can Eat” service that used to be at 
Simpson. A new lighting system has also 
been installed in Wright to aid studying, 
said Paul Oliaro, director of Residential 
Life. 

On East Campus, Marsh Dining Hall 
has been renamed “Le Chef,” Harris 
Millis will be another branch of “Seconds 
Please’”” and where the Living-Learning 
Snack Bar and a la carte used to be, “‘The 
Weathervane” now reigns. 

On Main Campus, diners can find a la 
carte breakfasts and lunches at the 
“Atrium” (formerly Given), ‘““The Water- 
man Pantry” appropriately named for the 


lower level dining hall at Waterman where 
students dine, and “The Waterman 
Manor” where faculty and staff may 
enjoy their meals. 


Redstone Station, The Christie Store, 
The Living Learning Store, The White 
Mouse and the Catamount Den have kept 
their names but not their faces, All dining 
areas have new logos and plans for 
change, 

This updated identity has been 
created “to make dining on campus more 
attractive and to enhance the UVM dining 
experience,” said Director of Food 
Services Dick Anderson, 

According to Dean of Students Keith 
Miser, student evaluations in the past 
have focused on the “ambiance of dining 
areas, the pleasure or lack thereof of the 
dining halls with Waterman at the bottom 
of the scale,” 

This ambiance, said Miser, will be 
corrected by changing the design of the 
dining areas to go with the theme of the 
name, and getting rid of Waterman Dining 
Hall completely when the new Billings is 
finished. 

“I’m excited,’ continued Miser. ‘‘We 
were struck by how institutionalized the 
dining halls were. SAGA is trying to move 
the spirit of the dining halls towards a 


feeling of five different restaurants.” 

“A bit more color, a bit more varia- 
tion,” said Oliaro of the new plans, “‘it 
makes the whole dining experience more 
pleasurable.” 


Holly MacDonald 


» Enjoy Working With 
PEOPLE AND MONEY 


UVM Volunteers In Action (VIA) 
needs a new TREASURER: see 


the random notes for info. 


MAD MONEY | sic:0: Prone 
P IZZA MONE : cas 8 tag 
By Lynn Cline 
The inhabitants of the Chit- 
tenden, Buckham and_ Wills 
“Shoeboxes”” may have encoun- 
tered a frustrating and annoying 
welcome this past week as they 
moved into their homes for the 
upcoming semester: a _ non- 
functioning telephone system. 
This may seem trivial in the 
midst of all the other responsibi- 
_lities and activities that occur 
when a freshman begins his 
college career, but it can easily 
to establish, 

Take, for example, Muffy 
Bloomingdale, who is  accus- 
tomed to her own _ private 
extension at her home in Scars- 
dale, N.Y. Muffy met Tobie, an 
all-American lacrosse star and 
graduate from Milton Academy, 
at the recent Freshman Welcome 


~ 


. curtail many of the necessary 
functions that a telephone helps 


Get the money you need, anytime you need it, at the 24-hour 
Access machine right outside the campus bookstore. All you 
need is a Howard Bank Access card 
and personal identification number. 
Access lets you get instant se 
make immediate deposits, even transfer 8 = 
funds between accounts 24 hours a day. Art Arden Liehonkaons 
Stop by our campus Office outside the bookstore and pick up Directorsisidiie’ to. the renovas 
an application. The office is open from 8:30 to 4:30 Monday through tion of these dormitories, and 


| Friday, and from should “be fixed by Tuesday 
9 to 1 on Saturday. And once you have People you can turn ' 
The Howard Ban 


Dance. After leaving him with 
her extension at Chittenden 
third, and failing to get his 
number in return, an irate Muffy 
has not seen him since, and 
blames it on the University’s 
phone system. 


afternoon,” He also cites a 
A d, f t all facility problem at New England 

your ACCess Card, you Can forge a 

about banking hours. 


Telephone, and a “lack of a 

cable connection” on the part 

of New England Telephone as 

ampus well, He urges students in the 

CBW complex to call the Gener- 

al Information and repair office 

at ext, 3480 if they encounter 

this problem, and all other 

students who encounter similar 
problems in the future, 


Member FDIC 
Each depositor insured up to $100,000 


BURLINGTON: 1 oe Main . | Plaza P&C: North Avenue”, University Mall*; UVM Campus* OTHER OFFICES. Barton 
era Bows: SRuncen Morpeler Oreans Richmond, Rutland,” St. Johnsbury, Shelburne, Waitsfield, Winooski," Winooski Plaza 

PREESTANONE cae DArOUn? ACCESS MACHINE: Shelburne Road Shopping Plaza 

*24-hour Access machines at these locations 
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Campus Briefs 


S.A. Book Exchange 

The Student Association Book Ex- 
change is in full operation in the lobby of 
the UVM Bookstore. The system allows 
students to sell and buy used books from 
each other thus avoiding the higher cost 
of new and used books sold by the 
University store.. The book exchange. 
will run until September 17. 

Students wishing to sell used books 
can look up the course in the exchange 
book and leave their name, number and 
asking price. People who want to buy a 
book for the upcoming semester can then 
check the book to determine the lowest 
possible price and compare it to the price 
charged by the bookstore. 

Dave Spector, Student Association 
president, said the system was the same as 
was used in the last two years. “The only 
change,” said Spector, “is the amount of 
publicity the system has received.” The 
S.A. sent all incoming freshmen a letter 
informing them of the system. 

Students still have the option to sell 
their books to the Nebraska book com- 
pany at the end of any semester. The 
book company also acts as an exchange, 
offering students money for their used 
books and then selling them back to the 
UVM bookstore at an increased price. 
They also buy books that will not be used 
again at UVM and sell them to other 
College bookstores. 


New Health Director 


Dr. William Christmas has stepped up 
to the directorship of the University of 
Vermont Health Services this fall, vacat- 
ing his previous position as associate 
director, 

Christmas, a 44-year-old Canadian- 
born Vermont resident, has replaced Dr. 


GHAMPLAIN 


River Level 


- Betsy's Inc. 

+ Chessy's Frozen 
Custard 

+ Children’s Pages 

* Dakin Farms 

« Fashion Lane 

* Fine Lines By MBQ 

- Hansen's 

* Onion River 
Canvas Company 

* Shoe Biz 

« Teddy Bear's Toy Box 

* 2¢ Plain 

« Winooski Chip Mill 


Richard Amidon, who was Director of 
Health Services at UVM for many years, 
Christmas served his residency at the 
Medical Center Hospital of Vermont in 
the late 60’s and received his M.D. from 
Boston University in 1965. He was 
Director of Health Services at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester for two years before he 
came to UVM. 

With a wide range of qualifications 
and medical publications behind him, 
Christmas says he looks forward to a busy 
year for himself and his staff. 


UVM Professor For Judge 


Former UVM _ English professor 
Samuel N. Bogorad is running in the 
Democratic primary for assistant judge of 
the Superior Court of Chittenden 
County. 

Bogorad says that the activities and 
responsibilities of the side judges in our 
county will be increasingly in the public 
eye in the next few years, “Chittenden 
County voters will be especially inter- 
ested in where and how the court facili- 
ties will be developed, County expendi- 
tures,” he said, “will be, and should be, 
closely examined to insure responsible 
spending of the taxpayer’s money.” 

In the September 14 Democratic 
primary, Bogorad faces Jane Wheel, Jack 
Mack, Charles Delaney, and Wayne 
Deforge. 


Kolb Resigns 


John N. Kolb has resigned as director 
| of development at the University ‘ of 
Vermont, effective August 13. Kolb will 

join Barbara W. Snelling of Shelburne in a 


THE 


First Level 


Burlington consulting firm, The firm will 
specialize in fund-raising for organizations 
in the fields of education, health, the arts 
and social welfare. 

“John has made a major contribution 
to this university in building a strong 
program in development,” said UVM 
President Lattie F, Coor. “I am pleased 
that he will continue to work with me 
over the next few weeks to finalize our 
plans for the coming year, I extend to 
him my best wishes for success in his new 
venture,” 

Kolb joined the university in August, 


1979, as the head of fund-raising and | 


alumni relations. He was previously the 
Associate Development Officer at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Ice In Patrick 


the University of Vermont, replacing Paul 
| B, Kababian, who will retire this summer, 
Eaton began work on September 1. 
As Director of Libraries, Eaton will 
, oversee the staff and operations of the 
Bailey/Howe and Dana Medical Libraries, 
; as well as other library resources on 
' campus, 


Eaton‘earned the bachelor’s degree in 
English literature at Stanford University 
in 1965, and a master’s degree in library 
science. at the University of Texas at 

| Austin, She has worked in libraries at the 
| University of Maryland, the University of 
' Texas at Austin and the State University 
of New York at Stony Brook. In 1976 
she joined the Atlanta Public Library as 


- head of technical services.. There she was 


responsible for acquisitions, cataloguing, 


As an indirect result of the long- circulation and computer operations. - 
awaited completion of Patrick Gymnas- 


ium, the ice at Gutterson Field House has 
already been installed, 

In past years the varsity tennis teams 
have played their early indoor matches in 


New President Of MCHV 


James H. Taylor has been named 


Gutterson. Now, however, they will play 


President of the Medical Center Hospital 


on the courts in the new extension of Of Vermont effective immediately. 


Patrick. 

As a result, the University will be 
able to offer a full semester of figure 
skating and hockey. Previously, the ice 
had not been available for regular student 
use until mid-October. 


Graduate Internships 

(Washington, D.C.) — Attention 
Graduate Students!! — Now is the time to 
apply for six-month Graduate Internships 
in the Nation’s Capital. The Washington 
Center for Learning Alternatives, a 
nation-wide internship organization, has 
announced an October 22, 1982 applica- 
tion deadline for its February-August, 
1983 Graduate . Session in Business/ 
Government Relations. 


New Director Of Libraries 


Nancy L. Eaton of Atlanta, Georgia, 
has been named Director of Libraries at 


MILL 


Elizabeth Woods, Chairman of the 
MCHV Board of Trustees, made the 
announcement August 26 following a 
Trustee meeting. The Trustees’ action 
culminates a nationwide search which was 
initiated in March, 1982. 

Taylor, who has served as Acting 
President since January, 1982, joined the 
Medical Center Hospital in May, 1980, as 
Redevelopment Project Manager. In July, 
1981, he was named Vice President for 
Operations and continued to serve in that 
post after he was appointed Acting 
President. 

Prior to joining the Medical Center 
Hospital Taylor, 35, served in various 
administrative capacities at St. Luke’s 
Hospital of Kansas City. 

Taylor, his wife, Jackie, and two 
children; Andrew and Katherine, live in 
Williston. 


Welcome back to school. 


For all your hardware supplies. 


Pearl Street | 
A & P Shopping Center 
Essex Junction, Vt. 
Tel. 878-5364 


Second Level 


East Allen Street 
IGA Shopping Center 
Winooski, Vt. 
Tel. 655-2841 


* The Book Rack 

* Carroll Reed 

* The Champlain 
Mill Restaurant 

+ Crabtree & Evelyn 

* Decorative Things 

+ Have A Heart 

* Merchants Bank 

* My Room 

* New England Travel 

* The Old Mill 
Kitchen Co. 

* Pappagallo 

- Waterworks 


- Brettson’s 

* Chittenden Trust 
* Coat Gallery 

+ Frame of Mind 


» Edmund Feeney Ltd. 


* Gloom Chasers 

« Green Mt. Coffee 
Roasters 

* Kids' Klothes 

* The Linen Company 

* Norway Design 

* O'Brien's 

* Paper Peddler, Inc. 

* Thornton's Outside 

+ Yankee Pride 


All You Can Eat Salad Bar 


Take Out Salad Bar 
2 Pc. Chicken & Salad Bar 
3 Pc. Chicken & Salad Bar 


“Kentucky Fried Chicken. 


Williston Road Location 
Only 
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| The Week In Journalism 


Political Thought © 


If Ronald Reagan achieves nothing 
else during his presidency, the awakening 
of the American Left will be enough. 
“Ideologies of Survival,” an essay by 
Robert Reich in the Sept. 20 New Repub. 
lic, examines the resurrection of Social 
Darwinism and the ideological implica- 
tions of the survival of the fittest theo- 
cracy. Reich reviews’ three books on the 
subject and uses them as his starting 
point. 


“The very process of impoverishment 
would place a premium upon skill, 
intelligence, self-control, and the power 
to adapt through technological innova- 
tion. The inevitable pressure of poverty 
would itself stimulate human advance- 
ment by selecting the best of each genera- 
tion for survival,” writes Reich of the 
social theory of Herbert Spencer, Spen- 
cer, a leading British conservative social 
theorist of the late nineteenth century, 
coined the phrase “‘survival of the fittest” 
before Charles Darwin published his 
classic work, Origins of Species in 1859. 

The present Administration’s adher- 
ence to Mr. Spencer’s bankrupt philoso- 
phy is shown in Greed Is Not Enough: 
Reaganomics. The book’s author, Robert 
Lekachman, outlines the social atrocities 
of the present government. “For Lekach- 
man, Reaganism can best be understood 
as a form of class warfare, the haves 
against the have-nots,” writes Reich. 

As a corollary to the national con- 
cern over the demise of social policy, 
Reich paraphrases Lekachman, “Ameri- 
ca’s current obsession with military 
rearmament and national diplomatic 
xenophobia over the Soviet gas pipeline 
can be viewed most clearly through the 
myopic lens of Social Darwinism.”’ Reich 
concludes in an age of increasing social 
interdependence the maintenance of the 


romantic fallacy of the open range and 
the “Free Market” is self-destructive, 


Labor 


For an excellent analysis of the new 
trends in American labor-management 
relations turn to A. H. Raskin’s story, 
“Frustrated and Wary, Labor Marks Its 
Day” on the cover of the New York 
Times Business , section on Sunday, 
September 5. 


The recent. 100th anniversary of 
Labor Day was attended by the expected 
veneration of the movement’s founder, 
Samuel Gompers, An embarrassing wage 
dispute with workers erecting a monu- 
ment to Gompers, however, symbolized 
the divergent interests of big labor and 
many working people. As Raskin points 
out, “this exercise in ancestor worship is 
itself an ironic reflection of the cross 
pulls between barnacled tradition and the 
need for change that make the union 
movement’s future health decidedly 
problematic,”’ 

Union leaders and management both 
must deal with decaying industrial stock 


and a sick economy. The fact that 
heavily unionized industries, such as steel 
and automotives, are in the worst shape 
has increased the pressure on labor to 
agree to deferments of wage increases and 
other concessions to business leaders. 
“The new realism forced on the bargain- 
ing table by these (economic) pressures is 
bringing some electrifying moves away 
from adversarial relationships between 
management and labor, especially in the 
direction of joint problem-solving and 
shared authority at the shop level,” says 
Raskin. 
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he New York Cime 
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day of publication 
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The welcome trend towards coopera- 
tion is threatened by three problems. 
First, there is the fear that rank and file 
workers will accuse labor leaders of the 
ultimate sin — being in bed with the 
bosses and vote them out in favor of 
traditional leaders who promise to deliver 
higher wages, Second, there still remains a 
good deal of scepticism about the good 
faith of employers, Raskin quotes Glenn 
E, Watts, president of the Communica- 


tions Workers of America — a union 
which has been at the forefront of the 
new cooperation — as saying, “‘manage- 
ment. can’t expect cooperation when the 
hand it puts around my shoulder has a 
knife in it.” Finally, Raskin points to the 
total lack of any initiatives from the 
White House which might facilitate the 
move to a new era of good feeling 
between labor and management, 


Rolling Stone’s White House corres- 
pondent, assails the press for its “‘moral 
stupefaction,” a term coined by the 
Carter administration’s Press Secretary 
Jody Powell. 


Reagan is “‘an amiable bumbler, a 
limited man, good on TV, but not up to 
the job,” according to Greider. Reagan’s 
misconceptions about the economy have 
been accepted by the press. and his 
political shortcomings overseas (i.e., “The 
Big Sleep”) have been attributed to his 
staff’s lack of foresight in their planning. 


Reagan’s only outspoken opponents have 
been the “‘true-blue conservatives of the 
New Right,” says Greider, “who helped 
elect him.” 

In conclusion, says Greider, ‘The 
Reagan Presidency is a triumph of style 
over substance” and the Administration 
faces some serious political problems with 


Raskin, associate director of the M@ny Republicans predicting losses as 
national news council and former chief high as forty seats in the House and two 


labor correspondent for the  Tinies, 
concludes that the present economic 
problems are causing workers, as well as 
producers and nations, to learn to live 
within limits, If this results in a warming 
of relations in the workplace and greater 
independence and dignity for American 
workers, the country will be well served. 
—E.S. 


The White House 


In a scathing article, “The Reagan 
Twilight Zone,” appearing in this week’s 
Rolling Stone, William Greider rehashes 
the Reagan Administration’s first 20 
months in office, and considers the 
passive -compliance that has overtaken 


_ many in the media. Greider, once a writer 


for the Washington Post and now the 


~ = 


oe 
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or three seats in the Senate this Novem- . 
ber. 


—NW. 


The Week in Journalism is a new 
weekly section of the Cynic. In it we 
hope to give our readers concise sum- 
maries of articles we find particularly 
stimulating. 

No one has the time to read 
everything they would like. This page 
should serve as a forum where readers | 
can keep up with interesting trends in 
the world and also share srticles they 
believe represent the best in journalism. 
Anyone wishing to contribute to this 
section should bring the clipped article 
and a brief summary to the Cynic office 
in the basement of the Billings Center. 
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commentary: 


= 
A New G tion Ga 
eneration p 
. By Maxwell Glen and Cody Shearer What may be developing, we think, is a new She’s just not into working hard for a personal 
A recent gathering of some 6,000 noticeably intra-generation gap between those who have assumed dream,” 
: aging hippies in Idaho’s Payette National Forest traditional roles and those who’ve, for whatever Though Franks probably outnumber Jennifers 
¥, proved what many folks here dreaded for years: some reason, followed a different drummer. 3-1 on college campuses today, a trip to any univer- 
. relics of the 1960s haven’t gone the way of Nehru Consider Jennifer. From an upper-middle-class sity will quickly reveal the extent to which our future 
jackets. suburban background, this 25-year-old medical leaders are becoming polarized by the economy and 
“This is a subculture that has become a culture,” student hopes to practice medicine someday in their occupational choices. Tension between tradi- 
one Payette participant earnestly told The New York Appalachia. She’s pained, however, by her three tional careerists and those who pursue what one 
> Times. She’d brought her 8-year-old daughter ‘so brothers and two sisters who work in her dad’s swank recent graduate called “radical alternatives in the 
that when she’s old enough to choose her own haberdashery in Chicago. ‘‘The only things my sisters mainstream” can be detected easily. 
Fi lifestyle, she can decide by herself whether she wants talk about is money and what clothes they want to Future pin-stripers rarely eat or socialize with the 
‘ to be a human being or a banker.” buy,” Jennifer said. “My brothers only think of free-spirited crowd. They often deliberately matricu- 
Yet despite such oversimplification, the self- inventories, None of them bother to care about late at different colleges. As comes naturally with 
proclaimed flower children may be on to something. anything else,” being defensive, both groups are victims of the other’s 
In fact, for many young Americans bitterly divided Yet, because Jennifer relies on her parents’ criticism and stereotypical jokes. 
ea. over how to live life, the young woman’s attitude wealth to underwrite her “public-minded” careér, her We wonder if a generation that’s slowly becom- 
ts may be particularly instructive for this day and age. business-oriented siblings often accuse her of “having ing separated along occupational lines will ever work 
Parental warnings that the “world is a real it both ways.” together for anything, Are we to become so econo- 
jungle” haven’t gone unheeded. Indeed, for the This kindred lack of tolerance also spills over mically and socially divergent that a national mandate 
majority of young people, the pursuit of security between friends. Frank, a 20-year-old Stanford for tomorrow is out of the question? 
as has beome a career in itself. University junior and a strident pre-professional, Short of the cooperation that comes only in a 
But, as satisfying work becomes more elusive, openly disapproves of his girlfriend’s intention to skip real national crisis, we can do little to mend the new 
many young Americans are wondering what their graduate school, especially when she can afford it. generation gap, Yet, working to better understand the 
Ey quest is all about. Many have begun to internalize this “She’s too interested in being things like other half is incumbent upon us all. 
sg confusion and point fingers at peers who may think ‘happy,’” he told us. “‘She views life as some kind of (Maxwell Glen and Cody Shearer are nationally 


differently. 


The Herpes 


journey, rather than a search with a definite goal. 


Curse 


syndicated columnists.) 


By Maxwell Glen and Cody Shearer 

Washington — There’s never been a 
congressional hearing on it. And there 
probably won’t be one until half of 


Congress wakes up one morning — 


stricken. 

But in the meantime the rest of us 
are suffering directly or indirectly from 
genital herpes, a viral strain that threatens 
to alter — or abolish — our species for- 
ever. If we don’t already have some form 
of herpes, we don’t know as much about 
it as we should. 

Germ: A 24-year-old magazine editor 
fears she’ll pick up a housemate’s herpes 
infection by sharing a common bath- 
room, 

Germ: A young professional can’t 
tell his girlfriend that he has herpes, 


fearing honesty would destroy their 


relationship. . 

Germ: Students at a Midwestern 
college place a chart on a dormitory 
bulletin board, outlining who might have 
herpes and who might not, 

Germ: In a local magazine, a personal 
notice solicits a response from ‘‘a male 
with a similar herpes infection.” 

While these vignettes come to us 
from friends, the curse of the herpes 
simplex II virus could soon touch a 
striking percentage of the population. 

One of five herpes-class viruses, 
genital herpes is out of control. It’s 
already struck one in five American 
adults, dooming many for a life of recur- 
ring illness and, in women, a 50-50 
chance of developing cervical cancer. 


Unless a miracle drug appears soon (such 


a cure is believed years away), another . 


10 million Americans will be infected by 


the end of the decade. 
Though herpes simplex II has been 


around for a while, it’s only recently 
become an epidemic. The promiscuity of 
our generation may have something to do 
with this; so might the techniques 
exposed in the widely popular sex 
manuals. 

At any rate, the proliferation of 
genital blisters isn’t surprising when the 
warning signs often don’t appear until 20 
days after exposure. Sadly, by today’s 
social standards, that’s an eternity. 

And though a new drug, acyclovir 
(sold as Zorivax), reduces the pain of 
genital blisters, it doesn’t treat the virus 
itself. And it obviously can do nothing to 
address the guilt and paranoia that attend 
a social disease. Nor can it lessen the 
chance that herpes might cause cervical 
cancer or birth defects. , 

Herpes sufferers have unfortunately 
received little succor from Uncle Sam or 
the scientific community. Said Wendy 
Wertheimer, director of public health 
policy for the American Social Health 
Association: ‘“‘The federal government is 
only spending $3.6 million a year to 
determine how to treat Americans with 
genital herpes. But that’s not enough. 
Remember that the government spends 
hundreds of millions in research for 
arthritis victims.” 

Indeed, the barricades to a cure are 
taller than a simple lack of research 


funds. Given the glamour of cancer 
research, the American medical commu- 
nity has probably not felt as much public 
pressure to study any kind of venereal- 
related disease. To date, for example, 
only two U.S. medical schools — the 
University of Washington and South- 
western University in Texas — offer 
programs for the study of genital herpes. 
Perhaps research programs would 
blossom were herpes an accepted public- 
health issue. But Americans don’t yet fear 


‘herpes as they fear cancer (though the 


virus could soon strike innocent victims 
as suddenly as the Big C), No matter what 
doctors are now telling us about birth 
defects, we prefer to look the other way. 


Our laissez-faire attitude isn’t helped 
by the virus’s habit of lying dormant in 
the body. ‘‘Checking out”? one’s sexual 
partners turns out to be an awkward and 
often pointless task. And apart from reli- 
gious counselors, few of our potential 
“advisers” advocate the obvious preven- 
tion — abstinence. 

Yet there’s no underestimating this 
bug. As an increased number of herpes 
stricken friends and acquaintances come 
to feel, as one friend does, “like a sewer,” 
perhaps public attitudes will change. 

Herpes won’t be ignored forever. We 
merely think it strange that a generation 
devoted to the responsible maxim, “‘Our 
Bodies, Ourselves,” is so slow to look 
herpes in the face. 


Tips for Traveling Abroad 


By Jim Arliss 

Thinking of taking a semester abroad? Don’t 
even think twice as it is an interesting and exciting 
experience one should take advantage of, All it 
requires is several visits to the Foreign Studies Office 
in the Living and Learning Center, a decision on 
where you want to spend your semester, a couple of 
applications, and you’re there, 

Easy as it may seem, there are a few things you 
should keep in mind beforehand. First of all and most 
obvious is choosing where you’d like to live. If you’ve 
had any experience with a foreign language, it sounds 
logical to go to a country where that particular 
language is spoken, Sounds easy. The difficult deci- 
sion to make is whether to go to a school where 
everything is taught in the English language, or a 
school where everything is taught in the native 
language. 


If your interests lie in becoming absorbed in a 
culture and learning a language fluently, choose a 
program where classes are taught in the native lan- 
guage. Live with a European family and learn with 
European students, In other words, stay away from 


It may sound intimidating if, for example, you’ve 
had only two years of French in high school, to be 
thrown into an environment where you’re forced to 
rely on your limited knowledge of French, But 
assuming you make an effort, you’ll learn fast, 

If learning a language is not one of your top 
priorities, then you must decide which part of Europe 
seduces you the most: Vienna, perhaps the most 
cultural center of Europe; Paris, where chic fashion 
and crowded cafes denote the fancy and cosmopoli- 
tan lifestyle known by all; Rome, where almost every 
street corner offers a remarkable piece of art which 
speaks for itself and the city’s fascinating past; or 
London, where the theater buff encounters a glorious 
feast and the historian is no less satisfied, 

The larger cities are where you’re likely to find 
the most activity, but if that’s not what you’re into 
then there are always the Alps-France for the best 
powder skiing, Austria for its Tyrolean charm, and 
Switzerland for its grandeur, In many cases, living in a 
smaller town offers you a chance to experience the 
simpler and more quaint aspects of European life- 
styles, 

Your living arrangements are another crucial 


consideration, Most students who go abroad agree 


that living with a family is the best way to become 
absorbed into the culture — learning the language, 
and becoming familiar with basic customs, There are 
also possibilities of living in dormitories or apart- 
ments. Whichever you choose, don’t live with or 
spend a lot of time with other American students. 
While in-a foreign country it’s exceedingly easy and 
comforting to cling to fellow American students. 
When this happens, your chances of learning the 
language Or in any way becoming absorbed into the 
culture are severely limited. 

Wherever you choose to go, keep in mind that 
although it will become your home for however long 
you choose to stay, you will have plenty of time to 
travel, The trains are excellent, comfortable, reliable 
and relatively inexpensive. Eurail and Interail passes 
offer unlimited travel for periods of one or two 
months, and cost only $250.00 or $325.00, respec- 
tively. 

No matter where you decide to go, it is an 
unforgettable and valuable experience. One has so 
much to gain by breaking away from the four- 
year routine of American university lifestyle and 
spending a semester abroad, What better way is there 
to discover Europe than by actually living there for 
six months? 
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= By Matthew J. Engelman 

While many will passionately argue 
against the draft, their arguments are 
often insincere, misguided, and wrong, 
With the advent of draft registration, 
college students and other young people 
are frivolously searching for ways to 
legitimize their objection to the draft; the 
results being lame excuses and juvenile 
polemic. If you ask the anti-drafters, 
conscription is intrinsically bad, regard- 
less of whether or not reason would 
indicate otherwise, 

Reason does, of course, indicate 
otherwise. Certainly the most ridiculous 


claim advanced by the anti-draft protes- 


ters is that the draft is, somehow, a form 
of “slavery.” This is a wildly exaggerated 
interpretation — one which overlooks the 
meaning of slavery: possession of one 
human being by another. Under the draft, 
one is merely required to perform ser- 
vices, not to become the ‘property of 
another person. Anyone trying to make 
up his mind about the draft should be 
wary of such outrageous arguments 
peddled by the anti-drafters in their zeal 
to top the establishment. 


Perhaps the only credible approach is 
to object on religious and ethical grounds. 
In these cases, the individual must decide 
what is most important to him, He may, 
in so doing, have to bear some costs, such 
as a prison sentence. I suspect that more 
than a few opponents of the draft are 
willing to bear these costs in order to 
avoid military service; however, most will 
not pay the price. Movement leaders 
mistakenly assume that their own values 
are applicable to everybody else. They 
say that their strong emotional response 
to the draft is sufficient to exempt them 
from a law which others have to follow. 
Of course,"I have failed to mention the 
even more proposterous conclusion that 
the entire conscription program should be 
scrapped because it conflicts with a few 
individuals’ ethical beliefs. 


Such thinking embodied the fallacy 
of some rather colorful invective which 
appeared in the Cynic last year, written 
by one of UVM’s faculty in response to 
my article on this same topic. The pro- 
fessor implored me to remember that 
armies are tools of violence and that the 
draft is a contribution to that violence. 
For him, the very concept of a draft 


’ bordered on the unthinkable. He was 


entitled to his opinion, and also to the 
choice hetween cooperating or not 
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cooperating with the draft (come what 
may in the form of penalties). He erred, 
primarily, in that he felt that he had to 


make this personal decision for others as - 


well as for himself. 

Furthermore, this professor ridiculed 
my reference to “national defense,” 
which I thought was a cause worth 
supporting. I doubt that he or his fellow 
anti-draft protesters have given. much 
serious thought to whether national 
defense is necessary or not; instead, it 
appears as though they want to wake up 
One morning and find there are no 
countries, no conflicts, no armies, no 
draft boards. Protesters are missing the 
point when they do not consider the 
alternatives to preserving the relatively 
stable society which we have. I wonder if 
the anti-drafters would advocate the 
elimination of all police forces, on the 
grounds that police officers are prepared 


to use violent methods to reach their 
ends. The world is filled With scenes of 
horror — scenes which some of us in this 
country never see. And we do not see 
these things because we are insulated 
from them by our ability to  threa- 
ten violence, 


I am disappointed in the anti-draft 
protest movement because the protesters 
seem unwilling to examine the complex 
issues about which they sermonize so 
confidently. They abhor violence and yet 
they are unwilling to do anything about 
it. They believe that one man’s military 
service will raise the total sum of violence 
on earth. And so their refusal to cooper- 
ate will, in their view, prevent an increase 
in the total quantity of violence. This is a 
simplistic view, accepted by people who 
have not taken the time to think the 


matter through, Perhaps they doubt that 
violence can be prevented by violence. It 
can be, and sometimes it must be. We, as 
individuals and also as members of 
communities, often cannot prevent harm 
to ourselves except by threatening to 
cause the same kind of harm in return. To 
deny this is silly, 


Even more absurd is the desire to 
abolish violence completely. It is a feat 
that could not be achieved without 
destroying all of the creatures that might, 
and would, someday show their violent 
tendencies. The anti-drafters are over- 
confident in their ability to change this 
irrevocable fact. 
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How, then, is a draft’ reconcilable 


Several young men have recently been| with these principles? Obviously, it is not. 


arrested, prosecuted, and convicted for 


failing to register with the Selective 


Service. Undoubtedly, there will be many! 


Since human beings are born with 
natural liberties, they are under obliga- 
tion to no one for their freedom. And 


more arrests and many more convictions,| since the only legitimate purpose of 
And while it is true that draft registration) government is the protection of its 


is not an actual draft, clearly it is its 
moral equivalent: it presupposes the 
legitimacy of a draft and therefore raises 
the same fundamental political questions: 
Is it within the power of the government 
to order its citizens into the military? Is a 
draft moral, legal or even practical? 

Many answer by suggesting that it is 
a citizen’s obligation to serve when his 
nation “calls.” It is, they say, the price 
we pay for living under the protective 
umbrella of a democracy. Patriotism, the 
argument continues, is the least a free 
country can expect from its citizens, 

While this argument may have an 
emotional appeal, it nevertheless suffers 
from an internal contradiction. Far from 
being patriotic, the draft is, in fact, an 
exact inversion of the basic principles on 
which this nation was founded. The 
notion that citizens have a “price to pay” 
to their government for their freedom 
implies that individual liberties are a gift 
from the state to be returned upon 
request. This argument ‘suggests that such 
basic human rights — freedom of speech, 
freedom of choice, even freedom of life — 
are liberties. the state gives its citizens and 
which may be abrogated at the state’s 
whim. But the radical premise which 
guided the founders of this country was 
the opposite: that individuals are born 
with natural, “inalienable” rights. This 
nation was. built on the principle that 
human beings, simply by virtue of the law 
of identification, have basic rights and 
that it is beyond the power of any man or 
any government to violate that liberty. 
Moreover, because the founders believed 
in inalienable rights, they also believed 
that the only moral function of a govern- 
ment was the protection of those rights; 
that, as John Locke wrote in Two Trea- 
tises of Government, ‘‘The great and chief 
end of men’s uniting into common- 


wealths, and putting themselves under | 


government, is the. preservation of their 
lives, liberties and estates,” 


citizens’ liberties, the state would be 
violating its own charter. by laying claim 
to that freedom. By drafting its citizens 
into the military, the state would be in 
effect violating the very rights its purpose 
is to protect. 

Clearly a peacetime draft deprives 
the citizen of his natural right to pursue 
his own life — it amounts to little more 
than involuntary servitude. A wartime 
draft. is all the more insidious, as ‘it 


imperils the most fundamental right — 


the right to life. 

But more pragmatic proponents of 
draft registration argue that while this 
analysis may well be theoretically sound, 
it ignores the practical necessities of the 
“real world.” The harsh realities, they 
say, are that a realistic and flexible 
foreign policy demands a draft. What 
would happen, they ask, if ‘the govern- 
ment could not depend on a strong 
standing army? z 

What would happen is that foreign 


_policy would be infinitely more respon- 


sive to the public will. Without a draft to 
fall back on, the government would be 
less tempted to engage in unpopular 
military adventurism or warfare that the 
general population neither understands 
nor supports. < 

‘The fear that without a draft the 
nation would be vulnerable to foreign 
invasion is equally unfounded. It is based 
on the illogical assumption that a drafted 
army is more loyal and more effective 
than a volunteer force. Reason, of course, 
would suggest the opposite: that volun- 
teers who believe in their cause would 
unquestionably make better fighters. 

But, this point aside, it is question- 
able if even an enthusiastic and loyal 
drafted army would, in practical terms, 
contribute anything to the national 
defense. In 1982, after all, battles are not 
won and lost by the infantry — the new 
warriors are the highly skilled technicians 
and scientists. .T\S. 


To allow a forum for lively debate of current events, the Cynic has decided to sponsor a dualing 
editorial page each week. This week, two writers argue the pro and con of the draft registration issue, 

Each week we will print a question at the conclusion of that week’s arguments. We will print the 
best answer on each side of the question the following week. Answers must be in to Cynic office by 
12:00 noon on the Monday before publication and should be no more than three pages typed. 

The question for next week concerns student aid. Were the Reagan administration cuts in student 
aid programs necessary budget cutting measures falling short of jeopardizing the education of the tru- 
ly needy, or were they shortsighted measures hurting many students and bargaining away the future of 


the country? 
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Soccer Cats Surprised By Plattsburgh, 


By Andy Cook 

I know it sounds like a 
terrible cliche, but really and 
truly, it looked like it was going 
to be one of those days yester- 
day afternoon. The UVM soccer 
Cats were trying to get a second 
straight playoff-bound season 
underway with a victory over 
Division III Plattsburgh State, 
but all Vermont got was a hard 
day’s work and a 2-2 overtime 
tie before a large contingent of 
sunbathers at Centennial Field. 

The rumors were flying 
before game time that UVM was 
in for a real dogfight. People in 
the media kept talking about last 
year’s overtime win against the 
Cardinals on the other side of 
Lake Champlain, and about all 
the penalties which were 
assessed in that contest. The 
word was that Plattsburgh was 
tripping and shoving opponents, 
and even a brawl could be 
expected. Look out for World 
War III brother, because this 
game was going to be hell, 

Well, that’s not exactly 
what happened. There were the 
usual number of pushes and 
’ shoves, but that was it. Those 
who had been fooled by all the 
pre-game media nonsense were 
disappointed; those who wanted 
a fiercely competitive game got 
their dollar’s worth. 

It became obvious that this 
would be no day in the sun for 
the Cats — no pun intended — 
when the Cards’ Donovan Scott, 
a freshman from the Bronx, 
scored his first collegiate goal 


moments into the game. With 
just 21 seconds gone, Scott took 
the ball deep into Catamount 
territory, and lifted a looping 
shot over fullback Chris Castano 
and a charging Skip Gilbert for a 
1-0 lead, 


No need to worry, Just first 


game jitters. UVM will recover. 

But the story wasn’t that 
simple. The Cats didn’t start any 
kind of offensive flow until the 
latter part of the opening half, 
and by the time intermission 
arrived, UVM was still losing, 
despite outshooting the opposi- 
tion 5-2, 

In the second half, the Cats 
became a little more aggressive, 
but nearly every threat they had 
ended with the ball being cleared 
or smothered by aggressive 
Plattsburgh defenders. 


By now, the natives were 


getting restless and the crowd’s 
moans were getting louder. At 
this point, one had to wonder if 
Coach Uwe Meyer’s Cardinals, 
who were 12-4 last year and had 
15 of their 18 players return this 
year, were not a fluke after all. 
But at 56:29, Vermont finally 
drew even. Shawn Kelley, who 
went all last year without a goal, 
finally picked up his first tally 
by taking the ball from Captain 
Dave Eddy and firing a low line 
drive that eluded lunging goalie 
John Sovay. “It felt damn good 
to get that first goal right away,” 
he said, “But it still wasn’t 
enough today, I guess. They got 
a cheap goal in the first part of 
the game which got us down a 


little. You can’t always expect 
that to happen.”’ 


Surely, nobody expected 
the second Plattsburgh goal so 
soon after Kelley’s shot. But just 
five and a half minutes later, the 


Cards tied the game. Ted Soffi- « 


anos capped a Plattsburgh drive 
by placing the ball to the lower 
left of Gilbert. 


Whether or not the referees ' 


called the game properly may be 
debated among the participants 
and spectators, but at the 64:55 
mark, the men in black charged 
the Cards with a hand ball 
infraction, and nobody in the 
stands complained about that. 
Senior Chris Morrison, not to be 
intimidated by the wall of 
red-clad defenders confronting 
him, blasted home the equalizer. 

In the first of the two 
ten-minute overtimes, neither 
side launched an official shot on 
goal. In the final session, the 
Cards had just one shot, but it 
almost did the job. Plattsburgh’s 
Scott kicked a rocket which 
would have sailed right under 
the UVM crossbar, but Gilbert 
deflected it away. The UVM 
netminder ended up with four 
saves, while Sovay finished with 


six. Vermont outshot Platts- 
burgh 10-6. 
“Some of the problems 


resulted from the first minute 
and a half with the freebee 
goal,” said Catamount coach 
Paul. Reinhardt. ‘When you 
play catch-up, you respond a 
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UVM'ss Joe Andre}s clears the ball during yesterday's 2-2 


- tie with Plattsburgh 


Loss of F irepower. Doesn’t Faze Reinhardt 


By Andy Cook 

As several UVM soccer 
players kick a ball around before 
practice on an early September 
afternoon fullback Chris Castano 
and goalie Skip Gilbert come 
flying by in a Texas pickup with 
blaring music. Behind them, the 
goal posts are being put into 
place. On the north side of the 
field, workers remove the final 
pieces of the old football stands, 
the final stage of an operation 
which just a few days earlier had 
made the playing area look like 
the middle of West Beirut. 

Inside the clubhouse, Coach 
Paul Reinhardt makes assurances 
that this Catamount team is cap- 
able of making the playoffs for 
the second year in a row, and 
the fourth time in his eight-year 
tenure. Specifically, the coach 
tackles the difficult question of 
how this team will win games 


now that its leading scorer in 
1981 — Zareh Avakian (12 
goals) — and talented midfielders 
Cam Diamandis and Donoson 
Fitzgerald have graduated. 

“Our real key to success this 
year,” says Reinhardt, “is the 
attitude and effort the players 
make. The sacrifices made to 
make this team strong are 
supreme,”’ 

But come on coach, how 
can you lose a striker like ‘‘Z”’ 
and still win? 

“We will score more goals 
this year,’” Reinhardt states. ‘““We 
have more strength and skill in 
all three positions. Our major 
threat is in our forwards, (but) 
the midfielders will be involved 
in combination plays and even 
our fullbacks will be involved in 
the action.” In essence, Rein- 


‘ hardt believes Vermont will have 


a ‘more’ balanced attack, 
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Shawn Kelley scores UVM's first goal yesterday against 


Ridge, 


opposed to last year, when 
Avakian, Diamandis (five goals, 
five assists), and Jon Christensen 
(six goals, three assists) were the 
main offensive threats, 


Christensen (Essex) and 
Shawn Kelley (Merrimack, NH) 
are set as the wings this season in 
the Cat’s three forward forma- 
tion. The center spot is still up 
for grabs with Francois Borel 
(Waitsfield), Mark Smith 
(Rochester), Mark Lev (Swam- 
satt, MA), 
(Shelburne), who was UVM’s 
leading scorer two years ago, all 
seeking the nod from Reinhardt. 

Reinhardt figures his mid- 
fielders will be Mike Short 
(Cambridge, NY), Chris Morri- 
son (Plumsteadville, PA), and 
John Hourigan (Fayetteville, 
NY). Chris Kaisand (Basking 
NJ) and ‘Nick: Lewis 
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Plattsburgh. It was the sophomore's first career varsity goal 
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and Doug Nedde> 


(Shelburne) should be the sub- 
stitutes. 

Defense. The word is magic 
for the Catamounts. In 1980, 
when Vermont won just two 
games, it was the defense which 
kept things interesting in each 
contest, while the offense aver- 
aged less than a goal a game. 
And last year, it was the defense 
again — anchored by AIll- 
American goalie Gilbert and his 


five shutouts — which paved the 
way for the Cats’ 11-5-1 season 
and earned the team a berth in 
the New England Division I title 
game against eventual national 
champion Connecticut. 

This year, Gilbert will 
return for his fourth year in the 
nets. He will be aided by return- 
ing defender Castano (Arlington, 
TX), Ed Farmer (Underhill) and 
captain Dave Eddy (Hinesburg). 
The remaining fullback position 
is up for grabs with Phil Vander- 
wilden (Roslyn, NY) and lain 
Wallis (Norwich), having a 
chance to garner the starting 
slot, 

Reinhardt calls his defensive 
situation “‘stable,” but adds this 
year Vermont “has to have a 
transition defense and total team 
involvement in the scoring (like 
the recent 4-3 scrimmage victory 
over Oneonta in which the 
fullbacks had two assists). Last 
year, we had some transition 
defense, but it didn’t happen 
enough consistently.” 

The biggest test for the Cats 
may prove to be their schedule, 
“It’s the strongest we've ever 
had, and it demands that the 
players give their best,” says 


+ Reinhardt. “Four of the teams 


we'll play at the beginning 
(Adelphi, Duke, UCLA, and 
UConn) are top 20 teams. Plus 


there are a lot of away games.” 
Indeed, Willie Nelson’s song, 
“On the Road Again’ will be 
heard again and again, especially 
down the stretch, when Ver- 
mont will be away for its last 
four games. 

So can it.be done again? 
Can the Cats repeat the success 
story of 1981 by beating all but 
one of their regional Division I 
opponents? Will there be yet 
another post season confronta- 
tion between UVM and Uncle 
Joe Morrone’s Connecticut Hus- 
kies, a rivalry which in the past 
has been a spectator’s delight 
and a media favorite? 

“The players want the play- 
offs,” says Reinhardt. “Their 
goal is to make the playoffs, and 
we’ve got the crew with the 
experience to do it... If we get 
some bad breaks or some real 
key injuries, we might not make 
it. But if we work hard we are 
going to make it. We are further 
ahead this year than we were last 
year, and we should show more 
structure out there.” 

This is the nineteenth year 
of varsity soccer at UVM, and its 
eighth as the major fall sport on 
campus, a position it gained in 
1975 when President Edward 
Andrews canned UVM football. 
Since that time soccer at Ver- 
mont has done very well, thank 


you, Fans have flocked to 
Centennial Field, and they 
haven't been disappointed. 


They’ve seen some great teams, 
led by standout individuals like 
Peter Baldwin, John Koerner, 
Carl Christensen, Bart Farley, 
Brian Fleming, and Avakian, 

In addition, the Catamounts 
have entertained a slew of Class 
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By Hatry Eastman 
It could have been an 
American sports fairy tale. In 
1976 Jack Leggett was an 


All-New England baseball player 
for the University of Maine. He 
helped lead his team to the final 


four of the College World Series 
that season. The next spring, 
following his graduation from 
Main:, Leggett was coaching 
a club baseball team at UVM. 
Vermont had not had a baseball 
program since the sport was 


Former UVM Coach Jack Leggett talks with Jay 


Connolly during a game last year. Leggett has since 
Carolina. 


become head _ coach 


LOOKt 


at Western 


dropped after the 1971 season 
due to the University’s financial 
difficulties, In 1978 Catamount 
baseball regained its varsity 
status and Leggett was chosen to 
lead them. After three seasons 
hovering around .500, the 1981 
team made the playoffs and 
finished second in New England 
to Leggett’s alma mater — 
Maine. Going into the 1982 
season, however, the Cats did 
not look like they could chal- 
lenge Maine’s firm grip on the 
New England title, 

Vermont had lost several 
key players through graduation 
(Jim Farrell, Mike Pash, T. J. 
Valley and Chip Ziegler) and 
two others had opted to play 
professionally (Bill Currier and 
Jeff Greene). Leggett built his 
squad around standout catcher 
Dan Gasparino and pitcher- 
designated hitter Kirk McCaskill. 
When Vermont opened the 1982 
campaign with five consecutive 
victories — three coming on the 
road — it appeared they were 
better than any of the pre-season 
polls had predicted, They gained 
the number one ranking in New 
England on April 17 when they 


beat Maine 4-3 at Orono, in the 


second game of a doubleheader. 
McCaskill got the win when 
Gasparino hit a two-out two-run 
rinth inning homer, It was the 
Elack Bears’ only loss at home 


. all year. From that point Ver- 


Inont had a 9-4 record to finish 
the regular season at 16-8, good 
enough for a third seed ‘place- 
ment behind Maine and Fairfield 
in the New England tournameni, 

The Catamounts, with the 
help of a strong pitching per- 
formance by senior Dave 
McGinn, opened the playoffs 
with a 5-2 win over the Fairfield 
staff. This victory set up a 


DAKIN'S 
To aune = 
L...SHOP, 


rematch with Maine the follow- 
ing day. 

Maine opened the scoring 
with a solo home run by third 
baseman Jeff Paul in the top of 
the first, and worked its way out 
of a bases-loaded jam in the 
bottom of the inning, After 
scoring a single run in the fifth 
to make the score 2-0, the Black 
Bears erupted for four more in 
the sixth and went on to win 
11-1. Going into the last day of 
the tournament, Vermont’s only 
chance for a victory was to beat 
Fairfield again and then Maine 
twice. 

Led by two-run hits by 
Gasparino and Jay Connolly and | 
the pitching of Tim Goddette, ' 
the Cats rolled to a 7-3 victory 
over the.Stags, keeping their 
fairy tale hopes alive, But the 
Black Bears had never heard of 


the Brothers Grimm and in the 
form of a five-run two-inning 
scoring spree they administered 
a crushing blow to Vermont’s 
dreams; despite | Gasparino’s 
grand slam home run in his last 
UVM at bat, they held on for a 
9-6 win. 

if Vermont is going to wrest 
the New England title from 
Waine’s grasp next year, they 
will have to do it without the . 
services of several familiar faces. 
McCaskill, who was named to 
the All-New England team both 
as a pitcher and designated 
hitter, was picked in the fourth 
round of the major league 
baseball summer free agent draft 
by the California Angels. He 
pitched this summer for the 
team’s Class A minor league 
affiliate in Salem, Oregon 
(Northwest Rookie League) and 
although he will be returning 
this fall for his final UVM 
hockey season, he will not be 


S 


re 


Leggett Accepts Western Carolina Post 


eligible tor baseball in the spring. 

Last season’s UVM captain . 
Gasparino, New England Player 
of the Year, was drafted by the 
New York. Yankees (the last 
player picked in the. annual 
draft) and played for Oneonta in 
the New York-Penn League. 
John Bartlett, Bob Boucher, 
Tim Goddette, Dave McGinn, 
Tom Mitchell and Ralph Vos 
also graduated. The face, how- 
ever, which will be missed the 
most will be that of Jack Leg- 
gett, 

Shortly, after the New Eng- 
land playoffs, Leggett accepted 
the head coaching position at 
Western Carolina University in 
Cullowhee, NC. Oddly enough, 
he will now coach the only other 
collegiate team called the Cata- 
mounts. His team has a tough 
5?-zame schedule including 
games against South Carolina, 
Clemson, Georgia, Georgia Tech 
and Ohio State. Leggett calls the 
new position ‘“‘a different chal- 
lenge” and says he has no regrets 
about his years at UVM. 

“I had a very enjoyable 
experience at Vermont,” said 
Leggett. “We went from a club 
team to the number two challen- 


. ger in New England. We proved 
_ that Vermont can play competi-- 


tive baseball.” 

Mike Stone, a 1982 gradu- 
ate of the University of Massa- 
chusetts and a former minor 
league ballplayer in the St. Louis 
Cardinals’ organization, will be 
faced with the task of picking up 
where Leggett left off. Stone 


will have 13 returnees, including 
smooth-fielding shortstop and 


team captain 3‘ldie Sheehan. He 
will also have something intangi- 
ble yet very important — a 
winning tradition. Maybe the 
fairy tale will yet turn into 
reality. 
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$100 off Motobecane Super M irage 
10% off all other Motobecanes in stock 


40% off Ski Jackets & Parkas 


WOOLRICH FALL SHIRTS & MOUNTAIN PARKAS 


227 Main St., Burlington 


9-9M-F 9-6 Sat. 


863-5581 


864-6878 
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Baseball and a Ballpark 


By Alex Nemerov 

R. A. Stewart, judging by his press 
reports, must have been something of a 
latter-day Dan Gasparino. He was the 
captain and catcher for the 1893 UVM 
Baseball team, a team that had several 
times run up scores of 20 or more runs 
on its way to a 14-7 record. From there, 
they got on a train for the Chicago 
World’s Fair, where they beat Yale 14-12 
on Independence Day, 


Even with R.A.’s departure and the 


slightly inferior quality of subsequent 
UVM teams, baseball remained far and 
away the most popular sport in Burling- 
ton. Football was then still only a game 


Season. 


played by hulking men in leather helmets 
who could not yet throw a legal forward 
pass. Ugly tactics like the flying wedge 
discouraged the average fan from swelling 
the attendance by bringing his family. 
UVM baseball was the top sports show in 
town. 

Athletic Park, where the team played 
its home games, was the team’s main 
problem. Located at the corner of North 
Prospect and Riverside, the crowded field 
was too far from campus for the most 
popular team in town to play their games. 

At about the same time, Mrs, Grace 
Ainsworth lived alone and grew old in her 
red brick home on Colchester Avenue. 
Her property, counting that of her 
deceased husband, totaled 60 acres. The 
irregularly shaped plot of land bordered 
Grove Street on the northeast, the South 
Burlington-Burlington line on the south, 
and East Avenue on the west. Its north- 
erm boundary was her front lawn on 
Colchester Avenue itself, When she died, 
on November 22, 1903, she was buried at 
Green Mount Cemetery, right behind her 
old house. : 

The following summer the University 
of Vermont celebrated its 100th year 
anniversary. speeches commemorating 
the occasion made it a hectic week for 
then UVM President Matthew Henry 
Buckham, It was with some relief that he 
rose to make the celebration’s closing 
announcement. 


During the last week, Buckham 
announced, the University had success- 
fully completed negotiations to purchase 
Grace Ainsworth’s 60 acres. Twelve of 
them were to be set apart as an athletic 
field. Just as the other 48 acres were 


appropriately christened “Centennial 
Woods,” the remaining part of the 
acquisition was named “Centennial 
Field.” 


Under the direction of Professor 
Arthur Dexter Butterfield of the UVM 
Engineering Department, the new field 


_ Was surveyed and bleachers were con- 


Structed in April 1905. The baseball team 


The 1893 UVM Baseball team strikes a pose during its banner 
R.A. Stewart is second from right with cap. 


and the other varsity sports had a new 
home. 


Over the next 30 years, the stature of 
UVM sports changed. By the mid-1930s 
football had become a game played by 
hulking men in leather helmets who could 
throw a legal forward pass. The flying 
wedge had long since been outlawed. The 
sport had gained its place in the local and 
national limelight, and in Burlington had 
more or less caught baseball in popular- 
ity. The UVM Baseball team had had 
some good seasons, but more bad. People 
had forgotten R. A. Stewart and his 1893 
team. 


— 
i 
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Considering all of this; the Burling- 
ton Cardinals baseball team couldn’t have 
arrived on the scene at a better time. In 
1936 they became Vermont’s entry in the 
Northern Léague, a summer baseball 
league for outstanding college talent, 


much like today ’s Cape Cod League. 

Formed on June 9, 1936, the Cardi- 
nals played their first game, a 6-3 win 
over the Plattsburgh Majors, on June 17, 
just two days before Max Schmeling 
knocked out Joe Louis at Yankee Sta- 
dium, 

The following Tuesday 1,300 fans 
showed up for the first Northern League 
-game played at Centennial Field, a 6-1 
Cardinals’ win over the Saranac Lake Red 
Sox, : 

From this first game right up until 
the last Burlington Cardinals game was 
called because of rain on September 1, 
1952, “The Flock,” as the Burlington 
team was affectionately called, had a 


loyal following. 
Dick Smullen, a Burlington pitcher 


from 1946-48 and now a resident of 
South Burlington and scout for the Los 
‘Angeles Dodgers, remembers his years in 
the league. ‘‘The games used to start at 


+5430 in the evening, and a lot of people 


would bring their dinner and come right 
over to Centennial Field from work,” he 
said. “We used to draw anywhere from 
1,000 to 3,000 fans a game, Teams used 
to like to come to Centennial Field. It 
was the best park in the league. Burling- 
ton was like the New York of the North- 


ern League.” 
The six league teams each carried 16 


players. The maximum salary was $200 a 
month, all of it intended to cover a 
player’s expenses. The expense money is 
what led to the league’s downfall. 

In the late 40s the Big Ten took 
exception to the player salaries and 
warned its players against competing in 
the Northern League. There were some 
players, however, who avoided detection, 
Michigan 
played in the Northern League under the 
assumed name of Jack Berger. 
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fullback Jack Weisenberger . 


Then in 1952 Asa Bushnell, the 
Eastern Coast Athletic Conference Com- 
missioner, ruled that since collegians in 
the Northern League were being paid to 
play baseball they were professionals and 
thus ineligible for intercollegiate play, 
Stripped ‘of its main source of talent, the 
Northern League was forced to fold. 

Smullen estimates that between two 
and three hundred future major leaguers 
played on the various Northern League 
teams that passed through Centennial 
Field before the league closed down. 

Perhaps the most famous of these 
was Robin Roberts, who went straight 
from the Northern League to fame with 


. the Philadelphia Phillies. In 1947 Roberts 
| went 20-1 while playing for the Mont- 


pelier-Barre Twin City Senators, His lone 
defeat came against the Cardinals at 
Centennial Field. The following year he 
was pitching in the major leagues, In 
1950 he went 20-11 as a member of the 
famous Whiz Kids Phillies’ team that 


‘made it to the World Series, and in 1952 
he had his best year, going 28-7. In all the 


Hall of Famer won 286 major league 
games, 

Several other Phillies spent part of 
their early careers in the - Northern 
League. Pitcher Dick Farrell, catcher 
Jackie Mayo and bonus baby shortstop 
Ted Kazanski were among them, Pitcher 
Jack Sanford, who later became Rookie 
of the Year with the Phillies, was released 
after a one-day tryout with Burlington in 
1947, 


Two famous Boston Red Sox also 
came to Centennial Field as young 
players. Like Roberts, Johnny Antonelli 
made the jump straight from the North- 
ern League to the majors. He played for 
the Rutland Royals just one year before 
joining Boston at the age of 18. ; 

Playing for the Malone Flames in the 


jeague’s last year was Harry Agganis, later - 


a popular Red Sox first baseman, who 
died of Leukemia in 1955 after only two 


particular its grandstand, fell into dis- 
repair. 

In 1978, UVM baseball returned and 
it was Smullen, along with a number of 
other. Burlington area baseball fans 
including Tom Blanchard, Roland 
Vachon, Dick Heavner, Don Picard, Paul 
Farrar, and Bob Martineau, who began to 
clean the field and stands for the return 
of UVM baseball. 

Among those who worked hard were 


the UVM baseball players themselves, 
Smullen said, “The dirt on the stands was 


» South Burlington resident and 
Dodgers’ scout Dick | 
Smullen as a Burlington Car- 
dinai in the late Forties. 


three to four inches high, and the pigeons 
had been in there too. Those kids worked 
awfully hard. You would appreciate the 


‘ way Centennial Field looks now if you 


had seen it then.” 

The clean-up also opened the park 
for another of Smullen’s projects: a new 
Northern League. “‘I felt there was a need 
for a league for the good area players,” - 
he said. “Too many of them were going 
to waste, playing softball, for lack of 
competition.”’ 


Form 1A-1M-12-46 


PLAYERS MEMORANDUM 


Date AEE ae 


Print or type name and address of player plainly below 


hichard Smulle n 


NAME (Give first name—do not abbreviate) 


45. Howard Hall, U. of Notre Dame 


STREET and NUMBER 


South Bend 


Indiana 


POST OFFICE 


During the season 1949 the player named above agrees to play baseball with 


ee Or 


NAME OF CLUB 


of the Northern League, Inc. a 


PLAYER'S SIGNATURE 


(Directly after signatures are affixed mail original copy to WM 


x 


INFIELDER - OUTFIELDER - PITCHER 


STATE 


at$ 200,00 


poe SIGNATURE ~ 


per month. 


Commissioner, Northern League, Inc. 
Burlington, Vermont. Above information will be treated strictly confidentially.) 


Courtesy Dick Smullen 


Smullen’s 1949 contract showing the maximum monthl 
salary for a Northern League player. ~ 


years in the majors. 

And there were many others, playing 
for teams like the Bennington Generals, 
the St. Johnsbury Yankees, the St. 
Albans Giants, the Keene Bluejays, and 
the Brattleboro Maples. 


After the league’s closing following 
the 1952 season, the UVM Catamounts 
again became the only organized baseball 
team in Burlington, For two years they 
dominated the sporting crowd in the 
Queen City and compiled a 22-14 record. 
In 1955 they were joined by a farm team 
of the Kansas City Athletics, Grouped 
with seven Canadian teams, the Burling- 
ton Athletics lasted just one year, 

Sixteen years later Burlington lost its 
other organized baseball team when the 
sport was discontinued at UVM _ for 
financial reasons, Centennial Field, and in 


Since its 1aception in 1978, the new 
Northern League has seen several of its 
players sign minor league contracts. For- 
mer UVM players Bill Currier (Phillies) 
and Jeff Greene (recently released by the 
Dodgers) were among them. Bill Roch- 
ford, another Northern League player, 
was the Red Sox number one pick in 
the January 1982 draft. As Smullen says, 
“If one or two a year make it, it’s worth 
Thess 


So, aS a new generation of major 
league hopefuls play for new Northern 
League teams like the Burlington A’s 
and Expos, Centennial Field remains 
the site for their games, One senses a 
certain connection between the two eras, 
and even to the one before, | wonder if 
Grace Ainsworth was a baseball fan. 
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UVM Sports Notes 


Comeau Switches 


To Defense 


In an effort to fill the space created by the 
graduation of starting fullbacks Alix Manny, Debby 
O’Connor, Ellen Krimmel, and Judy Lafler, coach 
John Carter has shifted last year’s leading scorer, 
Heidi Comeau (9-4-22) to defense, 


“It’s better for me because I get to look at the 

whole field,” said Comeau, “In soccer, you can’t play 

one position, You have to be able to play all of them. 
If I can help the team, I’ll do it.” . 

Also switching to the backline will be freshman 
Ellen Kershko, who was a halfback in high school. 
The other two backline positions are as yet undeci- 
ded. 

Goalie Kiki Sirop, who finished last year with a 
1.15 goals against average and seven shutouts, will 


play behind this makeshift arrangement, 


Up front, Cathy Jamula (8-1-17) and Grace 
Emmert (0-8-8) will be joined by either Jessie Drezer 
or Pauline Fagan, both freshmen, or sophomore 
Stephanie Crames (6-1-13). 


Stebbins Gears Up 


“It’s always nice to get spectators, but my 
athletes understand long-distance running is not going 
to be a draw like a football game,” said UVM Cross 
Country coach Ed Kusiak, referring to the notorious 
lack of fan support at cross country meets. . 

Among those used to performing to considerably 
less popular acclaim than most other athletes are the 
two top runners on this year’s team: Steve Stebbins 
and Sam Davis. 

Stebbins, a track team member also, is the 
University record holder in the. 10,000 meters 
(30:27.1). In training last week he ran 124 miles, well 
above the average of 65 to 70 for a cross country 
runner. 

Davis ran second to Stebbins last year and placed 
in the top five in several meets, 

To balance out the squad, Kusiak is relying on 
continued development from returning runners Peter 
Day, Scott Wagner and Steve Piscopo. “Last year 


Looking ahead... 


UCLA Bruins 


Date: September 15 

Time: 3 p.m. 

Series Record: 0-0-1 

Last Meeting: On September 9, 1979 UVM and 
UCLA played to a scoreless tie at Centennial 
Field. 

Coach: Sigi Schmid 

Captains: Grant Clark and Tim Harris 


The soccer Cats will continue their play against 
potential top 20 teams when they host the UCLA 
Bruins on Wednesday. Last year, the Bruins finished 
with a 12-5-3 record, and they figure to be equally 
competitive this year. Last year’s top scorers, Tibor 
Pelle (12 goals) and Gary Kretzchman (eight goals), 
are returning for:their senior years on the forward 
line. Goalie Tim Harris, a candidate for All-America: 
honors, will also be back for the Bruins this fall. He 
allowed under a goal a game last year. In addition, the 
Bruins have two freshmen, Dale Ervine and Paul 
Caliguiri, who were both members of the American 
Junior National Team this past year. 


they blossomed into pretty decent runners. They will 
be a key in our season this year,” said Kusiak. 

Kusiak would like to improve upon last year’s 
8th and 13th place finishes in the Easterns and New 
Englands respectively. The Easterns will be held here — 
in Burlington on October 23, “Running on his home 
course is a definite advantage for the runner because 
he knows it so well,”’ said Kusiak. “Aside from some 
people closely related to the team, I don’t expect a 
lot of fans to show up, but when you’re running 
that last five miles, pain can be on your mind more 
than cheers.” 


SEF YOUR JOSTENS REPRESENTATIVE. 


A Josten’s representative will be at Preston’s Friday from 6 to 8:45 and all day 

Saturday to answer questions about class rings for UVM, St. Mike’s, Cham- 

plain, Trinity, and all area high schools. Samples will be shown, along with a 
display of Super Bowl rings produced by Josten’s. 


FJ. PRESTON & SON 


MON. & FRI. 9:30-8:45, TUES.-THUR. & SAT. 9:30-5:15 A family of Vermont jewelers since 1844 Member: American Gem Society 


UM INES 


Tougher Schedule Looms 


The transition from Division II to Division I may 
make improvement on last year’s 9-5-3 record diffi- 
cult for the Field Hockey team, a fact that coach 
Janice Lange says she accepts.. ‘Our schedule is much 
more difficult than last year,” she said. “If we win 
nine or 10 games this year, it’ll be a success,” 

The only senior on this year’s team, captain Pat 
Donze, will be moved from goalie, where she has 
played the last three years, to a link position, Lange 
considers her ‘“‘an excellent field player.” The move 
was made practical by the transfer of former area 
high school goalie Barb Poulin from UNH to UVM. 

Among this year’s freshmen, only halfback Joyce 
DeFreest was assured of a spot on the team in the 
week preceding the season opener. “She’s tall but 
very fast. Her stickwork is excellent,” said Lange. 

_ The graduation of most of last year’s goalscorers, 
including Most Valuable Player and UVM all-time 
leading scorer Jeanne Gaudreau (11-6-17) puts 
pressure on Jane Panicucci (6-0-6) and Amy Croke 
(2-0-2). Lange considers these two forwards her top 
goal-scoring threats this year. 


McCredie Returns 


After a spring season he called ‘‘a disaster except 
for a few strong individual performances,” UVM 
Men’s Tennis coach Harold Greig is not optimistic 
about the prospects for this year’s team. - ; 

Several players from last year’s spring and fall 
teams will be back, but Greig admits that “the team’s 
ranks have been decimated by graduation.” 


Bob McCredie, last year’s number one seed, is 
among those returning. Other players coming back 
are Alex Stimpson, Leif Strong, Peter Neuman, 
Trip Ward, and Clark Wulff, who was reinstated to 
the team after being dropped last fall. 


Greig’s difficulties are compounded by the fact 
that he must choose his team in just two practice 
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Plattsburgh St. 


little differently. Yet we were 
able to come back and show 
some consistency, but there 
seemed to be a haze of atmos- 


‘phere above the field ana we 


were unable to cut it.” 

Plattsburgh coach Meyer 
seemed pretty happy with the 
result, “I think today we saw an 
exceptionally clean game, a 
sportsmanlike game,” he said. “I 
am very satisfied with the tie, no 
doubt about it. If we had won 
the game, it would not have 
been deserved. By the same 
token, if Vermont had won the 
game, it would not have been 
deserved either.” 


Soccer Scratches... UVM 
now plays its next four games 
against probable top-20 finish- 
ers; Adelphi and Duke this 
weekend in New York, UCLA 
next Wednesday here in Burling- 


ton, and defending champion 
UConn 1n Storrs the following 
Saturday... Reinhardt on_ this 
weekend in New York: “We're 
going to build from (today’s) 
experience, so that when we 
leave on Friday we’re going to 
be much stronger by the time we 
get to Adelphi.”... Opening day 
hasn’t been very easy for UVM 
of late. The last time the Cats 
won their season debut was in 
1978, when they defeated St. 


- Lawrence, 2-1. After that, UVM 


tied UCLA 0-0 in 1979, tied 
B.C. 0-0 in 1980, and lost to 
Indiana last year 2-0... Carl 
Christensen is. back as Rein- 
hardt’s assistant this year, but 
Peter Baldwin is not. He is tied 
up with business obligations... 
The pre-season polling in New 
England Division I: Vermont is 
fourth, behind Connecticut, 
B.U. and B.C. 


Cats Preview 


A opponents, Last year, ucicnd- 
ing NCAA Division I runner-up 


Indiana visited Centennial Field 
as did 1981 finalists Connecticut 
and Alabama A & M. And when 
UCLA makes its appearance in 
town next week, it will mark the 
second time in four years the 
Bruins have traveled 3000 miles 
to Burlington. 

Also, UVM has been in the 


~NCAA Division I tournament 


four times in the last decade, 
and were champions of the-old 
Yankee conference seven times. 
What with this past summer’s 
World Cup and the interest in 
soccer it sparked, and the 
possibility of a football strike 
looming in the back of everv- 
one’s mind, even more folks m 
attend the festivities off East 
Avenue this fall. 


The fans and _ players 
support the program in hopes of 
realizing the one thing which has 
eluded the UVM soccer program 
— a victory in a playoff game. 
Last year, the Cats were out- 
matched 6-2 by the Huskies 
in Storrs and in 1977 and 1978, 
UVM lost in the NCAA tourney 
to Rhode Island 1-0 and Brown, 


1982 UVM Batting Pct. 


O'Sullivan Nee’ Ab ole’ 
Nelson 375 14 24 
Mitchell 364 27 77 
Gasparino 352 28 88 
McCaskill 2 27 82 
Boraski 324 21 34 
Coursen .309 25 68 
Connolly .289 21 45 
Gloyd .281 24 64 
Sheehan 259 28 85 
Sanderson .254 25 67 
Silva 250 6 4 
Barlow 2A> 6°43 
Bartlett 228 27 92 
Boucher .227 28 88 


1982 UVM Pitching ERA W. L. 


McCaskill ae Oo. 44 
Vos zoe: 2-0 
McGinn 2418-2 4 
Wagner 327660 1 
Goddette a0. 6 2 
Christenson BOs ray 3 
Jablonski 546 2 1 


i bb am 


1982 UVM 


Baseball Stats 


. R. H. 28 38 -HR RBI SB. 
3 ie 80.70? — 80 853 0 
12 fe 7Ge 0 0 3 2 
17 2a ae oo 0-7 
meerot A. Oe S822. OR 
15 31 poe ae ee) 
8 11 oe 1 § 0 
U1 2) ee 3d, 2 O> ee 
$0.13. 0 2° BO oF 7778 
9 18s who. 3 13 «~«O 
nwa sO On a4 SD 
oct se Oe so. .4 
Pee OMe o.0- “0+ 0 
aj ie +51 BO; 210 
iSaai2 4) 0 10.8 
14203 1 1 58: 
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3-1. Then there was 1975, a 
great season which brought 
Reinhardt post-season honors 
but ended on a terrible note 
when the Cats lost a 3-1 playoff 
lead in Connecticut with six 
minutes to play and bowed to 
the Huskies in overtime, 4-3. In 
1966, UVM downed Lynchburg 
College of Virginia, but that was 
just a consolation game in the 
Atlantic Coast tournament. In 
the regular playoffs that year, 
the Cats lost to Elizabethtown, 
2-0. 


Since making the playoffs 
again is a realistic goal, let’s use a 
little Reinhardtian logic. Two 


| years ago, after UVM had failed 


to score a goal in its first five 
games, a frustrated Paul Rein- 
hardt looked at things philoso- 
phically. “Once we score one 
goal it will become contagious,” 
he said. “Once we get that first 
one, we'll keep scoring over and 
over again.” Naturally, it follows 
that once Vermont gets that first 
playoff win, they’ll keep win- 
ning and winning in the playoffs, 
It’s just a matter of time, isn’t 
it? 


G. CG. IP. H. BB SO. Sv. 
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Anxious for Snow? 


FREE SKI TUNES 


(wax, flat-file, sharpening, p-tex, 
binding check) 


$20 value... 


Saturday, Sept. 11th 


(one day only!) 
> at 


c 


Carroll Reed 
a SKI SHOP [% 
THE 


WINOOSKI 


MILL 


Mon.-Sat. 10-9 
Sun. 12-5 


P.S. Don’t miss our preseason ski sale 
starting today Sept. 3rd. 


WOOD », 
WIRE 


$25.00 Student Membership includes: 
-use of the two paddle courts | 
-use of the house paddle racquets 

-use of the shower & sauna facilities 
at no charge from now until Dec. 31st 


MIXED DOUBLES TOURNAMENT 
call 863-5515 to sign up 
draw Closes Sept. 23rd. 

matches Sept. 25th and 26th. 
$40.00 per team or 
free admission with membership 


Registration for Paddle tennis classes is 
offered through the UVM P.E. department- 


at call 656-3070 for further information. 
Lakeside Tennis 


and Racquet Club 


75 Farrell Road, S. Burlington 


—yy 
IP A\ ing re So mole information: 
| 656-9416 
“| 9 8 ) & C for ticket information)” 
SOCCER — Women 
SEPTEMBER 
14 PLYMOUTH STATE 
16 CASTLETON STATE 
18 at Cortland State 
22 PLATTSBURGH STATE 
25 at Harvard 
28 at Dartmouth CER M 
SOCCER — Men 
Pr sabe: at Massachusetts sacha 
Wea eiidiek Wed. 8 PLATTSBURGH STATE —_3:00 p.m. 
Sat : BCiNE: uy Sat.-Sun. 11-12 at Adelphi Soccer Classic—Garden 
Sin YALE City, NY (Hosted by Adelphi 
. University) 
ad Aes tie 11(Sat.)  UCLAvs. Adelphi 12:00 noon 
ee ec ratach VERMONT vs. Duke 2:00 p.m. 
a at New Hampshire 12(Sun.) | UCLA vs. Duke 12:00 noon 
3 Pe eee VERMONT vs. Adelphi _2:00 p.m. 
| es WADA Wed. 15 UCLA 3:00 p.m. 
. Sun. 19 at Connecticut 2:00 p.m. 
Sat. 25 at Boston University 1:00 p.m. 
i Wed. 29 at Middlebury 3:00 p.m. 
CROSS COUNTRY — Men eae 
= SEPTEMBER Sat. 2 MASSACHUSETTS 
; Sat. 11° A.T. POST ROAD RACE _ 11:00 a.m. (Homecoming) 1:30 p.m. 
iz ; ain | Tues. 14 PLATTSBURGH STATE 4:00 p.m.; Wed. 6 ST. MICHAEL’S 3:00 p.m. 
: aS ee Hi NEW HAMPSHIRE/BATES — 4:00 p.m. Sat. 9 at Rhode Island 10:30 a.m. 
§ A ues. at Keene State 4:00 p.m. Wed. 13. BRIDGEPORT 3:00 p.m. 
5 Sat. 25 WILLIAMS/ALBANY STATE 1:00 p.m. Sat. 16 NEW HAMPSHIRE 1:00 Apts 
7 Sat. 23 BOSTON COLLEGE 1:00 p.m. 
43 OCTOBER Wed. , 27 at Dartmouth 2:00 p.m. 
i Sat. 2 at Maine - 11:00 a.m. Sat. at Maine 10:00 a.m. 
= Ne |Wed. 46 ST. MICHAEL'S 4:00 p.m. 
ie 2 meee tee | Sat. 9 at St. Lawrence w/Plattsburgh NOVEMBER ~ 


‘ een Ei State 12:00 noon: 
i ‘a & eee Wed. 13 VERMONT STATE MEET— 
Li Burlington, VT (Hosted by UVM) 3:00 p.m. 
Sat. 23 EASTERN CHAMPIONSHIPS— 

Burlington, VT (Hosted by UVM) 1:00 p.m. 


Tues. 2 at Plymouth State 2:30 p.m. 
Thurs. 4. at Yale 2:30 p.m. 


ie a | |S NOVEMBER 
ae : SS, Sat. 6 at New England Championships— 
Franklin Park, Boston, MA 


TENNIS — Women 


SEPTEMBER 


Sat. 13 at ICAAAA Championships— Sat. 11 MASSACHUSETTS 1:00 p.m. 
Bethlehem, PA (Hosted by Lehigh Univ.) Wed. 15 at New Hampshire 3:30 p.m. 

Sat. 18. McGILL 1:30 p.m. 

Fri. 24 PLYMOUTH STATE “2=3:90 Pan: 

Sat. 25 at Albany State 1:30 p.m. 

Mon. 27 at Middlebury 3:00 p.m. 


CROSS COUNTRY — Women 


SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER 


i: 1 t Col 4:00 p.m. 
iw Sat. 18 at Dartmouth Invitational 11:00 a.m. ae 2 < ee 11:00 ee 
os Sat. 25 at Williams Invitational 1:00 p.m. Thurs. 7  COLBY-SAWYER 3:30 p.m. 
Wed. 29 ST. MICHAEL’S w/ JOHNSON Sat. 9 at Dartmouth 2:00 p.m. 

STATE Tues. 12 at Skidmore 4:00 p.m. 


Tues. 19 ST.LAWRENCE 


OCTOBER 
Sat. 2 at Maine 11:00 a.m. 


Wed. 13 VERMONT STATE MEET 3:00 p.m. ee : 
Burlington, VT ; 
(Hosted by UVM) TENNIS — Men 
Sat. 23 atMassachusetts w/ 2:00 p.m. 
: ; SEPTEMBER 
New Hampshire and Connecticut Sat. 14 StMaine = 40:00 a.m. 
Tues. 14 at Albany state 3:00 p.m. 
Sat. 18 | MASSACHUSETTS : 1:00 p.m. 
Tues. 21 PLATTSBURGH STATE 3:00 p.m. 
1 oes Fri.-Sat. 24-25 at Great Dane Classic, Albany, NY TBA 
VOLLEY BALL Women (Hosted by Albany State) 
; Tues. 28 at New Hampshire 3:00 p.m. 
SEPTEMBER : . 
Sat.-Sun. 11-12 at New Hampshire Invitational TBA Thurs. 30. atSt. Michael's 3:00 p.m. 
Fri.-Sat. 17-18 at Massachusetts Invitational 6:00 p.m. OCTOBER 


Sat.-Sun. 24-25 at Salem State Invitational 6:00 p.m. 


(Hosted by Albany State) 
Tues. 5 RPI 3:00 p.m. 


pe theleie Fri. 15 at Dartmouth 3:00 p.m. 


Sat... - 2 at Maine 11:00 a.m. 
Fri.-Sat. 8- 9 at So. Connecticut Invitational 6:00 p.m. 
Sat. 16 at Springfield Invitational 9:00 a.m. 
Sat.-Sun. . 23224 at Northeast Invitational— 
Williamstown, MA TBA 
(Hosted by Williams College) FIELD HOCKEY 
SEPTEMBER 
Sat.-Sun. 11-12 at Connecticut Invitational 
Sat. 11. NorthCarolinavs. Northwestern 11:00 a.m. 
VERMONT vs. Connecticut 2:00 p.m. 
Sun. 12 Consolation/Championship 11:00 a.m. 
Sat. 18 Bridgewater State (at Brattleboro, VT) 10:00 a.m:, 
Brattleboro Union High School 
Sun. 19 NORTHEASTERN 11:00 a.m. 
Thurs. 23 at Boston College 3:00 p.m. 
Sat. 25 MASSACHUSETTS 1:00 p.m. 
Wed. 29 DARTMOUTH 3:00 p.m. 


NOVEMBER 
Sat. 6 SIENA w/ ALBANY STATE 1:00 p.m. 


GOLF — Men 


SEPTEMBER 
Fri. 10 ST. MICHAEL'S 


Tues. 14. at J. C. Goss Vermont State 
Championships—Middlebury, VT 
(Hosted by Middlebury College) 

Tues. 21 at New England Colonial Invitational — if 

"3 Port Judith, Al Sf 
(Hosted by Univ. of Rhode Island) 


OCTOBER 

Sat. at Maine 12:00 noon 
Mon. at Middlebury 4:15 p.m. 
Fri. PLYMOUTH STATE 3:30 p.m. 
Tues. at St. Lawrence 4:00 p.m. 
Sat. at Ithaca 1:00 p.m. 
Sun. at Syracuse 1:00 p.m. 
Wed. at Castleton State 3:30 p.m. 
Sat. COLGATE 11:00 a.m. 
Tues. at Johnson State 3:00 p.m. 
Thurs. BOSTON UNIVERSITY 3:00 p.m. 
Sat. NEW HAMPSHIRE 1:00 p.m. 


Sat.-Mon. 25-27 at New England Championships— 
Williamstown, MA (Hosted by Williams 


College) 


OCTOBER 
Sun.-Mon. 3-4 at Toski Invitational—Amherst, MA 


(Hosted by Univ. of Massachusetts) . 
Wed.-Thurs. 6-7 at ECAC Northern District Champion- a Nt 
ships—site to be determined Vis 


he Be eH NOVEMBER 
- - 46-18 at ECAC Final Championships—site Was i. . 
SateMon NN to be determined why ee OM | Wed. LYNDON STATE 3:00 p.m. 


FO) CPW 1h ord 
Aho ie’ e A) we ™ bid 


oun 
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Greig is wary 


days before the team opens its season at Maine 
on September 11. 

“This year for the first time I’m making everyone 
try out, including last year’s team,” he said. 


Players Wanted 


Anyone interested in trying out for the Men?s 
Golf team may come to the Athletic Office in Patrick 
Gymnasium and sign up, said coach J, Edward 
Donnelly. 

“Aside from our tri-captains, Mac Bigger, David 
Marshall, and Joseph Phillips, we will have positions 
open. We’re ready and willing to give those interested 
a chance,” said Donnelly. 

The first match will be at the Burlington Country 
Club on Friday against St. Michael’s. 


Foster Likes New Job 


New Volleyball coach Patty Foster admits that 
she has not had time to become familiar with her 
players. “At this point I don’t know much about 
them, but I am looking forward to coaching volley- 
ball on the collegiate level,” she said. 

Hired as both the Women’s Lacrosse and Volley- 
ball coach, Foster comes to UVM after serving as 
head coach for the University of Indiana Field 
Hockey team. Though she has no prior ‘experience in. 
coaching college volleyball, Foster has some back- 
ground in the sport. “I coached it in high school for 
one year, and I have taken a lot of volleyball physical 
education courses, It’s not like I don’t know anything 
about volleyball,” she said. 

Foster’s team this year will be young. Junior 
Monica Weis is the oldest of the five players returning 
from last year’s 22-20-1 squad. The others, Sara 
Hathaway, Camille Norris, Ann Stein and Lauren Van 
Der Eens, are sophomores, 

Tryouts for the remaining positions on the team 
will be held today and Friday from 4-6 p.m. in 
Patrick Gymnasium, 


Robison Making 
Tough Decisions 


_ “In each of the past few years we’ve had about 
fifty people try out for the five to eight spots avail- 
able on the team,” said Women’s Tennis coach 
Dave Robison. “‘We’ve had to turn down some pretty 
good players.” 

This year Robison will have two days to select 
seven new players to add to the nine incumbents on 
the roster, 

Last year’s top seed, Cindy Yates, is spending the 
semester at the University of Colorado. However, last 
year’s second through fifth seeds, Gail Earley, Jean 
Frankiewicz, Sue Stein, and Meg Bilgore, will be 
back, 

Holly lompkins, whom Robison thinks is one of 
the top doubles players in New England, will be back, 
as will fellow doubies player Sue Lewis. Lewis may be 
switched to singles this season. 

The team opens at home against Massachusetts 
on September 11. 


Loss of Schiavone Hurts 


Despite the loss of Anne Schiavone, the team’s 
top runner from a year ago, UVM Women’s Cross 
Country coach Perry Bland has reasons to be pleased. 
“Any time you lose your best runner, it hurts the 
team,” he said. “But the people who are back are 
more seasoned at this stage of the season than they 
were a year ago. They’re more prepared.” 

Three of the seven NCAA qualifiers from last 
year’s team will be back: captain Karen Bucke, Patty 
Roach and Erika Thuro. Also returning are Martha 
Lang, Betsy Haines, Liz Coseo and Anne Anglim, 

Bland called the team’s batch of freshmen 
“promising,” but refused to identify those who stood 
the best chance of making the team, 

The team finished second in New England last 
year, 4 position which Bland says “gets tougher and 
tougher to hold onto every year,”’ Still, he remains 
confident. “My runners are a year older and stronger, 
I am optimistic,” he said. 
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i, ae Fresh Homemade Muffins Daily 


whole wheat. gingerbread: biuebeny: carrot raisin - oatmeal 
raisin - molasses coconut : sticky bun - raspbery sourcream 
» whole wheat pumpkin - jelly surprise - bran & date - date & nut 
- spice - granola - orange mamalade - honey raisin - squash 
featuring one or two varieties each day 


204 Main St. 
Burlington, Vt. 
862-7517 Cc 


} Catering with Advance Notice 


f 
eS 


vi 


24 Hour Wrecker Service 
Anywhere, Anytime 


WE ARE RIGHT NEXT 
DOOR TO THE CAMPUS..!! 


AND RIGHT OFF INTERSTATE 89 — EXIT-14W 


We are a large, very well equipped service station, 
staffed with expert help that takes a sincere interest 
in you and your car. 


We feature GOOD, FAST SERVICE 


® Quality Tires 


@ Wrecker Service  @ Lubrication 
© Batteries , @ State Inspection © Wheel Balance 
@ Oil Change @ Tune Ups ® Towing 


@ Brake Work ® Cold Weather Starting 


Snacks, Dairy Products, Beer 


Wine & Cigarettes at Discounted Prices 


© 863-2896 


SERVICENTERS 


863-2896 © 24 HOUR SERVICE ¢ Williston Rd. 


e SHELBURNE e WINOOSKI © TAFT’S CORNERS 
ROAD Top of the hill At the light 


We Accept 
e MOBIL 


3] 
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The Winning Combination: 
Clothing Coordinated at... 


Burlington 
St Albans 
Montpelier 


AROUND THE WORLD: sails 
Spring 1983 (January 26-May 6) 

Port Everglades, Florida * Cadiz, Spain 
Piraeus, Greece ¢ Alexandria, Egypt 

* Haifa, Israel * Bombay, India * Colombo, 
Sri Lanka ¢ Manila, Philippines * Hong Kong 
*Keelung, Taiwan * Kobe, Yokahama Japan 


Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh, Semester at Sea offers students a superior 
full semester academic program and supporting field experiences. This one semester 
> alge is available to qualified students from all accredited colleges and univer- 
sities. 


More than 60 voyage related university courses. Faculty drawn from the University of 
Pittsburgh and other leading universities, augmented by visiting area experts. 


HIGH HOLIDAYS 


e e 


REFORM : TEMPLE SINAI, DORSET ST. 


Optional! tours, including special tours into the People’s Republic of China, available. 


Semester at Sea admits students without regard to color, race or creed. The S.S. 
Universe is fully air-conditioned, 18,000 tons, registered in Liberia and built in 
America. 


For a free color brochure, write: Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of Pittsburgh, Forbes. 
Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, PA 15260, or call toll free (800) 854-0195 (in California call 
(714) 771-6590). 


ORTHODOX : AHAVATH GERIM, ARCHIBALD ST. 


Some People ROSH HASHANAH ROSH HASHANAH i 
Fri., Sept. 17 at 8:00 pm Fri., Sept. 17 at 6:45 pm % 

] | Th Sat., Sept. 18 at 10:00 am Sat., Sept. 18 at 8:30 am ; 

a 8 e : Sun., Sept. 19 at 8:30 am © 


YOM KIPPUR 


Sun., Sept. 26 at 8:00 pm YOM KIPPUR 
Mon., Sept. 27 at 10:00 am Sun-, Sept. 26 at 6:30 pm 


CONSERVATIVE 1 OHAVI ZEDEK, 188 N. PROSPECT ST. Mon., Sept. 27 at 9:00 am 
ROSH_ HASHANAH 


Fri., Sept. 17 at 6:00 pm 
Sat., Sept. 18 at 9:00 am 
Sun., Sept. 19 at 9:00 am 


YOM KIPPUR 


Sun., Sept. 26 at 6:00 pm 
Mon., Sept. 27 at 9:00 am 


Student Union, 
But We're Great For 
Parents Too! 


Ever since we built Baxter’s, some folks at 

nearby colleges call us “The Student Union.” There’s 

» five music most every night, a lush atmosphere that’s 
perfect after a hard day on campus, and most 
important a lively young crowd. 

But The Sheraton-Burlington also knows just 
how to treat your parents. You and they can enjoy 
off campus dining in style at The Tavern Restaurant, 
and the rooms we offer make coming to see you 
almost a vacation. 

All of this royal treatment makes your parents 
feel good! 

And you know what happens then! 


Come see us soon either all by yourself, with a 
friend, or accompanied by your parents. We'll make 
you feel at home no matter what! 


ROSH HASHANAH DINNER 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 17 at 6 PM 


Waterman Presidents Dining Room 


BREAK THE FAST 


WATERMAN FACULTY DINING ROOM 
Sept. 27 a 7PM 


wa 


LOUNGE 
S) Sheraton-Burlington Inn 


SHERATON HOTELS & INNS, WORLDWIDE 
870 WILLISTON ROAD (/-69 & US 2), BURLINGTON, VERMONT 607/862 6576 
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FREE TURTLENECK 


with the purchase of our best 


FAIRE ISLE SWEATER 


Super selection including 

20 colors of machine wash 

| and dry turtlenecks- the 

= best wearing turtlenecks on 

the market today-regular 

value $12- offer good thru 
9/18/82 


Mid marketplace 


: Shitsesatli by Jay Blumenfeld 
Downtown Burlington ; 


28 Church St. 


Open Mon & Fri nites til 9 a 


Gigi- dedicated to juniors sizes 3-13 since 1964 | | 


“The smart buvers’ 
cheese store. 


“WHILE IT LASTS 
HEESEUARE.. ae DO 


Reading, current and classical 
Specializing in: 


Biography Mystery 
History Fine Arts 
Poetry Fiction Save *1.00 — (1 lb. 8 oz. cake) _ 


Science Fiction Our most peat size — serves 5 or 6 -- Stock 


your freezer 


- Cassettes + Scores - 
University and Small Press Books 


ae ae? 
© Bookst 


162 Battery St. 864-7989 Mon.-Sat. 9-6 Mon. & Fri. Eve. ‘till 9 


FRENCH BRIE .......°2.99.. 
Stoned Wheat Thin : 
Crackers (10 0z.)...... "1.09... 


(Case of 12 boxes: 99 ea.) 


398 Pine Street, Burlington, Vermont 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5:30 Sat. 9:30-5 


Look for 
the big yellow sign 
at our entrance, 


LZ) 
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\ FREE PARKING ENTER KING STREET 


} 


SSS so 


he 
Notice | | directly across the street 
of A from Pepsi. 
Arrival 


BURLINGTON © 


Map Location C6 ag v 


A goodly number of first quality articles of 
clothing manufactured by Levi Strauss & Co. 
of San Francisco has just arrived and is 
awaiting your inspection at 32 Church St. 

in the City of Burlington, County of Chitten- 
den, State of Vermont. These articles include 
many pieces suitable for wear in the school. 
room, as well as everyday and work apparel. 
They will be available for your perusal start. 
ing today and continuing until the shipment 
is exhausted. Accept none but the genuine 
article at 


Apple Mountain 


32 Church Street 
Burlington, Vt. 05401 
Pate: 658-6452 
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“Last Chance’”’ Sale! 


The biggest savings on last winter’s 
X-C ski gear and outerwear! 


Sale ends September 18 at 5 pm! 


e Kastle X-C Skis.............. treat 50% OFF 
X-C SKI PACKAGES cae 
All packages include Skis, Alpina Sarna Boots, e Elan Model 034 Go-Fast Track Skis ...... $50. 
Exel Fiberglass Poles and Rottefella bindings. Sugg. retail $110. 
Adidas SLI 
" (Complete Starter Pkg) e Adult Wooden SKis...................005 $39.95 
Karhu Step * | ) 
ieompleteWaxlcaci e ee re Si GA ge utc 50% OFF 
Rossignol Touring AR* 
ae ase e All Racing Boots............... on sale from $39.95 
* 1982 - 83 Models e Rossignol Racing Skis................-..-..- $1 30. 
Equipe KS and KR......................--- 
OUTERWEAR Test Skis Reg. $195. 
All up to 60% OFF © Exel Ski Poles..........0cccce 20% OFF 


Turtlenecks 
Solids and Stripes in 100% Cotton and Blends 


Gloves and Mitts 


Telemark 
* Rossignol Randonnee Skis were $140. Now $115. 
Only 5 pair in Stock! 


4 New Models Arriving Soon! 
e Karhu XCD Comp. e Rossignol Randonnee Il 


Group of 
Beconta Stretch Poplin Wool & Chamols Hours: 


Bib Knickers Knickers SHIRTS 9-6 Mon. - Thurs. 


$29 reg. $37 50% OFF 9-9 Friday 


(from $9) 3 9-5 Saturday 


Buying anew bicycle can be 
confusing. At the Ski Rack, we'll take 
the time to fill in the missing pieces 
with information on all our bicycles 
and accessories. See the 

Peugeot P8 at $210.00. 


Oats 


shee CU 
i OE 
= aie 10% OFF 
: ee @ All Bicycles 


Rentals: $10.00 per day 
Deposit Required 


85 MAIN ST., BURLINGTON, + 658-3313 
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Citadel's "$250, 00 
bik guarantee against theft" wow 

Every great bike warranty * with the 88 Just 18 
cenit purchase of a fine 34 ‘ 
great rock’ Offer expires quality Matsuri bicycle 
See them both <a rt 1982 oe from 13 selected models. (e) 

local oid where pro . < 
Sunray paoler.- by lew. *See Citadel package MFG List $50 - Gaynes Reg. $38" 


Improve your memory. 


Order this memo board now-before you forget! "waset 

40% below regular retail—our regular price! Send -$3.50 for a 
prepaid 4.44 oz. tube of your choice. Please check your preference — 
and return this coupon with your name, address, check or money 


order to: Koromex 11 Jelly——_ ZPG SEATTLE 


q 
} 


Koromex }t Cream—__ 
Orthogynoi_ DEPT. MVC 
Orthocren)<«: 4426 Burke N. 


SEATTLE, WA 98103 


Gynoi b8 Jeli, ——____.._ 
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TEXAS INSTRUM 


TI - 30 I 


Advanced Algebraic and 
Trigonometric Calculator. 


ENTS 


] 
| 


Constant Memory 
48 Built in Functions 
‘Scientific Notation etc 


we 
$108. 


Just 
60 


TI - 55 I 


112 powerful functions 
for Science Engineering 
Simple programability 
8 Memories 
56 Program Sets 
Built in Conversions 


Sa 
$ 34 Just 36 


MFG List $50 - Gaynes Reg. $38 


INSTRUMENTS; 


TI - 58C 


Computer like Power in a 
portable Calculator 
Stores up to 480 programs 
or up to 60 memories 
Constant Memory 


Get a bike... 
Get a lock... 
during the great 
lock give-a-way 
sponsored by 
your local 
- participating 
dealer! 


Receive one CITADEL 


Business Analyst II. 


Quick Facts for Business 
Built in Statistical Funct. 


Becvarry. cock Auto Power Down Saves 
EXPERIENCE ITS INCREDIBLE RIDE! § = (579. 95 value) PLUS Battery Life 


Made by Nissan. Quality bicycles since 1916. 


for details. »—[—_== =| 


Sale Ends Sept. 25th Quanity Rights Reserved. 
Not Resp. for Typo Errors 
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EARL’S SCHWINN CYCLERY 


142 DORSET BT. 
SO. BURLINGTON, VERMONT O5401 
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CONTRACEPTIVE ey 
CREAMS & JELLIES //ff\\ | 


j 


FOR SALE 


4 


Chainline 1 Touring, training 
bicycle 23) Univega Sportour 


1981 sealed bearing hubs, - 


leather seat. Bags and tools 
plus more. call 863-3317 Bill. 
No reasonable offer refused. 


os lassified 


' Refrigerator, twice the size of 


a nnnanammnnnenonenaneennnatae 


1-person racing/touring 
canoe, 16 ft, 40 Ibs. All 
Kevlar hull, We-No-Nab 
Jensen, scratched but sound. 
Ideal for touring the Rangley 


Lakes, Adirondacks alone. 


$475 (950 new). 862-3279 
evenings. 


Miscellaneous equipment: 
computer terminal: Heathkit 
H-19 with manuals and 
cables, $600. Tuner-amplifier: 
Nikko Nr-519 with manuals 
and box, $70. Turntable: 
Phillips 222, $60. Slide 
carousels: GAF-Airequipt $1 
each. Call David Wilder, 
656-4635 or 864-7950. 


a dorm size fridge, but the 
same price. $50. Call 
656-4412, ask for Justine. 
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Pioneer SX 636 Stereo 
receiver, 37 watis per chan- 
nel, wainut casing, excellent 
condition. Call 658-6244, 
Tim. $125. 


On Campus Music Recycling 
Center: Used albums bought 
and sold by Jim Sheid out of 
Slade 307, Redstone Campus. 
Reasonable rates; honest, no 
Push service. Best hours to 
call or drop by are between 
3-5:00 weekdays. 


Sie 


Bargains Galore - We're mov- 
ing, everything goes. Desks, 
Chairs, plants, household 
goods, clothes etc. Sat 9/11 
9-4 pm. 109 S. Crest Dr., Burl- 
ington. 658-5915. 


Fashion that functions! Color- 
ful, 100% woolen sweaters, 
alpaca, ponchos, shawls, caps, 
berets, gloves and more. All 
from South America. The Gr- 
ingo Trail, everyday on the 
Burlington Marketplace. 
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FAST 
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OM, NOT REALLX.. THE ARTIC uns | 
KIND OF SHORT BECAME THE MATH | 
|| WAS PUT IM THE HOSPITAL By THE 


COMPA HE INTERVIEWED) 


: 
: 
: 


Dancercize - Fitness and jazz 
Classes start Mon. Sept. 13th 
at “Centre de Danse” in 
Champlain Mill on Mansfield 
Ave. Night and day classes 
available, approx. $35 for 6 
week session. Call Jill, 
864-6641 or 655-0005. 


nat sas 


Satine ae 


Pm interested in forming a 
serious Rock/New Wave 
vand, and need other musi- 
cians. If interested call Mike, 
656-3445. 


=] 


CLA 


Advertise in the Vermont Cynic! Only $2 a week fo 
up to 25 words. $5 for businesses 


Mail to: 


The Vermont Cynic 
Billings Center, UVM 
Attn. Classifieds 


Category: 
Message: 


Name: 
Address: 


Must be in our office by noon on the Monday before 


publication. 


‘SIFIEDS 


Dee eee a ne a ieee ie ec 


For our records: 


HOUSING 


Rooms for Rent. Nice rooms 
available very close to cam- 
pus. Room and board includ- 
ed. Call 656-3023. Ask for 
Wayne, Mike or Neal: (Males 
only). 


LEO TE SE EE A a ai eh a a 


Excellent typing, IBM, 11 
years experience. Free copy - 
editing, every page 
guaranteed perfect! Term 
papers, manuscripts, theses, 
medical legal, resumes, cor- 
respondence, rush jobs. 
Margaret Goodhart, | 
downtown’ Burlington, 
864-7600. 


LT ee 
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. Cleaning Services wanted for 
: 49 Clarke St. OFfering $5 per 
hour with possible end of 
. semester 
658-6244. 


bonus. Call 


LN a SETI 


HELP WANTED 


Part-time work stapling 
advertisements to bulletin 
boards for a nationwide firm. 
Choose hours, 2-10 weekly. 
No selling - pay based upon 
amount distributed. Average 
earnings $6.50 per hour. 
Other benefits. Independent . 
work, requires good com- 
munication, consistency. Con- 
tact Jean Swenson, 500-3rd 
Ave. W., Seattle, WA, 98119, 
(206)282-8111. 
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The Stereo Exchange 


At Gaynes _ 
“Glad To Have You Back Special” 


___The TDK SAC90___ 


Find the right internship 
experience for yourself. Ge 


Ctr. for Service—Leaming 
41 S. Prospect St. 


Get acquainted 
at the 
Windjammer 
STEAKS 
SEAFOOD 
PRIME RIB 
and the best 
salad bar 
in town! aS 
{Lunch and Dinner 7% 


- WINDJAMMER 


STEAKS ¢ SEAFOOD © PRIME RIBS 


1076 WILLISTOM ROAD © $0. BURLINGTON, VERMONT © 062-6585 ¢ Reservations accepted for pertes of 8 or more 


_at GAYNES 


658-6952 


16 airconditioned lanes es. | 


Complete stock of bowling balls =" 


Cocktail lounge . COUPON 


- a é eG 
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saturday Night Bowling Specials 


Just 5 minutes south of Sears on Shelburne Id. 


10% OFF 


For All College Students 
(With this ad) 


Onion River Canvas 


Compan 
welcomes you back to the books 
with a 20 avi 


on 


Director's 


| Buy 1 Double Burger 
peels g Get the 2nd 


*Monogramming available 

We also have knapsacks, duffles, totes, epee eG Siena for only 40¢ 
iW o lain Mill © Winooski 

655-3068 @ River Level ¢ Champ 1087 Williston Rd. So. Burlington 

237 N. Winooski Ave. Burlington 
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| Quality Used Clothing 


26 Main Street, Winooski 
Mon-Thur 10-6 Fri 10-8 Sat 10-5 


SHARE THE 


COST OF LIVING 


Give to the American Cancer Society. ¥@ 
THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE. 


THEREIS A 


LIME, 
ibaa te ae fiona rT a8 int TTT OPCP STOTT ER ae ae 


LUMS OFFERS: 


© A Beautiful Batch of Burgers 
© Complete Sandwich Menu 
© Country Garden Salad Bar 
® Selected Beers and Wine 
® Varied Dinner Menu 
Steaks — Chicken — Seafood — Italian Dishes 
Kids Can Dine For 
A Dollar Seventy Nine 


OPEN 
11 AM ‘til 1:00 AM — WEEKENDS ’til 2 AM 


Ut anne ln Vv 
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THE BEST STEREO BARGAINS IN TOWN 
ARE ON NORTH AVENUE 


AT AUDIO EXCHANGE, VERMONT’S ONLY TRADING CENTER 
FOR USED HIGH FIDELITY EQUIPMENT. IF YOU’RE LOOKING FOR 
TOP QUALITY NAME BRAND STEREO COMPONENTS AT A PRICE, 
YOU'LL FIND THEM HERE. 

AND YOUR CHOICES ARE ASTOUNDING! 


THE MORE ADVENTUROUS MIGHT CHOOSE A MANY-MUSCLED 

GIANT OF A SYSTEM COMPLETE WITH SPEAKER LEVIATHANS 
A VIRTUAL TOWERING TITAN OF THE AUDIO WORLD. 

IT’S HERE AT AUDIO EXCHANGE. 

AND SO IS MOST EVERYTHING ELSE! 

WHATEVER YOUR CHOICE, YOU GET A NO-HASSLE GUARAN- 

TEE WITH EVERY UNIT....AT PRICES AS MUCH AS 50% 

OFF LIST. 


SO COME SEE US SOON. AND WHETHER YOU COME TO BUY, 
TO BROWSE OR JUST TO “SMELL THE POPCORN”, A WARM 
WELCOME AWAITS YOU. : 


WE BUY—SELL— i RADE 


r= | iene 


1062 North Ave. Burlington, 863-3711 
A DIVISION OF ACME ELECTRONICS 
OPEN TUES. THRU SAT. 8:30-5:30. CLOSED MONDAY 


MUSIC 


IN THE AIR 


presents 


A Very Special Evening with 


DAVE 
BRUBEC 


Friday, September 24, 8:00 pm 
Flynn Theatre, Burlington 
$8.75, $10.75 


Reserved seats available at: Flynn Box 
, UVM Campus Ticket Store. 

Mail Order: Send check or money order, 
self addressed stamped envelope, plus 50¢ 
per order handling charge to: Flynn The- 
atre, 153 Main Street, Burlington, VT 05401 
Make checks payable to Flynn Theatre. 

For information, group rates, reservations, 
and credit card purchases dial 86-FLYNN 
(863-5966). 
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S.A. CONCERTS PRESENTS 


Rasta Festival 1982 


VORP GAAP GGA ENG ELE IEDT LOPE IEE NOLL EAE LE TOE GE 


Sunday, Sept. 19.....8:00pm 
Place......Patrick Gym 
Ticket Prices...810.00 with UVM 


Student ID. On sale at the UVM Ticket Store 


...511.00 General Public located in the UVM Bookstore building. 
Further information at...656-3085 
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Pop Fizzles Out 


By Mark Cahill 

The music industry is in 
trouble. In 1981 record com- 
panies shipped 55 million less 
albums than the year before and 
the slip in sales has had its 
repercussions, Last August, for 
example, CBS Records fired 300 
employees and discarded ten 
branch offices. And CBS is by 
no means at the bottom of the 
sales totem pole: Rolling Stone 
magazine currently lists 15 CBS 
releases on their top 100 chart, 
four in the top twenty, 

The sales slump is evident in 
Burlington as well. Upstairs 
Records in The Church Street 
Market Place, for example, 
recently cut its album selection 
drastically, opting instead to 
capitalize on the lucrative home 
video and computer revolution. 
And Peter Riley of Record 
Town in the Burlington Square 
Mall also commented on the 
need for record shops to stock 
video cartridges, home taping 
accessories and video games. 
“Tt’s necessary to branch out, 
you can’t sell just records any 
more,” he said. Jay Strausser of 
Pure Pop Records on College St. 
summed up the local retailer’s 
problem: “‘There is no doubt the 
record business is changing. It’s 
going through a changing phase, 
with cassette tapes, with home 
taping, Walkmans, the whole 
nature of the music business is 
changing. Unless you’re in touch 
with that, you’re going to get 
beat.” 

But the industry is fighting 
these changes. They have, 
through Senator Charles “Mac” 
Mathias of Maryland, sponsored 
an amendment requiring royalty 
payments from blank tape and 
tape recorder producers. Howard 
Beldock, a lawyer who has 
worked closely with the major 
record companies, said the in- 
dustry believes the practice of 
home taping has cut into record 


sales by as much as one-third. 
The legislation is designed to 


. recoup some of these losses, 


And though the record 
companies have raised’ some 
prices to compensate for 


decreased sales, they have also 
experimented with lower priced 
alternative albums. Radio 
Records, through Atlantic, for 
example, has released a five-cut 
LP by the band Hellcats which 
sells for a good deal less than a 
regular, 12-cut album. The 
rationale behind the Hellcat 
release is that the buyer will get 
five strong songs at a lower cost 
and without the weaker filler 
material that usually dilutes 
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Summer Music: 


CEE, 
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and the Ugly. 
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otherwise solid albums. Jane 
Langlois of Musicland in the 
University Mall also mentioned a 
new “midline” series designed, 
she said, “to give the consumer a 
choice. To keep people from 
saying ‘I don’t want to buy that 
album so I won’t buy anything,’ 
companies have released a lot of 
older titles reduced from the 
eight dollar price range to a five 
or six dollar range, It makes 
people happier.” 


But some critics of the 
record industry say these efforts 
are merely superficial, band-aid 
solutions which do not address 
the fundamental problem within 
the industry itself: its own 


conservative promotional poli- 
cies, The major companies have, 
traditionally, followed a cau- 
tious path, banking only on 
proven talent and leaving new 
bands to record on independent 
labels or not at all. For example, 
George Thorogood and the 
Destroyers recorded their first 
albums on Rounder Records, a 
small folk/blues label. Only after 
they had shown _ themselves 
commercially viable, however, 
were they adopted by one of the 
industry’s bigger labels — Capital 
/EMI, 


In+the long run, many critics 
argue, this cautiousness perpe- 
tuates the industry’s erosion. 
Without the fresh input of new 
acts, the companies cannot hope 


to recoup their lost market. So, 
while the independent labels 
thrive on new and unconven- 


tional bands, the larger com- 


panies, spooked by the current 


slump, retreat even further into 
their self-destructive conserva- 
tive policies. 

Compounding the problem 
is the first round of budget 
slashes forcing companies to 
choose between retaining proven 
groups or developing new talent. 


Album-oriented radio 
(AOR) has not helped the prob- 
lem. Concentrating almost en- 
tirely on the statistically deter- 
mined top 500 hits and occa- 
sionally supplementing their pro- 
gramming with “‘classic’’ mater- 
ial (Stones; Who, Doors, Led 
Zeppelin), these stations remain 
unresponsive to new and experi- 
mental music. The new bands 
that are receiving airplay on 
AOR stations are produced 
strictly by formula, further 
decreasing musical variety. Since 
AOR will not play music that 
does not fit into their. format, 
the record companies are to a 
very great extent dependent on 
them as a showcase for new 
talent, and have been forced to 


cater towards the pop-radio 
market. 
There is no doubt that 


today’s music industry is chang- 
ing. The problems record com- 
panies are experiencing go 
beyond -what they can control 
through legislation, (i.e. home- 
taping) to the generally fleeting 
and trendy nature of the busi- 
ness as a whole. Just as bands 
have burst onto the scene 
with top albums only to fade to 
the obscurity of the cut-out 
bins, the industry has come to 
know the everchanging tastes of 
the American consumer. 


The Good, the Bad, 


By Jim Louderback 

The recording industry 
works in much the same way as 
the movie industry. It bankrolls 
popular stars, engages in media 
blitzes, and in the summer looks 
for that blockbuster song — the 
Star Wars of music, After a long 
summer of radio (and everyone 
listens to the radio in the sum- 
mer) ten or twelve songs emerge 
as the hits of the season, This 
summer was no exception, Some 
were good, even great, but 
others were bad enough to make 
Johnny Rotten turn over in his 
grave. 


The bad news first. 

The Go-Gos, amidst media 
hype and underwear ads, 
released their second album this 
summer, While Beauty and the 
Beat (their first) was a catchy 
though empty-headed album, 
Vacation confirms my suspicions 

the Go-Gos are five dumb-but- 
cute women with a great pro- 
ducer. The title track, plastered 
all over the airwaves, brings to 


mind saccharine and vanilla 
wafers, Its insidious refrain, 
“Vacation/all I ever wanted/ 
Vacation/ Had to get away,” 


sticks in the brain long after the 
tune fades. Look for their third 
album featuring ET on vocals. 


John Cougar’s latest is so 
unfit for listening I hesitate to 
give it any publicity. With the 
song “It Hurts So Good,” and 
refrains like “‘Life goes on/ even 
after the thrill of living is gone,” 
I can’t figure out if Cougar is a 
schizophrenic or simply a master 
of the obvious. 


Finally, two songs come to 
mind that are so overplayed 
they’re painful to listen to - 
Soft Cell’s “Tainted Love” (dink 
dink) and The Human League’s 
“Don’t You Want Me?” When I 
first heard 
was enraptured by it, but after a 
summer of overkill this song is 


just another bore, “Don’t You 


Want Me” was always the worst 
song on an otherwise good 
album, Hearing it every ten 
minutes didn’t help it any. 

Now the good news, 

From out of nowhere 
sprang an album entitled Busi- 
ness as Usual, With the single 
“Who Can It Be Now” firmly 
entrenched in the charts, the 
Australian group Men at Work is 
here to stay, They write songs 
about alienation and mental 
disorder, but pull them off with 
an optimistic and up-beat twist. 
Ron Strykert’s fine guitar work 
coupled with Greg Ham’s horn 
arrangements provide a perfect 


‘hardly wait for 


“Tainted Love,” I ° 


background for Colin Hay’s 
richly melodic voice. Men at 
Work is a band to watch. 

Another of the bright spots 
of 82’s summer music scene was 
the commercial success of the 
Motels. Martha Davis and Capi- 
tol records have produced a 
readily accessible album without 
compromising any of the unique 
charm they displayed on their 
last two albums. With the single 
“Only the Lonely” climbing 
through the top twenties, I can 
their fourth 
album. 

If you’re one of the three 
people in the U.S. who haven't 
heard “barf out, gag me with a 
spoon,” or seen Frank and Moon 
on the Today show, David 
Letterman, or the CBS Evening 
News, let me explain. Frank 
Zappa, with the help of daughter 
Moon Unit, has finally expanded 
his biting satire to the AM 
mainstream market. ‘Valley 
Girls,’ a running commentary 
on the adolescent girls of the 
San Fernando Valley (Vals), was 
embraced both by Zappa’s long- 
time fans and those who equate 
him with excrement consump- 
tion. Now that Zappa has 
discovered the key to commer- 
cial acceptance, let’s hope he 
doesn’t sell out his unique world 
view. 
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Hailing Taxi 


MONDAY 
SEPTEMBER 6 


New Student Mixer and Dance 
— 9:00 p.m. — 1:00 a.m., Marsh 
Dining Hall — Mix and dance to 
the sound of “The Decentz,”’ 
Burlington’s premier band. 


Informational Reception for 
Non-Traditional Students — 
7:30 — 9:00 p.m. — John Dewey 
Lounge, Old Mill — A special 
meeting providing “between the 
lines’’ insight to University 
policies and procedures, as well 
as a chance to meet other stu- 
dents with similar backgrounds 
and situations. 


TUESDAY 
SEPTEMBER 7 


Student Activities and Service 
Fair — 12:00 — 3:00 p.m. — 
Bookstore Area — Meet with 
clubs and groups at UVM — GET 
INVOLVED! 

Open Convocation — 4:00 — 
5:00 p.m. — Steps of Bailey 
Library — The traditional open- 
ing of the academic year. New 
students assemble at Old Mill at 
3:30 p.m. (Rain site — Ira Allen 


Chapel). 

All-Campus Picnic — 5:00 — 
7:00 p.m. — Library Quad — 
Entertainment provided by ‘“‘The 


Top Cats,” a UVM acappella & 


group. (Rain Site: Simpson 
Dining Hall) 


WEDNESDAY 
SEPTEMBER 8 


Outdoor Movie — 8:30 p.m. — 
Behind the Multi-Purpose Facility 
— FREE — 
The China Syndrome. 
(Rain site — 
Marsh Life Science 
Auditorium). 


THURSDAY 
SEPTEMBER 9 


Club Sports Fair and Recrea- 
tional Sports — 7:00 — 9:00 


"p.m. — PFG Complex — Intra- 


mural registration, club sports, 
tours of the facility and open use 
of the facilities. 


S.0.S. Program Party — 7:00 — 
9:30 p.m. — East Patrick Gym — 
Welcoming party for all new Off- 
Campus students. Sponsored by 
S.0.S. (Students Orienting Stu- 
dents). 


By Vince Thompson 

Black Uhuru never made it 
to Burlington’s Memorial Audi- 
torium Wednesday night, 
Instead, an apologetic promoter, 
Jay Strausser, explained to an 
anxious crowd that the band had 
been detained at the Canadian 
border. Michael Rose, lead singer 
for Black Uhuru, had encoun- 
tered trouble with immigration 
officials. In their place the Taxi 
All Stars, led by Sly Dunbar and 
Robbie Shakespeare, played to a 
suspicious but eventually enthu- 
siastic audience. 

The Taxi All Stars’ first 
tune, “Shine Eye Gal,” featured 
an unknown singer and then a 
jam session between Sly and 
Robbie. The :Sly° and Robbie 
combination !’d heard so much 
about was better than I could 
have imagined. They seemed to 
be playing in slow motion, but 
their interplay was fantastic. 
After a while their jams shed 
reggae pretenses and fook on 
rock and funk overtones. The 
guitarist-singer turned out to be 
“Sticky’”’ Thompson, who took 
off on some Chuck Berry-ish 
leads. the audience loved. The 
concert had a rock feeling, with 
wailing guitars, drum solos, and 
audience sing-a-longs, 

Many fans of Black Uhuru 
hope the band will pick up 
where Bob Marley left off and 
project the “‘roots’’ feeling into 


the: 80’s. Though the band can 


be classified as reggae, their 
style is moving away from the 
movement Marley led. If 
“Roots, Rock; Reggae” doesn’t 
mean anything to you, I'll fill 
you in on what it’s all about. 
In the past it has meant reggae at 
its best: a sound whose groove, 
especially rhythm and_ percus- 
sion, were hypnotic. The 
‘roots’? mood was usually a lazy 
one, The lyrics often were 
either about racial injustice or 
the joys of love. Some specu- 
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FRIDAY 
SEPTEMBER 10 


Billings Grand Opening — 4:00 
— 9:00 p.m. — Billings Center. 
“Kick off” the new year with the 
Billings Center Programming 
Board and meet with S.A. officers. 
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Short Takes 


PRELUDES 
Book II 


t By Paul Dembinski 

Below are a number of “short take” reviews of jazz and 
classical music, as well as their cousins ~ free improvisation and 
contemporary avant-garde. This column, appearing every other 
week, contains reviews of important recent releases along .with 
information on how to obtain the albums. 

Major labels first. Columbia has released six albums from the 
early 70s on their Contemporary Masters Series label. DUKE 
ELLINGTON, ART BLAKEY and THELONIUS MONK are 
among the best, but the highlight of the series is a 1971 recording 
by ORNETTE COLEMAN, taped around the time of the 
“Science Fiction” session but never released. The album features 
Coleman pitted against his typical two-group line-up, with a fine 
version of “Happy House.” Again, these albums are all previously 
unreleased, due to the fact that Columbia at that time thought it 
wiser to drop jazz artists and invest in more lucrative rock groups. 

From Electra/Musician, the third batch of releases came out 
a few weeks ago. Recommended: CHICO FREEMAN ’s Tradition 
in Transition and Echoes of an Era II. 

ECM Records, which had recently taken chances with new 
artists (STEVE TIBBITZ, CARLA BLEY), is back in their groove 
with their latest releases, Check out GARY PEACOCK’s Voices 
From the Past — Paradigm and Psalm by THE PAUL MOTIAN 
BAND. 

On to the independent labels. While the big daddies are 
crying, the little guys are thriving. Incus Records (14 Downs 
Road, London E5, England UK) has one new release and a 
re-release just out, both worthy of attention, Ode by THE LON- 
DON JAZZ COMPOSERS ORCHESTRA was recorded live in 
1972 and fell out of print soon after, While there is a great deal of 
structure to the album, there is also plenty of improvisation. 
Composed by bassist BARRY GUY, Ode also features saxopho- 
nist EVAN PARKER, percussionist PAUL LYTTON, trombonist 
PAUL RUTHERFORD and guitarist DEREK BAILEY. Aida, Mr. 
Bailey’s latest offering, is possibly his best yet. Milo Fine calls it 
“brilliant Bailey.”” (Warning to all hard-practicing guitarists: you 
may want to “quit after hearing Bailey, undoubtedly the best 
guitarist in the world.) 

Back in the U.S., Anima Records (231 East 5th Street, NYC 
10003) offers two new releases: Root Assumptions by JEROME 
COOPER and Live at Green Space by violinist BILLY BANG and 
saxophonist CHARLES TYLER. Root Assumption features 
percussionist Cooper in a one-man band set up playing the 
African Balaphone, Bass Drum and Sock Cymbal simultaneously, 
The drum and cymbal keep the beat while Cooper solos on 
the balaphone. There are enough’ rhythmic changes to keep the 
piece interesting, but 32 minutes of an African Balaphone solo 
does get tiring. The Tyler/Bang album holds together better. 
Although the album is free jazz, it is also folksy — not surprising 
since both have done their share of folk-type jazz playing. Tyler 
played with ALBERT AYLER and Bang, though not formerly 
trained, grew up listening to country and Puerto Rican (!) music. 
If you’re dying to get a grasp on what free jazz is all about, start 
here, 

New Classical releases: pianist MALCOLM BILSON’s latest 
effort is Haydn Keyboard Sonatas, Vols. I & II (Titanic Records, 
43 Rice Street, Cambridge, MA 02140). Bilson specializes in the 
works of the Viennese Masters (Mozart, Beethaven, Haydn) and 
used a piano of that period. The sonatas, from Haydn’s middle 
and late period, are performed accurately and flawlessly. Highly 
recommended. 

1750 Arch Records (1750 Arch Street, Berkeley, CA 94709) 
has released DEBUSSY’s Preludes: Book II. A very successful 
interpretation of a difficult work by pianist Jeanne Stark. 

PAUL WINTER’s latest offering is nothing less than a full 
scale mass called Missa Gaia. Recorded live in the Cathedral of St. 
John The Divine and in the Grand Canyon (!7), the album fea- 
tures THE PAUL WINTER CONSORT with chorus, pipe organ 
and the voices of wolf, whale and loon, creating “‘a joyous and 
contemporary celebration of the Earth in the form of a Mass” 
(from the liner notes), Check it out and see if you agree. (Living 
Music Records, Box 72, Litchfield, CT 06759). 

(Next week Ben Indek begins his column with reviews of 
New Wave, Reggae and Rock. The following week look for: new 
albums by Henry Threadgill and Alex Cline, and an introduction 
10 the New Music Distribution Service.) 
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Mary & Co. 


airbrush by Charles White 


THE ULTIMATE CARD STORE 


PALE.1 9.8 2 


28 Church Street Burlington 
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CONSIDER AN INTERNSHIP 


CENTER FOR SERVICE 
LEARNING 


CONTACT 
41 So. Prospect Street 
656-2062 


ie The : 
P~"Black Rose Cafe 


downtown Winooski 655-0061 
serving food daily Yam - 2am 
Sunday brunch llam - 3pm 


Bausch & Lomb 
Soit Contact Lenses. 


Natural look, comfortable fit. 


TAKE HOME} 
CONTACTS 
SAME DAY 


$30.00 EACH CONTACT LENS, 
(present prescription gladly refilled) 

New Patient Special: Present Soft 
ADD $65.00 Contact-Lens Wearer: 
eye examination ADD $34.00 
& foBow-up care eye examination 

Dr. Floyd M. Lapidow 
Dr. Reid L. Grayson 
Contact Lens Center atom Ais 5 ae 
i ex Junctio 
oe fon gaa (9 878-5509 


This Fall It’s 
Happening At 


This Weekend 


Pinhead 


September 9-11 at 9:30 
$1.00 Cover Thurs./$1.50 Cover Fri. ¢> Sat. 


Jorma Kaukonen 
September 12 at 8:00 & 11:00 — $6.50 


Jr. Walker & The All-Stars 
September 13 at 8:00 & 10:30— $7.00 


Carlton Bryan & Crossroads 
September 14 & 15 at 9:30 — $4.00: 


Aztec Two-Step 
September 20 at 8:00 & 11:00 — $5.50 


Richard Thompson 
September 22 at 7:30 & 10:30 — $6.50 


Asleep At The Wheel 
September 26 at 7:30 & 10:30 — $8.00 


Mary McCaslin & Jim Ringer 
September 27 at 8:00 — $4.00 


Kilimanjaro 
October 5 at 9:00 — $3.50 


| I-Tal 
October 12 at 9:30 — $4.00 


The Nighthawks 
October 18 at 9:30 — $5.00 


Tickets for all shows are on sale now at Hunt's. 

Mail orders: enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
and specify show time and date desired. Tickets are 
not refundable. POSITIVE IDENTIFICATION 
REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION. 


101 Main Street e 863-3322 
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DivaEx Machina 


dva, director jean jaque bienex 
4Yoroducer irene silverman. 
screenplay jean jaque bienex and 
jean van hamme. music viadimer 
cosma. staring roland bertin, 
richard bonringer, wilhelmina. wig- 


gINS ferrnendez 


the road warrior, director george 


miller. Music brian may, starring 
mel gibson 


By Jayne Kennedy 

It’s not sentiment, it’s style. 
It’s instant nostalgia. It’s visual 
popcorn and audio butter — it’s 
Jean Jacque Beinex’s Diva, and 
it’s the best ride in town once 
the lights go down and the 
machinery starts. Critics have 
been calling this film a ‘‘whirli- 
gig” — a cinematic ferris wheel. 
The machine itself may. look 
simple from the ground, but 
once you step in and hand over 
your ticket, it’s straight to the 
top and behold: a new perspec- 
tive! 

The first rotation of Diva’s 
wheel is a graceful series of 
quick stops to pick up riders: a 
groovy young Vietnamese shop- 
lifter, a flaky genius, a nasty 
looking skinhead punk, a crum- 
pled greaser, a pair of police 
detectives, a couple of Taiwan- 
ese music pirates, an elegant 
Opera singer (the Diva), and, our 
hero, a likeable Opera obsesséd 
postal messenger named Jules. 
The machine starts in a sym- 
phony of motion, crimes big and 
small mesh together like gears, 
and the plot flows like gasoline 
into the quietly running engine. 


The plot should appeal to 
the Memorex generation ~ Jules 
has made a recording of his 
muse, the Diva Cynthia Hawkins, 
for his own personal enjoyment, 
but as Cynthia has never allowed 
her voice to be recorded the 
Taiwanese recording moguls 
want his tape to blackmail her 
into recording for them, Mean- 
while, a completely different 
tape exposing the leader of a 
white slavery and drug empire 
winds up in Jules’ possession, 
and he now has to contend with 
thugs as well as the two detec- 
tives on the case, Jules is a fairly 
bright kid, but he doesn’t stand 
a chance against these odds, 
Luckily, the pivot pin of the 
whole machine is a sort of “Zen 
superhero” with excellent timing 
(beautifully underplayed by 
Richard Bohringer). 

The film is such an audience 
pleasing whirlwind that to give 


away the plot twists would be a’ 


great disservice, but it’s probably 
all right to take a glance at the 
riders as this double Ferris wheel 
starts to pick up speed. All of 
the characters are beautiful 
creations, everyone a collection 
of pieces made up of celluloid 
bones, B-movie skins, eyes that 
see Only in pop colors, and each 
with one or two added extras for 
personality. It’s not too sur- 
prising, for example, that Jules’ 
loft is half auto graveyard, half 
fecording center (voices trapped 
on tape for future use) or that 
the genius Bohringer’s home is 


furnished only with neon lights, 


a wave sculpture-and a bathtub, 
as though it were some minimal 
Frankenstein laboratory, Cure, 
one of the thugs out for Jules, 
always has an earphone pressed 
against his brain as though it 
were feeding him directions 


from control central. The only — 


characters that seem human are 
the rather bland detectives. Only 
the regal Cynthia Hawkins 
escapes these visual classifica- 
tions because she is Operatic, 
not cinematic. She hovers over 
the ride at its highest point, 
attainable only if you jump from 
the seat and reach out, and Jules 


Jules, an opera obsessed postman 


does, 

Diva runs on more than 
gasoline —_ kinetic energy, 
bizarre gravity, cause and effect, 
jerky fear, and a whimsical fly 


wheel are what propel this 
mystery thriller, 
And if you’ve made it 


through the Diva wheel, step 
right up for Mad Max’s crash and 
burn roller coaster S & M freak 
show. See the , future. See 
Australia — land of contrasts: a 
white desert in the midst of a 
darker dark age. Marvel at the 
unique tribes that have been 
assembled for you! Tie down the 
car moms and dads, The Road 
Warrior is in town, 

If the Diva wheel was on the 
midway, The Road Warrior is all 
the way, Walking out of this 
movie is like falling off a ride. 
This is no film, it’s a crash 
course, It tears across the screen 
with renegade energy, The ham- 
mering visuals hit the audience 
at full emotional tilt, Director 
George Miller is a former doctor, 
and it shows. The editing is as 
beautiful and fearsome as a 
surgeon’s scalpel cut. The Road 
Warrior throbs with a strong 
pulse, and its plot is built on a 
sturdy skeleton: the world’s 
societies have disintegrated due 
to a war over fuel, Our hero Max 
has lost his family to ruthless 
motorized nomads. He has 
become a loner on the endless 
highway wasteland — just trying 
to stay alive, 

In the film proper, Max 
meets up with the wonderfully 
geeky “Gyro Captain” (Bruce 
Spence), who tells him about an 
oil refining fortress under con- 
stant seige by a pack of gas 
hungry cretins. Craving the 
precious fuel themselves, Max 
and the Gyro Captain sneak 
inside the fortress where they 


find a small group of culturai 
survivors — the last remnants of 
true humanity in this desolate 
land, But the survivors are, 
predictably, pompous and bland 
— though they do make a. 
respectable stab at wearing white 
clothing. Their plan is to use 
their gasoline to make a long 
journey to the beach paradise 
they’ve seen in old postcards. 
The idea seems absurd to Max, 
but ironically, he ends up their 
champion against the enemy 
outside. 

The wasteland mutants out- 
side are a colorful group — they 
sport dyed Mohawks, nasty 
leathers, hockey masks, feathers, 
metal studs, and chains. They’re 
led by the weary “Humungus,” 
whose underlings include wild 
“‘Wez,” a fevered warrior who is 
Max’s chief rival, and the pathe- 
tic Toadie, who gets his due in a 
slapstick scene of carnage. As in 
the best action films, the bad 
guys are a lot more interesting 
than the good ones. They are, 
for instance, more passionate 
than Max, Just as he tries to 
weasel out of helping the people 
in the fortress, Max also avoids 
emotion at every turn: he 
ignores a beautiful woman war- 
rior, the carnage doesn’t affect 
him, and though he has several 
chances to be paternal to the 
“Feral Kid,” a boomerang toss- 
ing eight-year-old, he isn’t, Mel 
Gibson, who plays Max, may be 
Australia’s answer to Clint East- 
wood at his nastiest, 

The Road Warrior 
politics, psychology, social com- 
mentary and philosophy, but 
none of it really gets in the way 
of the diamond-cut  adrena- 
line flow of the film’s action, 
Here is a real Rock ’em, Sock 
‘em film, We’ve seen the future, 
and it’s worth a look. 


has 
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Fleming Opens Up. 


By Lori Alter 
with Debbie Sachs 

The Robert Hull Fleming 
Museum, obscure to many up to 
now, can no longer go un- 
noticed. Final plans, originated 
20 years ago, have been agreed 
on to renovate the seventy-two- 
year-old museum. Former direc- 
tors Richard Janson and William 
Lipke, present director Ildiko 
Heffernan and exhibit designer 
Merlin Acomb, collaborated on 
the 1.2 million dollar project 
which will be carried out by 
Crissman dnd Solomon Archi- 
tects, Inc. of Boston. 

Although the noise and 
barbed wire have already drawn 
people to the site, the main 
objective of the reconstruction is 
to bring the building up to code, 
Climate control will be installed 
throughout the building to bet- 
ter protect the art work on 
exhibit and in storage, Fire exits 
as well as handicapped access 
will be added, In addition, 
interior work is being done to 
the auditorium, the museum gift 
shop and the administrative 
offices, 


Upon completion, set for 
August 1983, the Fleming will 
also have a»new exterior, The 
main entrance, now facing Col- 
chester Ave., will be changed to 
face the main campus, This 
re-orientation is intended to 
make the museum more access- 
ible to UVM and more notice- 
able to the student body and 
faculty. The hope is the museum 
and the university will become 
further integrated, 

But the Fleming’s commit- 
ment to fine art does not stop 
within its walls. The museum 
recognizes its importance as a 
cultural and educational center 
and understands its responsibi- 
lity to the community. Sym- 
posia, lectures, and movies are 
often offered and an educational 
outreach program brings the 
museum to surrounding elemen- 
tary schools, In a program begun 
last spring, volunteers also help 
to bring the Fleming to the 
elderly and handicapped, who 


have, in the past, been cut off 
from the benefits of the 
museum, All these programs 
have been very successful and 
more like them are planned. 
The museum was started by 
the generosity of private donors 
and today still counts on com- 
munity support, This year, for 
the first time, the Annual Giving - 
Campaign will include corpora- 
tions, They hope to receive over 
$25,000 in corporate gifts by 
the end of 1982. In addition, a 
massive membership drive is, 
planned for November. Student 
memberships cost five dollars 
and entitle members to gift shop 
discounts as well as invitations 
to opening receptions and other 
benefits. 
Heffernan 
two-year anniversary as director 
of the Fleming this past August. 
She says she has seen many 
changes and foresees even more. 
“The museum is in a growing 


stage,” Heffernan said. ‘More 
student involvement at_ this 
point could really have an 


impact for years to come,” 

The Fleming, built in 1930, 
is the only fine arts museum in 
the state. Residents, students 
and area visitors can view 
selected prints, drawings, ethno- 
graphic works and ancient arti- 
facts. The building, with its 
awesome marble court, is itself a 
work of art reminiscent of the 
majestic and orderly discipline 
of classical architecture, 

Within the museum is a 
mystical enclave housing the 
collection of Henry LeGrand 
Cannon (donated 1898) where 
one can experience the cultures 
of India, Persia and Tibet. A fine 
array of Americana is .also on 
show in the paintings and 
drawings of such American 
artists as George Catlin and 
Rockwell Kent as well as a 
permanent . Native American 
exhibit, The museum’s own 
collection includes such well- 
known artists as Matisse, Picasso, 
and Durer, At any given time, 
however, only a small portion of 
the Fleming’s total collection is 
on view. 
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LOOKING FOR A PLACE TO TAKE 
AIR FORCE ROTC? 
LOOK HERE: 


ST.MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, ONLY 3 MILES FROM UVM 


Not all colleges and universities in the United States have Air Force ROTC programs. And we recognize that many people 
want to enter the two or four-year program and are looking for a school where they can take it. Call or visit one of the 
AFROTC detachments listed above and ask about the “Crosstown” program. 

Here are some more facts that may be of interest: 

* Courses are open to college men and women. 

¢ Full scholarships are available that pay tuition, books, 

and lab and incidental fees, plus $100 a month during 
the school year. 

¢ You work toward an Air Force commission upon grad- 

uation. 


¢ You have an opportunity to serve your country as an 
Air Force officer. 

¢ You don't have to be enrolled in these schools to at- 
tend the AFROTC program there. 


Check it out right away. You'll find a brand new kind 
of opportunity. For more information, call or write: 


ATReEORGE: Ar are 
ROTC 


St.Michael’s College 
Gateway to a great way of life. 


655-2000, ext.2554 


Winooski, Vt. 05404 
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late the love songs were the ones 
that made skanking an interna- 
tional experience. The political 
protests came after the “roots”: 
had caught hold, Bob Marley 
was the creative genius who 
brought “roots rock” to the 
record-buying public. Since his 
death, reggae enthusiasts have 
been searching for the new star 
on the horizon, 

Black Uhuru’s albums have 
caught everyone’s fancy because 
they’re accessible. They’re using 
production techniques similar to 
many popular new-wave bands, 
not just reverb ‘and echo, but 
more sophisticated production, 
The background vocals are the 
trademark of the band, more so 
than the I-Threes of the Wailers 
ever were, Their use of synthe- 
sizers make their voices sound 
robotic, yet beautiful. 

Sinsemilla, their first album 
to be popularly received, fea- 
tures a heavy roots feeling, 
punctuated by the rhythm sec- 
tion of Sly and Robbie, On their 
1980 release, Red, their influ- 


ence become more predominant 
and signals the direction the 
band takes on their latest release 
Chill Out. Here the production 
takes over and at times obscures 
the delicate vocal work of the 
band, Yet their sound is punchy 
and hot, and takes reggae from 
Trenchtown to the album- 
oriented rock mainstream. ~ 
Which brings me to a topic 
that has recently been creeping 
onto the reggae scene. Ever 
since the “‘roots” sound has been 
fading in favor of the more 
popular “‘revised roots,” album 
covers have become slicker and 
you’re more likely to hear reggae 
on the air waves, Remember the 
pictures of rastas smoking clouds 
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of herb or the tribal Paintings 
on the cover of Third World’s 
albums? Well, it’s all different 
now. Third World’s latest album 
could be called reggae-disco. It’s 
fun funk, but it’s far from the 
roots rock they used to play, On 
the cover the members of the 
band smile broadly at you, 
dressed in rasta threads a la 
Hollywood. On the back side 
the band members pose indivi- 
dually above their names. 

Red was the first slickly 
photographed album for Black 
Uhuru and then came the Chill 
Out cover, which is slicker than 
slick, These bits of trivia signal 
the direction the band and 
reggae in general are’ headed. 
They’re trying to entice main- 
stream audiences who don’t gen- 
erally buy reggae albums and 
they may be selling their reggae 
souls in the bargain. 

Compared to their inspired 
roots performance at Memorial 
Jah Malla’s album is a mediocre 
effort. The only bright spots 


are their reggae-disco tunes, “‘T’lk 


Be Around,” “She’s Reggae for 
It Now,” and “Bad Moon Ris- 
ing.” Stay away from Sly Dun- 
bar’s new album, too. It’s soul- 
reggae fusion, but they need 
Quincy Jones to make this-one 
work. Check out an album called 
Taxi that Sly and Robbie pro- 
duced last year. It’s “roots 
rock” all the way, every song is 
good. They’ve also come out 
with some interesting dub music 
on an album entitled Raiders of 
the Lost Dub. Dub is reggae 
sans vocals, Black Uhuru is 
included in this anthology. The 
songs are supposed to tell a 
story reminiscent of Indiana 
Jones’ adventures in the movie, 
You tell me. Is it commercial 
enough? 


Sept 10, 11 and 12 «Winooski 
s» Renaissance 


FES‘TIV-A-L 


Events Under the Tent, in front of the Champlain Mill 


Bingo, with proceeds to benefit Winooski 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 


Community Fund, from 5 p.m. 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 
Champlain Mill Merchants’ Tent Sale 
Outside — from 11 am. until 4 p.m. 


The Woolen Mill Registration at 11 am. for 
the Second Annual Woolen Mill Fun Run: 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 

All Day Sidewalk Sale ~—y 


a 3- and 6-mile run through Winooski. 
Main Street. West Side Ss 


Race begins at noon. 
Flea Market to benefit Green Mountain 
Volunteers, Under the Tent in front of the 
Champlain Mill, 11 a.m.-4 p.m. 
Black Rose Cafe 
Barbeque and Bar Outside, 12-7 p.m. 


Entertainment 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 Tim Jennings”. storyteller. presents traditional 


Carpemers Restaviant folktales interspersed with music and magic, 

S S 

“¢ = 25 1:30-2:30, 3-4 p.m. 

Live Classical Music Ensemble and | . : 

Continental Cuisine, 6:30-9:30 p.m Live and Outside: Musical Entertainment 

W eck DesGiient oe with Cafe and Bar at Kell and Mahonevs. 
aterworks 


: : and Carpenter's Restaurant. 1-5 p.m. 
The Acoustic Jazz Trio, 


laving 9 p.m. until midnight Le Club ; : 
ohh Te 5 - Live, Outside. Demonstrating Disco Dancing 


with Music, 3-4 p.m. 
“Black Rose Cate 
Music by John Penoyer and Terry Hayden, 
9 p.m.-1 am. ‘ 

Watenvorks Restaurant 

The Acoustic Jazz Trio, plaving ¥ p.m. 
unul midnight 

Bricks at the Champlain Mill Restaurant 
C.N.C. Co., plaving 9 p.m. 1 am. 


ASPECIAL WORLD 


Under the Tent, in front of the 
Champlain Mill 
Lobster/Clam Bake with Barbeque Chicken, 


live music, and Beer Tent, Noon-4 p.m. 
Tickets $8.50 and $6.50 to benefit 
Friends of Winooski River 


The Woolen Mill 
Renaissance Dance, featuring “the Mercurys.” 
Creative Black Tie. 9:30 p.m.-1 am. 

Tickets available at: Waterworks, Forest 
Hills. Daily Planet. Sneakers 
admission $3.50 


Bricks at The Champlain Mill Restaurant 
The Acoustic Jazz Trio, playing 4-7 p.m. 
Severance, playing » p.m-l am 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 12 


Under the Tent. in trontot Phe Champlain Mill 
_La Famille Beaudoin’, French-Canadian 
fiddling and clogging. Noon- 1, 1:30-2:15 p.m. 
C.N.C. Co., folk-rock presented with acoustic 
guitar and harmonies, 1 2:45-1:30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11 


Under the Tent in front of the Champlain Mill 
Green Mountain Volunteers’, traditional 

New England dance. instrumental music 

and song, Noon-] p.m. 

Cucumber Puppet Theatre, presenting 
“Rapunzel” alive puppet show by the 
Mortier family, 1-1:30, 2:30-3 p.m. 


Severance, performing folk. folk-rock. and jazz. 
2:15-4:15 p.m. 


Care 
Vermont 


We cae NOW checking 
We Rite-Chek 
24-hour automatic tellers 
We banking by phone 
convenience 
We service 
We axe professionals 


Vermont Federal Savings 


Junction 
Burlington, South Burlington, Rutland, Montpelier, Essex ; 
: Vergennes, St. Albans, Randolph, Middlebury 
Call toll free in Vermont 1-800-642-5043 
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Toning THE COLD IStAK(? 
Books KEADERS CLuG: 
ON SHIRTS by: “Te Nostnile Menges 
‘ HATHAWAY pro RURGHAE fa 
CHRISTIAN DIOR 

RALPH LAUREN 

JACK NICKLAUS 
HATHAWAY for HER 


hexr |Z mons AT 0% 
OFF THE 

Also save 50% anid more on jewelry and 

leather accessories by Christian Dior 


“KEGULAR Fhicé 
SPECIAL! CHAPS Jeans & Khakis by Ralph 
Lauren 


<1 
2 
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‘ 

# 
x4 
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OPEN SUNDAYS 
12-5 


only “15 Reg. $37.50 


Skins, Nachos, Chicken Wings 99¢ 


Drafts 30¢ 


HAPPY HOUR 4-7 LIVE ENTERTAINMENT FRI. & SAT. NIGHT 
EXPIRES NOV. 1, 1982 


Backgammon 


UPSTAIRS AT THE CHAMPLAIN MILL RESTAURANT 
LIMIT 1 DISH, 2 DRAFTS PER PERSON 


Readings 


By Benjamin Svetkey 

As part of a crusade against 
what they call ‘the Video 
Invasion,’ Cold Island Book- 
store in Winooski, in conjunc- 
tion. with Sneakers Bar and 
Restaurant, will be sponsoring a 
series of informal readings, lec- 
tures and signings by New 
England writers. Don Bredes, 
whose second novel, Muldoon, 
was just released last month by 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, will 
launch the campaign to ‘Help 
Wipe Out Pac-Man in Your 
Lifetime” on September 11 at 
12:00 noon, 

Bredes’ first 1977 work, 
Hard Feelings, though currently 
out of print, was given a good 
deal of positive attention by 
many significant critics, Michael 
Meshow, for example, wrote in 
The New York Times Book 
Review that Hard Feelings “‘can 
be witty, irreverent and charm- 
ing (and that) its diction and 
tone are unnervingly accurate,” 

Martin Cook and. Paul 
Moutal, owners of Cold Island 
Books and organizers of the 
series, said they thought the 
readings would be an effective 
way of promoting their store, 
while at the same time provok- 
ing an increased community 
interest in books, They also said 
the publicity the readings will 
generate should be helpful for 
the series’ more obscure writers, 
But, they added, none of the six 
authors participating in the 


S readings will be paid above the 


initial travel expenses, 

Following Bredes on Octo- 
ber 2nd will be Keene, New 
Hampshire novelist Ernest 
Hebert. Hebert is the author of 
The Dogs of March and, more 
recently, its sequel, A Little 
More than Kin. 

Craig Nova, winner of the 
Harper-Saxon prize for fiction, 
will read on October 25th, The 
Good Son, Nova’s fourth novel, 
will be released later this month 
by Delacorte Press and is expec- 


ted to be a major literary event. 
Popular novelist John Irving, for 
example, will review Nova’s 
book on the cover of October 
3rd’s New York Times Book 
Review. Nova, a resident of 
Bennington, Vermont, is also the 
author of ‘Turkey Hash, The 
Geek and Incandescence. 

Editor of Vermont Yankee 
magazine and author of Jnside 
New England (Harper and Row), 
Judson Hail, will speak at Cold 
Island Books on November 4th, 

Though no dates have been 
set, Howard Mosher and Joe 
McGuinnes are expected to read 
later this spring. Mosher is the 
author of Where the Rivers Flow 
North . (Viking). McGuinnes is 
well known for his The Selling 
of the President, 1968 and his 
later work on Alaska, Going to 
Extremes (New American Lib- ; 
rary). 

Cook and-~ Moutal’s small 
bookstore — office space renova- 
ted almost entirely by the two 
owners themselves — is stocked 
with an odd and eclectic assort- 
ment of reading: there is a heavy 
emphasis on short story antho- 
logies and an unusually broad 
selection of contemporary 
drama, Though the two owners 
admit that the only marketing 
research they did before opening 
their shop last December was 
“conducted over a bottle of 
Tequilla,” they said that their 
unconventional collection is 
designed to both serve a very 
literate clientele as well as to 
convert non-readers to the plea- 
sures of books, 

Besides the readings, Cook 
and Moutal have begun “The 
Cold Island Book Club” to 
further aid in their campaign 
against video, For a three-dollar 
fee, readers will receive a ten- 
percent discount on all pur- 
chases for one year, Cold Island 
Books also offers special services 
to students: ten-percent off all 
course books in stock or avail- 
able through ordering. 
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Interested in learning the 
skills of a case worker? 
Obtain experience by in- 

volvement with youthful 


offenders through the 
Diversion Program. Call: 
Ctr. for Service Learning 
4) S. Prospect St. 
656-2062 


_APRILS ATTIC 


vintage clothing ® antiques 
iw Great Fall 
im >) Clothes for 
: Men & 
Women: 


Jackets 
Suits 
Sweaters 
Vests — 
Coats 


\ \ 
iS “andlots morein 


wool, cotton & Rayon 


197 College St., Burlington Hours 10:30-5:30 Mon-Sat 


co et 
ae ch St. 
across fro citv Hall 


LOBSTER & CLAM BAKE 


( & 
includes chowder, steamers, 


lobster and corn on the cob 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 


Beginning Sunday, Sept. 5 
we'll be serving 
SUNDAY BRUNCH 


Special to UVM 


students faculty CAROB ITEMS 


a> a Raisons Malt Balls 
ide Peanuts Pineapple Rings 
MIXES Just Fruit 
California Mix Fruity Mix 
Trail Mix Sesame & Nut Mix 
SUN DRIED Chinese Apple Rings 
FRUIT Old Fashioned Rings 
Turkish Apricots Pineapple Rings 
California Peaches (Honey Dipped) 


Tropical Papaya 
NUTS Homestyle Pumpkin 
California Almonds Seed 
Jumbo Pistachios 
(Dyed & Natural) 
Macadamia (Hawaiian) 


Pepitas 
Walnuts 
Faia Peanuts 


« Sogearbee Cashews - Raw ecans 
i Cashews - Roasted, corn Nuts 
6 Salted Mike’s Nut Mix 
e Cashews - Roasted, 
1S No Salt California Pears 
Tropical Mangoes 


Sunflower Seeds 


Mksh..Nd “8p 


Mike’s Nut reer 


25° off any % Ib. 
50° off any % lb. 
$1.00 off any 1 lb. 


ALL NATURAL 
DRIED FRUITS AND NUTS 


Leather 


SELECTED FRYE STYLES 
STARTING $69.00 


SELECTED JUSTIN STYLES 
STARTING $99.00 


QUALITY LEATHER GARMETS 


LARGE SELECTION 


160 College St., Burlington, VT 863-2216 


Available only at 


| Clinique Bonus time. 


Yours at no charge whatever 
with any: Clinique purchase 
- of $6.50 or more. 
| Achieving great-looking skin 
| is easy with Clinique. Happens ; 
. every day. How? Why? Ask 
. any Clinique-user and see 
for yourself after you start 
° using this special collection 
of five Clinique beauty- 
workers. Everything in the 
small try-sizes smart women 
collect and keep for travel, 
because these sizes are never 
buyable, only available 
at Clinique bonus time. 
And that's right now. One 
bonus to a customer thru 
Sept. 18, while supply lasts. 


CLINIQUE 


Allergy Tested 
100% Fragrance Free 


Fay 


ikon hae REL, 
MSTA OTLEY 


Dramatically Different Moisturizing Lotion 
Famous ‘‘drink'’ all skins need. 


Very Emollient Cream 
Extra lubrication for dry skin, dry patches. 


Rose Poppy Lip Pencil 
Precisely the right texture and colour. 


Different Ruby Lipstick 
A shade born to help all skin tones. 


Special Hand and Body Lotion 
All-over smoother, in handy travel tube. 


Maysair 


in the Marketplace, upper Church St., Burl. @ 9:30-5:30, Mon. & Fri. ‘til 9 @ American Express, VISA, MasterCard and Mayfair Charge accepted 


‘Visual Arts ina 
Transformed Town 


By Chris Miller 

Those of us who have lived in Bur- 
lington or have gone to school in North- 
ern Vermont for the last couple of years 
know that Winooski, Burlington’s sister 
city, did not always appear in its present 
attractive condition, 

Winooski has undergone a major 
facelift and the town’s revival has attrac- 
ted new shops, new apartments and such 
a consumer emporium as the Champlain 
Mill. Artists also have recognized the 
potential for expansion and Winooski’s 
area galleries and cafes have recently 
begun to showcase local talent. 

In August, Steve Goodman’s “Recent 
Works” (oil and watercolors) hung on the 
walls of Passepartout Fine Framing and 


Gallery at 13 East Allen on the Winooski - 


Block. September 6 through October a 
the gallery will show .Douglass Oakes’ 
“Variously Shaped Paintings and Mono- 
types.” 


HAIRCRAFTERS 


1340 WILLISTON RD. SO. BURLINGTON, VT. 863-4871 


Frame of Mind, a gallery and frame- 
shop in the Champlain Mill, sells a com- 
bination of original sketches, paintings 
and etchings in addition to a wide selec- 
tion of affordable matted and unmatted 
prints. Though Frame of Mind carries an 
abundance of pretty-picture-type prints — 
the usual flowers and dull landscapes — 
these baser forms are, thankfully, over- 
shadowed by other, more eye-catching 
works, David Bumbeck’s etchings, for 
instance, demonstrate his originality and 
mastery of this difficult medium, as well 
as the gallery’s good taste. 


Unique exhibits also surface in some 
of Winooski’s bars and cafes, Michael 
Jager and Don Hanson’s “Time Motion 
Study,” for example, currently hangs in 
Sneakers. This four-piece series of the 
human figure in motion strikes the viewer 
with its fluidity of composition and 
energy. 


Douglass Oake’s “Variously Shaped Paintings” 


Stylist are, 

Richard, Susan, Linda 
Diane, Marcel, Raymond 
Linnie, Donna, Maureen 
Maggie, Cecile. 


Emily Greenburg 
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EGE TIRE}? 


We have just about 
every kind of — 


tire or wheel 
you could need. 


The Basic Necessities for Back-to-Cold-Weather 


FLANNEL SHIRTS, soft & warm & only $16 
CHAMOIS SHIRTS, colorful & comfortable, $22 
RUGBY SHIRTS, rough & ready, stripes & solids, $39 
ALSO, re oes cuddly corduroy shirts, Levis 


THORNTON'S 


152 Riverside Ave. 


UTSIDE 


MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY © .'s SATURDAY 
— : WINOOSKI 
6:30-7:30 6:30-7:30 6:30-7:30 Mon-Sat lOtil9 
continental continental continental 
ay exercise exercise exercise 
ex Evelyn Evelyn Evelyn 


7:30-8:30 
continental 


exercise 
Evel 


8:30-9:30 [LUNCH BREAK 
AEROBICS 


Bonnie 
= 3:30 - 4:30 


tes Pe 
AEROBIC nit ore 


Bonnie Bonnie 
12-1 
LUNCH BREA 
Sue 


3:30 - 4:30 
Creative Dance 
parent / child BALLET 
Juliet int. 
5-6/6-7 
AEROBICS 7:30 -9 
Lorene MODERN/ 


Fey SPE Te et wey Bow 
ete a) : : 


yee ve NN Wed iin OS 


MONDAY TUESDAY 


int. 


Composition/ 


7:30-8:30 
continental 

exercise 

: Evelyn 


8:30-9:30 
AEROBICS 
Bonnie. 


9:30-10:34 
AEROBICS 


gymnasts 
+ skaters 
Sue 


AEROBICS 
Lorene 
7 - 6:30 
SPANISH JAZZ 


beg:/int. 
Jea 


WEDNESDAY 


12-1 
LUNCH BREAK 
Jeanne 


3:15-4:30 
Teen Jaz 
beg.. 
Evelyn 


Juliet 


BALLET 
beg. 


Tanya 


7 - 8:30 
BALLET 
int. 


THURSDAY 


7*30 - 8:30 
continental] 
exercise 

Evelyn 
8:30-9:30 
AEROBICS 
Bonnie 
9:30-10:30 
AEROBICS 
Bonnie 


5-6/6-7 
AEROBICS 


WINOOSKI 


FRIDAY 


JAZZ 


beg./ int. 


6-8 yrs. 
Evelyn 


10:45 -12 
JAZZ 


12-1 
Ballet — Jazz 


pre-teen 
Evelyn 


SATURDAY 


... NATURALY 
LEATHER 


Just One of Our 
LEATHER 


HANDBAGS 


by Victoria 
Earning top honors this fall ... our collection of 
beautifully handcrafted leather handbags. 
Highlighting the newest fall colors — Russet, 
Wine, Taupe, Loden, Chestnut & Black. 


Improvisation ; beg/int 
Tanya Chery! Bonnie Bonnie Evelyn 


9 -10:30 
9:30-11 9:30-11 9:30-11 MODERN 
BALLET 10-11 BALLET 10-11 BALLET ce 
int. Aerobics - int. Aerobics - ; 
Senior Senior int. Cheryl 
Citizens ' Citizens 
Tanya Tanya = Tanya 10:30 - 11:30 LE T 
Marianne Marianne A 
11-12 11-12 Pre-Ballet 
Dance Dance -6 yrs. V ESTS 
Conditioning 12-2 Conditioning Marianne b 
beg. aro 
Sue 3:30-4:30 Improvisation beg. Gus 12-1 Y C 
Nahe rey one all its own ... our leather vests 
ra classic look that never goes out of 
"5 8-12 yrs. Chery] Ballet / Modern style. Canyon, Med. Brown, Dark Brown. 
beg Donnas intro Custom orders for the short and the tall. 
16% ; shew Marianne 
We = Teen Ballet Teen Ballet 
3 in 3:15-4:30 beg. ors 
oo Evelyn 
Tu Teen Jazz Evelyn y 
Fite - beg 4:30-5:30 availanis 
$5 : 5:30-7 oh 5:30-7 aila 
ra ‘eon Jazz 
Laat Evelyn MODERN nay MODERN request 
| i int beg, int. 
{A 2 F Bonnie Chery) 
f fi 6:30-@ Chery) 
grime 7-9 7-8 JAZZ 
an 
’ 
iq 
ri] 


d's SUNDANCE 


A HERITAGE OF AMERICAN CRAFTS 


CHURCH ST. AT CHERRY 
Burlington Marketplace 


OPEN Mon. & Fri. 
Evenings ‘til 9 PM 


“ree 


ONE CLASS FREE WITH 
THIS AD THROUGH SEPT. 30 


eo sna as aaa 
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S.A. FILMS PRESENTS: 


Showings at 7:00, 9:30, and a special Midnight show on Thursdays. 


SEPT. 9 HEAD (1968) 
. The Monkees, Frank Zappa, an 
director Bob Rafealson and hi 
romp. S.A. Extra: “Hey Jude” 

Admission $1.50 for students with 1.D.m $2.00 for general public 


q Annette Funicello met the minds of 
S CO-writer Jack Nicholson in this surrealistic 


E 1964) 
Our man Closseau stumbles after jewel theives David Niven and 
Claudia Cardinale. Admission: $1.50/2.00 


SEPT.12_ BRING ME THE HEAD OF ALFREDO GARCIA (1974) 
sam Peckinpaugh’'s strongest, most neglected films gives Warren Oates 
a great leading role, the cinema a jolt, and a severed head a lot 

of philosophical significance. 


° © e 


D9 PEARL STREET 
ESSEX JUNCTION, VI 


A smashing collaboration between director Volker Schlondorff and 
his star, co-writer and wife Margrette Von Trotta makes for an upbeat, 
vibrant and touching portrait of a free woman in west Germany. 


Look what’ in My Room! 
Sportswear 


casual... 
10% discounfwith  C' omfor table... 


tudent |.D. until / 
ghudory (D2 = _-COlGE Aun 


Welcome Back to the 
Hottest Spot in the 
Boogie Business 
Enjoy Vermont's Most 
Exciting Lighted 
Dance Floor 
Join us at Happy Hour! 
23 oz. Draft for 99° 


—Reduced Prices)  —1 Mainst., 
— Hors de’oeuvres Winooski 


Available in 
new berry bright 
colors in... 


We also cater 
655-2774 


Open till 4 a.m. Fri. and Sat. night 


“in the middle of the Mill" 
The Champlain Mill @ Winooski 


655-3316 
Mon.-Sat. 10-9, Sun.12-5 


a 
Equipment ah 
e Cybex Bike =i» : 
» Treadmill = oe Nehave-checl ; 
« Free Weight Area =}s 
Full Locker Rooms; : id Sa o— = 
” Spas Include- Whitt _p and SaviInds pDians 
pool, Hot tub, Sauna —-4 - 
e Professional <5 a = 5 eta 
Supervision —+ 
« Open 7 days a week 4° for-you. 
« Free Parking 4. > , (03 
« Tanning & Massage _4 ee 
sg bnatedes OP sao '2 _—: Come. into-one-of our. 
Available to sui ae 
everyone a conveniently located eet areg : 
4p ema penta <> offices and ask us an ae 
tune Sports Medical Te ) : 3 pee so that 
Clinic i ; about them! Ties 
« Swim Lessons at = S ss ew EL SS ae a ae en > 
Available ray jhe aecaee Tay 
+ By Appointment Only A ad ERE 
¢ For Information ~q Member FDIC 
Call 655-1788 a ed Se LISS 5 Nd oe 
A rs A eee 
>—-e——__—_____—— _ 
Locations: 
A sd $.— In Burlington: Two Burlington Square, 116 Church St., Burlington Square Mall, 
a7 D } Ethan Allen Shopping Center, Colchester: Colchester Village, Mallets Bay, 
a fb Milton: Milton Sq. Shopping Center, Shelburne: Shelburne Village Shopping 
Bring his qr ® Park, South Burlington: Dorset St., Williston Rd., Shelburne Rd., Middlebury: 
om a ; Court St., Vergennes: Main St., Ferrisburgh: Rt. 7 and Monkton Rd., 
ad and get a | ome ) Bennington: Main St., South and Union Sts., Arlington: East Arlington Rd., 
isc t on yt ® & . 3 Shaftsbury: Church St., Essex: Essex Town Plaza, Essex Junction: . 
10% . nar a Five Corners, Waltsfleld: Mad River Green, Rt. 100, Montpelier: 45 State St., 
all memberships. a ® y 112 State St., Newport: 35 Main St., Notth Treyt Main st Sventon: 
> “ St,, Alburg: Main St., Winooski; Champlain Mi 
Offer expires Sept. 30 a | es 15 Canada 
™ —- 9 
| -e 
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BUDWEISER © MICHELOB ¢ BUSCH ¢ NATURAL LIGHT e MICHELOB LIGHT @ BUDWEISER LIGHT © WURZBURGER 


The M agnificent Seen... «ae 


brought to you by Farrell Distributing Co., So. Burlington, VT 
EXTENDS 


A Warm and Hearty Welcome 
o All Vermont College Students? 


MICHELOB. . 
CldSSIC Ask for our New Michelob Classic Dark at your favorite pub 


Dark 
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KEN'S PIZZA 


is now delivering... 
pizza, subs, and 
complete dinners! 


862-5300 
862-3335 


-HAVING A 
CONTACT LENS 
PROBLEM? 


Boe Sr LSS SS ee 
207 Colchester Ave. 922 Shelburne Rd. 
Burlington So. Burlington 

 $64-0711 864-0713 


Poor View 
Red Eyes 
Burn | 


Wednesday & Friday 
Colchester Ave. 


HOW ABOUT A _sItchy 
SECOND OPINION _ Foggy 


Halos ; 
Contact Lens Center Spaghetti & Veal Special 
230 College St. . All the spaghetti you can eat 
658-3330 Eye Strain salad bar, garlic bread, dessert 
37 Lincoln St ean ee 
incoln St. “ 
Essex Junction Drying Out 


878-5509 


Come and visit 
us in Our new Office 
| (formally Intramural Sports) Snace - Patrick Gym, 
| Room 219. 


OOOO OL OE OL OE OR OE 


Welcome Week’s 


| Recreational Sports Night 
Thursday, September 9 from 7 - 9 p.m. 


PATRICK GYM 
Front Lobby Club Sport Fair 


Tours of Facility 
Employment Desk 


CTS CeCe SSeS See Sees sees ete tele sees. 


FREE POSTERS 
FREE CALENDARS 
FREE T-SHIRTS! | 


Burlington Square Mall 
Open Mon.-Fri. 9:30-9 Sat. 10-6 Sun. 12-5 ‘ 
864-4505 
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Welcome Back ee; 
College Students 


For Those of You Setting Up Housekeeping 
We're Offering 20% OFF 


Homer Laugalin White Dinnerware 
And Durand Stemware 


OLD MILL KITCHEN CoO. 


Hours- 

10-9 Mon-Sat 

12-5 Sunday 
655-9269 


MILL 
WINOOSKI 


Sat lOtil9 


V 
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HAL DAVIS MAKES MORE 
DECISIONS IN ONE HOUR THAN MOST RECENT 
COLLEGE GRADS MAKE ALL DAY. 


“I'm a cavalry platoon leader, 
in charge of 43 men,’ says Hal. “I'm 


responsible for their education, their _ 


training, their well-being. So you can 
bet I'm making rapid-fire decisions 
all day. Decisions that have an impact 
on people's lives.” 

Army ROTC is a great way 
to prepare for being an Army officer. 
ROTC helps you develop discipline 
of mind and spirit. As well as your 
ability to make decisions under 
pressure. : 

Taking Army ROTC pays off 
in other ways. Like financial assistance 
—up to $1,000 a year for your last 
two years of ROTC. You could also 
win an ROTC scholarship, as Hal 
did. Each scholarship covers tuition, 
books, and more. 


Want to be a consumer 
advocate and learn the 
legal aspects involved? 
| Great law experience! 
¥ Contact: 
Ctr. for Service: Learning 
41 S. Prospect St. 
656-2062 


If you'd like to step out of col- 
lege and into a job with responsibility, 
do what Hal Davis did. Step into 
Army ROTC now. 

And begin your future as an 


officer. 


FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES 


There is still time for you 
to compete for two and three 
year Army ROTC Scholarships. - 


® 


yf S SEA 
[fo eu 

cam 
| 


For more information and to 
see if you qualify stop in 
to see us or call: 


\ eee 


UVM ARMY ROTC 
601 Main Street 
656-2966 


major at the University of Tennessee and a 
member of Army ROTC 


| Vb Still the Finest © 
ry . 


eS: 


ARMY ROTC. 
BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 
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Vt. Upgrades 
Emergency Medical Service 


By Mark Cahill 
Most people never take the 
time to find out about emer- 
gency health care in their home 
town until they or someone 
close to them. needs it, Un- 
fortunately that’s often too late. 


The complexities of emergency 
ambulance service, the type of 
health care that is most visible to 
the average citizen, remain 
shrouded in mystery, under- 
stood only by its practitioners. 
In recent years Vermont’s 
ambulance district three, cover- 
ing all of Chittenden County and 
parts of Addison County, has 
made a great deal of progress in 
what has come to be known as 
Advanced Life Support (ALS). 
Simply stated, ALS allows the 


the use of MAST trousers — 
inflatable pants that force blood 
from the legs into the torso — or 
through the use of an intra- 
venous therapy, and preferably 
both, they will go into decom- 
pensated shock, their blood 
pressure will drop and they may 
eventually die,” said Rimer. 

MAST trousers, I.V.’s and 
EOA’s — an instrument which is 
inserted into’ the esophagus 
during cardiac arrest to prevent 
vomit from plugging the 
patient’s air tunnel — are the 
most basic elements of an ALS 
system, Mike Heffermen, the 
State Emergency Medical Ser- 
vices Training Coordinator, 
remembers that EOA’s and the 


MAST trousers were first used 


Someone can say,Well it’s going to cost X amount of 
dollars to train this district, and maybe it will save two 
lives in the first year. Is it worth it?” Well you just can’t 


put numbers. on 


a thing 


like that. 


district’s ambulance squads, 
among them UVM Rescue and 
the Burlington Fire Department, 
to do more on the scene of an 
accident and to provide the 
patient with more advanced care 
as he or she is transported to the 
nearest hospital. For Distritt 
Three, which handled 7249 calls 
last year, an improved ALS 
system would be very helpful. 

ALS is especially important 
for Vermont, said UVM Rescue 
director of operations Ned 
Rimer, because so many people 
live in rural areas far from 
hospitals. “When someone is in 
shock and they’ve been in shock 
for a long time, they are in very 
serious shape. Without replacing 
volume (of blood lost) through 


By Mark Cahill 

it was early in the morning 
on May 16 when Living Learning 
Center’s E Building burst into 
mes. Since most people were 
still in their eee y VM Security 


by the state’s Rescue squads 
when the products became avail- 
able in the early 70’s, At first 
people were just reading the 
instructions off the box and, if 
they had been through a quick 
training coursé, using them on 
their patients. It was not until 
1977, said Heffermen, that the 
present system of written proto- 
cols existed. The protocols, the 
rules that now govern the use of 
ALS, were written by the 
District Three control board, 
and_ they lay out the training 
requirements for the District’s 
ambulance squads, The require- 
ments are as follows: 

1) Advanced First Aid — 
these personnel, and there are 
relatively many of them, are 


D isaster Planning 


as high as 120. The call que 4 


went out dispatching ambu- 


lances from across Chittenden 
County. Ambulances from the 
(BFD), 
UVM Rescue, St. ie ee 


Burlington Fire Dept, 


3 


UVM Rescue’s Sarah Riley working with BFD at- 
tendant at Disaster Planning.Day. 


trained in  Cardio-Pulmonary 
Resuscitation (CPR). UVM Res- 
cue teaches a one credit course 
in CPR and it can also be taken 
in conjunction with the full 
Advanced First Aid course 
offered by the University. All 
Rescue workers must complete 
their Advanced First Aid train- 
ing before they can go on the 
road, 

2) EMT-A — the A in the 
title stands for Ambulance. To 
achieve EMT-A status, one must 


mond Rescue were soon at the 


scene, The building was cleared 


of casualties by members of the — 
(BFD) 
while rescue workers outside set 


Burlington Fire Dept. 


stream into 


_ Hospital of Vermont and the 


_ ter’s E building didn’t reall 
| burst into flames, The situatio 
was all part of this year’s Ver 


complete a course, approximate- 
ly 100 hours long. These courses 
include instruction in the use of 
MAST trousers. 

3) EMT-Intermediate — 
These attendants are trained in 
the use of intravenous therapy 
and the FOA’s, .EMT-I’s also 
receive extensive training in 
patient assessment skills, ALS 
training in the use of Epine- 
phrine, a drug used with patients 
who have an allergic reaction to 
a bee-sting, and D50, used to 


eared completion at ahout 
9:10, transport began with the 
most serious injuries taken first. 
By 9:15 the injured began to — 


hospitals: the Medical Center — 


Fanny Alien Hospital, The Jast 
ad 

Living and. Lea ng Cen. 

District — 


mont Ambulance 


’ Three’s Disaster Planning Day. — 


its purpose was two-fold, ex- 
plained John McGuigan, BED’s. 


_ Supervisor of’ Fire Alarms and — 
head of their ambulance service. _ 
“The drill was set up to test the! es 
- medical ability of the ER’s 
' (emergency rooms) to handle ~~ 


large amounts of patients, It also 


. provided a good test for com- 
_ mand in a large scale cwek 


‘operation, "hesaid, 
Bo ae it. worked out, ras 
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the area's two | 


were well orchestrated. One 


{number of eke ae 


bring up the level of sugar in the. 
body of insulin victims, can be 
tacked on to the EMT-Interme- 
diate training. 

4) EMT-Cardiac — this level 
of training requires extensive 
respiratory training and allows 
people to administer cardiac 
drugs normally administered in 
the hospital only. 

5) EMT-Paramedic — this is 
the level of training required by 
most big city ambulance sys- 
tems. The actual _ training 
involved is very similar to 
the EMTCardiac level. 

UVM Rescue now has 15 
members who are I.V. certified 
and five others trained in the use 
of epinephrine and D50. Some 
squads in the district, however, 
have trouble even keeping 
EMT-A’s on hand to staff their 
volunteer operations. Thus when 
some people in the district say 
how much they want to upgrade 
the level of ALS training, the 
smaller crews often react, “How 
are we going to keep up.” 

The general desire to move 
forward into more advanced 
ALS training in the district, and 
the concern about cost and how 
it should be done has led the 
district board to launch a major 
evaluation of the possible uses of 
ALS. Rimer was quick to point 
out that it takes a long time to 
move forward, that it’s a group 
effort, “It’s not just ambulance 
attendants who say, ‘I want to 
be a Paramedic.’ At the same 
time it’s not physicians saying, 
‘Hey, I’m excited, you guys get 
excited.” It’s an effort of every- 
one, and, also, everyone must be 
pretty much on the same road or 
it doesn’t work, The ambulance 
people, the Medical Control 
Board (made up of the emer- 
gency room physicians at both 
Fanny Allen and the Medical 
Center), and the State Health 
Department all have to work 
together and analyze the whole 
situation carefully.” 


cont. on next pg. 


On the scene, crews separ- 
ated patients by the degree o 
their injuries, tagging the most 
serious with pink ribbons, the 
serious with red and the less 
serious with yellow ribbons, 


* 


In terms of the event as a 
whole, several rescue squads 
suggested the actions of the 
Rescue Squads and the ER’s| 


useful “* of Bese thet 


‘several crews noted ‘was that 
there was a lack of portate 
oxygen on the scene, due me th 
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_ cont from preceeding pg. 

One of the ideas the district 
js exploring would set up a 
permanent advanced ALS unit 
based, probably, in the hospital, 
For the car accidents and cardiac 
patients, there would be a dual 
response with the local unit, say 
Charlotte Rescue, arriving first. 
The special ALS unit would 
meet them at the site or enroute 
to the hospital and would take 


over the patient care, This way. 


the local volunteer squads would 
still have primary responsibility 
but the patient would receive 
the maximum allowable medical 
care before reaching the hospi- 
tal. 

Ideally, all the Rescue teams 
in the district would be trained 
at the same high level. The 


additional training time and 
operating regulations that would 
be required. “You can’t put a! 
price on someone’s life,” said 
Rimer,. “Someone can say, “Well, 
it’s going to cost X amount of 
dollars to train this district, and 
maybe it will save two lives the 
first year. Is it worth it?’ Well, 
you can’t put numbers on 4a 
thing like that,” 


More importantly, said 
Rimer, “if you pile more respon- 
sibility, more regulation, more 
certification, more training, less 
family time onto the volunteers, 
something is going to break. | 
think that the district is going to 
have to accept that not all 
Squads are going to be able to 


met Tr 


problems are cost and the train as EMT-Paramedics.” 


How Was Your — 
Summer? 


By Mark Cahill 

Every year it’s the same. For two solid weeks the nameless 
faces of students you’re not so sure you remember ask, “How was 
your summer?” Sure, it’s a harmless amenity, but let’s face facts, 
by the 52nd time you’ve heard it, you’re ready to vomit. 

One of my favorite responses is the “tale of woe.” I like it 
because it not only provides a good laugh, but it effectively 
silences what would probably be a long and tedious recount of 
Biff's summer on Martha’s Vineyard. What you say is “It was 
awful. My cat committed suicide, I was laid off, audited by 
the IRS, fined, and I had my big toe amputated for gangrene. 
How was your summer?” What could anyone say after that? 

“How was your summer?” isthe: sort: of question that a 
person will ask when they are having problems! temembering 
who you are. They’re trying to remember something, anything, 
they can talk about so that the conversation’won’t fall flat on its 
face in the first two minutes (how little they know, since it 
already has). So why not have some fun? Why not tell them an 
outrageously fictional account of what you did for the summer, 
“Well, I worked for a company running tours of Cambodian 
Buddhist Shrines. That lasted until my boss was shot by Khmer 
Rouge insurgents while purchasing Nepalese Hash.” When asked 
the same question later by someone else, change the scenario to 
Peru. Sooner or later people will start to put things together. 

Wearing someone else’s bowling shirt is also effective. If you 
were to wear a shirt with “Rick” stitched across your pocket, 
you’d be amazed how many people who, unable to remember 
your name, would take the cue, slap you on the back, and say 
“Hey, Ricky, How was your summer?” 

I think it’s well worth confounding anyone who comes up 

_With a question so profoundly idiotic, Who do you know that 
Would seriously tell you they had a rotten summer? If they did, 
you probably don’t want to hear about it anyway, So why should 

we be subjected to such utter foolishness, If you feel the same 

‘ay, fight back. When the next person asks you how your sum- 

‘Mer was, calmly reply, “Great, How’s your belly button lint?” 
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BURLINGTON,VT. 05401 
BURLINGTON SQ. MALL 


9:30 - 9:00 DAILY 
9:30 - 6:00 SATURDAY 
12:00 - 5:00 SUNDAY 


Your center for Levi straight leg denim and_ cord. 


ALMYS 
ALADDIN’S CASTLE 

ANDERSON LITTLE 

B.J.’s ICE CREAM 

BROOK'S FASHIONS 

CASUAL CORNER 

CHESS KING 

COLES BOOKS 

DESIGNS BY LEV! STRAUSS 
EBENEZER ALLEN 

FIELD'S HOSIERY 

FOXMOOR 

FRIAR JOHN'S 
\\ GENERAL NUTRITION CENTER 
, GORDON'S JEWELRY 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

GREAT HOT DOG EXPERIENCE 
HICKORY FARMS 

HILSON HOME CENTER 
JO-ANN’S NUT HOUSE 

KAY BEE TOY AND HOBBY 
KINNEY SHOE 

\\ KITCHEN DELIGHT 
\ LE BAIN 


MARIANNE’S 

MARTIN’S >. 
MERLE NORMAN COSMETICS* 
MUSICLAND 

PAPA GINO’S 

PEARLE VISION CENTER 
PET MENAGERIE 
PHONE CENTER STORE 
PORTABLES 

RADIO SHACK 
SERENDIPITY 

SO-FRO FABRICS 
SPENCER GIFTS 
STUART SIMON 
SUZANNE’S HALLMARK 
THE ATHLETE’S FOOT 
THE EARRING TREE 
THE HOWARD BANK 
THE SOUTH BRANCH 
THOM McAN 

TOURAINE 

T-SHIRTS ’N THINGS 
UPSTAGE 

WELLBY DRUG 

ZAYRE 


CONVENIENCE 


for all your school needs 


From sneakers, shoes, socks and shirts to skirts, slacks and 
jeans, from notebooks, pencils and pens to knapsacks and 
calculators, you'll find all your school needs in our many fine 
stores. Shop in air conditioned comfort. We've got it all. And 


free parking, too. 


49 STORES e ENCLOSED MALL e AIR CONDITIONED e FREE PARKING 


UNIVERSITY MALL . 


Dorset St. at Williston Rd., So. Burlington, VT., just off Exit 14E, 1-89 WW 


Mall Hours: 9:30-9:30 Mon.-Sat., 12-5 Sun 
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Garage Sales: 
Trash or Treasure 


By Kimberley Reynolds 

One weekend about seven 
years ago in mid-summer my 
family decided to have a barn 
sale. My assignment was to 
search house, barn and yard 
for anything that looked salable, 
When I got out a shovel to dig 
up the apple tree, my mother 
put me on pricing detail, 


It was .a chore hauling 
furniture, clothes, pictures, 
records and more clutter to the 
barn. But after we painted signs 
with large red lettering,.BARN 
SALE, and hung them along the 
road, the scavenger hunters and 
Sunday drivers stopped by to see 
our collection of, well, junk. 

This past weekend I became 
the serious scavenger, I got out a 
copy of the Burlington. Free 
Press, hopped in the car and 
went in search of the perfect, 
yet cheap, household items. 


The paper was a handy 
guide to the more prestigious, 
well-organized garage sales. But 
as I drove along, lawn, porch, 
garage and barn sales sprouted 
bountifully. At 11:00 on a 

- Sunday morning people were 
still hauling bureaus, desks, 
dishes and doilies out of their 
houses. 


It seemed the opportune 
time to have a garage sale, It was 
Labor Day weekend and college 
students were returning, 

Pearly Weed of 85 King 
Street said this was the best 
weekend for “cleaning out the 
house.” ‘““Lot of students are 
back in town, and _ they’re 


lookin’ for desks and mattress- 


‘‘Blues 


SEPT. 10. 
4-7 pm. 


»” 


es,” said Pearly, “I try to help 
*em out as much as I can.”’ 
Pearly had another garage 
sale about a month before his 
Labor Day one, but he says, ‘“‘I 


‘didn’t bring everything out then. 


The money I make will help put 
a new roof on our camp in 


‘Warren.” 


Among Pearly’s scattered 
debris of items, I managed to 
find an old, classical-looking 
buffet for $15.00. 

A man on Adsit Court was 
getting rid of “nine years. of 
accumulated ——,” All you had 
to do was make him an offer and 
the item was yours. I got a 
stack of plates for a dollar. 


As he lugged a bureau from 
the attic, he shouted to the three 
college students standing there, 
“Right dollars.” 

I looked at him and shook 
my head. 

“What? Am I crazy?” he 
asked, 


Garage sales can usually be 
broken down into categories, 
Pearly had a mediocre size sale 
running for three days. He 
advertised, making his one of the 
more prestigious, ‘Organized 
Sales.” The - man’s. sale on 
Adsit Court falls into the cate- 
gory of a “Spot Sale,” just a dot 
of this and that, done on the 
spur of the moment. 


Down the road from Adsit 


on School Street, I pulled into , | 
another category. There in the 
clothing is 
and hair curlers set up on picnic 


driveway was a scant coilection 
of books, children’s 


tables. It was mere junk, Perhaps 


Brothers’’ 
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the family had dragged it from 
the basement and jacked the 
price up for the seven years 
of mold and basement smell 
which still lingered. 

The School Street sale fits 
nicely into a “Garbage Sale” 
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category. 

Another type of garage sale 
can be called ‘Precious Collec- 
tibles,’’ An old couple decides to 
bring candlesticks, doilies and 
some old- photographs onto 
the front lawn, They sit in their 
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lawn chairs waiting for the 
prospective buyer. There’s not 
much they can offer, but it’s a 
way to pass their time. 

Although some of these 
different types of tag sales don’t 
seem to offer much, you never 
know when that special some- 
thing you’ve got to have will 
show up. 

According to one woman in 
Winooski who has a garage sale 
every year, different people are 
shopping for different things, - 
“Families come in and buy 
children’s clothes. I’ve set up a 
few swap deals with some of the 
families,” 

She also has quite a few 
furniture dealers dropping in to 
make a purchase, “‘They’re the 
early birds,” she says. “The 
dealers buy the furniture, desks, 
beds, bureaus, then sell it again. 
I’ve gotten to know a few 
of them over the years.” 

Students arrive at her sale 
ready to make a hot buy, mainly 
on furniture. But if the early 
bird dealers have made off with 
the best loot, they might pick up 
some coasters or hot plates. 

You may be a parent, dealer 
or student on a mission when 
you go garage-saling, but many 
people are tag sale freaks. “‘A lot 
of people go through the paper 
and stop at each sale,” says one 
girl at her Catherine Street sale. 
“It’s a hobby.” 

All shoppers have one thing 
in common though; they want 
to make a good, cheap buy. 

Why are people lugging up 
years of accumulated garbage 


cont on next pg. 
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from their basements and selling 
it? Perhaps it’s a trend that 
began in the days of the Pil- 

‘ms, Garage sales fall along the 
jines of auctions and flea mar- 
kets: selling old stuff to a new 
face. = 

Whatever the reason, it’s 
relatively easy to have a garage 
sale. You can plan ahead and run 
an ad in the paper for about 
$14.00. Or you can just clear 
out the attic at your whim, place 
a sign out in your front yard, 
and make a profit. No license is 
needed. 

Many times people group 
together to sell their junk. You 
might see an ad in the paper 
saying, “Seven family garage 
sale. The biggest sale ever.” Or if 
you turn up at someone’s house 
‘they'll tell you two other 
friends are involved in this sale 
of potential collectible detec- 
tables. 

At a small, yet well 
organized sale on University 
Hts., six women had pooled 
their precious items together and 
set them up in neat piles in the 
garage. They were sure of what 


was whose and had a chart 
indicating who got the money 
for a sale. One of the women 
who has a sugaring house in 
Underhill was selling gallons of 
maple syrup at a few dollars 
under normal store prices. 


On the corner of Catherine 
Street and Caroline, three 
friends had a full lawn of things 
to sell. There was a couch, 
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ACROSS 41 Shoddy 


1 Quaker pronoun 
5 Mountain climber 
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45 Road-map notation 
(abbr. ) 
46 Fortune-telling 
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12 Released condition- 48 Boxing great 


ally 
14 Pilgrim John, 
et al. 


49 "To —— is human” 25 Velvetlike fabric 
50 Type of weasel 
51 Interval in music 


clothes, kitchen utensils, games : (rk) 


and more. One of the sellers 
came over to the pay table in 
a pair of striped pants and 
explained that she’d just bought 
the pants yesterday at her own 
sale. “You never know what 
your friends have, It’s great.”’ 

Some rather odd yet special 
things can be found while 
rummaging through these junk 
collectors’ havens, Pearly had 
two old violins, one without © 
strings. They might be an 
alluring wall decoration. Or 
the wooden row boat he had 
might make a nice lawn decora- 
tion. 

At the Catherine Street sale 
there was a weathered lobster 
trap and a game of risk, intact, 

Harlequin Romances and 
Playboys were the hot items at a 
spot sale in Winooski. 

As one person is buying 
another’s used wares, he-might 
be saying, “Hey, look at this 
bargain I just got. What a steal,” 
Or, “Why did I buy this junk? 
Clutter, more clutter.” The 
lucky fellow who just made the 
sale might be a little nostalgic 
when he sees an old piece go or 
dollar signs and thoughts of an 
empty basement might already 
light up his eyes. 


The tradition continues for Fall ’82 
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As I think back, it may have 
been a hassle when we organized 
our barn sale seven years ago, 
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hauling trunks and crates of our 
clutter and years of accumu- 
lation to the barn. But maybe 
our junk became another per- 
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clearest view of the upper falls. 
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Flex-Rampage Rally Sweepstakes! I's Schneider > 
easy..and youmay win a1983 Rampage - Stereo 

Sport, Dodge's personal size pickup. St daa, Car Stereos and 
The rally is a Sports Car Club of America ystems Ald — 


Solo Il Skill Rally. If you win you'll be at 
the wheel of your own Rampage. Or 
win one of hundreds of other prizes. 

Go to your participating Flex retailer 
and pick up an entry blank. Just fill it 
out and take itto your participating 
Dodge dealer. 

if your name is drawn you'll get $50 +A 
cash, a new Rampage on loan to drive 


to the Flex-Rampage Rally in your area 
and a year's supply of Flex Shampoo 
and Conditioner. 
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EF-3 Cameras 


100 


REVLON 
implement Sets 
for Men and 
Women 


See your participating Flex Retail outlets for official rules and details 
No purchase necessary. Void where prohibited. Licensed drivers only., 
Sweepstakes expires September 18, 198. 
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—dJady Lafferty 


When Judy Laf- 
ferty prepares fora 
race like the annual 
cross-lowa run, she 
makes sure her bike is 
in perfect shape. 

She inspects. and 
adjusts every part. She 
tunes and balances 
the whole machine, so 
it can go the distance. 

Because she 
treats her body the 
same way, she discov- 
ered a lump in her 
breast a few years 
ago. 

She discovered it 
early. And these days, 
85% of early breast 
cancers can be treated 
successfully. 

Judy has since 
had reconstructive 
surgery, too. And she 
feels like herself 
again. Alive, vibrant, 
ready to get on her 
bike and take on the 
world. 

Judy Lafferty is 
just one example of 
the kind of progress 
we're making against 
cancer in its many 
forms. 

The American 
Cancer Society takes 
some credit for that 
progress. But credit 
won't finance our 
work, 

We need your 
money to help us win 
this race, 
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Pernaro’s Subs 


Subs roast beef $1.00 OFF 

trey With this ad 
Pizza and more through Sept. 30 
Sandwiches Call 655-3517 
Chili Winooski Marketplace 


222 College St. 


Burlington Recorded program 


kelacleon 
ie mas info: 863-9515 
“AMIRACLE.ITWILLLEAVEYOU | aed 
FEELING 10 FEET TALL” Rep at the Nick” rresenrs 


RosResd THE NEW YORKER FILMS FESTIVAL 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 through THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28 


Friday thru Tuesday, September 10 - 14 


“A SPLENDID AND HAUNTING WORK.” 


-Vincent Canby/NY. TES 
Werner Her1og’s 
AGUIRRE, 


THE WRATH 
OF GOD 


12:00, 1:45, 3:40, 5:30, 7:15, 9:15 


Wednesday thru Saturday, September 15 - 18 


AND A 
GENTLEMAN 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS 


THE GREAT POLISH CINEMA 


A LORIMAR-MARTIN ELFAND PRODUCTION: A TAYLOR HACK FORD FILM 
RICHARD GERE- DEBRA WINGER CAMERA BUFF 
AN OFFICER ANDAGENTLEMAN * 
Also starring DAVID KEITH and LOUIS GOSSETT, JR. as ‘Foley’: Original Music by JACK NITZSCHE 12:00, 4:55, 9:50 
Written by DOUGLAS DAY STEWART: Produced by MARTIN ELFAND : Directed by TAYLOR HACK FOR 
nastnicrao == A PARAMOUNT PICTURE iii and 
Rew | ON MAN OF MARBLE 


12:00, 2:15, 4:35, 7:00, 9:30 2:05, 7:00 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT 


IT’S A COMEDY, A THRILLER, SOME OF THE EXCITING 
A ROMANCE ccc AND IT’S THE NICKELODEON... 
UNLIKE ANY OTHER MOVIE AGUIRRE: 


“A wonderful 
movie.” 


—Pauline Kael. 
NEW YORKER MAGAZINE 


Wi H ; i f 
YOU'VE EVER SEEN ere ee “Extremely 
starring Klaus Kinski. In 1560 a f 99 
“Sensual, funny, outlandish, this band of Spanish conquistadors unny 


3 : , journeyed into the jungles of 
is amovie devoted Strictly to the ‘Peru. and down the Amazon to 


pleasure principle: find the mythic land of 
—David Ansen, El Dorado. < 


woe” OHH, Newsweek 

ies DIVA: 
The most important, imaginative 
and delightful film to come out 
of France in years is setting box- 
office records everywhere with 
its combination of wit, mystery 
and style. 


AN OFFICER AND A 
GENTLEMAN: 

A truly wonderful, old-fashioned 
romantic film about a drifter who 
joins the naval officer candidate’s 
school and falls in love with a 
local girl. 


GARP: 


—Vincent Canby. 
NEW YORK TIMES 


United Artists 


Orstribution and Marketing 


12:15, 2:20, 4:30, 6:50, 9:10 


we ee OO LTERGEIST 
DINER: It knows what scares you. 


A delightful group of male 

Hii, buddies discover what life is like 
Coyignd) tet Gane Wee Corerten AI rights reserved after school and before marriage. 

12:00, 2:15, 4:30, 6:45, 9:10 ited Artists Classics The surprise hit of the year! 
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9:10 pm only 


“GOOD NEWS FOR EVERYONE... 
‘ANNIE’ IS HERE!” 


—GENE SHALIT, NBC. TV 


“One helluva magnificent movie.” R 


—Bernard Drew, GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 
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IN THE PAST 100 YEARS 


(From The Vermont Cynic, October 7, 
1909) 

In accordance with the usual custom, 
the annual cane rush and tug-of-war 
between the two lower classes took place 
on Saturday afternoon, 1913 won the 
cane rush handily, while in the tug-of-. 
war, the sophomores took two out of the 
three pulls. Most of the college turned 
out to see what the freshmen could do, 
and the freshmen demonstrated quite 
satisfactorily. 

At about quarter after one, the 


would-be warriors began to arrive on the 


campus, carefully dressed for the event in 
clothes that looked as if they might have 


been picked up from the cast-offs of Bob, 


the old clothes man, The most popular 
regalia appeared to be a torn sweater of 
some faded hue, a pair of ragged trousers, 
and last winter’s discarded shdes, rescued 
from attic and ash-barrel for the occasion. 


A more rough and ragged-looking delega- | 


tion, it would have been hard to have 
assembled. The yellow buttons gathered 
by ones and twos back of the Science 
Hall, where they answered to the roll 
called by Barrett, who had been elected 
class leader for the afternoon. At half 
past one, the scheduled time, but few 
freshmen had put in an appearance, and 
those who were present were wandering 
anxiously around, regaling each other 
with choice bits of sarcasm and invective 
directed toward the delinquents. These 
soon began to drift in, however, and ata 
quarter of two, some eighty freshmen 
having gathered, the Juniors, who were 
marshalling the new students, decided to 
start the line down street. Accordingly, 
the freshmen were lined up four abreast 
behind the ranks of the Juniors, A large 


drum was secured from the college 
gymnasium, and a small boy to support 
the front of the said instrument was 
corralled from the street — then the 
procession started down College Street to 
Miles & Perry’s, where the canes were 
supplied to the fresh. Then the line was 
re-formed, and the march was resumed up 
the hill to the campus, where the sopho- 
mores were lined up awaiting the arrival 
of their victims, as they regarded it, 

As soon as the two classes saw each 
other, they raised the most blood- 
curdling yells, partly to inform the other 
class what they meant to do to them, — 
partly, an upperclassman from his vast 
experience might be led to, suspect, to 
keep their own courage up, The sopho- 
mores were lined up by the baseball cage, 
the freshmen along the road at the other 
end of the field, In this position a few 
minutes were devoted to class cheering, 
some haranguing and advice from upper- 
classmen, and the explanation of the rules 
of the contest. Then the two classes were 
led gently toward each other, and when 
they were about twenty yards apart, the 
shot was fired that began the scrap. The 
sophomores broke into a charge, — the 
freshmen, in order the better to keep 
bunched, started forward in a mass at a 
slow jog-trot. When the classes came 
together, the freshmen filled with advice 
from well-wishers about ‘keeping 


bunched”? and “lying on their canes,” 
threw themselves on their faces in a large 
heap, so that the effect to the on-looker 
was of the whole class trying to dive 
under the sophs’ feet, The older class 
quickly surrounded the heap, and grasp- 
ing arms, legs, hair, or anything that 


——— 


afforded a handhold, began dragging out 
the freshmen and plundering them of 
their canes, But the freshmen were not so 
easy to plunder, The central mass began 
to disintegrate through the efforts of the 
sophs, and break up into little struggling ' 
knots, the nucleus of each of which was 
usually some obstinate freshmen with a. 
cane he hated to part with so soon, As 
soon as a freshman lost his cane, he went 
to help: some struggling classmate, and 
soon some of the sophs were having their 
hands full to hold their captured canes. 
Pieces of cane strewed the ground in all 
directions, to be snapped up by the 
souvenir-hunting small boy, The air was 
filled with the sound of snapping canes, 
the yelling of the excited spectators, and 
the grunting and panting of the contes- 
tants, themselves. At last, after what 
seemed an age to the exhausted scrappers, 
the pistol shot was fired that announced 
that the seven minutes allowed for 
the rush were up. Immediately the 
struggling mass on the ground began to 
separate into torn, mud-bespattered 
sophomores and freshmen, grasping pre- 
cious canes and remnants, and making for 
their respective sides of the field for the 
count. The judges then decided in such of 
the cases as the possession of the cane 
was a matter of doubt, and the count 
began. It was then discovered that out of 
the eighty canes distributed, the fifty 
sophs held twenty-eight canes and crooks, 
while the freshmen could produce thirty- 
six, thus winning the rush by eight canes. 
After losing what was left of their pre- 
cious wind in yells of triumph and 
defiance, as the case might be, most of 
the underclassmen lay down on the grass 
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- Remembering the Cane Rush 


to recover it, and recuperate for the 
tug-of-war which was to follow. 

Then, after a breathing spell of some 
few minutes, a rope was produced from 
somewhere, and each captain picked from 


_ his class a team of twenty husky men, 


These young giants strode up, dug holes 
for their feet, and grasped the rope in 
their sinewy hands and otherwise made 
ready to pull the other class ’way across 
the campus. Then, when all was ready, a 
shot was fired and the two teams lay 
down on the rope and started to take 
it away with them. Three minutes they 
strained, then the second shot found the 
freshmen with some ten feet of rope and 
several sophomores on their side of the 
line. Consequently, 1913 were adjudged 
winners of the first pull. Then, after a 
short interim, the classes changed ends of 
the rope and the second pull began. Here 
is where the sophs scored. Firmly grasp- 
ing the rope, they started off for the 
engineering building with some twenty 
freshmen vainly digging their feet into the 
ground behind them. By the time the 
freshmen could stop they were almost 
there — at any rate, they were well withir 
the 1912 territory, Then a rather humor- 
ous thing happened. In the excitement, 
the time-keeper and the umpire became 
separated, and when the second pull was . 
over, the timekeeper could only 
announce it vocally, as the umpire had 
the revolver. The sophs heard and let up; 
the freshmen in their excitement, did not; 
and their warriors began to gain ground, 
as they thought, and were soon careering 
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along with the general collection at the Perkins Geology Building. 


cont from preceeding pg. 


at full speed toward the gym, the empty 
rope trailing behind while their classmates 


exulted and cheered vociferously.. The 
umpire smiled and awarded the pull to 
the sophomores. Explanations ensued and 
the freshmen quieted down suddenly, 

Then came the last and deciding pull. 
Owing to some. slight unevenness in the 
ground, the two captains chose a new 
course, and the teams lined up again. 
Here the freshmen made their mistake. 
They sacrificed weight to freshness, 
replacing their heavy men with those who 
were less tired. The shot was fired and 
slowly but surely 1913 was pulled over 
the line by the sophomores, and so the 
deciding pull went to the sophs. 

Altogether, it was a most successful 
afternoon, from the freshmen point of 
view, because they won the cane rush, the 
principal event of the day; as the sopho- 
mores considered it, because they put up 
a good fight although outnumbered, and « 
they took the tug-of-war; from the 
upperclassman side, because it showed 
there was a good class coming into the 
University of Vermont, and whisper it, 
but the Juniors liked it because it gave 
them a chance to exercise their new 
dignity as upperclassmen. So, altogether, 
everybody was satisfied, and it was a 
most successful afternoon. 


ones Found 


nder Fleming 


By Alex Nemerov 

Ancient bones were uncovered August 27 by workmen 
digging the foundation for the new addition to the Fleming 
Museum, 

The workmen had broken the surface of the concrete base- 
ment floor and had removed about two feet of soil when they 
found the first of the bones. They removed it and several others 
before the University Supervisor in charge of the project ordered 
a stop to the digging. Several members of the UVM Zoology 
Depart ment were called. 

UVM Zoology Professor Bill Kilpatrick was among the first 
to examine the find. “Altogether, there are about 30 bones,” he 
said. “We really don’t know what many of them are, They are 
hard to identify. But there were some teeth and a partial lower 
jaw that we know belonged to a rhinocefos.”’ 

Kilpatrick guesses that the rhino, also known as Peleoceras, 
may have lived as long as 12 million years ago, in the Pliocene 
Age. “It probably looked more like a hippopotamus,” he said. 
“As far as we can tell, it had short bones and a squat frame. Its 
teeth are very simple, which is a good indication that it fed on 
aquatic vegetation, Probably it was amphibious.” 


It is unclear how they became 
buried underneath the base- 


ment of the Fleming Museum. 


The limb bones of a crocodile-like creature were the only 
other specimens identified. 

Most of the bones are catalogued with serial numbers, 
something the workmen noticed when they first dug them up. 
They also had been wrapped in newspaper. Kilpatrick said that 
they had originally been part of a collection housed in the Flem- 
ing Museum itself, They were catalogued there in the first half of 


this century by .curator G. H. Perkins. The rhinoceros had 
originally been uncovered in Kansas, It is unclear how they 
became buried underneath the basement of the Fleming Museum, 


“I have no idea how they got there,” said Kilpatrick. 
“Whether it was a prank or something else, I don’t know, I 


checked to see if the newspapers had a date, but I couldn't find 
one. About the only things left from the newspapers were the 
prints they left on the bones themselves.” 


The Zoology Department will clean the bones and attempt to 
Positively identify them. The specimens will then be exhibited 
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The Cynic 


Editors 


Not Too Serious 


Guide to Bars. 


From Staff Reports 

The University of Vermont 
js not a party school, The 
University of Vermont is not a 
drinking school, The University 
of Vermont is not a school for 
fooling around. Intellectuals and 
bibliophiles outnumber the 
alcoholics by hundreds. The 
library is filled to the brim with 
students consulting sources to 
find the ultimate quote, -the 
most accurate background infor- 
mation, and the solitude needed 
to stimulate thinking and im- 
press professors. 


But it’s the first week of 
school and the intense curiosity 
does not start until the second 
week. So in an effort to orient 
those new to Burlington, the 
Cynic staff embarked on an 
expedition to the pulsating heart 
of the Queen City — its night 
life. We offer our suggestions on 
where to go to unwind before 
the pressure mounts, 

What follows is a 
thoroughly unscientific survey, 
The statistics gathered are in- 
accurate. A predictable pattern 
nevertheless surfaced: as sobrie- 
ty decreased, bar _ ratings 
increased. Keep in mind that 
participants may have let slip to 
bartenders our clandestine mis- 
sion — thus becoming suscep- 
tible to double and triple shots. 
Cynic staffers rated the drink 
(each chose one and _ kept 
with it throughout the evening), 
the atmosphere, the price, and 
made their own personal com- 
ments, which were somewhat 
muffled by midnight when we 
arrived at our final destination, 
the Bone. 


8:00: Sneakers in Winooski 

Average drink score: 6.62 

Average atmosphere rating: 7.2 

Comments: It appears the Snea- 
kers atmosphere is graphi- 
cally fascinating — neon and 
art deco paintings and sculp- 
tures line the walls and the 
music is tasteful. “Funky and 
chic,” “moons, pink flamin- 
gos and palm trees, who 
could ask for anything 
more?” “Good bud — it’s still 
early.”’ “Bloodies need more 
worchester.” 


8:30: Kell and Mahoney’s in 
Winooski 

Average drink score: 7.23 

Average atmosphere rating: 8.0 

Comments: Kell and Mahoney’s 
smacks of Ireland. Good rum 
and pineapple. “Am I in the 
Caribbean or what?” ‘‘Nice 
and Irish,”’ said one freckle- 
faced editor. “Home away 
from home — congenial and 
friendly.” (This guy knows 
the bartender) “Hot atmos- 
phere — cold beer,” “Good 
bud.” 


9:00: The Other Place in Bur- 
lington 

Average drink score: 7.5 

Average atmosphere rating: 7,2 

Comments: The Other Place has 
an open wall allowing cus- 
tomers to experience the 
outdoors while sitting inside, 
It was crowded at this hour. 
“Air, air, air.” “Pink Floyd is 
making my head spin,” “Nice ’ 
homey touch,” “The Other 
Place is one of the only bars 
in Burlington to defy any 
neat description — | like it.” 
“Good bud,” 


9:30: Rasputins 
Average drink score: 10 

verage atmosphere: 3 

omments: The Cynic staffers 
had a bit of a problem in 
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Rasputins as one of our staff 
members didn’t have her I.D. 
and was refused entrance. 
Bouncer Jim Weaver was 
adamant in keeping her out, 
so Rasputins comments may 
be a slight bit biased. “Too 
crowded. They could have 
explained politely why they 
insisted on seeing the I.D. of 
a 22-year-old instead of say- 
ing ‘I’m just a plumber doing 
my job!’” “No drink ordered 
in protest.” “Raspy and scuz- 
zie the place makes me 
aga to the max with a grody 
spoon.” Seriously, the bud 
was good, the place was 
packed, but come on, you’ve 
got to be a loser if you leave 
this place alone. 


10:00: Finbars in Burlington 

Average drink score: 8.9 

Average atmosphere score: 8.8 

Comments: Nice drinks, nice 
plants, good tunes, good 
‘tater’ skins, great atmosphere 
for popcorn fights, “What can 
you say — it’s a classic. When 
I was a freshman, Ted Goode 
told me not to steal a beer 
here, This aura of respecta- 
bility has permeated the place 
since. One of three bars I’ve 
been kicked out of.” ‘Pop- 
corn yeh dig it,’”’ “It’s really 
hot, an ~here.”-+*Y ea -B-52s 
— Yea popcorn,” “Eric spit 
popcorn—”’ “With these rum 
and pineapples this could be 
Guadalupe, but everyone is 
too pale.” “Good bud.” 


10:30: Doolins in Burlington 

Average drink score: 9,2 

Average atmosphere score: 8.9 

Comments: Doolins appears a 
bit like a drinking stall these 
days. Most of the booths have 
been removed to cater to the 
overwhelming crowds. en- 
countered on Thursday and’ 
Friday nights. ‘Tart cher- 
mes = "1m too drunk’ — 
ordering water.” ‘Too light 
in here — seems like day- 
light.” “Good bud.” 


Around 11:00: Last Chance in 
Burlington 

Average drink score: 9.4 

Average atmosphere score: 8.7 

Comments: It appears that UVM 
students once again reign 
what has been primarily a St. 
Michael’s bar. ‘New Plat- 
forms great for scoping.” 
“‘More tart cherries and oran- 
ges.” “Is this an iced tea ora 
pitcher of rubbing alcohol?”’ 
“Why. is Justine’s drink so 
strong?” “Did I just see Jay 
Humphrey? I didn’t think 
so.” ‘‘What *bar are we in 
now?” “This Tom Collins 
makes me want to twirl and 
dance and spin and...” “I’m 
starting. tow feel a little sick,” 
“Good bud.” 


11:30: J.P.’s in Burlington 
Average drink score: 9.5 
Average atmosphere score: 7.3 
Comments: No comments — 


those attained are illegible. 
““where’s 


Something about 


my bud?” 


12:00-2:00: The Bone in Bur- 


lington 
Average drink score: 10 
Average atmosphere: 8.6 
Comments: ‘Ask 


down and where many let 
their,..”’ “Oh god I’m drunk.” 
“Ts there a Cynic this week?” 
“This drink has something 
really gross floating in it 
Oh maybe’ not, maybe | 
should go home —.where did 
everyone else go?” *“Good 
bud,” 
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total hair care 


We feel that you get what you pay for 
gt John Thibault & Co. 
Our staff is trained in the latest haircutting tech— 
niques. We use the best products available, and we 
offer a complete line of hair care supplies. 
If you need advice about permanent waves or 
hair coloring, our stylists will be glad to 
answer your questions. Consulations are free! 
All this in a comfortable, contemporary setting 
located in convenient downtown Winooski, above 
Forest Hills Restaurant. 
We're not into bargains or cut—rates at 
John Thibault & Co., but we sure think you 
get your money's aes 
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Frat Crosses 


“Manders” 
Off It’s Diet 


University Park, PA (CPS) — 
A 20-year tradition of eating live 
salamanders has finally come to 
an end for a Pennsylvania State 
University fraternity. 

Members of the Phi Delta 
Theta fraternity have bowed to 
pressures from their national 
office, the state fisheries com- 
mission, and a local animal rights 
group to stop their annual spring 
tradition of swallowing the tad- 
pole-like creatures. 

“We used to eat salamanders 
as part of the annual Bowery 
Ball each spring,” confesses Mike 
Sagda, a fraternity member. 
“But we let it- get around too 
much last year and it caused a 


The national fraternity has 
also made it clear that the 
practice of “munching ‘man- 
ders” must come to an end. 

“If the undergraduates 
attempt this kind of activity 
next year,” warns Robert A. 
Briggs, director of charter ser- 
vices for the Phi Delta Theta 
national headquarters, “not only 
will they face possible suspen- 
sion from their charter, but 
expulsion from membership in 


_Phi Delta Theta,” 


“J would guess that some- 
thing like that (munching ‘man- 
ders) is a very isolated incident,” 
says Jack Anson, executive 
director of the National Inter- 
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lot of controversy, Now we'll 
just have to.do without it.” 

The trouble started last 
spring when a reporter and 
photographer from the Penn 
State Daily Collegian attended 
the Bowery Ball, an annual 
campus party, and witnessed 
fraternity members devouring 
live salamanders, After the story 
broke in the newspaper, a local 
animal rights group, Trans- 
Species, complained to the fra- 
ternity’s national headquarters. 

In the meantime, the state 
fisheries commission charged the 
fraternity with violating state 
laws by breeding its own sala- 
manders in a basement pool. 

“We used to have around 
400-500 (salamanders) in a pool 
in the basement,” Sagda recalls. 
“But we’ve stopped that, too.” 
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fraternity Conference. “I’ve cer- 
tainly never heard about it at 
any of the other Penn State 
fraternities, or among the Phi 
Delta Thetas on any _ other 
campus,” 

“No, it’s certainly not a 
tradition with the national fra- 
ternity,” adds a spokesman at 
the Phi Delta Theta headquar- 
ters. “I know the group has 
been sanctioned, and as far as 
we're concerned the matter is 
resolved.” 

“I’ve eaten one salamander 
since I joined,” Sagda says 
without noticeable depression, 
“but that was enough. I think 
the record is around 40 or 
something, but the guy who did 
that spent the night in the 
hospital getting his stomach 
pumped.” : 
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Pirg 


Funding 
Threatened 


Compiled from College Press 
Service and Staff Reports 
“The case is not settled,” 
stresses Evelyn Liebman. 
Liebman, head of _ the 
Rutgers-Camden campus Public 
Interest Research Group (PIRG), 
strenuously refuses to concede 
defeat to what she sees,as an 
organized, national conservative 
attack. on PIRGs, the Ralph 
Nader-founded network = of 
college-based ‘“‘consumer advo- 
cate groups.” 
But Liebman and the PIRGs 


at least lost the latest battle in’ 


August when a federal appeals 
court said PIRG’s fund-raising 
methods — Rutgers students 
automatically gave $2.50 of 
their fees to the PIRG unless 
they specifically asked for a 
refund — raised serious constitu- 
tional questions, and asked a 
lower court to re-try the case. 

A decision against the 
“checkoff system” of fund- 
raising would “have real signifi- 
cance for PIRGs around the 
country,” predicts Ed Lloyd, 
executive director of New Jersey 
PIRG. 

Rutgers attorney Gregory 
Reilly agrees “other schools 
would want to be guided by the 
court’s decision” if it goes 
against the checkoff system. 

Joseph Marshall, staff attor- 
ney for the Mid-Atlantic Legal 
Foundation, part of a nation- 
wide network of conservative 
legal groups that frequently 
challenge liberal causes in court, 
speculates Rutgers could have to 
refund as much as $1.5 million 
to current and past students if it 
loses. 

“T imagine that administra- 
tors out in Wisconsin or else- 
where would have to look at 
that,” Marshall notes, “I’d think 
that would stop a lot of PIRG 
organizing.” 

Such talk convinces Lieb- 
man that his is part of an 
organized conservative assault on 
PIRGs. 

“We feel (the lawsuit) was 
more than just the three stu- 
dents who sued,” Liebman says, 

Three Rutgers students sued 
in September, 1979, soon after 
the Camden chapter refused to 
fund one of the students’ 
proposed “pro-life study,” They 
charged the university made 
contributing to PIRG a virtual 
requirement for registration even 
though the group was primarily 
“ideological,” not educational. 

A lower court ruled against 
the students last summer, but 
the 3rd Circuit Court of Appeals 
in August said the lower court 
failed to establish the facts in 
the case before ruling. A new 
trial will be scheduled soon, 

Marshall denies any conser- 
Vative’ plot against PIRGs in 
general, While no admirer of the 
sfoups, Marshall contends “the 
Und-raising mechanism would 
be just as improper if it were 
80ing to a conservative group.” 


Mid-Atlantic was too small 
to lead a nationwide attack 
When the case was filed in 1979, 
he says, “If (brewer and funder 

right-wing causes) Joe Coors 
Would have wanted to do it, he 
cowtly would have hired a 
Ple of the brightest people 
crazy » and told them to go 
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Two convenient 


locations to satisfy 
your copying needs. 


1 Executive Drive 
(Off Patchen Rd. directly behind the 
So. Burlington Post Office) 


174 College Street 
Burlington 


864-9202 
658-1717 


Marshall also questions if 
the time is right for an assault 
on PIRGs, “I wonder if 1982 in 
America is the best climate for 


a sudden re-examination of 
PIRG.” 
Directed or not, it is 


happening. Many PIRG chapters 
have been suffering from apathy 
and losses of their checkoff 
funding systems over the last 
four years. 

In just the last year, the 
University of Massachusetts, . 
Mankato State University and 
Washington University in St. 
Louis have all eliminated “nega- 
tive checkoff” systems similar 
to Rutgers. 

In those cases; the univer- 
sities wanted PIRGs to switch 
to “positive checkoff” systems, 
in which students must specifi- 
cally check a box on their regis- 
tration forms in order to contri- 
bute to PIRG. All three PIRG 
chapters refused. 

Two folded soon thereafter, 
The UMass PIRG is now suing to 
have its negative checkoff sys- 
tem restored. 

Those are only the most 
recent examples, PIRGs at Iowa, 
San Diego State and Rice have 
folded since 1980 after losing 
negative checkoff systems. In 
1980, Princeton administrators 
ignored student approval of a 
negative checkoff system, saying 
they wouldn’t serve as a fee 
collection agency for any stu- 
dent group. 

Rutgers remains willing to 
collect fees for PIRG, Reilly 
says, if enough students want it 
to and if the court agrees PIRG 
is primarily an _ educational 
group, not a political group. 

“We feel confident we can 
meet the test” that would prove 
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HAPPY HOUR 3-7 PM. 
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36 Main Street, Winooski 655-9081 


OUR GREAT PRESEASON SPORTCOAT SALE 


From now until September 31st, ALL our men’s 
sportjackets, including Harris and Irish Tweeds, will , 


Fremont HE CR DMUND FEENEY LTD 
Liebman says. 
The federal court ruling be sold at 20% OFF. There are now over two hundred 


poses no threat to the future of 
UVMPIRG, nor does it require 
any changes in the organization’s 
fund-raising methods. 

UVMPIRG has never uti- 
lized Rutger’s negative check-off 
system, and is presently funded 
directly through the Student 
Association budget, as are 
organizations like WRUV, the 
Gay Student Union and UVM 
Rescue. 

The organization previously 
obtained money through a 
check-off, system in which the 
student who chose to support 
the UVM chapter of VPIRG 


jackets to choose from, in sizes from 37 Short to 
46 Extra Long. And with a nominal deposit, we will 
layaway your coat until the end of the sale period. 
Don’t miss these early season savings. 


‘Champlain Mill, Winooski 
655-9254 


Mon-Sat. 10-9 
Sun. 12-5 


would add ,the three dollar 
charge. to their tuition bill, thus 
eliminating the problem of 
refunds, All those funds went 
directly to the VPIRG state 
office and then a portion were 
distributed back to the UVM 
chapter. The system was 
scrapped in the fall of 1980 


when student support fell below 
the required 50% mark to keep 
the system going, The group 
then requested funding from 
S.A., changing its name from 
VPIRG to UVMPIRG. 

Although the court decision 
doesn’t directly threaten the 
existence of UVMPIRG, it is in 
effect a symbolic no vote for the 
VPIRG system, reasons former 
UVMPIRG president Harris 
Roen, “The decision represents a 
general swing towards the 
organization of the right wing,” 
said Roen. 


Going home for the weekend? 
Visiting friends at another 
‘school? We have great ser- 
vice fo points throughout the 
Northeast, including Long Is- 
land, Boston, White River 
Jet. (for Dartmouth), Spring- 
field, Hartford, Albany, Port- 
land and New York City. 


DNS, 
VERMONT TRANSIT 
864-6811 


Get your friends together and 
charter a bus for those away 
games. Visit Montreal for a 
night out or a weekend hock- 
ey game. We'll make your 
outing hassle-free. 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands; 
The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn til] night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing-floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the Church, _It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, Toiling, —rejoicing, —sorrowing, Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
‘ And sits among his boys; Singing in Paradise! Onward through life he goes; . For the lesson thou has taught! 
He hears the Parson pray and preach, He needs must think of her once more, Each morning sees some task begin, | Thus at the flaming forge of life 

He hears his daughter’s voice, How in the grave she lies; Each evening ‘sees it close; : Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Singing in the village choir, And with his hard, rough hand he wipes Something attempted, something done, Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 

And it makes his heart rejoice. A tear out of his eyes. Has earned a night’s repose. Each burning deed and thought. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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Onion River 
Coop 

UnionCredit 
Begins 


The Onion River Coop 
Credit Union is a reality, All 
persons interested in being on a 
committee please call Donna at 
863-2441, or sign up at Onion 
River. Elections will take place. 
on Tuesday, Sept. 7 at 7:30 p.m, 
at the Coop. All members please 
attend. 


Vermont Children’s 
Magazine 


Kids and Creativity — The 
two go together really well with 
a little help from some UVM 


volunteers. The Vermont Child-' 


rén’s Magazine provides elemen- 
tary school children with a 
vehicle for their creative ener- 
gies, In the process of putting 
together a classroom magazine 
of their writing and art, the 
children develop writing and 
editorial skills, They. also learn 
Graphic Art techniques such as 
layout, paper-making, silkscreen 
and raised surface printing. So if 
you enjoy children, art, and/or 
writing, the Vermont Children’s 
Magazine needs you. For more 
info., please call Leah at 
862-9052. 


Cornell 
Veterinary Medicine 


Marsha Sawyer, Director of 
Admissions for Veterinary Medi- 
cine at Cornell University, will 
be interviewing students with 
veterinary interest on the after- 


noon of October 12th, If you: 


are interested in setting up an 
interview, please call Lorraine 
Ward; Dean’s Office, College of 
Agriculture, or stop in, Her 
phone number is 656-2981. 


Project Stay 


Are you interested in tutor- 
ing other UVM students? Project 
STAY is gathering a list of tutors 
for a Tutor Resource Book for 
UVM students to locate help in 
specific course areas. Persons 
interested in tutoring and being 
listed in this resource book 


should send name, address, tele- 
phone number, courses you wish | 
to tutor, and rate per hour to be 


charged (determined by the 
tutor) to: Project STAY, Univer- 
sity of Vermont, 41 South 
Prospect Street, Burlington, Ver- 
mont 05405, Call x4075 for 
more information. 


| UVM 
Alumni Recep tion 


Tickets are now available - 
fer the Third Biennial Alumnt 
Reception and Dinner Dance | 
October 2 at the University of * 
Vermont. More than 100 items: 
and services will be auctioned 
off during the gala affair which 
begins at 6 p.m, in the Roy L, 
Patrick Gymnasium, For tickets 


and information contact the 
UVM Alumni Office at 
656-2010. 


The WCLA 
Intern ship 


Program 
Each. semester more than 
250 students from colleges and 
universities across the country 
come to Washington, D.C. to 
work as interns under the 
auspices of the Washington Cen- 
ter for Learning Alternatives. 
They gain experience and aca- 
demic credit for working full 
time in Congressional, Executive 
or Judicial offices; public inter- 
est organizations; national asso- 
ciations; or private businesses. 
The WCLA Internship Pro- 
gram, open to juniors and 
seniors in all academic majors, 
includes: placement; orientation, 
counseling, supervision, and eva- 
luation of intern progress; aca-, 
demic seminars. and group dis- 
cussions with other interns; 
guest lectures; social and cultural 
events with other interns; and 


centrally-located housing. 
WCLA is not a credit- 
granting institution; it does, 


however, function as an adjunct 
to the university/college campus. 
Students participating in the 
‘internship program receive from 
their home institutions academic 
credit that is equivalent to that 
received for an average term on 
campus, Documentation and 
evaluation of student perfor- 
mance in the internship are 
provided by WCLA and the 
agency sponsor, 

WCLA Internship _ place= 
ments sites have included such 
diverse settings as the US, 
Congress, the C.C, Superior 
Court, the U.S, State Depart- 


ment, the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, the U.S. 


Department of Commerce, NBC 
News, the AFL/CIO, the Smith- 
sonian, the National Institutes of 
Health, Common Cause, and the 


LET'S FACE IT, MABES, IT’S 
GONNA BE A LONG WEEKEND / 


WELL, T THINK DR. BUCHNER 
SWOULD BE A LITTLE Symeametic 
ABOUT HOW MUCH HE'S PUTTING 
CNOUR EXAM NEXT WEDNESDAY... 
1M GOING TO TALK TO HIM... 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
WCLA requires all students 
to enroll in one of our seminars, 
which are taught by qualified 
Washington professionals. (attor- 
neys, Congressional staff, policy 
analysts, etc.) and cover a 
distinct area of an academic 


discipline, Seminar offerings 
include: “Trial by Jury,” ‘“‘Art 
Comes to the Nation’s Capital,” 
“U.S. Foreign Policy in the 
Third World,” ‘Petro-Dollars,” 
and “An Inside Look at the 
Washington Press Corps.” 

The application deadline for 
the 1983 Winter Quarter Intern- 
ship Program is October 15; for 
the 1983 Spring Semester, 
November 1, 1982. For an 
‘application and more program 
information, write or call: The 
Internship Program, The Wash- 
ington Center for Learning 
Alternatives, 1705 DeSales 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. Telephone: 202-659- 
8510. 


Newman Center 
- Reopens 

The Newman Center opens 
September 11. Masses are Satur- 
day at 4:30 p.m., Sunday at 
9:30-a.m., 11:30 a.m. Daily 
masses are 12:30 p.m, Study 
rooms open 10:00 a.m. — 12:00 
midnight. Coffee, tea. 


V.1.A. Student 
Treasurer Needed 


UVM Volunteers in Action 
seek a responsible student to 
handle their sizeable budget for 
the next year. The position 
involves close communication 
about financial affairs with the 


Student Association and with ° 


the coordinators of the VIA 
volunteer programs. The trea- 
surer is also responsible for 
bookkeeping. Finally, the posi- 
tion offers the opportunity to 


become involved in the coordi- 


nation of VIA’s overall affairs. 
Work study is available. For 
more information, stop by the 
office in the basement of Ira 
Allen Chapel, or call x2597. 


Cat’s Tale. Pick-up 


Cat’s Tale Pick-Up 

The Cat’s Tale, A Student’s 
Guide to the University of 
Vermont, has arrived. It contains 
valuable information pertinent 
-to your life as a student. Aca- 
demic Red Tape. Student 
Groups. Living Situations, 
Resources, Rights and Responsi- 
bilities. Off-campus students 


may pick up their copy at 
Billings Front Desk, 


Women Helping 
Battered 


Women 

Confidential discussion 
groups are forming for women 
who are experiencing physical, 
emotional, or sexual abuse. This 
group meets weekly on Mondays 
from 7:00 to 8:30 p.m. For 
further information call HOT- 
LINE, 658-1996 and ask for 
Abby or Nancy. 


Crop Hunger Walk 
set for Oct. 23 


Crop Walk Set for Oct 23 

Saturday, October 23rd is 
the date set for the Champlain 
Valley Hunger Walk, It is a 
walk/jog event to raise money 
for hungry people here in 
Champlain Valley and other 
parts of the U.S. and abroad. 
Participants ask people in their 
community to sponsor them by 
donating a certain amount of 
money for each mile/km walked 
or run, 

The walk will begin and end 
at St. Michael’s College in 
Winooski. 

The money raised will bene- 
fit the Chittenden Emergency 
Food Shelf and Church World 
Service, the sponsoring organiza- 
tion of this CROP HUNGER 
WALK. CROP is the name given 
to the fund-raising efforts for 
Church World Service. 

The recruiter’s instruction 
meeting is Sunday, September 
12 at 7:00 p.m, at Bergeron 
Education Center, St. Michael’s 
College, Winooski, More infor- 
mation can be obtained from Iris 
Darling at 863-4139. 


Get Involved 
with 
Rising Sun 


The Rising Sun Coalition is 
a student peace group dedicated 
to working on immediate and 
long-term issues such as nuclear 
disarmament, nuclear and alter- 
native energy, environmental 
conservation, and others. Please 
come to our first gathering, a 
pot luck dinner at the Fireplace 
Lounge in Living/Learning at 


. 


6:30 on Sunday, Sept. 12, and. 


help plan the year ahead, 


V.I.A. Has<Moved _ 


UVM Volunteers in Action 


are now located in the basement . 


of the Ira Allen Chapel. The 
space is shared» by the VIA 
volunteer programs (Big Brother 
/Sister, Adopt a Grandparent, 
Vt. Children’s Magazine, Nutri- 
tion Awareness, King St. Youth 
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-the 


Program, H.O. Wheeler Tutorial, — 
Council for Exceptional Child- 
ren, and others) and the VIA~ 
staff (responsibilities include 
publicity, development, budget- 
ing, fund-raising, communica- 
tions, and overall coordination), 
Both of the above facets of VIA 
are oriented towards answering 
specific community and student 
needs, Students interested in 
becoming involved should stop 
by the VIA office before 4:30 
weekdays, or call x2597. 


UVM 


Warren Austin Model 7 


United Nations Club 


UVM Warren Austin Model 
United Nations Club 

The 1982-83 academic 
year’s first meeting of the UVM 
Warren Austin Model United 
Nations Club ‘will be held on 
Wednesday, September 15 at 
4:10 p.m, in room 303 Lafay- 


‘ette. 


Any UVM student desirous 
of joining the club should be 
present at the meeting. New 
members are accepted only in 
September, There is no joining 
at any other time during the 
academic year. Students who do 
not join at this time must wait 
until September 1983 for mem- 


bership. 
Professor James S. Pacy of 
the Department of Political 


Science is the faculty advisor. 
His office is at 202 Old Mill. 


Main St. Dance 
Theatre Registration 


Main St. Dance 

Main Street Dance Theatre’s 
10-week Fall semester begins 
September 6. Registration from 
August 23. Classes fill early. 
Register now at 175 College St., 
Burlington. 863-9163, 


Planning Begins for 
1982 United: Jewish 
Appeal Campaign 


Planning Begins for 1982 United 

Jewish Appeal Campaign 
Preparations are beginning 

for the annual United Jewish 


Appeal Campaign which will be 


held between October 17 and_ 
October 24. Elizabeth Bernstein 
has been named chairperson of 
1982 Chittenden County 
campaign, with others of the 
executive committee including: 
Dr. Roy Korson, Vice-Chairman, 
Sam Epstein, Treasurer, Dr. 
Marshall London, Secretary; and 
Rabbi Max Wall and Rabbi 
James Glazier as advisors to the 
executive body. 

The United Jewish Appeal 
observes a 43rd anniversary this 
year, and was created by the 
Jewish community as its princi- 
pal fund-raising agent for the - 
support of humanitarian pro- 
grams and services for Jewish 
persons at home and in 30 
countries throughout the world, 

Those interested in further 
information or in lending sup- — 
port, should contact Elizabeth 
Bernstein at 862-0823, Volun-— 
teers needed! : 


THUR 9/9 


FILM 


SA Film, Head, B 106 Angell Lecture 
Cr; 7:00, 9:30 and 12:00 


SPORTS 


Golf - Men, St. Michael's, Bull 
ington Country Club. 2:00. 


sponsoring a “Pub”, Billings Stu 
dent Ctr. 4:00. 


MEETING 


UVM Medieval Club weekly 
meeting, 104 Old Mill. 7:00. 


MUSIC 


Dulcimer Music - Margaret Mc- 
Carthur with Tom Mackenzie and 
others, ar the Welcome Table, 
College St. Congregational 
Church, Burlington, $3.50. 8:00. 


FILM 


SA Film, The Pink Panther, B 106 
Angell Lecture Ctr. 7:00 and 9:30. 


The Vermont Cynic!! 


FOR RETURNS THAT 


REALLY COME BACK 
WE GET WELL READ! 


itt tt 8 eC RRR RBBB | 
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SAT 9/TI 


SPORTS 


Soccer - men, Vermont vs Duke 
‘at Adelphi University Soccer 
Classic, Garden City, N.Y. 2-00. 


Cross Country - men, AT. Post 
Road Race, sponsored by the 
Green Mtn. Athletic Association, 
held at UVM's Post Field. 1 1:00, 


Volleyball - women, at New Ham- 
P)shire Invitational. Time TBA 


SUN 9/12 


SPORTS 


Soccer - women, Plymouth State. 


3:30, 


Volleyball - Women, at New 
Hampshire Invitational. Time TBA. 


SPORTS 


Soccer - Women, Plymouth State. 


Tennis - women, Massachusetts 
1:00. 


Tennis - men, at Maine. 10:00. 


Field Hockey - Vermont vs. Con- 
necticut, at U. Conn, 1:00. 


Feld Hockey - At Connecticut In- 
vitational, Consolation/Cham- 
pionship. 10:00 or 2:00. 


SA Film, A Free Woman, B106 
Angell Lecture Ctr. 7:00 and 9:30. 


MISC 


Wine and Cheese Party spon- 


Golf - men, at J.C. Goss Vt. State sored by Sigma Delta Epsilon, 
Championships, Middlebury. @aduate Women in Science, in 


12:00. 


Cross Country - men, Plattsburgh 


State. 4:00. 


Tennis - men, at Albany State. 


3:00. 


the Graduate Student Lounge, Liv- 
ing/Leaming Ct. 7:30. 


Annual Plant Sale, sponsored by 
Student Alumni Executive Council, 
at the Alumni House, 86 S. 
Williams. Freshman can pick up 
their Freshman Registers at this 
time. 10:00 


FILM 


IRA Film, On the Waterfront, 235 
Marsh Life Science Bidg. 2:30, 
7:00 and 9:00. : 


UVM Volunteers in Action present 
the classic film Mash, B106 Angell 
Lecture Ctr. 7:00, 9:30 and 12:00. 


FILM 


SA Film, Bring Me the Head of 
Alfredo Garcia, B106 Angell Lec- 
ture Ctr. 7:00 and 9:30. 


MEETING 


Vermont Cynic organizational 
meeting, enthusiasm is the only 
prerequisite. Billings North 
Lounge, 7:30. 


Tennis - women, at UNH. 3:30. 


soccer - men, UCLA. 3:00. 


MEETING 


UVM Student Chapter of the 
Council for Exceptional Children 


(CEC) organizational meeting, 


539 Waterman Bidg. 3:00. 


UVM Warren Austin Model United 
Nations Club, 303 Lafayette. 4:10. 


~~ Tw SBT BBMWWVwew Tea eeze eww aa 


» It’s Tip.m. Do you 
know where your 
Iie ator is? . 


photo: D.A.Porter 


reiterate! 


SAL 


SKIS 


Rossignol, K2, Olin, 
Kneissl, Dynastar, Kastle, 
Authier | 


BOOTS 


Nordica, Lange, Solomon, 
Dolomite, Raichle 


X-COUNTRY 


Rossignol, Trak, Adidas 


BINDINGS 
Solomon, Look, Marker, 
Tyrolia, Geze 


FREE PASSES — FREE SKIING | ij 

AT STOWE THIS WINTER | iN 

JUST REGISTER — YOU MAY WIN! | jit) 
PASSES COURTESY OF 


WITH THEIR NEW 2.2 MILLION 
DOLLAR SKI COMPLEX 


SAVE UP TO 


% 
‘SKI PARKAS 
SKI SWEATERS Ae: 


SKI VEST S | OPEN SUNDAY 12-5 | 


SKI PANTS 


SUPER SELECTION OF C.B. JACKETS 
JUST ARRIVED 


SEE THE ALL NEW 1983 SKI EQUIPMENT NOW 
AT THE ALPINE SHOP! USE OUR LAYAWAY! 


OPEN SUNDAY 12-5 
WILLISTON RD. | OPEN DAILY 9-9 
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Fall semester 1982 Restaurant Review 
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163 Church St. Burlington, Vt. 


Sun. Cheap Night 
NFL Football Ipm 
on our big screen TV 
Cheap Specials 
All Night 


Mon. Import Night 
All imported beer on 
special all night 


Tues. Ladies Night Fri. Happy Hour 
S50 Bar Drinks for : es Free Chili 3-5pm 
Ladies 8-1lpm Great Prices 


Thurs. Logo Glass Special 
Rasputin’s 
Logo Glass $1.00 


Wed. Over the Hump Night 
Dr. Fox’s Lip Sync Contest 
Great Specials 


Open Sunday Ipm Open Daily 3pm 


- 


MGM MI MII MGI MMIII IKI MIG MIMI MIMI IMI IIS 


NECTORS 


Sun. - Fri. 11-2 am, Sat. 11 - 1 am 


"Live Entertainment 


GB 


Famous for: 


Live music (local and out-of-state rock) 
Everyday specials 


3 |Nector’s welcomes all new | — The most popular gravy and fries 


Home-made Onion Rings 
UVM freshmen 
— Served daily 6-1] am, Sat. 6-12 pm, Sun. 8-1 jm. 


BREAKFAST 


Pancakes, corned beef hash, eggs, omelets, toast, juices, bacon, sausage, 
oatmeal, etc... 


LUNCH and DINNER 


Freshly Hand Carved Sandwiches Dinners Soup du Jour Desserts 
Roast Beef Roast Sirloin of Beef Cup or Bowl Puddings 
Roast Turkey Roast Turkey Jello 
Baked Ham Baked Ham Pies 
Baked Ham and Swiss Chopped Sirloin Cheese Cake 
Hot Pastrami 
Corned Beef 

Salads 


Try our Salad Bar - All you can eat w/ a cup of soup 


Banquet Room upstairs 188 Main St. Burlington 658-477] 
@ © @ © © 0 © © © OO 0 0 Oo 0 0 Oo 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
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What a deal! 


Every day is a salad day at Arthur 
Treacher’s! Burlington's nicest little seafood 
restaurant is also the home of the area’s most 
inviting salad bar: Eighteen (count ‘em!) items 

to mix or match ‘til your heart's content, each 
so fresh you'll] think you just harvested your 
own salad. As a meal or a side order, the Salad 
Bar at Arthur Treacher’s can’t be beat. 

You can bet on it! 


Arthur Treacher’s 18-Item 
Salad Bar...only $1.99! 


Chicken Plaotter................... 

Varese Ae Shrimp Platter.............. oe 
Breaded Flounder & Salad Bar....... Scallop Plotter.................. 
Chicken & Salad Bar.............. ~~ Clom Platter... ae 
Shrimp & Salad Bor............... 49 = Fishoand. Fiatier..........-+..+6. 
Scallops & Salad Bor.............. 99 hicken sand. Fiatter......... tee 
Clams &Salad Bar ............... 59 jj veatood riatier..........6.seeees 
Salad Bar Alone................. 99 = salad Bar with riattier............. 
Broiled Fish, Rice & Salad Bar........ 3.99 
Be Rice BR Solod Br A.29 >< granccre ae 


Fish Platter... .--.-- 0+. eee e ees $905 ashing sche os eee 
Fish & Shrimp Platter ............. i Fish @ Ching: ge ee 1.59 


Flounder Platter................. : 1: Chieken:& Chips:-- 3) 3) ee eee 1.79 


SB 8. 8-8 + 0h gy 2. & €.) "O68 8 “Oi 0 6 20 


Rice may be substituted for chips on any platter. 


EXTRAS CHILDREN’S MENU DESSERTS 
(12 yrs. & under) 


New England Clam Chowder 79¢ Junior FishSandwich == ~—sC~PecarnPie........ 
Natural Rice Pilaf........ Chips & Small Soda. ... 2.39 ApplePie ...... 
French Fries (chips)... .... Junior Chicken Sandwich Lemon 
Corn Bread Hushpuppies .... Chips & Small Sodo.... 2.49 Meringue ...... 
}Dozen......... She iets Hot Dog, Chips & Carrot 
Roll and Butter.......... Small Soda.......... 992 © Cokes 5s tas 


Alt rights reserved Windlass Corp. of Vermont 1982. 


408 Shelburne Rd. 
So. Burlington, Vermont 


(802) 863 - 9232 


‘f] Manchester, New Hampshire 
\ (603) 623-9150 


HOURS: 
SUN. & MON.11 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


TUES. Thru SAT, 11 A.M, to 10 P.M. 


eS a a eae 


SPECIALS FROM SOUPS & SUCH DESSERTS 
| THE GALLEY Seafood Chowder Cheesecake = homemade 
} Fried Bininc a eee 84 OF GUD >. Laer ee $1.75 Plain). ddan tie eee $1.75 
; Fate snips... oath «. $3.95... BOW) = era $3.00 With strawberries ..... $2.25 
% Fried Shrimp oo... .. $3.95 Soup of the Day Cup .... $1.25 Appie Cake — homemade 
Pridiernan’s Platter: oc2: . $6.75 Bowl. . .. $2.25 todas oe $1.75 
Seafood Quiche ......... ¢4.25 House Salad ...... Gee $1.95 w/B&]'s van. ice cream $2.29 j 
f Quiche of the Dav ....... $3.50 Soup & Salad 9. 3..2745 ( 83.00 Ben Ge Fen Sa tae $1.75 } 
® Chicken Raleigh ......... $4.5() Steamers ..........-.--- $1.95 i 
i Seafood Salad ........... $4.25 Ss ANDWICHES ; 
i Fruit Salad .............$4.00 Crabmeat Sandwich ..... $4.25 y 
% Tuna Sandwich ......... $3.25 
; The Docksider .......... $3.95 - j 
: The Vegetarian ......... $3.50 , 
} % 
Daily Lunch «Dinner Specials WATERFRONT | 
j - : BATTERY & MAPLE 4 HAPPY HOUR 4 
Serving 11:30am to 10:00pm BURLINGTON 
i 864- 5266 Spirits tl 1 Midnight _ 


THE GROUND ROUND 


ALL YOU CANS!! 


3-6 PM & 10-12 PM 


MONDAY — *2.99 WEDNESDAY — °2.99 
Wing It! All the spicy hot chicken More Wings! Spicy, hot chicken 


wings you can eat. wings — all you can eat! 
PABST BEER — MUG .50, PITCHER 2.50 - FROZEN DRINKS — 1.75 


- TUESDAY — °2.99 THURSDAY — ‘1.99 


Terrible Tera Tuesday! All the Nachos -- Hot, spicy & all you can 
terrible tacos you can eaf. eat! 
COMERUIN.Y OUR aoe SO. BURLINGTON SPECIALS — °1.99 


TEQUILA SUNRISE OR SUNSET *1.25 
SHOTS: GOOD SHEET ‘1, CHEAP SHEET 75 


High-Tech Night FRIDAY (3-6 PM only) 
Aik Dito ARAL SAAS FREE steamers with purchase of 
J empoyers 9th baaues pitcher of beer. 


1633 Williston Rd. ° 
862-1122 


Gesser & Bergson entertain 8 to close 
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SENEEEESERY {1's Like Totally Space Age Fun! 


The Atari Home Computers for Fun and 
Games. See it today at Upstairs Records, 
where the computer age comes home! 
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Great new game cartridges from Activision & Imagic for Atari® 
Video Game System”. These cartridges on sale now at 
Upstairs Records. 
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A Quiet Resistance — 


Draft Registration in the 80’s 


By Kirk Etherton 


Very few of us have an extra 10,000 


_ dollars to squander on federal fines; 


even fewer relish the prospect of spend- 
ing five years in prison. Threatening 
these penalties for non-compliance, the 
government reinstated registration for 
the Selective Service in July of 1980. 
Males born in 1960, 1961 or 1962 were 
instructed to go to the nearest post of- 
fice and fill out a registration card, giv- 
ing their date of birth, address, and 
Social Security number. Younger men 
were told to do the same within thirty 
days of their eighteenth birthday. 
Today, more than two years later, the 
entire Federal prison system could 
house only five percent of all non- 
registrants. And, the administration 
estimates, one million of those who have 
moved since registering have neglected 
to notify the Selective Service as re- 
quired by law. Agency officials testified 
before registration began that a non- 
compliance rate of more than two per- 
cent would severely hamper the system’s 
ability to function fairly and effectively. 
Now, they concede more than three 
times that number have failed to sign 
up. Some independent studies have 


placed the non-compliance percentage" 


as high as 25 percent. 


Although the official Department of 


Justice position on non-registrants is 
that “all are subject to prosecution,” and 
Selective Service spokesperson Joan 
Lamb insists people will register “when 
they realize we’re serious,” the figures 
thus far are unimpressive: out of the 


roughly 700,000 young men the 


Government estimates are violators, 
only six have been indicted. Two of 
these six — Enton Eller and Benjamin 
Sasway — have been convicted. 

US. Attorney George Cook, in 
charge of enforcement in Vermont, 


_ declined to say how many — if any — 


cases were being investigated in the 
state. He claimed he had been told “not 
to comment on matters of numbers,” 
and when pressed further said, “I’m only 
a hired man.” 


“Registering to avoid being pro- 


secuted,” said UVM philosophy pro- 
fessor and head of Burlington Area 
Draft Counselors, Will Miller, “is like 
taking out insurance against getting hit 
by lightning.” 

This is not to suggest that there is no 
danger of non-registrants being found 
out. A recent Selective Service budget 


_ increase and the agency’s unprecedented 


use of LR.S. and Social Security files 
should greatly increase the agency’s 
ability, to track down non-registrants. 
Joan Lamb, spokesperson for Selective 


Service, said that on August 17 her 
agency began sending out 33,000 


“notices to men who had failed to regis- 


_ ter. Another 175,000 notices will be sent 
“in the near future.” There are also 


s to send out “verification letters” to 
who haven’t informed S.S. of ad- 


dress changes. Lamb emphasized, how- 
ever, that the Government is giving all 
violators “every opportunity” to comply 
with the law. “The name of our game,” 
she said, “is getting them to register, not 
to prosecute them.” | 

Reverend Robert Senghas is currently 
minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Burlington; he has counseled a number 
of draft-age men in the Burlington area. 
A veteran of World War II with a 
degree from Harvard Law School, Sen- 
ghas believes the government will have 
to increase the number of prosecutions 
or end registration. Calling the present 


situation “very unstable,” he said the 
number of violators is approaching a 
critical “tipping point” at which most 
young men turning eighteen won't 
bother to register. “And then,” he add- 
ed, “the whole system falls apart.” 

Regardless of future developments, 
Senghas and Miller emphasized the need 
for those with questions concerning 
either registration or possible draft to get 
in touch soon with someone knowledge- 
able about such matters. 

Should the draft be reinstated, it will 
be much harder than before to stay out. 
Student deferments have been done 
away with, and Conscientious Objector 
status is now harder to receive; after 
receiving draft notices, people will be 
given just two weeks to prepare their 

.O. cases, a process which can take 


months. It is important to note that non- 
registrants will not be given the C.O. op- 
tion. 
Registration was first proposed by 
Jimmy Carter in his January 23, 1980, 
State of the Union Address. Responding 
to the Iranian crisis and Russia’s recent 
invasion of Afghanistan, Carter vowed 
“the United States will remain the 
strongest of all nations.” He continued: 
“IT am convinced that: our volunteer 
forces are adequate for our current 
defense needs. I hope it will not become 
necessary. to reimpose the draft. 
However, we must be prepared for that 


prior to a national emergency, and he 
dismissed such a scheme as “redundant 


- and unnecessary.” 


Congressional debate over Carter’s 
proposal was heated and lengthy. Final 
approval by both houses came on June 
25, 1980. One month later, registration 
began. 

In the Summer of 1980, registration 
became a significant campaign issue 
when candidate Ronald Reagan spoke 

‘against the program. Beside claiming 
registration would not increase U.S. 
military preparedness, he asserted that 
“except in the most severe national 


possibility. For this reason I have deter- 
mined the Selective Service must now be 
revitalized.” 

Opposition to the proposal surfaced 
immediately. Anti-registration rallies 
were held on many college campuses a 
few days later, and American Civil 
Liberties Union Director Ira Glasser de- 
nounced registration as a “drastic plan 
which will sharply curtail the liberties of 
millions of young Americans.” Ironi- 
cally, not even Selective Service had 
backed Carter’s plan before it was 
announced. One month after Carter’s 
address, the Washington Post published 
a study by Selective Service Director 
Bernard D. Roster which had been sent 
to Carter on January 16. In it, Roster 
said his agency could carry out war 
plans without mandatory registration 


emergency, draft registration destroys 
the very values our society is committed 
to defending.” Once President, Reagan 
refused to take an official stand on the 
issue until January 1982. At that time, 
claiming he hadn’t been aware of all the 
factors involved when he was a can- 
didate and affirming that “we live in a 
dangerous world,” Reagan reversed his 
campaign stance and came out in favor 
of continued registration. 

It is interesting to note that shortly 
after President Reagan’s pro-registration 
statement, the government did another 
study. This second one refuted the first, 
and concluded that it would be bene-’ 
ficial to continue compulsory sign-ups. 
Senghas acknowledged the widely-held 
suspicion that the study may well have 
been little more than a political move. 

Continued on page 6 
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SPORTS SHOE HEADQUARTERS 
OVER 3,000 PAIR IN STOCK — 47 STYLES TO CHOOSE FROM 
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Nike® Monterey I! Training 


Shoe in Royal/White #0315 21.99. 


Nike® Monterey I! Training . 
Shoe in Silver/Navy #0316 21.99 


Adidas® Jupiter Training 
Shoe in Navy/white +0330 23.99 


Nike? Yankee Running Shoe 
in Silver/Black #0130 34.99 


Nike” Leather Cortez Training 
Shoe in White/Red +0381 39.99 


: 
Adidas” Lightweight Tennis 
- Shoe — White/Navy #4073 29.99 


Nike” All-Court Tennis 
Shoe — White/Blue #2049 23.99 


‘Nike® Court Master Canvas 


Shoe in White/Black #2070 19.99 


Nike® Court Press Canvas 
Shoe in White/Black #2075 20.99 


Adidas® Lo-Court Canvas 


Shoe in White/Navy #2100 22.99 


Adidas® Hi-Court Canvas 
Shoe in White/Navy #2105 24.99 


Converse® Pro-Court Canvas 
#2115/20 — Lo — 21.99 Hi — 24.99 


Adidas® Gamebraker Leather 
Shoe — White/Black #2150 39.99 


Adidas® Gamebraker Leather 
Shoe — White/Black 2155 42.99 


Nike® Monterey Training Shoe 
Powder Blue/White #0250 21.99 


Nike® Monterey Training Shoe» 


White / Burgundy #0251 21.99 


Nike® Jupiter Training Shoe 
Navy/White +0345 23.99 


Nike® Spirit Running Shoe 
White on White #0135 28.99 


Nike® Leather Cortez Training 
Shoe — White/Blue #0389 39.99 


Nike” Elan Tennis Shoe 
White on White +4080 24.99 


Nike” Lady All-Court Tennis 
Shoe — White/Blue #4070 23.99 
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Nike® Rascal Training Shoe 
White/Blue #0460 21.99 


Nike® Rascal Training Shoe 
Navy/Silver #0461 21.99 


Nike® Jr. Court Master Canvas 
Shoe — White/Black =2098 18.99 


Adidas® Jr. Low-Court Canvas 
Shoe White/Navy #2110 19.99 


Converse” Jr. Pro-Court Canvas 
Ass't Colgrs #2130 18.99 


Nike” Rebel Leather/Canvas 
Shoe White/Navy, #4095 24.99 


Nike®. Corky Cortez Training 
Shoe — White/Red +0320 24.99 


OPEN Mon. thru Fri. 9:30-9:00, 
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Downtown Burlington 


SAT. 9:30-5:30, SUN. 12-5 a 
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2 THE VERMONT CYNIC 


By Sophy Chaffee 

At the Motel Brown on Shelburne 
Road, four UVM students share three 
beds. Clothes are strewn all over the floor 
of their “suite” and they have borrowed 
their parents’ cars in order to get to 
classes. One parent has rented a car while 
he waits for his daughter to secure an 


apartment. The four juniors feel disorgan- 


ized, frustrated, and no longer a part of 
the University. 


REE SKK 


John Curran lives on a friend’s 
couch. Seven other people live in the 
house, and one is currently dwelling in a 
tent in the back yard. “I only had to 
sleep in my car one night,” said Curran, 
“and that wasn’t so bad: the seats fold 
down.” 


BEKEREE 


in another part of town, a couch, a 
car, and a friend’s garage have become the 
home of two more UVM students while 
they wait to move into a newly found 
apartment. Particularly tricky, they say, 
is getting dressed in an unlit garage. 
Sleeping on a couch is neither comfort- 
able nor convenient. “My neck is stiff,” 
said one of the students, “and I can’t go 


to bed until our friends do — so that 


doesn’t leave much sleeping time.” 


, 
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Tales of frustration and housing 
discrimination are becoming more and 
more common. As the housing shortage 
in Burlington increases, so does the 
number of those “out in the streets,” (or 
in garages). Many students are forced to 
move into high priced apartments, such as 
the Woolen Mill in Winooski. With soaring 
unemployment and decreasing student 


aid, living off-campus is no longer a cheap. 


alternative. 


For many years, Burlington town 
officials have been bothered by the influx 
_ of students renting apartments in town 


_and have put pressure on UVM to supply | 


more housing. As a result of the magni- 


tude of student need, landlords have | 


inflated prices for what could be called 
dilapidated apartments, catching aay 
students in the “crunc 
_ Debbie Atwood, Freda Hoyt, beam 
Morgan, and Nea Webb are living in the 
_ Motel Brown while they wait for work- 
“men to finish the construction of their 
apartment behind Waterman. The four 
“were unable to secure an apartment 
_ during the past summer despite four visits 
_ to Burlington and numerous phone calls. 

“Il love to see people’s expressions 
i: when I tell them I’m living in a motel,” 
said Morgan. “They laugh and say — 
_ ‘no-tell motel huh?’ Despite the humor of 

the situation, I can’t help thinking, ‘Why 
ts this inconvenience put on us?” 

“The most recent date they have 
| Wace for completion of their apart- 
ie ‘tent is October 1. “Staying in a motel, | 

- feel like I’m on vacation,” says Atwood. 
_ “It’s not exactly conducive to studying.” 
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(who is staying with friends) after spring 


' no subletters. During this past summer, 
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"This foursome began looking for an 
apartment with their fifth roommate 


break but could only find apartments 
with a one-year lease and they could find 


they say they called 20 landlords. “Many 
didn’t call back, and the rest had nothing 
available — for students.” 


“I know it’s in here somewhere!” 


Freda Hoyt and Nea Webb dig their way out of the chaos at Motel Brown. 


Photos by Chris Gee 


“Td live in the dorms. : they werent 
so crappy,” said Hoyt, “but I got so 


frustrated there (Wilks fourth). I wasin a 
triple as a ee — the piace was SO 


loud Thad i insomnia.’ 


“Living in Fort Ethan Allen would 


be even worse,” said Webb, “it’s further 
- away and dealing with the bus would be — 


more of a hassle. It stops at 10:00 p.m.; 
I'd never get back from downtown before 
then!” 

“They (landlords) have got those of 
us without housing,” said Curran. “They 


“know we've got to find housing soon, so. 


prices are getting higher and higher.” 

Curran has been unable to find any 
apartments for under $200 a month, 
except for ones, that are a considerable 
distance from campus. _ 

Unlike the foursomé at the Motel 
Brown, he has not been avidly searching 
for an apartment because he’s been 
spending his free time looking for a job. 
“My books aren’t even paid for yet,” he 
said. 


The two students who live in the 
garage were among many others who fell 


victim to smooth-talking landlords who” 


promised apartments but gave them away 
before the lease was signed. “We had been 
promised an apartment in Winooski, after 
losing one in Burlington,” said one of the 
students, “The landlord told us to stop 
by the next day and sign the lease, but 
when we got there the next day, a couple 
was signing the lease for our apartment — 
neither was a student.” 

They secured an apartment (they 
will move into it when it’s ready) only 
after waiting in line with ten people in 
front of them and ten people behind 
them. They actually lost the apartment, 
but a couple from IBM turned it down, 
they say. 

These students find life without an 


_ apartment more than difficult, and they 


are only a few examples. Living off- 
campus is no longer a cheap alternative 
to the dorms -- it is becoming a luxury. @ 


editoria 
LIFE PLANNING 


When I was five years old, 
my grandmother gave me a daily 
planner for my birthday. 

“Now Frank,” said Grand- 
ma Pularcheck, “fill this out for 
every day of the year, and your 
life will be planned.” 


rigors of academia, go skiing, 
maybe work in an archeology 
field school, and then go fishing 
on a drift boat in Alaska? By the 
time all that is over Frank 
Pularcheck, you~ will have 
figured out what you will be 
doing for the next sixty years or 
so.” I did do all of that, and you 
social schedule know something, my attempt at 
i] clairvoyance didn’t work, I 
: didn’t, figure out my lifetime 
plan. I’m glad I didn’t. Life 


So I filled it in. I had a 


happen. 


“Expose yourself to ideas unknown. Open your ears 
to the uncommon moan.” 


“When I grow up,” I ex- 
claimed, “T’ll help the rats of 
Chicago and New York climb 
out of the sewers of society. I'll 
help moles see the light, and 
teach bears how to ski instead of 
sleep during the winter. And of 
course, I'll make a million Oh the life of a liberal arts 
dollars.” I had very high goals student in the 1980’s. ; 
back then. ____'_['m going to hang in there, 
Now, I’m not so sure what I though, and follow the advice 
will be doing for the next sixty my uncle Frankie “Shark” Pular- 
years or so. It is too bad one check gave me when I graduated 
cannot hold on to the innocent from Elementary school: _. 
hopes and dreams of childhood. “My nephew,” he said. “In 
It would certainly make life a world whose constants are 
Ci Cle we aes ee change and chance, it never] 
For awhile, the prospect of really hurts to pull down your 
leaving school without an idea of pants. Expose yourself to ideas 
what I would be doing for the unknown. Open your ears to the 
ext sixty years Or so worried UNCOmMmon moan. Don’t tunnel 
me. Then I got this great idea. your knowledge, hunt and peck. 
“Why not,” I said to myself, ‘Cause you are my namesake, 
“take seven months off from the Frank Pularcheck.” 4 


Well, here I am, twenty-two 
years old. Masters and Johnson 
say I’m past my sexual prime; I 
still have pimples; and I’m soon 
to leave the cloistered surround- 
ings of Burlington, Vermont 
with a Bachelor of Arts degree. 


Frank Pularcheck 


CHEESE 


“The smart buyers’ 
rr cheese store”’ 


WHILE IT LASTS 
“ENDS AND PIECES” : -69/ . 


1,000 Ibs. available 


Outstanding European Emmentaler (Swiss) at a 
eat price! Freezes well for using in your 
Favorite recipes... 


Seward Vermont Cheddar. *2.49/ n. 
Herb and Spice Spread . . *2.49/v. 


. 398 Pine Street, Burlington, Vermont 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5:30 Sat. 9:30-5 


BURLINGTON’S 


"The via Veneto in Roma, Ghirardelli 
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Handicapped 
Facilities Noticed 


To the Editor: 

I am responding to the 
letter from Lanny Watts which 
was printed in your September 9 
issue. (I cannot find him listed in 
the Directory, else I would 
contact him personally.) 

I am glad to see attention 
called to the need to improve 


reached by phone at 656-2240 
and my office is at 109 South 
Prospect Street. It’s best to 
phone first, as I am frequently 
out on campus, 

Sincerely, 

Marian D. Bickford 

Coordinator of 

Architectural 

Barrier Control 


our campus facilities for the Letters: 


disabled. My function, as Coor- 
dinator of Architectural Barrier 
Control, is to handle day-to-day 
problems as well as to partici- 
pate in planning for continually 
improving access for the dis- 
abled. 

I will welcome any com- 


- ments and suggestions. I can be 


The Cynic welcomes feed- 


back from our readers. Letters 
must be signed and dropped off 
in the Cynic office. Letters 
under 150 words are more like- 
ly to be printed. 


“J DON’T Believe IT... I DROP Mnf INTERNAT 
RELATIONS COURSE AND THE GOVERNMENT 


FOUND OUT I DIDNT REGISTER FOR 
THE DRAFT !” 


The Winning Co 


peo ores 


mbination: 


Clothing Coordinated at... 


Burlington 
St Albans 
Montpelier 


LITTLE ITALY???? 


uare in San Francisco, Hanover St. in Boston, 


Mulberry St. in NYC, The 9* Street Italian Market in Philadelphia, 
That’s right, Burlington Vermont has a brand new Italian store 
(Bakery,Deli,Restaurant, Homemade Pasta,Gourmet Foods and Cheeses) 
that would be proudly at home in any of these places. 


We welcome you to: 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeece 


134 Church St. 


862-2999 
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Hi, ; ie bis bist 
If you're into sports that make you FEEL equipment and skiclothing names inthe world. 
good and clothing that makes you LOOK But our staff is really what makes the 
good, there's one store that understands difference. We don't just talk about skiing, 
what you need to put it all together. We running, or sailboarding — we're actively 
have the most extensive choice of sailboards involved in those sports. Check us out— 
in the state. We stock over 100 models of we'll show you what “getting the edge” 
SH running shoes. We carry the finest ski is all about 
aa a 
i Rt. 17 & German Flats Road 65 Main Street Mon. & Fri. 9:30-9 
The Downhill Edge Waitsfield, VT Burlingten, VT Tues.-Thurs, 9:30-6 
Open9to5 496-3887 862-2262 Sat. 9-5 
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Questioning governmental 
findings and actions is a central 
characteristic of the current 
American political landscape. 
According to Rev. Senghas, the 
legacy of Vietnam and 
Watergate is that “people today 
are much more aware of. the 
threat of going to war because 
of mistakes in judgment or 
emotion. Younger people and 
older ones too make their own 
evaluations of the 
government’s decisions.” 

David Harris, a major anti- 
draft figure in the sixties, recall- 
ed in a recent New York Times 
Magazine article that he had to 
undergo “intense personal 


disillusionment” before losing 


faith in the Government; he 
and other draft resisters also 
had to do away with role 
models like John Wayne and 
create new ones. Transforma- 
tions of this sort have, in a very 
tangible sense, been inherited 
by a new generation and a new 
age. As Will Miller puts it, “the 
sense of heroics has shifted.” 

The sixties are associated 
with tuning fn, dropping out, 
sit-ins and student seizure of 
college campuses — a general 
radical spirit which many con- 
sider the antithesis of today’s 
“me generation.” While the 
eighties may lack many of the 
trappings of dissent, perhaps it’s 
because there is less need now 
than then to gain momentum in 
order to break out of previously 
unquestioned patterns of 
thought and behavior. In a way 
these are the most radical of 
times: during the Vietnam War, 
registration never fell below 98 
percent; current Government 
figures put the number at 93 
percent at best. 

Government officials have 
downplayed the importance of 
the large number of people who 
have failed to sign up, main- 
taining that the vast majority 
are lazy or unknowledgeable 
and will register “once they 
realize we mean business.” Cer- 
tainly Enton Eller and Ben 
Sasway do not fit into this 
category. Eller, a 20-year-old 
honor student at Bridgewater 
College in Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, was convicted on 
August 17 of failing to register. 
Sentenced to three years of pro- 
bation, he still must register or 
face prison. Insisting “I am only 
obeying God,” Eller vows he 
will not sign up. Commented 
District Judge James C. Turk, 


Po 


didn’t raise here has made you 
an honorable person in the eyes 
of this court.” < 


Ben Sasway is a 21-year-old 


political science and philosophy 
student at Humbolt State 
University in California. In 
July of 1980 he sent a letter to 
President Carter, claiming his 
conscience wouldn’t permit 
him to register. The letter, 
which at the outset mentions 
the same basic American prin- 
ciples as candidate Reagan did, 
goes on to say that defending 
“business interests abroad, an 
antiquated Soviet containment 
policy, the mythical American 
honor, and just generally the 
military status quo... is wrong.” 
Nearly two years later, after 
receiving and ignoring a num- 
ber of letters from the Govern- 
ment asking him to sign up, 
Sasway was indicted. He was 
convicted August 26, and will 
be sentenced next month. 

Rev. Senghas says of non- 
registrants in the Burlington 
area, “There are those who 
have made a definite decision 


“not to register. In my opinion 


there are many more who have 
declined to register not through 
such a decision or through 


“the defense you raised or 


‘ laziness, but because they are 


The sixties are associa- 
ted with tuning in, 
dropping out, sit-ins, 
and student seizure of 
college campuses. 


trying to avoid struggling with 
what they sense are serious 
ethical decisions.” 

Keith Miser, Dean of Stu- 
dents at UVM, said that 
everyone he knows registered 
when told to do so, planning to 
start any draft resistance when 
and if a draft occurs. A college 
administrator during the Viet- 
nam War, Miser said students 
became motivated to protest 
when their friends started get- 
ting drafted “and came back a 
couple of months later injured 
or dead.” ~ 

One Burlington area man 
said he didn’t register because 
“the government should be ser- 
ving the people, not the other 
way around” and because he 
doesn’t want to “contribute to 
the American’ military 
machine.” He said, though, 


that he would register rather 
than go to jail. 

To help appraise the odds of 
prosecution, it may be helpful 
to look at statistics from the 
Vietnam era. Out of more than 
200,000 cases which Selective 
Service referred to the Justice 
Department, only 25,000 in- 
dictments and fewer than 9,000 


‘convictions resulted. Of these, 


5,500 ended in probation or 
suspended sentences. 

There is a certain safety-in- 
numbers feeling among most 
non-registrdnts which keeps 
them from worrying too much 
about prosecution; there is also 
a tendency for most draft-age 
men to avoid thinking about 
being drafted, both because the 
country is not at war and 
because the prospect of fighting 
a war is not pleasant. 

The Government may have 
a hard time taking non- 
registrants to court: prosecu- 
tion will have to be selective, 
which raises problems of 


equity; there is not strong 
public feeling in favor of pro- 
secutions, aid there are other 
Federal crimes which have a 
higher priority. Legal and other 
resources are limited. 
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Should the Government start 
cracking down on violators, 
American Civil Liberties Union 
Director Barry Steinhardt has 
stated that his organization will 
provide free legal defense for 
the “first round” of those pro- 
secuted. (It would be impossible 


to help everyone in the event of 


mass prosecutions, a develop- 
ment Steinhardt considers 


unlikely.) Dean Miser indicated — 


UVM would set up an informa- 
tion and support network to 
help students if the need arises. 

A critical element in the 
future of registration may well 
be American churches, both 
large and small. With the 
nightmare of Vietnam behind 
us and the threat of nuclear 
disaster ahead, “the religious 
community is raising moral 
issues in policies that advocate 
or threaten war in ways it never 
did before,” said Senghas. 

The U.S. Catholic Con- 
ference of Bishops, for exam- 
ple, is working on a strong anti- 
war statement. In addition, 
most religious denominations 
provide draft counselors or 
others who can help draft-age 
men work their way through 
their own feelings about war 
and decide on an appropriate 
course of action. 

In his State of the Union Ad- 
dress of January 23, 1980, Jim- 
my Carter quoted George 
Washington: “You took the 
good things for granted. Now 
you must earn them again. For 


every right that you cherish, 


you have a duty which you 
must fulfill... For every good 
that you wish to preserve, you 
will have to sacrifice your com- 
fort and your ease. There is 
nothing for nothing anymore. 

In the letter he sent to Carter 
six months later, Ben Sasway 
stated, “to deprive people of 
their basic rights, freedom of 
choice, freedom of speech and 
freedom to be who they want is 
a callous erosion of the Ameri- 
can Constitution.” Now faced 
with the prospect of a prison 
term, he seems willing to make 
that sacrifice. 

Sasway doesn’t try to speak 
for other non-registrants, and 
concedes that “a lot of peopl 
aren't very politicallly aware.” 
But, he says, “I think there’s & 
healthy skepticism. It’s kind of 
like, ‘Wait a minute. What are 
they asking me to do here? 
Didn’t we go through this 
before?” * 
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By Justine Kaplan 


A report recently released by a sub- 
committee of the Academic Affairs 
committee of the Faculty Senate pro- 

a major overhaul of the Universi- 
ty of Vermont’s grading system. The 
subcommittee, headed by Geography 

Andrew Bodman unanimous- 
ly recommended that “plus” and 
“minus” grades be counted in the com- 


Sub-Committee Asks Ove 


putation of student grade point 
averages, that a “limitied forgiveness 
clause” allowing students to retake 
some courses be instituted, and that 
students be automatically disenrolled if 
they fail to show up for either of the 
first two classes in any semester. 

The predominant issue considered in 
making this decision, said the report, 
“was one of equity.” At present, the 
report continues, two students. will 
recieve the same grade point averages 


even if on recieves all “plus” grades and 
the other all “minus” grades in the 
same grade range. “This is inequitable 
since there are clear qualitative dif- 
ferences in the performance of the two 
students.” 

Current letter grades would retain 
their quality point values, while “plus” 
grades would be .33 quality points 
above and “minus” grades would be .33 

ality points below the letter grade. A 

; for example, would represent 3.33, 


_ Vermont Association Pays 
Student Insurance Claims 


By Justine Kaplan 

After almost a year of heated controversy 
over the payment of close to $90,000 of 
outstanding UVM student health insurance 
claims, the Vermont Guarantee Association, set 
up by a state statute to protect Vermont 
insurance holders by covering claims left unpaid 
after a company’s assets have been depleted, 
decided this spring to assume the cost of the 
_ payments, 

Foundation Life, the insurance company 
that supplied health insurance for UVM stu- 
dents during the 1980-81 school year, was 
taken over by the state of New Jersey’s insur- 
ance commissioner last October due to “‘finan- 
cial problems” and still remains in “a state of 
rehabilitation.” 

As of November 1981, over $60,000 worth 
of student health insurance claims were. still 
outstanding and more were pending. Last 


spring, Foundation Life’s assets were frozen,’ 


making them unavailable to the UVM stu- 


dentin health insurance policy holders are 
currently covered by the Fred S. James Co., 
which is underwritten by Boston Mutual Life. 
After much correspondence and debate be- 
-tween University Tréasurer Gordon Patterson, 
University Health Service representatives, the 
Vermont Guarantee Association, the Insurance 
Commissioners office in New Jersey, local 
lawyers and unhappy students, David Devine, 
Vice President and Secretary of Boston Mutual, 
was appointed to “ascertain the legality and 
amounts of all outstanding student claims.” 
The “Vermont Project,’ so named by 
Boston Mutual, compiled names of students 
and their providers, amounts to be paid, and 
early this summer, sent out forms to the 262 
students believed to have legitimate claims. 
- Responses to the first letter were low and 
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Devine sent another letter which 211  stu- 
dents responded to. Devine then sent the lists 
to the Vermont Guarantee Association which 
proceeded to review the legitimacy of the 
claims. Of the 211 affidavits sent in by the 
UVM students, 196 were approved and 15 to 
20 were held for review. Total approved claims 
through September 8 amounted to $89,373.13. 

“We are happy and satisfied with the job 
Devine has done,” said Lynne Grove, Records 
Specialist at the University Health Service. “He 
has been cooperative and proficient.” 

“There are still claims coming in,” said 
Grove. “We know we haven’t reached all 
students, but we’re thankful -we have the 
guaranteed fund and are hoping any other 
students with unpaid claims will come for- 
ward.” 

Care providers, particularly the Medical 
Center Hospital of Vermont (MCHV) and the 
University Health Center, have been coopera- 
tive. MCHV has turned a few claims over to 
collection agencies, but, Grove said, ‘Their 
patience has been impressive.” Some others 
have not been so patient, she added. When 
someone calls in a collection agency UVM 
“calls the credit bureaus and explains the claims 
have been filed — the credit bureaus have been 
cooperative,” said Grove: 

“Our intent,” said Patterson, ‘‘was getting 
the matter resolved to the benefit of our 
students. We’re pretty much cleared of the 
whole thing and I think everyone did a good 
job. The health providers showed forebearance, 
the students likewise. The University staff and 
the Insurance Commission did a workmanike 
job, along with the state government — every- 
one was top drawer. It shows what you can do 
if you have a problem and you don’t pull apart. 
It’s a happy ending to what was a sad situa- 
tion.” e 
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“Their special, health care is personal, 
friendly— and they listen! 

At Planned Parenthood, information is a — 
basic part of their affordable medical services: 
gynecological exams, Pap smears, VD 
testing, treatment for vaginal infections, 
pregnancy tests, birth control method . 

of choice, vasectomy and infertility testing 
and counseling” : 

Call Planned Parenthood for a “flexible 
hours” appointment. 

Burlington: 863-6326 

St. Albans: 524-5045 

St. Johnsbury: 748-8194 


Planned 
Parenthood 
of \errmmont 


All Services Confidential. 
Medicaid and Blue Cross Accepted 


and a C* would represent 1.67. 

The one possible implication men- 
tioned in the report is its potential ef- 
fect on th;e definition of low scholar- 
ship standing. Students with a 
C-average would have a. grade point 
average below 2.0, too low to graduate, 
while currently such students would be 
in good standing. 
“Colleges and schools may wish to 
redefine standards for good scholarship 
and their minimum GPA for gradua- 
tion if this recommendation is 
adopted,” the report states.” 

The subcommittee also unanimously 
recommends that students who do not 
attend initial classes in a course should 
“be automatically disenrolled” from the 
course. 

The intent of this proposal is “to 
alleviate the closed course problem by 


The report suggests that a maximum of 
three courses may be taken under the 
“forgiveness” clause. ; 

The sub-committe reported that they 
felt students should be given the oppor- 
tunity, on a limited basis, “to atone for 
past mistakes, particularly freshmen 
who through injudicious course selec- 
tion may perform below. their 
capabilities.” 


One critique raised by University 
sources was the possibility that the pro- 
vision could discriminate against 
poorer students who would not have 
the financial resources to repeat 
courses they did poorly in. George 
Labar, chairman of the Academic Af- 
fairs committee recognized the problem 
and said,“ Knowing how the committee 
has acted in the past, I suspect it will 


removing students who are enrolled by 
not attending classes.” The subcommit- 
tee felt the adoption of a disenrollment 
procedure “would ential the production 
of a one-week class list to reflect the 
absence of disenrolled students as well 
as normal drop adds during the first 
week of classes. 

Another unanimous recommenda- 
tion is for a limited “forgiveness” clase 
instiutued so that a student could 
repeat a course and remove the original 
grade from his or her cumulative GPA. 


MUSIC IN 


try to make some limit to avoid a situa- 
tion where people .can sit around at 
school for the rest of their lives to get a 
4.0 GPA.” 


The report will probably be con- 
sidered by the Academic Affairs com- 
mittee in another three weeks. Depen- 
ding on the outcome in the committee, 
said Labar, the recommendations will 
be brought before the full Faculty 
Senate in October or November. rr) 


THLE. ASR 


presents 


A Very Special Evening with 


DAVE 


RUBEC 


Friday, September 24, 8:00 pm 
Flynn Theatre, Burlington 


$8.75, S 


10.75 


Reserved seats available at: Flynn Box 
Office, UVM Campus Ticket Store. 


Mali Order: Send check or money order 
self addressed stamped envelope, plus SOc 
per order handling charge to: Flynn The. 
atre, 153 Main Street, Burlington, VT 05401 
Make checks payable to Flynn Theatre 

For information, group rates, reservations, 
and credit card purchases dial 86-FLYNN 


(865-5966) 
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Residential Life Flip Flops ona 
Refrigerator Rental Charge _ 


By Tim Curtiss 

A pink notice was attached 
to the door of every Living and 
Learning Suite this semester. 
“Starting this year,” it read, 
“refrigerators will be on a rental 
basis. The cost will be $40 per 
year with an additional $10 
deposit required. Make checks 
payable to UVM.” . = 

Having enjoyed the free use 
of refrigerators in the past, 
Living and Learning residents 
rallied against this additional 
charge. 

Senior Matt Engelman, one 
of six members of the Casa 
Ibertia (Spanish) suite, organized 
a petition which read, “Such a 
surcharge would be fair if we 
had been notified of it before we 
paid our bills, but in its present 
form it is a surcharge — above 
and beyond what we thought we 
had to pay for benefits which we 
reasonably expected to receive. 
Extra charges imposed later are 
unfair and should not be toler- 
ated.” 


Chun Hee Oh 


After collecting 181 signa- 
tures from Living and Learning 


residents, Engelman presented | 


the petition to the Department 
of Residential Life. Several days 
later they responded with a 
posted memorandum which 
stated their position. “It was felt 
that it would not be ecu11omi- 
cally feasible to continue to 


supply refrigerators to one resi- 
dential complex while the 
remainder have had to rent or 
purchase their own,” said the 
memorandum. “It was thought 
that we might be able to salvage 
the present refrigerators located 
in all suites by coming up with a 
rental program that would allow 


us to repair and/or replace units 
that were in need. However the 
intended _ refrigerator __ rental 


policy has been re-evaluated in 
light of student and administra- 
tive concerns. This has resulted 
in the postponement of refriger- 
ator rentals for now.” 


The charges will most likely 
be levied next semester, saiq 
Engelman. Yet he and the 
Living/Learning residents who 
helped him battie the rent 
charges feel their petition was 
successful. “Our method was 
sound, and Residential Life way 
very cooperative,” said Engel. 
man. “I think more students 
should realize the potential of 
collecting themselves in a mag 
effort to protest something they 


feel is not fair. The student body 
can be a powerful force if guided 
in the right manner and direc. 
tion.” e 


Florida Pig Abuser Fined 


By Donna Wares 

Gainesville, FL (CPS) — A 
University of Florida student 
who literally fried his pet guinea 
pig has begun serving an unusual- 
ly tough jail sentence for cruelty 
to animals. 

UF math major George 
Schiro is serving 60 days and 
paying a $198 fine for abusing 
his pet Albert, who has since 
been taken away from him by 
the court. 

Police arrested Schiro earlier 
this summer after one of 
Schiro’s dorm neighbors repor- 
ted hearing the guinea pig 
screaming. The neighbor, Ruth 


scotch-colored rodent scream in 
pain before, and had seen Schiro 


‘jthrow Albert against a wall once. 


Besides putting Albert in a 
hot pan because the creature, 
according to Schiro’s testimony, 
refused to play with him, Schiro 
forced the animal to _ take 
showers with him. 


‘Catching the greck S pirit: 
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REGISTRATION SCHEDULE’ 


“BILLINGS STUDENTCENTER 9-3 


WIVERSITY Book STORE 
BAILEY/ HOWE LIBRARY 


1o-3 
6-4 


BILUNGS STUDENTCENTER 
UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 


Rose says she’s heard the butter- - 


SEPTEMBER |7 : 


‘When he was brought in 
(to the Alachua County Humane 
Society) he just shivered and 
shook, like he was wondering, 
‘What’s going to happen to me 
next?” recalls Margo Duncan, 
Humane Society investigator, 

The animal’s feet were 
“scabby and bloody,” she adds, 
Albert was underweight and 
suffered from abdominal swell. — 
ing, probably the result of the 
showers, she says. 

Albert himself, now adopt. 
ed by another Gainesville family, — 
is “happy and doing just fine” 
Duncan reports. “All his hair has | 
grown back, and he comes when 
his name is called. He’s coming — 
out of it all very nicely.” i 

The Florida case was the 
second recent instance of stu 
dents disciplined for abusing — 
animals. A Penn State fraternity 
was threatened with abolition | 
last month for holding annual — 
salamander-eating contests _ 
among its members. a 
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~ New Campus Shuttle 


Bus Begins Operation 


. 


? 


tye 


By Laura Reckford 

In an attempt to ease the 
campus parking crunch and aid 
students who walk to campus, 
the University has decided to 
operate a campus shuttle bus 
running on a designated hourly 
route from Billings to -Fort 
Ethan Allen and stopping at all 
dorm complexes and the infir- 
mary. The bus, which will be 
operated until the end of the 
Spring semester, runs five days a 
week from 7:00 a.m. to 11:00 
p.m. 
‘Expanding the original 
Fort Ethan Allen to Billings bus 
route to include a campus loop 
was tried for a one-month period 
a few years ago but was discon- 
tinued due to lack of use,” said 
Nancy Drawbaugh, director of 
housing at Fort Ethan Allen. 
This year, the new shuttle bus 
will definitely run through May 
10th, 1983, but is subject to 
cancellation next year if unsuc- 
cessful. 

Dave Wilson, a bus driver 
and resident of Fort Ethan 
Allen, confirmed general student 
opinion by stating that, “Right 
now, the shuttle bus is a mystery 

‘to most students. But,” he 
continued, “‘once the cold wea- 
ther hits Burlington and more 
people find out about the bus, 
its services will be welcomed.” 

Drawbaugh explained that 
the shuttle bus was not more 
widely publicized because the 
decision to run the bus was not 
made until late this summer. 
Brochures, however, were avail- 
able at registration and are 
presently available in the resi- 
dence halls. 


ee 


The bus will only stop at 
designated bus stops and does 
not provide service to downtown 
Burlington because it would 
interrupt the one-hour schedule 
route. In addition, downtown 
service could present a conflict 
with local transportation ser- 
vices, said Drawbaugh. 

Tickets to ride the bus can 
be purchased for 25 cents each 


from the Fort Ethan Allen 
Housing office, University 
Health Services, the Mason- 


Simpson desk, the Harris-Millis 
Main desk, and the McAuley 
Main desk. e 


SCHEDULE 


September 6, 1982 — May 10, 1983 
Monday — Friday 
(excluding school holidays) 


HOURLY SCHEDULE 


Sample for first hour only listed below. Shuttle bus 
ill run on this schedule, hourly from 7 a.m. to 11 


Eric Knight 


Administration to Restaff 


By Cynnie Wheeler 

This summer 250 people, 
one from as far away as Switzer- 
land, applied for UVM’s Director 
of University Relations position. 
The selection of a person to fill 
former Director of Public Rela- 
tions William Carey’s job is the 
first step the administration has 
taken to restaff several top 
positions since its administrative 
shake-up last spring. 

Openings created in the 
Financial Aid, Public Relations, 
and Development and External 
Affairs offices as Director of 
Financial Aid, Dale Hyerstay, 
Associate Director of Public 
Relations, “Dave Dillon, and 
Carey were fired, and Vice 
President for Development and 
External Affairs Barbara Snelling 
resigned almost simultaneously 
last March. 

“We're going to experiment 
with directors’ positions, and 
consolidate functions,” said 
Executive to the President 
Robert Stanfield. “We have 
identified prospective candi- 
dates, checked references, and 
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Affairs, will act as Director of 
Financial | Aid 


His job will be reviewed 
this fall and he will complete his 
year-long interim as acting direc- 
tor, according to Associate Vice 
President to the Vice President 
of Academic Affairs, Kenneth 
Fishell. Depending on the report 
filed after his review, he could 
be made Director of Financial 


ia awe're pleased with the job 
he (Coseo) is doing. And every- 
thing I’ve heard from outside 
Financial Aid has been positive,” 
said Fishell. 


According to Stanfield, the 


administration is trying to incor- ° 


porate Barbara Snelling’s job 
into other offices. For example, 
a Special Events coordinator will 
be part of the new University 
Relations office instead of Deve- 
lopment and External Affairs. 
Selection of an Assistant Direc- 
tor of University Relations will 
take place after a director is 
chosen. 

“We want the new director 
to be part of the selection 
committee, as well as find an 
individual with complementary 
skills,” said Stanfield. ° 
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Campus Briefs 


New Director of 
Minority Student 
Program 


Leo Trusclair, Jr., has been 
named the new Director of 
Minority Student Programs at 
the University of Vermont, 
replacing Joanna Iwata. 

Trusclair received his Mas- 
ters of Education degree from 
Indiana University-in 1982 and 
his Bachelor of Arts degree 
from Whitworth College in 
Spokane, Washington, in 1980. 

Narbeth Emmanuel, asso- 
ciate dean of students, . said 
Trusclair will be responsible for 
developing and coordinating on- 
going programs for the minority 
students on campus and for 
providing support for faculty 


"| and staff relative to the needs of 


minority students. 

His other responsibilities 
include providing supplemental 
support in the recruiting of 
minority students and directing 
activities at the Center for 
Cultural Pluralism. 

Trusclair has had- extensive 
experience in counseling stu- 
dents on federal and state aid 
programs and in financial aid 
packaging for individual students 
while at I.U. He was also assis- 
tant coordinator, department of 
residence life, Indiana Univer- 
sity, and resident assistant at 
I.U. and Whitworth College. e 


|Conference on 


Child Abuse 


A day-long -onference on 
child abuse is being sponsored 
by the University of Vermont 


Sept. 17 at the Vermont 
Achievement Center in Rutland. 
The title of the program is ‘‘So 
You Suspect... Or Know It’s a 
Case of Child Abuse... Where Do 
You Go From There?” 

The conference will help 
individuals recognize their feel- 
ings about child abuse, identify 
the needs of the abused child 
and family, and discuss attitudes 
and skills which facilitate work- 
ing with abusing families. 

For information or to pre- 
register, call Janet Brown, R.N. 
Continuing Education for Nur- 
ses, at 802-656-2544. 

Health care professionals see 
child abuse as a major and 
growing problem in Vermont. 
The first task for those who care 
for abused children and their 
families is to come to terms with 
their own attitudes toward 
abuse, the child’s abuser, and the 
professional’s role in resolving 
this problem. 

Margaret Luce, RWN., 
M.S.N., assistant professor of 
pediatric nursing at UVM, and 
Loretta Fischer, R.N., M.S.N., 
assistant professor of technical 
nursing at UVM, will be leading 
the conference. 

Luce has worked with 
abused and neglected children 
and their families in hospitals 
and day care centers. She is 
co-founder and a staff member 
of the Hunger Mountain Child 
Center. The focus of her practice 
is in making assessments and 
interventions with families 
where there is abuse. 

Fischer is a staff nurse, 
assistant head nurse, and a head 
nurse in a pediatric acute care 
setting. In 1981, she received an 
award from the American Jour- 
nal of Nursing Company and the 
Vermont State Nurses’ Associa- 
tion for an article entitled 
“Understanding the Family 
Dynamics of Incest Builds the 
Staff Nurse’s Therapeutic ‘Car- 
ing’ Skills.” @ 


School of Nursing on Friday, © 


‘An Unmarried Woman’, ‘Kramer 
vs. Kramer,’ ‘Ordinary People’ 
and now ‘Smash Palace’ — 

one of the best films of the lot.”’ 


—Vincent Canby, New York Times 


EVE: 7:20-9:30 %« 
r& 


AY te 


Bargain Mat. , -°.? 


Sat.-Sun. 2pm gg Mir.egh 


{ye 


A Roger Donaldson Film. An Aardvark Film Presentation, 


| merrill's 12-3 NOW 
oven EEE ne SHOWING 


Exit # 14E Interstate 89 
863.4494 


Ar 


eller et TR ce oe nn ee ee 


WE WANT YOU 
IN OUR PANTS 


-Too big for your britches? 

-More holes than patches to cover 
them? . :. 

-Can you see the hair on your legs 
through your pants? 


LET US SOLVE YOUR PANTING 
PROBLEM WITH LEVPS * 
MADEWELL * CHEENO’S & MORE 


Apple Mountain 


2 “The place for pants on Church St.” 
Downtown Burlington - Across from Penneys 
Open Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30, Mon. & Fri. til. 9. 


ee 
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4\cKETS NOW > 
< 


THE BROADWAY MUSICAL 


WEDNESDAY & THURSDAY, 8:00 PM 


SEPTEMBER 22 & 23 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE CAMPUS TICKET STORE, 
BAILEY’S MUSIC ROOMS AND THE FLYNN BOX OFFICE 


FOR INFORMATION, RESERVATIONS AND 
CREDIT CARD ORDERS, CALL 656-3085 
sponsoreo The Howard Bank 
BY Vermont 


wiht 


10 


It took time. Patience. And a quest for quality 
that led to the proud list of ingredients and the 
Beechwood Aging process made famous by 


the King of Beers. 
We know the best never comes easy. That's 


wh y there's nothing else like it. 
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By Mathias Dubilier 


A large crowd of UVM 
students and other downtown 
regulars gathered on Church and 
Main streets last Tuesday. night 
as Burlington Police exchanged 
fire with a 29-year-old .alleged 
fugitive from Lancaster Correc- 
tional Center in New Hampshire. 


Edward Wiseman surrendered his 
.38-caliber revolver after being 
shot five times in the leg, but- 
tocks, and wrist. 


The incident began in the 
lower Church Street bar, Raspu- 
tin’s, minutes after 9:00. Mark 
Bernier, manager of the adjacent 


three other men accompanying 
him, “had been acting weird” 
throughout the evening. Bernier 
was at Rasputin’s getting change 
when one of the men asked him, 
“are you going to heaven?” 


According to Bernier, Wise- 
man and his friends were “bug- 


James Weaver) who tried to 
avoid trouble by ignoring the 
men. Their persistence, however, 
led to a scuffle, Wiseman pulled 


a gun and began waving it and 
threatening the crowd to keep 
away. 

When police arrived all four 


Shooting Chase Occur on Downtown Street 


spotted two suspects hiding 
among the bushes by the Super- 
ior Courthouse. They were 
immediately taken into custody. 
Those two and a third person 
were all released after question- 
ing. 


Police reported that Robert bar, Texas, said Wiseman and ging Jim” (Rasputin’s bouncer, 


Students Seeking On-Campus Interviews’ 
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By Colin McKenna 

There is good news for seniors seeking on-campus interviews 
—-no more cut-throat tactics or all-night “frostbite” lines in order 
to sign up for an interview with a desired employer. 

Last year, after reading an editorial in the Cynic entitled, 
“Who Gets On-Campus Interviews,” by Mitch Danaher, then 
junior, Matt Engelman became sufficiently motivated, and stood 
up for his right to a better recruitment procedure, He approached 
the Director for Career Development, Larry'Simmons, to find out 
what could be done about the situation. Together they came up 
with alternatives. . 


Engelman wrote to the career placement officers at the: 
University of Pittsburgh, Duquesne, Massachusetts, Northeastern,’ 


and many other universities to see how they determined which 


students are granted on-campus interviews. The response was 
5 


excellent. 

After reviewing the many complicated systems for allocating 
interviews, Engelman and Simmons decided that a “prescreening” 
system would be best for UVM. This system allows an employer 


Primaries Show 
No Big Surprises 


By Sophy Chaffee 
and Noelle Letteri 


Tuesday night’s lightly attended primary elections saw no signifi- 
cant upsets in the major races. In the most heated race, the battle for 
the Republican nomination fot the U.S. Senate, incumbant Robert 
Stafford outdistanced his two opponents by a comfortable margin. 

Stafford edged his toughest opponent, former Banking and In- 
surance Commissioner Stewart Ledbetter, by 2185 votes. Ledhet- 
ter captured 35% of the vote, whole John McClaughry tallied 
18%-enough for Ledbetter to claim in an interview on WJOY that if 
McClaughry had not run, he (Ledbetter) would have beaten Staf- . 
ford. 

In the November 2 general election, Stafford will face Democrat 
James Guest, who handily defeated two opponents by a 6,500 vote 
margin. According to Stafford’s and Guest’s campaign managers, 
Rey Post and Peter Herman respectively, neither candidate will 
significantly alter their campaign platforms. Guest will continue to 
stress economics, the survival of social programs, the nuclear freeze 
and his responsiveness to voters, while Stafford will continue to 
point out that his pivotal Senate committee chairmanships allow 
him to best serve Vermonters. 

The Republican primary for the Lieutenant governship faced off 
two state senators, moderate Peter Smith, and conservative Chester 
P. Scott. Smith soundly defeated Scott with 63% ofthe vote. On 
November 2, Smithe will face Democrat Tom Ryan, a relative 
newcomer to the political scene. : 

Vermont’s one U.S. congresman, Republican four-term incum- 
bent James Jeffords, handily defeated his opponent, William Tufts, 
capturing 78% of the vote. On November 2, Jeffords will face 
Democratic nominee Mark Kaplan, and four minor-party can- 
didates. 

Jeffords, one of the most liberal Republicans in the House, said 
that although he supports some of Reagan’s economic theories, he 
disagrees with many of the Reagan administration’s cuts in social 
programs. He feels “economics will be the major focus of the cam- 
paign.” Kaplan, a liberal Vermont state senator from Chittenden 
County, has stressed his total disagreement with the theory and 
practice of Reaganomics. 

In the race for the governership, incumbent Richard Snelling was 
unopposed and captured his fourth Republican gubernatorial 
nomination. On November 2, he will face Democrat Madeleine 
Kunin, who captured her party’s nomination with 93% of the vote.@ 


SO MUCH 


FOR SO LITTLE 


When you want the best sound for the money, 
it pays to stick to basics. Our $299 system isn't 
loaded with gadgets, but we've never heard 
another $300 system that even comes close 
to sounding as good. One big reason is the 
receiver. We had to buy a /ot of these to get 
the price that makes this system possible, but 
that’s all right. If you want a $300 system, and 
you hear this one, you're gonna buy this one. 


to use the resumes of interview candidates to select who will be 
interviewed. 

“People will be judged on the basis of their merits as reflect- 
ed in their resumes rather than who gets in line first. However, 
the prescreening system may eliminate candidates who would 
make a better showing in person than on paper,” said Engelman. 

Resumes will be sent to employers who are willing to go 


_ along with the new system, Both Engelman and Simmons expect 


that virtually all of the employers will want to participate in this 
program. ; 

Students will be responsible for calling the Center for Career 
Development office on specific dates to see if they have been 
selected for an interview. So, gone are waiting in all-night lines, 
hiding in the bathrooms of Waterman, and signing up friends for 
interviews they don’t deserve. 

Students are urged to get their resumes in very early for their 
desired interviews. The employer interview schedule will be 
available on Monday in the Center for Career Development on 


322 South Prospect St. : ® 
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men_ had fled the bar. Bernier 


Pre-Screening System Established for 


.Meanwhile, Wiseman had 
run into a Main Street side alley 
next to Nector’s Restaurant. 
Patrolman Sterling Hardy and 
Sgt. Wayne Hunt of the Bur- 
lington Police Department, pur- 
sued him and found him 
attempting to climb a fence. 
Witnesses say when police order- 
ed Wiseman to halt, he turned 
and opened fire from behind a 
car. After a few moments of 

- Shooting Wiseman surrendered 
his gun and turned himself in 
with 5 gunshot wounds. 


Wiseman was brought to 
Mary Fletcher Hospital in stable 


condition where he was expec- 
ted te be arraigned on charges of 
attempted murder, reckless en- 
dangerment, aggravated assault 
and being a fugitive. Police say 
Wiseman was serving time for 
rape and aggravated assault with 
- a gun when he escaped from the 
Correctional Center last June. @ 


DIGITAL TUNING 


Easy, quick, and accurate. 
The BSR RX-300 features 
a bright, clear aigital readout 
of the FM or AM frequency 
it’s tuned to. A center- 
channel indicator makes 


distortion-free reception a 


snap. Muting zaps.annoying 
noise between stations. 


30 REAL WATTS 
PER CHANNEL 


...at less than 0.01% 
distortion, both channels 
driven, 8 ohm loads. That's 
a lot more power than most 
comparably priced systems 
give you, and a /ot cleaner, 
too..- 


WELL-DESIGNED 
LOUDSPEAKERS 


Quality engineering and 
quality parts make for quality 
sound, and these two-way 
Becker speakers have all 
three. Other speakers at 
the price may have more 
plastic gizmos on ‘em, but 
they can’t match the solid 
bass or clear treble! 


“OLD RELIABLE” 


BSR's turntable sounds 
great, treats records right, 
and goes on working for 
years and years. 


HIGH-QUALITY 
CARTRIDGE 


ADC is one of the grand 
old names in hifi, and they 
got that way by making 
quality products like the 
cartridge that comes with 
this system. It tracks lighter 
and sounds better than the 
cartridges used in most 
systems you can buy for a 
price even close to $299. 


TAKE FIVE 


Five Shrimp for 99¢ and special drink prices - during Happy Hour! 


Break away to Happy Hour at The Radisson. Every Monday through Friday from 
4-7 p.m. our Spectators Lounge is featuring house- brand drinks, house wine and 
draft beer for only 99¢... fruit daiquiris for *1.39... shrimp for 25¢ (each) or 5 for 
99¢ (served with cocktail sauce)...complimentary hor’s d’oeuvres 

at the bar. Happy Hour at The Spectators Lounge... 

you might take five — and then some. 


Redstone Campus 


East Campus 


Main Campus 


(¥) RADISSON BURLINGTON HOTEL 
Burlington Square, Burlington ¢ (802) 658-6500 


PHOTOGRAPH BY GARY BERNSTEIN 


Women risk 
setting certain © 
kinds of cancer. 
That's why you 
should talk with 
your doctor 
about how you 
can protect 
yourself. 

Doing monthly 
breast self-exam- 
ination and 
getting regular 
cancer checkups 
are 800d ways to 
stay healthy. And 
if you've got your 
health, you've 
0 it all! 
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AARNE 
RSENS 


RRA OEE 


OPENS IN SEPTEMBER AT SPECIALLY American | 
SELECTED THEATRES. Society 
Check newspapers for theatres. age 


a 
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“Last Chance” Sale! 


The biggest savings on last winter’s 
X-C ski gear and outerwear! 


Ski Sale ends September 18 at 5 pm! 


e Kastle X-C Skis.............. at least 50% OFF 


e Elan Model 034 Go-Fast Track Skis ...... $50. 
Sugg. retail $110. 


X-C SKI PACKAGES 


All packages include Skis, Alpina Sarna Boots, 
Exel Fiberglass Poles and Rottefella bindings. 


Beartor Pkg) a ee ¢ Adult Wooden Skis.......................... $39.95 
iSaa eet... See Z | ° 
Mee Wenicns | TOUDRE BOOKS ci eet at menor ut. 50% OFF 
Rossignol Touring AR*................... 104 ; 7 
elincinte Sines, $ 0 e All Racing Boots............... on sale from $39.95 
eee ¢ Rossignol Racing Skis....................-.. $130. 
Equipe KS and KR......................... 
OUTERWEAR Test Skis Reg. $195. | 
Allup to 60% OFF © Exel Ski Poles..........0:.0:ccc 20% OFF 


Turtlenecks. .... 
Solids and Stripes in 100% Cotton and Blends 


Gloves and Mitts 


Telemark 
* Rossignol Randonnee Skis were $140. Now $115. 


Only 5 pair in Stock! 
4 New Models Arriving Soon! 


e Karhu XCD Comp.. e Rossignol Randonnee Il 


Styles in Down, Thinsulate® and PolarGuard® e Karhu XCD GT e Rossignol Descente 


Group of 


Beconta Wool & Chamols Hours: 
Stretch Popll 
Bib Knickers ‘Nokkea” SHIRTS 9-6 Mon.-Thurs. a 


$1 8.95 $29 reg. $37 90% OFF 9.5 setreiey 


(from $9) 


Puzzled : 
Buying anew bicycle can be 
confusing. At the Ski Rack, we'll take 


the time to fill in the missing pieces 
canes with information on all our bicycles 


- ft RES. Sore and accessories. See the 
S , : 
10% OFF 


Peugeot P8 at $189.00. 
w= All Bicycles 


J 


Rentals: $10.00 per day 
Deposit Required 


85 MAIN ST., BURLINGTON, * 658-3313 
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ATTENTION WRITERS 


New writers need a Literary Agent. 
Step up to the world of publication 
with TRIPLE A ENTERPRISES, INC. 

77 Hegeman Ave., Ft. Ethan Allen, 


Winooski, VT 655-0794. 
| FEATURING: 
Green Mountain Roasters Coffee Bagels 


“House Blend”’and decaffinated Donuts 


ALSO: 


kadeon Burritos, Toastados, and Tacos Homemade Chili 
Spt ie Recorded progran (served with or without meat) Chili Dogs 


eo INCMAs nia abO3, 2518 Freshly ground hamburgers and cheddarburgers Hot Dogs 


“A very funny film:’ 


—Afdrew Sarris, Village Voice 


A’ of | Naa ¥ 


Sept. 22 


Paul Asbell, Chuck Eller and 
Tony Markellis 


riginating from Burlington, these 
members of Kilimanjaro have played 


Chi 1 Wy Scene of Winter af af the Newport and Montrose jazz 


a NN 


A nah ily on of Joan Micklin Silvers Head Over Heels festivals, and n © four thr gh the 
of Winter Starnng JOHN HEARD. MARY BETH HURT 
a eetER RIEGERT © o-star’ ng KENNETH McMILLAN GLORIA GRAHAME US. and Europe. 
x re2NDay an a peed By OAN MICKLIN ay a M eqnes on tne nove Chiity Scenes of Wirier Ae mal TE 
Procuces by MARK METCAL F AMY ROBINSON UNNE Director of Photogranny BOBBY BY PAE Misc AUBER 
PG rama cuouer uesre9 25 United Artists Classics 


1:00, 3:00, 5:00, 7:00, 9:00 


SOME NOTES... 


“A MIRACLE. IT WILL LEAVE YOU 
FEELING 10 FEET TALL’ 


Rex Reed 


CHILLY SCENES 
A great comedy based on the 
Apn Beattie novel of an 
obsessive and hilarious young 
man desperately in love with a 
confused, married woman. A 
Boston cult hit that is now re- 
ceiving national attention. 


New Yorker series: 
MAN OF MARBLE 
From the great Polish director 

Andrej Wajda comes his master- 
piece about politics, truth, and 
love that has been compared 

favorably to CITIZEN KANE. 


SA Speakers announces JANE FONDA 
declined our invitation to speak at | 


UVM. Help us bounce back. 


CITY OF WOMEN 
Fellini’s magical return to form 
in this bizarre portrait of 
feminism and one man caught in 
the old ways of relating to 
women. 
PEPPERMINT SODA 
The young French classic about 
growing up female in the early 
‘60's that is both masterful and 
a lot of fun. 

THE GODARD FILMS 

The acclaimed avant-garde 
French master at his best 
OFFICER & A GENTLEMAN 
The great American romantic 
i 2 the year. 


Pie Prench thriller that beau- 
tifully mixes style, wit, and 
umor. 
DINER 
The glorious comedy of boys 
being boysand refusing to face 
up to the responsibilities of love 
and marriage. 


- 7 
= —_> 
—=—, 


SS 


12:00, 2:15, 4:35, 7:00, 9:30 


Garp 


| One belfuva magnificent movie 


“Rep al the NiCk’ presewrs 


this isa wonderfully made file Uored it 


\ ~~ = 


THE NEW YORKER FILMS FESTIVAL R ——9 G 
PT R 10th jh THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28 te .~ 1% 

att hae as te 12:30, 3:00, 6:00, 8:45 : a 

Stop by the theater to pick up a full Festival schedule Hs 

/ i, 

Brilliant mrt 


Thru Saturday, September 14 ' it’s terrific.” 


GRE 3H CINEMA . 
THE GREAT POLISH “ff 


CAMERA BUFF 


12:00, 4:55, 9:50 


Were looking for ideas. siggestions. 
connections...topics of interest... 


Contact SA Speakers, 
2nd F loor Billings 


SA SPEAKERS Is LOOKING FOR 
NAME DROPPERS! 


and 


MAN OF MARBLE 


2:05, 7:00 


Sunday thru Tuesday, 


September 19 - 21 
Fellini's 
aa CITY OF WOMEN 
1:50, 6:15 


and 


ules Unrted Artists Clessros 
12°00, 2:15, 4:30, 6:45, 9:10 


PEPPERMINT SODA 


Ki 12:00, 4:20, 8:45 


Mon, thru Fri.) 12:15, 2:20, 


4:30, 6:60, 9:10 


Sat. & Sun ly 


9:10 pm on 


Wednesday and Thursday, September 22 and 23 
Two by Jean-Luc Godard 


LA CHINOISE — 12:00, 4:55, 9:50 


and ~TWO OR THREE THINGS 
1KNOW ABOUT HER 190.645 


Special Sat/Sun, showings 
12:30, 3:00, 6:40 
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—The Week In Tournalis 


Bridges, Sewers and Jobs 


In the September issue of 
the Washington Monthly, in an 
article entitled, “Bring Back the 
WPA,” Timothy Noah cries for 
the rebuilding of America’s 
Infrastructure through a project 
called “Fairwork.” Noah, a staff 
writer for the New Republic, 
states that “the nation’s infra- 
structure is crumbling from 
neglect.” In addition, the article 
points out, “the official number 
of people without work, ten 
million, is almost the same as it 
was during the Great Depres- 
sion.” Noah argues that the 
“oversupply of unemployed 
labor” could easily complement 
the “crying demand for invest- 
ment in our nation’s infrastruc- 
ture.” 

This is where Fairwork 
‘would come in. Basically, Fair- 
work would supply jobs for 
many of the unemployed and 
hand the worker an Aid to 
Families with Dependent Child- 
ren (AFDC) or unemployment 
check. During the Depression, 
according to Noah, the WPA 
(Work Projects Administration) 
proved that a system of this kind 
could work. The WPA at its peak 
employed three million people 
and was responsible for building 
6,000 schools, 5,000 public 
buildings, 7,000 water and sewer 
systems and 130,000 rural roads. 

Noah admits the cost of 
setting Fairwork on the road 
would be high. He suggests the 
use of $20 billion from the 
defense budget. 

At the article’s end, Noah 
states, “America has been living 
off the New Deal’s foresight for 
the past half century.” His 
article asks the country to utilize 
the same foresight to stem the 
decaying of America. 


—NW. 


“Politics,” it has been 
said,“‘makes strange’ bed 
fellows.” Last week the tired 
maxim once again stirred to life 
and, appropriately enough, the 
issue was abortion. 

Spurred by the current 
filibuster in Congress against 
Senator Jesse Helms’ amend- 
ment to an appropriations bill 
that would end federally fund- 
ed abortions and declare Con- 
gress’ judgment that “life begins 
at conception,” both The Wall 
Street Journal and The 
Washington Post ran surpris- 
ingly similar editorials. Choos- 
ing to set the abortion con- 
troversy in a broad, historical 
context, the two usually con- 
trary publications outlined 
nearly identical analyses: that 
the federal government, tradi- 
tionally the vehicle for liberal 
causes, can no_ longer - be 


depended on as a practical or. 


economical force for 
gressive politics. 

“It has seemed natural in the 
past,” writes The Wall Street 
Journal, “for activists in liberal 
social causes to take their 
message to the, national polli- 
tical arena — where the most 
publicity was possible and 
where officials from the courts 
to the bureaucracies and the 
press seemed the friendliest. 
Now they are learning that the 
passions they arouse by making 
these issues national ones may 
be antagonistic and strong.” 

The Journaffurther suggests 
that, in the current political 
climate, activists should follow 


pro- 


Abortion Politics 


a more localized, piecemeal 
course in their drive for social 
change. “Not the most gla- 
morous kind of politics,” the 
editorial concedes, but by far 
the more prudent. 

Focusing on a recent abor- 
tion controversy 
Ohio — where that city’s coun- 
cil passed a law requiring doc- 
tors to read a questionable 
statement to women before 
abortions are performed — The 4 
Wahington Post voiced a 
similar opinion. While ¢ 
acknowledging the crucial role § 
of the federal courts in sadtiie’d 
legal segregation in the South, 
the Post suggests that more 
localized political processes are 
a potent resource too often ig- 
nored by social activists. 

“The fact that much social 
change has been effected 
through the legal process,” The 
Post argues, “sometimes blinds 
us to the fact that the political 
process can work too. Those 
who .are aggrieved by the 
Akron abortion © ordinances, 
unlike the blacks in the South 
in 1954, have access to the 
political process.” 


¥F1| Pernaro’s Subs 


That those who challanged - 
Akron’s ordinance did sog 
through the more expensive § 
and time-consuming federal § 
processes reveals The Post con- J 
tinues, “an increasing tendency § 
in our society to decide conten- IJ 


tious issues, on which reason- 
able citizens of good will take ir- 
reconcilable positions, 


5 
a 
in the 


courts rather than through the § 


political process.” 
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State of the People 


By Mathias Dubilier 

The Vermont Coalition for Jobs, Peace and 
Justice called and the people came. They came to 
what the Coalition called a “State of the People 
Hearing,” held last Thursday, Sept.9. 

About 75 citizens showed up at the hearing to 
testify on how the current economic and political 
situation in the U.S. is affecting them. This hearing, 
and one held simultaneously in Barre, were the fifth 
and sixth of their kind following ones held in Spring- 
field, Middlebury, Bennington, and Rutland. 

Dan Lilienstein, coordinator of the Coalition in 
Burlington, said the hearings were organized in 
response to the Coalition’s belief that ‘“‘people’s needs 
should be heard;” and that “their voices should have 
the maximum effect on the political process.” To 
facilitate that effort the Coalition invited 137 local 
political candidates to hear the testimony of Ver- 
mont’s people, The few candidates that came and all 
others attending were presented with dramatic 
stories of how “Reaganomics” was regulating and 
often destroying their lives, 

One by one individuals and representatives of 
groups stood up and explained how they were hurt 
by food stamp cuts, diminishing Social Security 
payments and unemployment. One widow with four 
children said she was unable to finance any further 
education of her two high school daughters, With 
Social Security payments being cut for college 
students, the daughters now work in an attempt to 
pay for their schooling. She said that one of them, 
who is working 30 hours a week, “would have to 
work about 20 years to even begin to come near 
raising any money to go to school.” 

Responding to that and similar stories, one 
woman wondered why “‘society couldn’t take better 
care of our children and teach them to become 
better human beings so that our society wouldn’t 
have to end up fighting... to take the money away 
from death and nuclear destruction and put it back 
into the mouths of children where it belongs any- 
way.” 

Other more horrifying stories were told of 
families who can’t afford any living accommodations 
and are thus forced to seek out the measly shelter of 
an empty box car on the railway down by the water- 
front. That is their home, their dwelling, their humil- 
iating existence of bare survival. 

Some can’t survive the misery of such poverty, as 
was explained by one man’s testimony of a “‘water- 
front bum” who, after eight weeks of suffering 
from pneumonia, recently died in pain and solitude. 

As if that in itself were not a sad enough pros- 
pect for Burlington’s rising poor population, their 
hopes for survival this winter are looking even blea- 
ker. Burlington’s Emergency Shelter Home which 
provided homeless people shelter and food-last winter 
is facing a possible denial of their right to operate 
again in the North End. The shelter received no 

federal aid last year, nor will the this year. 
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Those “lucky” ones who are able to live in 
subsidized housing are also facing a colder winter due 
to the colder Washington Administration according 
to Bob Kiss of Chittenden Community Action, who 
said that they will no longer receive fuel assistance, 
Kiss also predicted that the number of homeless 
will rise dramatically in the next year. 

Other issues that were testified on were the 
closing of Ethan Allen Day Care Center, the implica- 
tions of the defeat of the ERA, and inadequate 
food subsidy programs, Throughout the evening these 
and other problems were again and again blamed on 
what one woman called the “most messed-up budget 
we’ve had in our history.” Messed-up because “‘it’s all 
going for weapons that are going to destroy the 
human race,” 

Towards-the end of the hearing comments turned 
away from criticism of Reagan and Co. to proposals 
for solving the sufferings and inequities. As one 
person put it, “We are the people. We made the 
government. We built this country and it’s up to us, 


the people, to change what we don’t like about our 
government.’’ A more encouraging statement could 
not have been made and, if tonight is any indication 
of what America’s other 30 million poor, other social 
organizations, other disabled, elderly, veterans, 
unemployed, and otherwise needy are feeling, then 
what “we don’t like about our government” is the 
people in it right now. And it will be just that, that 
we are going to change starting with the November 
elections. 

Meanwhile, the Vermont Coalition for Jobs, 
Peace and Justice is urging all to express their feelings 
about current inadequacies and inequities of our 
system or our government in a rally on October 9 at 
the Statehouse in Montpelier. 

All in all the bottom line of the testimonies given 
at the ‘State of the People Hearing” call for exactly 
that: A state of the people, for the people, and by the 
people; as originally planned and not as it is present- 
ly: a state by corporations and military and for 
corporations and military. ® 


Are Inherited Beliefs and | 
Values Hazardous to 
Your Health? 


By Roddy O'Neil Cleary 
Cooperative Christian Ministry 

This question emerged out of the experience of 
sorting, alphabetizing and musing over hundreds of 
green five by eight cards that indicate the religious 
preference of students new to UVM. The spectrum of 
preference ranged from mainline Christian denomina- 
tions to one Christodelphian, nine agnostics, eight 
atheists, and one “Triple Six Heathen,”’ Such diver- 
sity and breadth of belief and unbelief warrants 
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ing the phenomenon of religious preference. The very 
fact that over a thousand newcomers to UVM took 
the time to fill out the five by eight green card shows 
they care enough... about ultimates. 

Much is being written today about how sexual 
preference is formed based on ambitious studies of 
sexual orientation. Given this kind of enlightened 
discussion of a once taboo subject, it doesn’t seem 
indelicate or dangerous to probe the area of religious 
preference. It could only prove threatening to a 
tendency that “‘infallibilizes” authoritative teaching, 
threatening to the practice of extrinsic religion which 


conforms uncritically to inherited beliefs and prac- ~ 


tices. On the other hand, such probing can only 
promote the kind of religious conviction that is 
carefully thought through and personally appropri- 
ated. 

Certainty is an illusion, whether one believes or 
disbelieves. Truth is so vast, who can presume to 
embrace it fully. Dr. John Shelby Spong, an Epis- 
copal bishop/author, has written with concern about 


the dishonesty that is religious imperialism: 
Christianity itself does not and cannot 


embrace the whole truth of God. So I can 
make no claims for God that are ultimate, 
- and if Ido, Iam dishonest. I cannot limit 

God to my understanding of God. I cannot 

limit salvation to those who share my 

vision... To be honest in our day is to 

embrace relativity as a virtue and to 
recognize that absolutism is a vice — any 

kind of absolutism, whether it be ecclesias- 

tical, papal, biblical or the absolutism of 

sacred tradition, Embracing relativity will 

end for all time the religious imperialism 

that has far too often been a mark of 

evangelistic and missionary endeavors. 

How much disbelief is attributable to the reli- 
gious imperialism that projects a false God? And how 
much that prides itself as belief may be idolatry 
at heart. Religious scholars say that we become 
idolatrous when we block out of our consciousness 
the metaphorical nature of religious language. For 
instance, when we become so addicted to the linguis- 
tic convention of speaking of God as Father that we 
are incapable of acknowledging the feminine side of 
God. Not that God is either male or female: but 
theistic religion images the Absolute as a person who 
enters into relationships of love and responsibility 
with other persons, and as such it requires anthro- 
pomorphic language. And if God is religiously sym- 
bolized exclusively as male, it has alarming sexist 
consequences. 

Coming back to our initial question and para- 
phrasing the language of the Surgeon General: Are 
inherited beliefs hazardous to your health? Translate 
health as “personal authenticity” and it is entirely 
possible that unexamined inherited beliefs will erode 
your personal authenticity, just as living off of 
somebody else’s intellectual land and never speaking 
from one’s own experience and observations even- 
tually erodes a person’s authority, giving their words 
an empty ring. Any kind of inheritance can be 
detrimental, whether it be material or spiritual 


wealth. What is crucial in either case is that the source 
be critically explored, and that whatever potential is 
there for meaning and identification be personally 
appropriated. eae ; @ 
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speculation — rather, invites consideration — regard- — 
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By Greg Beldock 

Two years ago the American people 
-yoted for a change. The current adminis- 
tration was chosen on a platform dedica- 
ted to altering the trends of American 
government and society. “Get the govern- 
ment off our backs” was the battle cry of 
the new, conservative republic, and a new 
president and many members of Congress 
were elected on the strength of that 
maxim. Now, two years later, the budget 
cuts have passed; “minimize bureau- 
cracy and governmental intervention” has 
become as much a part of American 

culture as baseball and apple pie. 

Many people feel the cuts have been 
too severe. Unfortunately, the hardships 
for many underprivileged groups are just 
beginning. As students we are lucky. The 
reductions in government aid to students 
have been relatively small and humane in 
comparison to the wholesale slaughtering 
of other social programs. In fact, many of 
the reductions and guidelines recently 
imposed have been long overdue. : 

Contrary to the cries of the misin- 
formed, the cuts in the various loan 
programs have had little effect upon 
enrollment. In Vermont the much cele- 
brated reductions and restrictions in the 
GSL (Guaranteed Student Loan) program 
have resulted in only 18% less funds, and, 

according to the Vermont Student 


tudent Aid Cuts 


Assistance Corporation (VSAC), not a 
single denial of a loan application. 

Those who truly need the money will 
still be entitled to it. The fraudulent 
borrower who invests the loan at Merrill 
Lynch and spends the dividends on a 
“Eurail’’ pass has been shut off. 

Educators and administrators once 
feared the cuts would start a trend away 
from a system designed to educate 
everyone willing to learn, regardless of 
financial need, and make higher educa- 


tion a preserve only for those able to pay-- 


That is not the case. Students of all 
financial backgrounds will take their 
education more seriously. For many 
students a college degree will take longer 
to achieve but the rewards and require- 
ments of college will be that much 
sweeter. Many of us are the children of a 
generation which paid for its own educa- 
tion. A generation, perhaps, better able to 
appreciate the advantages of a college 
education. 

College is not a natural step in every 
person’s development. Too frequently 
students, many of whom are receiving 
financial aid, are wasting their time and 
money in school. The rising cost of 
student loans will help students realize 
the opportunity costs, of four years in 
college. ® 


dueling ops= 


By Craig Caswell 

Reaganized. 21st Century dictionaries 
may define the word as meaning “of or 
pertaining to the reduction, curtailment, 
or diminution of necessary resources”. 
The most prolific personification is of 
course James Watt. The less prominent, 
but equally disastrous manifestations 
are the 200,000 students forced out of 
private colleges this fall. 

Federal budget cuts (an exhausting 
term) have hit home in federal student 
aid programs and have forced many 
low-income and minority students (who 
else) to exit from institutions of higher 
learning into, you guessed it, “the 
streets”. The streets may take the form 
of community or two-year schools, both 
of which expect vastly increased enroll- 
TON ast oe 

Julienne Still Thrift (no it’s not a 
pseudonym) of the National Institute of 
Independent Colleges and Universities 
said: “Unfortunately, most of the 
decline was among students in the 
$6000 to $24,000 income _ bracket. 
While some of our upper-income stu- 
dents are getting more financial aid, the 
number of low income students getting 
aid actually decreased by 40 percent.” 

The Institute assumes that most of 
the dropouts are going on to schools 
that are lower priced. Why the major * 


decline was in the lower economic 
brackets is anyone’s guess. My assump- 
tion? The adage “the rich get rich while 
the poor get poorer” was created by 
some foresighted being who wanted a 
slogan to heap on the Reagan adminis- 
tration. So what to do? 

Everyone is pointing to military 
defense spending as the fat on the bacon 
and with good reason. But anyone who 
thinks the President is going to sacrifice 
more than a token sum from the mili- 
tary juggernaut ought to be attending 
only a two-year college. 

The federal student aid cuts will have 
a real impact long after Reagan has left 
the Oval Office. We will have to wait 
and see what happens to the kids forced 
out of school and what they, without a 
college education, will do with their 
time, - 

What would I do without my federal 
student aid? I guess I'll find out, since 
this i is the first Jeet I won't be eligibles 
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Bruins Hand Cats Third Straight Loss, 3-1 


By Andy Cook 
__ In sports there’s an unoffi- 
cial law that states when two 


teams go at each other, one of Be 
them must give in. Well, after | 


144 minutes and 30 seconds 
of scoreless soccer between 
UVM and UCLA in two meet- 
ings over the last three years, the 
Bruins finally gave in_ first 
yesterday. Yet with a quick 
attack at the outset of the 
second half, UCLA was able to 
rebound for a 3-1 win at rain- 


drenched Centennial Field, and F 


deny the Catamounts’ bid for 
their first win of the year. 

Things started slowly in the 
first half with neither side posing 
many scoring threats. But at the 


34:30 mark, UVM jumped out § 


in front for the first time this 
season. In the process of heading 
a ball toward the Bruin net, 
Dave Eddy was obstructed by 
goalie Tim Harris. On the 
ensuing indirect free kick, 
sophomore Phil Vanderwilden 
drilled in his first Catamount 
goal, getting a shot off the roof 
of the Bruin net. 

“In the past we’ve put our 
heads down after a goal like 
that,” said UCLA’s Harris. “But 
we seemed to rise to the occa- 
sion on this one. I thought 
that once we got a goal against 
them, more would come. And 


that’s exactly what happened.” 


And quickly. After all, 


John Decker 


This indirect free kick by Phil Vanderwilden found its way  Mircloh all 11 UCLA players’ and gave UVM a short-lived 
lead in yesterday's game at Centennial Field. The Bruins tied the game three minutes later and went on to win, 3- 1. 


The Cats’ record fell to 0-3-1. 
UCLA didn’t travel all the way 


to Vermont just to drop dead. 


At 37:28, following a hand 
deflection save by UVM goalie 
Skip Gilbert and a shot off the 
crossbar, freshman standout Paul 


Cathy Jamula 


Aggressive and Lightning-Quick, UVM’s Star Forward i is Helping the Women’s Soccer Team Gain Some Recognition 


By Alex Nemerov 

The goalkeeper on a soccer 
team gets to know who’s who on 
her team a little bit faster than 
the other players. After a good 
many scrimmages and shooting 
drills, she can tell what certain 
players can and cannot do. While 
the others are often mixed up in 
the flow of the game, she is 
often alone, down at the other 
end of the field, watching. 

Kiki Sirop, the UVM 
Women’s Soccer team goalie, is 
now in her fourth year with the 
team. She’s small, quick, agile, 
and screams instructions and 
compliments at everyone within 
earshot, as goalies are trained to 
do. “At the moment she is 
standing by the side of the goal, 
watching her apprentice, Col- 
lette Twig, play in a half field 
offense-lefense scrimmage. 

“Yes, Cathy Jamula would 
be a good person to do a feature 
story on,” Kiki says, answering 


one of my questions. “She’s one ' 


of the smarter players on the 
team, she’s very well skilled, 
she’s got a good, accurate shot, 
and she’s the other captain on 
the team.” 

“Sounds interesting,” I said, 
gazing out at all the players on 
the field. “Which one of these is 
Cathy Jamula?” 

As this question was asked, 
a short, compact, dark-haired 
girl ran onto a Jead pass in the 
left wing corner, She swerved 
around one fullback, then 
moved into the penalty area, 
where she slowed, accelerated, 
turned and hit a powerful shot 

_that struck the goaipost, a foot 
away from where we stood, 

Kiki took a sip from her 
water bottle. “That,” she said, 
“4s Cathy Jamula.” 

“Right,” I said. 


Cathy Jamula is indeed all 
of the things Sirop said about 
her. She is smart on the field, 


she is quick, she is ~ “wicked 
aggressive,” 


Kamerow puts it, and she hovers 


around the goal with a great deal 


of confidence. 
In three varsity seasons at 


_UVM she has scored 30 goals. In 


her senior year at Mount Grey- 
lock High School in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, she scored 40 
times — in one season. 

But scoring goals does not a 
soccer player make. From her 
left wing position, one that she 
chose her freshman year 
“because I didn’t think there 
would be as much competition 
over there,” she has assisted on 
14 goals during her UVM career. 
And while soccer assists are not 
always a true barometer of 
playmaking skills, most everyone 
on the team. praises Cathy’s 
unselfishness as a player. As 
Grace Emmert says, “The fact 


that we elected her captain ’ 
speaks for itself.” 
But even after Jamula’s 


tremendous senior season in high 
school it was left up to her to 
contact college soccer coaches. 
“J sent resumes and articles 
about myself up here, but I 
didn’t hear anything. I suppose 
it was because that summer they 
were changing coaches,” said 
Jamula. “I decided to come to 
UVM because it had a strong 
Nursing Program, and I knew 
that would be my major.” 

Cathy’s first and only coach 
at UVM, John Carter, took over 
the Women’s Soccer Program 
that summer. 

“I remember Cathy’s first 
year here,” he said. “Her favor- 


' ite move was to stop, step over 


the ball, and let the defender run 
past her, She did it-over and over 
again, and it always worked, But 
since then her skills and know- 
ledge have increased. She’s more 
creative out there now.” 

Last year Jamula scored 
eight goals and was second on 
the team in scoring behind Heidi 


as teammate Andrea 


effect, 


Caliguiri headed in the tying 
tally. 

In the second half, the 
Bruins came out with a couple 
of goals which would bury the 
Cats for good. At 46:11, UCLA 


“Comeau; overall, however, her 
season. was somewhat frustra- 
ting. Accustomed to playing on 
winners, she suffered with the 
rest of the team through an 
average 7-6 season. She missed 
several games with an injury, and 
narrowly avoided missing many 
others because of a disagreement 
between her and the Nursing 
Department. 

Like all third-year Nursing 
students, Jamula was required to 
regularly attend hospital work 
shifts, called “Clinicals, at 
times assigned by the Nursing 
Department. A conflict between 
soccer and the work — shifts 
resulted. 

Jamula couldn’t understand 
why they wouldn’t allow her to 
make up Clinicals she might miss 


due to soccer practices and “ 


games. “Here I was, a varsity 
athlete, willing to make up the 
work, and they wouldn’t let me 
switch times,” she said. The 
Nursing Department said, in 
that if she missed a 
Clinical, there was no way to 
effectively make up the work. 

“1 think everybody should 
have a chance to play a varsity 
sport, regardless of their major, 
and I think the University 
should help,”’ said Jamula. 

Anne Sullivan, an Associate 
Professor in the Medical Techno- 
logy Department, serves as 
Chairman for the Athletic Coun- 
cil, an advisory board to the 
Department of Athletics. The 
case was referred to her last 
year. “I think when a student 
picks a professional program as a 
major, they realize there will be 
more constraints placed on their 
time. I think Cathy’s aware of 
that,” she said. ‘‘Besides, Cathy 
didn’t miss many practices or 
games,” 

“I did end up missing one or 
two. games and some practices, 
and there was no doubt it 


affected me in the games I did 
play,” 


said Jamula. “I can 


went out in front when a line 
shot by Mike Arya went off 
Gilbert’s hands and into the 
Catamount net. UVM was soon 
to regain its composure, but not 
until the Bruins put a final 


understand everything the Nur- 
sing Department demanded of 
me. But I also believe thete 
could have been more coopera- 
tion. I felt like I was being 
forced to make a decision I 
didn’t want to make.” 

“1 know Clinical Nursing 


A two-goal 


damper on things — again, no 
pun intended. At 52:52, the 
Cats were presented with the 
unenviable task of overcoming a 
deficit after Gary 
Kretzschmar kicked in a curve 
ball from way outside into the 
lower part of the net. 

Both teams had chances to 
score again, but Harris and 
Gilbert were equal to the task, 
The UCLA goalie ended up with 
11 saves, while Gilbert recorded 


20. The Bruins outshot the Cats 


29-16. 
Despite the loss, members 


_of the Catamount camp still 
envision brighter days ahead, 


*“‘Aside from Duke, I don’t think 
we've played a better team than 
ourselves,” said UVM’s Vander- 
wilden. “We just haven’t gotten 
the lucky breaks yet. They'll 
come our way soon enough.” 

Of course, the Cats haven’t 
gotten the breaks in the schedule 
either. It’s kind of tough to play 
Duke, Adelphi, UCLA and now 
Connecticut (on Sunday) 
succession, especially early on in 
the season. But Vanderwilden 
feels maybe the schedule will 
work out to Vermont’s advan- 
tage. 

“It’s a very challenging 
schedule,” ‘he said. “But hope- 
fully it will start paying off 
when we run into some of the 
easier teams. Of course, if we 


Con’t. on pg. 20 


has to come first for Cathy, and 
I can understand the (Nursing) 
policy, but I don’t like it. I 


wonder if there’s a_possibi- 
lity for more cooperation,” said 
Carter. 

Con'’t. on pg. 20 


ie oerderet 


Roaming her customary left wing position, Cathy Jamula has scored, 30 goals 


in three varsity seasons. 
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UVM SportsNotes 


Comeau Sweeps Up 


Though they spent most of the game camped out 
in the Plymouth State end, the UVM Women’s Soccer 
team was unable to score against the Panthers Tues- 
day and had to settle for a0 tie. 

“We did everything right but ‘score. That’s the 
way it goes sometimes,” said winger Grace Emmert. 
“But we played well, considering it was our first 
game.” ; 

Coach John Carter agreed. “We got off to a 
shaky start in the first 10 minutes, but after that we 
played some high-quality soccer. I was pleased,” he 
said. 

Carter was especially happy with the play of 
converted forward Heidi Comeau, who chased down 
through balls consistently from her sweeper position, 
and sprayed accurate passes all over the field. “Heidi 
had been sick the last couple of days and hadn't 
practiced that much. This was her first game at 
sweeper and she did an outstanding job,” he said. 

Halfbacks Kelly DeLuca, Jessie Drezner and, in 
particular, Andrea Kamerow controlled the middle of 
the field throughout the afternoon, 

“We switched play well and that always confuses 
the defense,” said Kamerow. 

“The halfbacks are definitely looking up more 
this year,” said DeLuca. “Today we weren’t trying to 
force the ball down one side of the field.” 

All in all, after a busy start, UVM goalkeeper 
Kiki Sirop had a quiet afternoon en route to her first 
shutout of the season. 

Down at the other end, Plymouth goalie Kim 
Hewitt had plenty to do. In the second half, when the 
ball left the Panthers’ end only momentarily, she 
made several key saves. Her best — a reflex deflection 
of Colleen Fagan’s close-range header — came just 
before the end of regulation time. 

Hewitt stopped a few other shots in extra time, 
but more often than not UVM threats ended before 
she could be tested. “Next game we'll have to try not 
to wait for the perfect shot when we’re near the 
goal,” said Kamerow. 

The team’s next game is today against Castleton 


» State at A. T. Post Field. . 
—Alex Nemerov 


Black Bears Beaten 9-0 


For the Men’s Tennis team, the boredom of 12 


hours of driving to and from Orono, Maine was eased, 


av least on the return trip, by their 9-0 rout of the 
Black Bears. 


Coach Harold Greig called the triumph ‘‘gener- 
ally pleasing.”” He was quick to add, however, that in 
this early part of the season very few things are set. 

“Only the first three seeds can feel confident of 
their position in the lineup,” he said. ‘“‘We’re far from 
being a team and we’re not fully organized yet. 
People like Neil McNeil and Chris Deery will provide 


First seed Bob McCredie won his match with 
relative ease, 6-4, 6-2. 
Connors played “very well and worked very hard 
over the summer,” Greig said. McCredie’s doubles 
play wasn’t nearly as satisfying. He and partner Clark 
Wulff survived a tough 6-3, 3-6, 6-3 contest, 

“They need to learn more about doubles team- 
work. They’re both excellent singles players,” said 
Greig. 

Wulff did not play some of last year for disci- 
plinary reasons, but is now the third seed on this 
year’s team. He won his match, 6-4, 6-1. The margin 
of victory was not as wide for second seed Alex 
Stimpson. He managed to hold on for a close 6-7, 7-6, 
6-4 win. 

“Alex did not play up to his full potential and is 
capable of much more,” said Greig. 

Another player who struggled but emerged 
victorious was Peter Newman. Seeded fifth, Newman 
won by the score of 6-3, 6-7, 6-4. Newman had the 
chance to end the match earlier, when he was ahead 
5-2 in the tiebreaker of the final game of the second 
set. 

“I experienced some first match jitters which 
took away from my concentration level,” he said. 

With only one senior among his players, Greig is 
a bit apprehensive about the rest of the season. The 
fact that two freshmen, Victor Milligan and Ross 
Abrahms, are currently seeded fourth and sixth 
respectively” illustrates the possible problem with 
inexperience for Greig and the team. 

—Michael Sagansky 


St. Michael’s Bows 


Led by team captains Dave Marshall and Joe 
Phillips, the University of Vermont Golf team defeat- 
ed St. Michael’s College, 404-412, in their season- 
opening match held at the Burlington Country Club 
on Sept. 13. 

Both Marshall, whose round of 72 (one over par) 
earned him medalist honors, and Phillips (78) finished 
ahead of Ed Flint (80), St. Michael’s top golfer for 
the day. John Bean (83), Doug Keefe (84), and Kevin 
Kanney (87) were the three other Catamount golfers 
to figure in the final tally. 

Although UVM coach J. Edward Donnelly was 
satisfied with the victory at this early point in the 
season, he expects better scores overall from his 
team. 


“As the season progresses, | hope that they all 


will shoot in the 70’s,” hé said. ‘However, they 
haven’t had very much time to prepare for. this 
match so they did well to win.” 

The match also etched a place in UVM sports 
history as Nancy Kurrelmeyer became the [first 
woman to play on a Catamount golf team. 

After the J. C. Goss Vermont State Champion- 
ships, which will be hosted by Middlebury College on 
Sept. 14, Vermont will prepare for the New England 


Colonial Invitational. This tournament will be played 


in Port Judith, RI on Sept. ate 


UVM’s answer to Jimmy’ 


Newcomers Win Decider 


It’s the ultimate sports fantasy for a collegiate 
tennis player. The opponent, Massachusetts, enters 
the match never‘having lost to UVM in Women’s 
tennis. After eight of the nine matches have been 
played, the score is deadlocked, 4-4, The UVM 
players, both new, have never played doubles toge- 
ther. For Cathy Dunfee and Margie Goldsmith this 
dramatic fantasy became reality in their first inter- 
collegiate match. 

With the pressure on, Dunfee and Goldsmith won 
the match easily, 6-1, 6-3. The last point was perhaps 
the most exciting as the ball passed over the net 
approximately 15 times before Dunfee lined a passing 


~ shot to seal the victory. 


“They showed no hesitation and exhibited total 
confidence,” said UVM coach Dave Robison. “I’m 
very happy that we could beat last year’s number two 
team in the East.” 

One pleasant surprise for Robison was the 
addition of third-seed Ruth Bergman, a transfer 
student from Tulane. She used her polished experi- 
ence to dispatch her UMass opponent, 6-3, 6-2. 

Things didn’t go as smoothly for the first and 
second seeds, Gail Earley and Beanie Frankiewicz. 
Each extended their matches to three sets before 
losing. The fourth seed, Sue Stein, also was beaten. 

Fifth and sixth see Meg mitgare and Sue Lewis, 
both second-year players, provided victories in single 
play. Bilgore. breezed, 6-2, 6-2, for the day’s easiest 
victory while Lewis spent 2% hours in the hot sun 
enroute to her 64, 1-6, 6-3 triumph. Another team, 
on the winning side was the second doubles pairing of 
Lendall Heyer and Dawn Fagendon. 

“Their complementary — styles 
UMass,” said Robison. 

The first. doubles team of Holly Tompkins and 
Robin Cooley lost a strenuous match, 6-0, 4-6, 6-3 
against “‘skilled, consistent” opposition. This set the 
stage for the day’s climax. 


overpowered 


—Michael Sagansky 


-Kusiak Divides Runners 


Hoping to save his runners for the more impor- 
tant races in late October and early November, 
University of Vermont Men’s Cross Country coach Ed 
Kusiak will split his squad into two separate teams for 
this week’s home meets against Plattsburgh State 
(Sept. 14) and New Hampshire and Bates (Sept. 17). 

“You can’t run these guys in every race during 
the early season,” said Kusiak. 

'This strategy will also allow Kusiak to get a 
closer look at several of his younger runners in actual 
meet. conditions. Three runners to whom he will 
be paying special attention in the Plattsburgh St. 
meet are freshmen Christopher Gross, Tom Van 
Buren and Bill Newsham. 

“They could play a significant role for our team 
this fall,’ said Kusiak. 


competition for the rest.” —Harry Eastman Con't. on pg. 21 
COLLEGE GRADS MAKE ALL DAY. 
“Ima cavalry platoon aad If you'd like to step out of col- 
in charge of 43 men, says Hal. “ lege and into a job with responsibility, 
responsible for their education, dee do what Hal Davis did. Step into 
training, their well-being. So you can Army ROTC now. 
bet I'm making rapid-fire decisions And begin your future as an 
all day. Decisions that have an impact officer. 
pn pouple stives. FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES 
Army ROTC isa great way 
to prepare for being an Army officer. There is still time for you 
eer sea gb rss to compete for two and three 
of mind and spirit. As well as your J 
ability to make decisions under year Army ROTC Scholarships. 
Pe Ealing Army ROTC pays s off For more information and to 
in other ways. Like financial assistance see if you qualify stop in 
—up to $1,000 a year for your last to see us or call: 
two years of ROTC. You could also 
win an ROTC scholarship. as Hal UVM ARMY ROTC 
did. Each scholarship covers tuition, 601 Main Street 
books, and more. : 656-2966 

2nd Le Hal Davis was an industrial management 

major at the University of Tennessee and a 

sant fel - “ohn ROTC . ARMY ROTC. 

BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 
19 
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CREAMS & JELLIES (AQ) || ne Anat 


"eG ye? 


40% below regular retail—our regular price! Send $3.50 for a 
prepaid 4.44 oz. tube of yourchoice. Please check your preference 


and return this coupon with your name, address, check or money 
order to: Koromex 11 Jelly 


‘place: Storrs, Connecticut 
Date: September 19 


Koromex }t Cream ZPG SEATTLE Time: 2 p.m. 
Orthogynoi DEPT. MVC Last Meeting: On September 19, 
Orthocreme 4426 Burke N. 1981 the Huskies defeated 


SEATTLE, WA 98103 the Cats, 20 at Centennial 

Field. 

Coach: Joe Morrone 
By Andy Cook 

Soccer-wise, the two teams 
are different. First there’s Ver- 
mont, a consistently good team 
over .the last several years, 
constantly. contending, for the 
NCAA. playoffs. Then there’s 
Connecticut, a team that doesn’t 
just contend for the playoffs, 
but snatches post-season berths 
year after year. 

But put all these differences 
aside. Forget the fact that UVM 
was struggling going into yester- 
day’s game against UCLA. For- 
get the fact that Connecticut 
was 3-0-1 at the start of this 
week and playing very well. 
Sunday’s rendezvous in Connec- 
ticut, the 19th year of the 
Catamount Huskie rivalry, is, as 
Catamount coach Paul Rein- 
hardt has labeled it, “definitely a 
special game.” 

“The tradition and prepara- 
tion for this game is awfully 
exciting,” said Reinhardt. “It’s a 
moment when you want to put 
out your very best.” 

In case you are not familiar 
-with the long feud between the 
two teams, here are a few facts 
to pique your interest. The 


Gynoi I Jeliy 


HOUSEHOLD 
AUCTION 


188 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington, Vt. 

On the corner of 
King St. 


Burlington 


Now Still the Finest 


Benefit for The 
Shaker Mtn. School 


1973 Dodge 

Coronet Wagon 

color TV, couchs 
lounge chairs, desk 
chairs, antique milk 
can, refridgerators 
lamps, storage cabinets 
old ice chest 

record players, and 
gift certificates for 


local restaurants 


EPISCOPAL 
SERVICES 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 


Jerry Mintz | Sundays: 8:00 é 10;15 a.m. 


Auctioneer 5:30 p.m. rivalry is remarkably close, with 
862-5970 For rides & information: the Huskies leading the series by 
The Rev. Canon Scott W. Baldwin J | a 10-9-1 mark. Two of UVM’s 

Bo, or 658-4764 losses have come in_ playoff 


games in Storrs. 

Meanwhile, Centennial Field 
has never been home _ sweet 
home for the Huskies. In fact, it 
wasn’t until 1981 that UConn 
picked up a win in Burlington. 
In 1979, a heavily favored 
Connecticut team visited Ver- 
mont only to be upset 2-l. 
Afterwards, Huskie coach Joe 


UCLA 


Con't. from pg. 18 

could start off with a win against 
UConn Sunday, that would 
really be big for New England, 
because that’s what really mat- 
ters (for the playoffs).” 

UCLA coach Sigi Schmid, 
meanwhile, felt the Catamounts 
played much stronger than when 
he saw them this past weekend 
in the Adelphi tournament. “T 
think the weather, not being so 
hot, helped them,” he said. 
“Fitness-wise, they were much 
better than they were in New 
York. Being down (10) helped 


Jamula 


Con't. from pg. 18 

Almost lost in the midst of 
this issue was the injury that 
solved the problem, at least for 
two weeks. 

On September 20 in a game 
against Cortland State, Jamula 
had to come out after being 
kicked in the heel. Though she 
returned to the game and poked 
in a goal, the injury was later 
diagnosed as an inflammation of 
the Bursa Sac in the heel, She 
was forced to miss the next 
three games and, coincidentally, 
the most hectic part of the 
Clinical schedule. 

So far this year the conflict 
has not been much of a problem. 
Jamula will have to miss one 
practice a week to attend 
Clinicals, but should play in all 
of the games. 


FAVORITE 
BEVERAGES 


AT LOW LOW 


DISCOUNT 
PRICES 


*SODA *WINE *BEER 


Se 
‘‘Practically On Campus’’ 
Williston Rd., South Burlington 


For now, Jamula’s time is 
spent on her two main pursuits: 
Nursing and soccer. She says, 


“1 UConn Huskies. 


Morrone criticized UVM for not 
altering its field size from 100 to 
120 yards in order to resemble 
the playing area in Storrs. He 
also accused UVM of “not 
playing soccer”. by having its 
goalie, Bart Farley, kick the ball 
three quarters of the way down 
field.and having the Cats start 
their offense “camped out right 
in front of my goalie.” 

By the same token, there 
are some from Vermont who 
have negative opinions about 
playing in the Constitution 
State. Some will talk about the 
noisy crowd in Storrs, and how 
UConn officials let the fans 
drink beer in the stands to create 
a rowdy environment. Others 
will say that Huskie fans are not 
forced to stay in their seats but 
are allowed to creep towards the 
playing area, to a point where 
they distract the UVM players. 
Still others, like former Cata- 


mount Carl Christensen, have 
mentioned that officials in 
Storrs are also part of the 


rivalry. 

“All teams (visiting Connec- 
ticut) get the impression,” said 
Christensen, “‘that referees play 
a significant part in the game.” 

Of course, these allegations 
are often exaggerated by people 
excited by the rivalry. The team 
which wins the game does so 
because it usually plays better, 
not because of the alcoholic 
consumption of the fans. And 
UConn, as noted by Reinhardt, 
has historically treated UVM 
very well when the Cats visit 
Storrs. But these rumors and 
allegations are what make the 
rivalry fun. 

Adding to the excitement is 
Coach Morrone himself, Most 
people familiar with college 
soccer know of his impressive 
track record. But if you’ve 
never seen Joe in person, you’ve 
missed half the fun. When 
something doesn’t please the 


our players in the sense that 
they weren’t too happy about 
the call that resulted in the free 
kick, which resulted in the goal. 
So it sort of got our players 
motivated and we were lucky to 
get an equalizer fairly quick.” 


Soccer scratches: The Cats 


have divided the wealth evenly- 


as far as goal scoring is con- 
cerned. Chris Morrison, Shawn 
Kelley , Ed Farmer, Jon Christen- 
sen, Francois Borel, and Vander- 
wilden have one tally apiece... 


“Soccer takes up my afternoons, 
and most of my nights are spent 
studying and with the Nursing 
Program. On weeknights I’m at 
my job.” (She is a supervisor in 
the Security Program in Patrick 
Gym.) 

She plays the guitar and 
paints landscapes in what there 
is of her spare time, and parties 
with friends when she can, 


Sam Gimple 


Cathy Jamula... 
trying to strike a balance. 


Connecticut mentor, 


intensity make him 
version of Vince Lombardi. 

But Morrone deserves a lot 
of respect. You may not like 
some of his antics, but you have 
to like his 
174-71-13, and the way he has 
built Connecticut’s soccer pro 
gram into the nation’s finest. In 


fact, as Christensen noted, a lot} 


Morrone 
often throws his clipboard down) 
on the field in disgust. Walking) — 
nervously back and forth during| 
a contest with his tan trench| 
coat and crew cut, the coach’s 


soccer’s| 


awesome record} © 


of people from other schools} - . 


complain about the Huskie 
coach simply because they are 
jealous of UConn’s superiority 
over most of its opponents, 

Morrone arrived in Connec- 


aa £ | 


ticut in 1968, and by 1974, thel-- 


Huskies had begun their domina- 


tion over New England soccer,| 


thanks to outstanding forward 
Tommy Nevers and Franz Inno- 
cent, and goalie Terry McSherry. 
In 1976, 1978, and 1980, the 
Huskies won the New England 
title, but it wasn’t until last year 
that. Joe Morrone Jr., Elvis 
Comrie, and Pedro DeBrito led 
Connecticut to the NCAA final 
four for the first time since 
1960. 

But despite the superiority 
of the Huskies’ record, UConn 
folks will still tell you that each 
year’s contest against UVM is 
important. In order to make the 


playoffs, Connecticut must beat} 


New England opponents. And 
along with Brown, UVM has 
been one of the tougher regional 
opponents for the Huskies to 
beat. So when Vermont goes to 
Storrs, Connecticut on Sunday, 
you can be assured there will be 
a lot of noisy spectators, a lot 
of intensity from the sidelines, 
and probably another close 
game. . 


- Just the way 


it’s always 
been, 


In case you missed it, the 
Cats were defeated by Duke 5-2 
and Adelphi 2-1 at the latter’s 
tourney this past weekend in 
Garden City, New York... If the 
slow start worries you, listen to 
this: After five games last year, 
Vermont was 2-3 and had been 
shutout twice... UVM coach Paul 
Reinhardt after the game on 
what UVM needs to do in its 


upcoming games: “We have to | 


be a little bit more fluid in the 
ball movement and _ finishing 
efforts.” é 


because “socializing is a part 
of going to school.” 


With a post-graduation Nur- 


sing career waiting in the future, 
Jamula realizes this could be her 
final year playing organized 
soccer. “I'd like to stay involved 
in soccer, but it’s got to be 
compatible with my shift and 
the type of Nursing I'll be 
doing.” 


Her last varsity season 
means a lot to her. “I’m going to 
miss a lot of people, starting 
with John (Carter),”’ she says. 
“I'd like to leave him with 
something to be proud of. I’m 
sure that goes for the rest of the 
team too,” 


She’s got a whole season of 
games left to do that. But I 
think I'll watch her from the 


stands from now on, Anywhere 


except near the goal. 
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Con't. from pg. 19 

The top two runners for the Catamounts last 
year, team captain Steve Stebbins and Sam Davis, will 
not run against Plattsburgh, but will compete in the 
New Hampshire/Bates tri-meet. Stebbins and Davis 
placed first (25:32) and third (25:41) respectively in 
the Men’s Open division of the A. T. Post Road Race 
held in Burlington last Saturday. 


—Harry Eastman 


Champs Too Strong 


In their first Division I game, the UVM Varsity 
Field Hockey team faced a tough assignment — the 
defending national champions, the University of 
Connecticut, at the Husky Invitational on Saturday, 
Though they played “extremely well defensively,” 

. according to coach Janice Lange, the Cats lost, 5-0. 

Sophomore transfer Barb Poulin faced 47 shots ° om ha 
and made 21 saves in her UVM debut. UV mie Me SS 
no shots on goal. wa is : a Se 

In the consolation game, UVM lost to North- 
western on Sunday, 3-2. Leading 1-0 at the half ona 
goal by junior Amy Croke, the Catamounts showed 
more offensive execution. In the second half, a 
defensive foul enabled Northwestern’s Kathleen 
Kolchsky to score on a penalty stroke. A “pumped , 
up” Northwestern team then quickly caught the Cats 207 Colchester Ave. 922 Shelburne Rd. 


by surprise as Kolchsky scored just 40 seconds later. s 7 

Another Northwestern goal just about put the icing Burlington : SO. Burlington 

on the cake, but UVM sophomore Martha Leary kept 864-0711 864-0713 

the game close, scoring with 3:43 left. 
Now 0-2, the Cats open their home season i 

against Northeastern this Sunday on Post Field at 11 now features 


= —Susan Koehler ‘ Country Style Breakfasts 


at Colchester Ave. 
Hockey Tryouts eon: 


Those interested in trying out for Men’s Varsity muffin or toast 
Hockey should get in touch with coach Jim Cross in . 
his office in. the Patrick Gym no later than Monday, home fries, coffee or tea 
September 27. The tryouts will be held Septeqiber 29 1.89 
through October 1 and will consist of intrasquad 
scrimmages. 


Season Opens Friday 


With the ten team members now selected, the 
Volleyball team will travel to Amherst, Massachusetts 
tomorrow to compete in the sixteen-team Massachu- 
setts Invitational. 

Grouped in a pool with Sacred Heart, Keene 
State and Brown, the Cats will rely heavily on six new 
players, four of whom, Kathy Leonard, Jackie 
Marino, Debbie Heithaus and Gerry Brockwell, are 
freshmen. Sophomores Kelly Garrant and Camie 
Niland also made the squad. 

“T’m excited about all of the new players. The * 
freshmen have been showing a lot of talent,” said 
coach Patty Foster. 

Regardless of their performance in the Tourna- 
ment, the team will play at least six games. After the 
three-game preliminary. round, the top two teams 
from each pool will advance to the winner’s bracket, 
while the bottom two will move to the loser’s brac- 
ket. 


“We'll try to find the right combination of 
players at the Tournament,” said Foster. 
—Alex Nemerov 


Ariel UVM Yearbook 


There will be a STAFF MEETING 
for all who are interested in the production 
of the 1983 UVM YEARBOOK. 
Layout, 
editorial, 
artistic, 
and photographic 
Positions are open 
anyone is welcome. 


See you 6:00 on Monday 


SEPT. 20 in the Ariel Office, 
lower Billings 


By the way, there are lots of 
82 books still available. | 


“Coca Cola” and “Coke” are registered trade-marks which identify the same product of the Coca Cola Company. 
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muldoon. by don bredes. holt, 
nnehart* and winston. 312 pp 
rS b.50. 


Don Bredes wrote his first 


novel, Hard Feelings, while 
waiting tables at Carbur’s in 
Burlington. Although the book 
never made the best seller 
lists, it did do well with the 
critics (“witty, irreverant and 
charming” wrote 
Meshow in The New York Times 
Book Review), and was even 
parlayed into a , yet-tohe- 
released motion picture, It also 
earned its thirty-five year- old 
author enough cash to quit the 
restaurant ‘business, build a 
house in St. Johnsbury, and 
write another novel, Last Satur- 
day, Bredes spent the afternoon 
at Cold Island Bookstore in 
Winooski signing copies of and 
talking about this new book, 
Muldoon. 


Like his first work, Mul- 
doon is a first-person stream of 
consciousness narrative about 
“coming of age” in the late 
sixties. And again like Hard 
Feelings, Bredes’ new novel is 
told in a casual but highly 
pronounced and often colorful 
voice. But while Hard Feelings is 
set in the novelist’s home town, 
Long Island, Bredes plants his 
latest narrator in a slick and 
sunny California paradise. 


Muldoun’s protagonist, Will 
Muldoon, Jr., is a bewildered, 
twenty-one year old hippie 
searching for direction in a time 
gone haywire and in a place 
where, Bredes writes, “half the 
population is around the bend 
and the other half is so laid back 
they don’t notice.” Purpose for 

: Bredes’ uncertain hero is pieced 
together only by- fanciful and 
usually contrary dreams. Fresh 
from college and dazed by his 
own ambivalence, Will cooly 
decides one day to become a 
tennis legend like his mother. At 
the same time he also fancies 


himself as a free-spirited high- 
way nomad tearing across the 
country in a luscious Rolls 
Royce. Still again, he fantasizes 
about a simple life in the woods 
where, he imagines, he can 


Michael ' 


subsist happily on nuts and 
berries. Muldoon is about the 
untangling of these dreams: 
about Will’s grappling with the 
1960’s rejection of traditional 
American values, 

Tugging Will in opposite 
directions are his divorced and 
feuding parents. His tennis star 
mother, the swaggering, smart- 
mouthed Louise (Lou), tries to 
pull her son into the safety of 
conventional ambition. She 
plans for Will a “tennis life” not 
dissimilar from her own. But 
William Muldoon Sr, has entirely 
different and more mysterious 
plans fof’ his namesake, and 
much of the novel’s suspense 
hinges on the unraveling of his 
scheme. 


Will Sr., an ex-sports writer 


become drifter, provides much | 


gf the novel’s rich and unpre- 
dictable humor, Unquestionably 
Bredes’ most eccentric charac- 
ter, Will’s father is the eastern 


- cdnscience in this lazy Califor- 


nian utopia; his hyperbolic 
tirades make up some of. Mul- 
doon’s liveliest and most inven- 
tive passages. “At any moment 
through our early years,” Bredes 
writes of Will Sr., “‘say while he 
knelt whipping new laces into 
my sneakers, he was apt to burst 
out with some assurance of 
cataclysm, as if to dispel any 
hopes for deliverance that may 
have been sneaking up on me.” 

Despite these apocalyptic 
prophesies — or maybe because 
of them — Will Sr. carries the 
book’s wisdom and insight. His 
typically eastern awareness (or 
paranoia) of doom affords him a 
clear sense of perspective and, 
ultimately, it is his world view 
Will Jr. follows in his search for 
direction. 


Whirling on the periphery of 
this familv is a cavalcade of 
engaging, lesser characters. Lou’s 
lover, “Big” Barry Gline, for 
example, is a pre-McEnroe tennis 
star bully (“Se where’s this 
maple shit?” he asks one morn- 
ing, trying pancakes for the first 
time). There is also Cici, Will’s 
gorgeous teenage girlfriend, who, 
Bredes_ writes, “smells like 
gtanola_ baking.” Her fescue 
from emotional and physical 
starvation makes up one of 


the novel’s many subplots. 

Muldoon is, as Bredes him- 
self refers to it, “entertain- 
ment.” While it succeeds mar- 
velously on this level, the real 
thrills of the novel are the 
moments when Bredes’ consider- 
able talents carry him through to 
a more substantial plane of 
fiction. A good part of the 
excitement of Bredes’ novel is in 
the promise it demonstrates for 
its author. 
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Over the course of an hour 
interview, Bredes spoke about 
his novel, about his feelings on 
writing and about his future 

\ plans. Excerpts from that inter- 
view appear below: 


Cynic: Both Hard Feelings 
and Muldoon have very pro- 
nounced first-person voices. Do 
you feel more comfortable 
writing in this voice, or is 


there another reason for the 


narration? 


fact, written originally in the 
third person. But the character 
Will Muldoon, Jr. seemed so 


strong, and the book was so | 


-much about him and his obser- 


vations of those times and of the 
people around him, that it just 
seemed more natural to write it 
in the first-person. The first- 
person present tense came right 
after that realization. It was 
originally a past tense novel, but 
I wanted to bring it some sense 
of immediacy by uring a present 


_tense. 


Cynic: Tennis plays a large 
part in both your books. Does 
the game have any metaphorical 
meaning, or is it “just tennis?” . 

Bredes: Tennis is, obviously, 
a strong theme in the novel. It 
ties in with Will Jr.’s questions 
about dedication and challenge 
and ambition and direction and 
all those things. It’s not so much 
a metaphor, though, as a vehicle 
for plot. Of course, it could be a 
metaphor in all sorts of obvi- 
ous ways, and I certainly 


Bredes: Muldoon was, in ° 


Vermont author Don Bredes 


-wouldn’t discourage anybody 
reaching for those metaphors. 
They are there, but they weren’t 
the things I was thinking about 
when I first conceived of the 
book. 

At first, in fact, I wanted to 
write a more serious book about 
a. woman tennis star of the 
twenties and thirties — a Helen 
Jacobs type character. But I 
found I wasn’t comfortable with 
and didn’t know enough about 
the tennis scene of those days to 
really write it in the style that I 
can best write in. 


Cynic: Who is your book 
named after? Will Jr. or Will Sr.? 

Bredes: The book’s named 
after the whole family — Will Jr., 
Will Sr., and Lou. It’s supposed 
to come into focus when they’re 
having drinks at the club after 
Will’s big tennis match. Will Sr. 
tells his son that he has the curse 


_of failure because he’s a native 


Californian, but that he’s .also 
a Muldoon and that will carry 
him. 

Cynic: Cici is one of Mul-~ 
doon’s more puzzling characters. 
She has, for example, difficulty 
spending anytime without a 
radio, yet’ she has no qualms 
about taking off to the wilder- 
ness with Will. How is Cici going - 
to. survive in the woods without 
a radio? 

Bredes: She is an adolescent 
whose adult personality is 
unformed. Also, she is suffering 
from what is generally known in 
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clinical psychiatry as adolescent 
adjustment syndrome... 

Cynic: Growing pains? 

Bredes: Yes. She’s very 
depressed, and she doesn’t know 
why. But this is all a couple of 
feet off the ground. Cici’s not 
supposed to be a part of reality. 
She’s supposed to be treated 
with a certain carelessness by the 
reader because the story is not 
meant to be factual. It has a 
truth to it, but it’s not factual. 

Cynic: Fitzgerald once said 
‘Writers write not because they 
want to say something, but 
because. they have something to 
say.” Do you agree? What is it 
you have to say? 

Bredes: 1 feel too new at~ 
writing to be able to declare 
myself the bearer of some 
message. I think what I try to do 
more than anything is entertain. 
I feel sometimes I’m more of an 
entertainer than a writer, and I 
write what’s entertaining to me. 
In the course of writing enter- 
taining scenes and in the lines of 
plot, Ill find things in me I’d 
like to get out and tell people. 
But. I don’t think there’s any 
great consequence to my ideas 
about tennis, or doom, or the 
late sixties that might appear as 
messages in Muldoon. There are 
messages there, but they’re not 
the reason I decided to write a 
novel. 

I write novels because it’s 
the thing I do best, and I make 
my living at it. e 
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By Vin Thompson 

One of the many upcoming 
concerts you won’t want to miss 
is Peter Tosh and Jimmy Cliff at 
Patrick Gym on Sunday. Tosh 
was in town last year for a 
memorable concert and this will 
be Cliff's third Burlington 
appearance, but they’ve never 
been here together. 

Tosh puts on one of the 
finest shows I’ve ever seen. Last 
year he rocked Memorial Audi- 
torium, combining strong reggae 
with a heavy dose of rock. His 
lead guitarist, Don Kingsley, has 
a way with flamboyant clothes 


and funky guitar. Back that up: 


with the rhythm section of the 
Soul Syndicate and you’ve got a 
dance festival. Their party mood 
infected the audience and they 
showed the crowd a few steps of 
their own, 

Peter Tosh was one of the 
original Wailers with Bob Marley 
and Bunny Wailer. The three 


grew up in Kingston and had 
started singing together as ado- 
lescents. Bunny and _ Peter 


. P : 
elected tostay in Jamaica while 


Marley took the Wailers’ sound 
to the world. 

Popular rumor has it that 
Peter and Bunny, along with the 
I-Threeés, may get the Wailers 
back together. The date most 
frequently heard is Christmas 
Day. Wouldn’t that be a wonder- 
ful Christmas for Wailer fans? 

Jimmy Cliff is best known 
for his part in the reggae cult 
flick The Harder They Come 
(The Harder They Fall). The 
starring role was written with 
Cliff in mind and the story 
generally outlines his career, 
showing the poverty of Kingston 
and the ruthlessness of record 
companies. 

Cliff is really a singer, more 
so than Tosh, His albums aren’t 
consistently produced, but’ his 
voice is always right on. He'll 
surely play his recent hits, 
“Rub-a-Dub Partner” and “Treat 
the Youths Right.” He has a new 
single out called “Midnite Roc- 
kers,” which may suggest a new 
album in the making. 

This one’s a must-see for 
reggae lovers, e 
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officer and a gentieman. directed 
by taylor hackford. screenplay by 
douglas day stewart, produced 
by martin elford. staring richard 

_ debra winger, david keith, 
j ett jr., and lisa blount. : 


By Neal Kenslea 


The ad for An Officer and A . 


Gentleman claims the movie will 
Jeave you feeling ten feet tall. I’! 
admit I felt pretty good when I 
left, but definitely no talier than 
six feet, and a little confused to 
poot. If director Taylor Hack- 
ford’s intention was to exhilar- 


ate the spirit, he failed. If, 


however, his goal was to make 
you realize you can’t have the 
without the bad, then he 

came a lot closer to succeeding. 
An Officer and a Gentleman 
opens with Zach Mayo (played 
by Richard Gere) brushing his 
teeth in the cramped, run-down 
apartment he shares with his 
alcoholic “hole chasing” father. 
But Zach has a dream to get 
away from this sorry lifestyle. “I 
wanna fly jets,” Zach explains. 
So he leaves his father sucking 
on his early morning beer and 


hops on his motorcycle for: the. 


side to Officer’s Training School. 
i From this point the film 
"splits into two sloppily connec- 
ted stories: Zach’s military ‘train- 
ing and his love affair with Paula 

(played by Debra Winger), a 
_ Jocal mill worker. 


The basic training scenes, 
though often objectionable 
(“napalm sticks to kids,” shout 
overzealous cadets) are the film’s 
better side. For one thing, 
screenwriter Douglas Day Ste- 
wart displays much more author- 

ity in his writing on military 
matters than he does in writing a 
love story. Not only are his 
details sharper, but he seems to 

put more emotion into basic 
training than he does into 
romance. The biggest advantage 

of the military scenes, however, 

is the presence of Louis Gosset 

Jr., as Sargeant Foley. When he 
first comes on screen we see 
only detailed close-ups of the 
medals, rings and other military 
awards and paraphernalia that 
adorn his uniform. It is not until 


examine these that we are 
treated to a glimpse of his stern 
brown eyes and tightly clenched 
mouth, which, when opened, 
spews out strings of expletives 
which could make sailors blush. 

Foley is everything you’d 
expect a drill sergeant to be, and 
watching him leer and jeer at the 
cadets adds a touch of back- 
wards humor to the film. Gosset 
plays his part with an emotion 
that seems to spur Gere on; and 
it is precisely this exchange 
between actors (and not just, 
characters) that is missing in the 
love scenes with Winger. 

Richard Gere gives a force- 


. ful performance, both as the 


subtle, cocky lover opposite 
Winger and the unlikely, wise-ass 
officer candidate. The problem 
is that when he’s on screen with 
Winger, everything is left up to 
him. Winger seems to perform in 
a void: where emotions are: 
undesirable. When her character 
is called upon to show emotion, 
it is clear they are only the 
emotions of a flimsy, one- 
dimensional character, and not 
the actress. Paula has so little 
depth, that it is easy to believe 
any other short-haired Ensign 
fas have swept her off her 
eet. 


Music director Jack Nitzche 
adds to the film with his mood 
selections, which include teeny- 
bopper tunes, cuts from Joe 
Cocker and Van Morrison and-a 
very shaky dance band playing 
an off-tune rendition of that old 
favorite, “Tie a Yellow Ribbon,” 
Nitzche’s music adds to the 
movie, and on occasion carries it 
through the script’s awkward 
gaps of tone and mood. 

Donald = Thorin’s _photo- 
gtaphy is also notably impres- 
sive, especially his close-ups of 
Foley’s uniform or_the distant 
shots of the paper mill that is 
the day to day hell for Paula. An 
occasional training scene also 
sticks out as. being well put 
together, as in the grueling 
martial arts confrontation 
between Mayo and Foley. Every- 


- thing from the blood to the 


grunts and grimaces comes 


across explosively, _ 3 

Despite the shallowness of 
much of the script, An Officer 
and a Gentleman is a movie 


Blue Plate Specials 


- we have had the chance to 


worth seeing. Love stories, no 
matter how silly, are always 
popular and this should be no 
exception, Zach Mayo is our 
modern day Prince Valiant; the 
knight in shining armor come to 
save his damsel in distress. 
Unfortunately, Winger makes an 
unexceptional damsel — almost 
not worth saving. 


diner. written and directed by 
bary levinson. produced by jeny 
weintraub. staring david stern, 
mickey rourke, steve guttenberg 
and ellen barkin. 


By Jayne Kennedy 

Barry Levinson’s Diner is 
remarkable for what it is willing 
to admit: that the 1950's 
‘weren’t the knock-out times 
they’re usually depicted as; 
that young men at the time 
couldn’t understand women and. 
were afraid of them; and that 
people tried to insulate them- 
selves from the world and 
their insecurities. The six young 
men in Diner protect themselves 
with a shield of small talk, a web 
of mythologies; and great 
debates (“Who’s better, Sinatra 
or Mathis?”). Caught in the 
middle ground between child- 
hood and adulthood, they are 
, playing for time and _ losing 
ground quickly. : 


Diner is effective because it 
is honest. Even its flaws come 
out of private truths; while the 
young men are finely written — 
characters with their own man- 
ners of speech and. intricate 


inter-relationships — the few 
women in the film come off as 
one-dimensional, 


The film is an autobiogra- 
phical, deeply layered represen- 
‘tation of a private society — six 
guys who spend their nights 
talking each other through to 
dawn at the Fells Point Diner. 
Writer-director Levinson handles 
these scenes beautifully, allow- 
ing the fine ensemble playing of 
the actors to bounce the script 
around the table, but in the 
world outside he wavers, The 
film’s women, for example, seem 
almost as enigmatic to Levinson 
as they are to his male charac- 
ters. 
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They are treated as either 
sexual objects or as cool crea- 
‘tures out of reach. One of the 
‘boys is about to be married (on 
the condition his bride-tobe can 
pass a rigorous football trivia 
quiz) and she goes unseen 
through the entire film. The 
boys can talk about girls all 
night at the diner, but few 
could manage a ten-minute con- 
versation with one. It is 1959 
and ‘still “a man’s world,” but 
the men are growing painfully 
aware the women have a uni- 
verse of their own. Levinson 
admits this in the flawed nature 
of the film itself, 


Diner is remarkable in its 
structure — the plot details are 
laid in, built upon, and then 
toppled. Every omucial action 
ends in an anti-climax. This 
is what makes the film so natural 
(real life is never as drastic as the 
cinema). Levinson will set up a 
standard scene only to have it 
veer sharply from the cliches 
we've come to expect in “com- 
ing of age” movies. When Boogie - 
(Mickey Rourke), the wreckless 
leader of the diner group, gets in 
trouble over a gambling debt, we 
expect a fiery show-down — it _ 
doesn’t come. An outcast from a 
tich family, Fenwick (Kevin 


Richard Gere and Debra Winger in An Officer and a Gent 


Bacon) has such an evil laugh 
and sense of irony that he isthe | 
obvious candidate for driving his _ 
sports car off a cliff — he 
doesn’t. 

Their attitudes toward each 
other and the women around 
them are just as surprising. They 
can be charming, funny and 
touching or cruel. In the opening 
scene, for instance, Fenwick is 
punching out windows because 
*§t’s a smile.” And when the 
young groom (Steve Guttenberg) 
asks Shrevey (Daniel Stern), the 


only member of the group that 


is already married, what it’s like, 
he gets a big-brother talk on how 
“Tt’s good. It’s real good.” But 


-we can sense the sadness and 


even bitterness in his tone.. 
Boogie has been living closer 

to the edge and for higher stakes 

than his friends at the diner, and 


“ it’s made him a bit heartless. He 


leads two women to the brink of 
a couple of ruthless schemes, but 
his morals track him down and 
tackle him at the last minute. 
The film takes place in the 
very last week of 1959, as the 
boys stumble towards adult-— 
hood, marriage, and careers, in 
the city-town Baltimore, before 
the sexual revolution. Diner isn’t 
a movie, it’s a suspension bridge, 
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Dining under Glass... 


Happy Hour steamers ‘n shrimp 4—7 

Live Jazz weekends from 9 pm 

Late Night Menu served from 10-12 pm 
Great Sunday Brunch Tlam-3:30 pm 


All this while enjoying Winoosk!'s 
clearest view of the upper falls, 


SONNY TERRY & BROWNIE McGHEE @ THE JAMES MONTGOMERY 
BLUES BAND @THE JAMES COTTON BAND @ 8:00 PM FRIDAY 
SEPTEMBER 17 @ MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM. 

TICKETS ON SALE NOW AT THE CAMPUS TICKET STORE 
& AT BAILEY’S, OR CALL 656-3085 @ $107, 87, 6, & 45 
THE GEORGE BISHOP LANE SERIES 


TICKETS ON SALE AT THE DOOR AT 7:00 pm. 


You’ ve earned your SvanEs: | 


SKELTON’S 


: ae = e 
SPECIAL] =... ZARMY 
PURCHASE 92 CHURCH STREET 


(Quantities Limited) | nowytowN BURLINGTON 


sat & ee , a $3 12> reg. 79.95 


8” full-grain ‘il tanned, water + en 
leather with 3/8”’ Vinafoam insulatio for 
subzero comfort. Oil-resistant, slip resis- 
tant. Heavy knurled crepe sole and heel. 
Insulated insole plus steel shank support. 


Timberland & 
$ 5 Q?> 


Tan, 8’’ mini-buck. Silicone-impregnated, 
waterproof leather with glove leather lining. 
Insulated to well below zero. 4 rows of 
functional nylon stitching. Solid brass 
eyelets. Tempered steel shank. Super- 
rubberized lug sole. Sizes 6-13W, 7-13W. 
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Short 
Takes 


By Ben Indek 
Over the course of the semester, this column will present 
reviews and previews of the latest in modern music. Concert 


ALBUMS= 


~ 


information, musical news, and industry happenings will also be 


covered. 

Now that the summer album glut is over, it’s time to reflect 
on the musical sounds of the past three months. THE CLASH’s 
Combat Rock set the tone for the hot days which were to follow. 
This album, followed by four other major-label releases by X, 
ROXY MUSIC, ELVIS COSTELLO, and JOE JACKSON can be 
considered the cream of the crop in big4abel pop music. 

Combat Rock (Epic), although not a CLASH masterpiece, 
certainly sounds great. Through the recent turmoil (exit Topper 
Headon; enter Terry Chimes) the band’s sound has remained 
fresh. Joe Strummer and company’s newest songs still contain the 
politically-oriented lyrics that made the band famous. But, with 
tunes like “Rock the Casbah” (a fast-paced, danceable rocker) 
and “Should I Stay or Should I Go?” the Clash demonstrates a 
new versatility. 

Making the jump from an independent label (Slash) to a 
larger corporate label (Elektra/Asylum) hasn’t slowed XK down at 
all. Exene, John Doe, Billy Zoom, and D. J. Bonebrake still put 


out electrifying music, though now with a considerably larger — 


budget and distribution system. Under the Big Black Sun does 
not sound as raw as the band’s previous two independent releases, 
but with new tunes like “Blue Spark,” “The Hungry Wolf,” and 
the title cut both old and new X fans should be satisfied. 

Avalon (Warner Brothers), the latest creation from ROXY 
MUSIC, gained considerable acclaim in music circles this summer. 
Powered by Bryan’ Ferry and Phil Manzanera; Avalon is a polished 


and refined album. Guitar by Manzanera, sax by Andy MacKay, © 


with lyrics and vocals by Ferry, proves to be a good working 
combination. Key cuts include “Main Thing,” “Avalon,” and 
“More than This.” An enjoyable album suited for repeated 
listenings. 

ELVIS COSTELLO AND THE ATTRACTIONS’ latest 


effort, Imperial Bedroom, (Columbia) has attained the triple — 


crown of music: critical acclaim, mass acceptance, and commer- 
cial radio airplay. Known for prolific writing, lyrical expertise, 


_ and superb crooning, Costello disappoints few on this record. 


Songs like “You Little Fool,” “Kid About It,” and “Beyond 
Belief,” put Costello, once and for all, in a class with the greats 
of pop music. 

Meanwhile, the career of JOE JACKSON seems to be careen- 
ing downhill quickly. From the man who gave us Beat Crazy and 
I’m The Man, comes a new album on A & M records, Night and 
Day. Off this album, only “Stepping Out” and “Breaking Us in 
Two” stand out. Joe Jackson, once at the forefront of modern 
music, once sounding fresh and exciting, has now grown stale. 
Night and Day, with its jazz influences, just doesn’t make the 


- grade, Will the real Joe Jackson please stand up? 


Independent labels and bands to take note of: Cachalot 
Records of NYC has released a double — fun — funk album from 
THOMAS LEER called Letier from America. A strong LP on all 
four sides, this record is for serious dancing. FLIPPER, electronic 
wizards from San Francisco, has gained quite a following from 
their new release on Subterranean Records. The band’s single, 
“Sex Bomb,” has caused a stir in clubs across the country. 
ROMEO VOID, another band from San Francisco, released 
Benefactor, (415/Columbia) showing the band to be a new wave 
force to be reckoned with. Having established a sound of their 
own on /t’s a Condition and their EP Never Say Never, ROMEO 
VOID continues to use imaginative lyrics along with irresistible 


‘riffs and hooks. 


The mainstay of Independent labels and groups is the single. 
This summer is no exception, with three blockbuster twelve-inch 
singles coming out. Known for their droning lyrics and rough- 
edged sound, NEW ORDER (old Joy Division) has switched gears 
on their latest album, “Temptation” (Factory). An upbeat 
thythm, simple lyrics, and pulsating beat combine to- make 
“Temptation” the top new wave single of summer °82. The 
electronic wizardry and synthesized sound of YAZOO have made 
them big dance-club favorites. Their Mute Records single, “Situa- 
tion,” (just released by Sire in the U.S.), is an infectious tune: 
danceable, singable, and enjoyable. “Rosemary” by DISLOCA- 
TION DANCE (New Hormones) can make anyone who enjoys 
music turn their head. Poppy yet loveable. Other notable singles 
include “I Want Candy” from BOW WOW WOW (RCA), and 
“Men in Uniform” by GANG OF FOUR (Warner Brothers) and 
GRANDMASTER FLASH’s “The Message,” (Sugarhill). 

Music Notes: CLASH opening for the WHO in NYC in 


October; THE DECENTZ’ debut EP on Philo released last week is 
rumored to be hot, more on that in two weeks. Hot new videos 


from CLASH, MADNESS, MOTELS, BOW WOW WOW, ABC and 
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By Cynnie Wheeler 

A prehistoric whale?, Serpent? Mon- 
ster? Strange waves? A floating log? A sea 
sturgeon? Whatever people have seen, or 
claim to have seen, on Lake Champlain, 
sightings and one photograph have 
attracted extensive national and interna- 
tional media coverage. And along with 
the wide exposure has been commercial 
exploitation. “I love Champ” bumper- 
stickers, Champ t-shirts, a Champ cartoon 
book, and even Champburgers have 
become profitable items to Lake Cham- 
plain area merchants. 

' The extensive exposure began when 
rumor of a snapshot of the Lake Cham- 
plain Monster, commonly known as 
“Champ,” broke in the local papers in 
late 1980. Sandra Mansi, a Vermont 
housewife and mother, had taken her 2% 
year old Instamatic photo to Joseph 
Zarzynski, a Wilton, New York social 
studies teacher, who spends his free time 
and money investigating the unidentified 
creature or creatures of Lake Champlain. 


After the University of Arizona’s » 


Optical Science Laboratory authenticated 
the photo, Mansi sold it — first to the 
New York Times. The photo appeared on 
the cover of the paper on June 30, 1981. 
Time magazine followed with the photo 


and a short story that summer. Most 


recently, the Boston Magazine, February 
1982, and Life, August 1982, have 
published four-page articles with photo- 
graphs. 

Sightings date back to 1609 when 
Samuel de Champlain, the French explor- 
er for whom the lake is named, wrote of a 
serpent-like creature as thick as a barrel 
with a horse-like head. Other sightings of 
the creature received little attention in 
the local press until the Mansi photo. 
Stories were few and far between, the 
first story in the Plattsburg Republican’s 
July 1819 report of Captain Crum’s 
sighting, and the Burlington Free Press’s 


_ September 1961 publication of one man’s 


account of what he and his wife saw 
while on a picnic. 


features 
Champ: From Depths 


In the photo that elevated Champ 
from his obscurity, the creature resembles 
Nessie, the Loch Ness Monster of Scot- 
land who was photographed in 1934. 
Having just returned from his sixth visit 
to Scotland, Zarzynski said the two lakes 
have similar geologies, although Lake 
Champlain is five times larger than Loch 
Ness. 
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roy i my Professor William Eddy, Jr. On August 
y fr 1 @ 29, 1981, people gathered (at five-dollars 
BD ary] 2 person) at the Shelburne Farms Coach 
heh) #4 Barn on Lake Champlain for lectures and 
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N discussion. 


aH “I truly believe there is something 
Yq out there worth protecting,” said Zarzyn- 


Pe X “Vi ski. And it is largely through his efforts 


ob | 


\ that both the New York State Senate and 


} the Vermont House of Representatives 


f have approved bills’ protecting Champ. 


> fa) Passed by a vote of 77-28 in legislative 


Caroline Arlen 


phenomena has almost reached the 
obsession level. As founder and one of 
the five members of the Lake Champlain 
Phenomena Investigation (LCPI), he has 
also received national media attention, 
NBC’s Real People came to Lake Cham- 
plain in 1980 to film a segment about his 
search for Champ. His fascination has also 
taken him to the Congo area of Africa to 
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‘I truly believe there is something out there worth protecting,” 
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“The decade of the 70’s definitely had 
the most sightings, and the 80’s is the 
high point of the scientific approach to 
the investigation,” said Zarzynski. 

In order to educate the public about 
this investigation, Zarzynski conducted a 
seminar entitled “Does Champ Exist?” 
with University of Vermont Assistant 


Zarzynski’s fascination with the 
search for Champ, Nessie, and other such 


search a lake for an alleged prehistoric 
dinosaur. 

In a telephone interview, he said 
sophisticated scientific work such as that 
being done in Scotland, has helped give 
credibility to his study here; as well as 
encourage people to talk about what they 
have seen. 

Zarzynski has almost 170 documen.- 
ted sightings on record, and about 40 
percent mention seeing a head and neck. 
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session 1981-82, Vermont H.R. 19 reads: 

...Whereas the discovery of a species 
of heretofore unknown animal life would 
be a contribution to the fund of human 
knowledge... 

Be it resolved that “Champ” should 
be protected from any willful act result- 
ing in death, injury, or harassment... 

Zarzynski’s next project is to get the 
Vermont Senate to pass the bill when it 
convenes in January 1983. 

When asked about the commercial 
exploitation of Champ, Zarzynski said, “1 
guess it is part of the American way. The 
sad part is none of these people are 
helping support the protection effort.” 

Dot Miller, an employee at the 
Champlain Chamber of Commerce, does 
not agree. “TI don’t think anyone here has 
played up Champ for tourist reasons,” 
explains Miller. “Maybe on the New York 
side, but we haven’t tried to measure its 
impact. I don’t think people come to 
Burlington expecting to see Champ. 

“T get calls every once in a while 
from people who have seen something 
out on the lake. I refer them to Joe 
Zarzynski.” 

The recent publicity, Zarzynski said, 
has had both positive and negative effects 
on his study. “Many people who see 
something on the lake, possibly natural, 
now automatically think it is Champ. On 
the other hand, I’ve had many specific 
calls that have helped me greatly.” 

“It’s still a debatable topic — a jigsaw 
puzzle — and one day the puzzle will be 
.put together.” e 
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By Lynn Cline 
Within minutes of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont campus lie 
some of the most beautiful 
swimming and sunning spots in 
the entire state. If you can 


* find some free time during the 


next couple of frenetic weeks, 
take advantage of the Indian 


i] summer and explore some of the 
} unique wilderness in this area. 


One of the most popular 
sites for afternoon jaunts is 
North Beach, A long stretch of 
sandy beach on Lake Cham- 
plain’s shores, this is a perfect 
place for barbeques and large 
get-togethers. Brilliant sunsets 
compel viewers to celebrate the 
end of a tough day and forget 
about the rat race for a while. 

Windsurfing is the thing to 
do here. If, however, you do not 
own one of these expensive 
boards, it is possible to rent one 
right on the shore for seven 
dollars an hour, This is quite a 
deal compared to other seaside 
resorts in the country, 

At the far end of the beach, 
the sands run into a wooded area 
through which several paths lead 
to spots along a half-mile stretch 
of cliffs. This is a real hot spot 
for some outrageous cliff-diving. 
Ledges lurch out from all heights 


here, and pseudo-Tarzan cries 
frequently pierce the air. North 
Beach is easily reached: go 
straight out North Avenue and 
take the first left at the Burling- 
ton High School, 

Another great leisure spot in 
Burlington is Cliffside Park. 
Located at the end of Flynn 
Ave. off of Pine Street (South), 
the park consists of tennis 
courts, a picnic area and a huge 
field which is famous for massive 
softball and ultimate games. At 
the south end of the park, large 
flat rocks lie along the water’s 
edge, offering a natural sundeck 
for those u.v. rays. 

Red Rock is the place to go 
for sunsets and a fantastic view 
of Shelburne Point and Lake 
Champlain. So called because of 
its reddish-colored cliffs, this 
place is better known for its 
view than for its recreational 
offerings, although some cour- 
ageous cats have been known to 
leap from the 80’ ledge. To 
stumble upon this retreat, go 
south on Rt. 7 and take a right 
on Queen City Park Rd. After 
you cross a small bridge, take 
your first left, and Red Rocks 
will be on the right. A short 
walk through the woods will 
bring you to the cliff’s edge, 


If you’re lucky enough to 
have a car, or sturdy enough to 
bike it, there are places outside 
of Burlington that aren’t any- 
thing like beaches or cliff- 
sides. In fact, huge rocks that 
have been carved out over 
hundreds of years by swirling 
water, form incredible holes, 
caverns and archways. These 


‘monuments of geological history 


are better known as gorges, and 
there is a fantastic one 40 
minutes from Burlington, 
Huntington Gorge attracts a 
lot of people because of its 
unique asymmetrical beauty, but 
it is a rather treacherous place 
for swimming or diving. Accord- 
ing to State Police in Richmond, 
2. to 3 people are killed here 


every summer diving off the 


60-foot ledges into small pools 
of water below. However, if one 
can refrain from suicidal leaps, 
the enchanting Gorge beckons, 
To get there, take Rt. 2 East to 
Jonesville, a little hamlet on the 
outskirts of Richmond, and take 
the first road on the right, over 
the railroad tracks and bridge. 
Keeping on the main road, take 
the third left onto a dirt road 
which leads you directly to 
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The Quest for th 


Chris Bentley 


By Vin Thompson 

When I first saw someone 
windsurfing, it didn’t strike me 
as a whole lot of fun. There he 
was, becalmed in the middle of 
Tampa Bay, experimenting with 
the various techniques for wip- 
ing out. He’d do a face plant 
into the sail, struggle back onto 
the board, lift the sail with every 
last ounce of energy he had, and 
fall back into the water. 

This guy was « obviously 


having a good time, waving his 


arms and whispering obscenities 
to his board. If the sharks didn’t 
get him, the current would 
surely take him to Cuba. I didn’t 
quite understand that kind of 
fun. That was in the spring of 
1981, when I hadn’t yet dis- 
covered the joys of masochism. 
In May of 1981 I visited a 
friend, Tom, in L.A. He’d been 
selling me on windsurfing for 
months. His whole existence had 
become windsurfing. He’d just 
recently moved from Massachu- 
setts to make his fortune in the 
windsurfing business. ‘Where 
else. but in California?” I 
thought. My visit was only 
minorly motivated by wind- 
surfing. My main goal was to 


Getto the answers faster. 


With the TL-55-I1. 


What you need to tackle the 


or engineering curriculum are 
more functions—more func- 
tions than a simple slide-rule 
calculator has. 

Enter the T1-55-Il, with 112 
powerful functions. You can 
work faster and more accurate- 
ly with the T1-55-Il, because it’s 
preprogrammed to perform 
complex calculations—like de- 
finite integrals, linear regression 
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and hyberbolics—at the touch 
higher mathematics of a science of a button. And it can also be 
programmed to do repetitive 

problems without re-entering 


show you how. 


hang out at Malibu, where the 
groovy surfers meet and Sunkist 
commercials are shot. 

The first day at the beach, 
the winds were blowing some- 
where between 20 and 25 knots. 
Tom and his roommate, Ian, 
were out in the surf, flying 
past Hobie-Cats that appeared to 
be- standing still. I was in awe. 
For that matter the whole beach 
was in awe, especially the 
bikini-clad wonders. It looked 
effortless, but I knew it couldn’t 
be. 

[ was frantic to learn the 
sport immediately. How could I 
be left sitting on the beach like 
some proud grandmother, while 
my friends were having such a 


good time showing off? “It’s too * 


windy,” was their reply. I was 
left pouting. 

That evening I _ isolated 
myself in the jacuzzi and read a 
windsurfing how-to book from 


cover to cover. “Golly,” I 
thought, “this’l be a piece 
0’ cake.” 


The next day, with a few 
lessons in proper technique and 
posture from Tom, “Keep your 
buttocks in... shoulders in... 
relax!”’, and a dry4dand simula- 


the entire formula. 
Included is the Calculator 
Decision-Making Sourcebook. 4 
It makes the process of using 
the TI-55-Il even simpler, and 
shows you how to use all the 
power of the calculator. 
Get to the answers 


faster. Let a TI-55-II 
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tion, I was ready for my big 
debut. I had on cotton shorts 
and I was convinced that not a 
speck of water would dot them 
after my maiden voyage. 

Though the wind was only a 
mild 10 knots, the board seemed 
uncontrollable. I imitated every 
dive our friend in Tampa had 
perfected and drifted well out 
into the harbor, out of earshot 
of my “professional” instruction 
as well as a probable good dose 
of heckling. I didn’t get angry. I 
was going to conquer this beast 
or die with it. 

The first time-I felt the 
sensation of sailing, I could have 
cried with glee. I had discovered 


-one of those natural highs that 


“adults” had always talked 
about. “Golly,” I thought, “this 
is greaaaat!” 

I managed to sail back to 
the beach sometime before dark, 
where I found my friends buried 
in a Sunkist stupor, orange 
aluminum cans littering their 
beach blankets. That was the 
day I became a “beautiful” 
person, California style. 

I went windsurfing two or 
three days a week through July. 
I’d caught the windsurfing bug, 
big time. I lived for that next 
time on the board. We had some 
memorable times, sailing in 
swells so big that you couldn’t 
see over them. We’d go so fast 
that only the tail of the board 
would be skidding across. the 
water. 

It was easy to break equip- 
ment in such conditions, but 
that was part of getting “radi- 
cal.” There were other days that 
we surfed the waves and a 
seal would follow in our wakes, 
diving whenever we looked back. 


It was hide and seek, it was Walt 


Disney, and we got outrageous 
jungle-look tans, 

When I. came _ back to 
Burlington, it was easy to get a 
job teaching windsurfing. It was 
far from lucrative, about as far 
as California is from Vermont, 
but it was a way to windsurf for 
free.-This was when I could still 
talk to people who didn’t know 
what windsurfing was. I excused 


_ Burlington because of its isola- 


tion. After all, TV had only 
arrived here my freshman year. 
After only two months of 
windsurfing, I had managed to 
become an instructor and a sales 
representative which translated 
into one free board for me. I had 
dreams of expanding my sales 
territory to Canada, over the 
Bering Strait, and into the outer 
reaches of Mongolia. I was gonna 
be rich! 

Well, I didn’t sell any boards 
and the company went out of 
business, so I returned to school, 
“Jand of the lost.” I windsurfed 
well into November, not mind- 
ing the cold becatise the winds 
got better with the frost. 


I'd tried my hand at racing 
at the annual Summer’s End 
Skeg and Keg at North Beach in 
September. I was confident that 
I’d win, because the sailors in 
the area seemed pretty bush- 
league. I was humbled, to say 
the least. Racing a windsurfer to 
win requires a knowledge of 
racing tactics, of which I had 
none. I was blown out of the 
water the first day of the regatta 
and found an excuse to be 
absent on the second and final 
day. There was so much that I 
had to learn if I wanted to be 
competitive and I was rabid with 
the desire to win. My new goal 
was to be the best windsurfer on 
Lake Champlain. The world 
conquest would have to wait a 
few months. 
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I lasted a few painful 
months of enlightenment before 
the call of the sea was too much. 
I took a leave of absence from 
our esteemed institution of 
higher learning in the spring of 
1982 and taught windsurfing in 
Florida. Again, I made no 
money, but sailing in constant 
breezes and in the warmest 
water I’d ever encountered, 
seemed payment enough. I was 
able to sail with people I’d only 
seen in Windsurfer magazine, a 
slick rag devoted to making 
stars out of Californians. These 
people were amazing. They’d 
spent 6 hours a day ever since 
time began, working on their 
technique. I improved under 
their tutelage, but never even 
came close to their style. I was 
humbled again, but Vermont 
would be different. When I 
returned there, I thought, I’d be 
hot stuff. 

I surfed the lake four or five 
days a week on average, save for 
a few weeks of breaking rocks to 
pay for my nourishment. The 
calluses on my hands became so 
weathered that gripping the 
booms didn’t require any effort. 
I could just rest my hands on the 
wishbone and I was as good as 
hooked in. I practiced tacking 
and jibing quickly, until I could 
almost sail the board in my 
sleep. I could sail the board 
backwards, on its edge (a rare if 
not unseen maneuver for the 
lake), and with no _ hands. 

I was working towards the 
District 7, the New England 
States and New York Windsurfer 
Championships to be held at 
North Beach at the end of July. 
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Huntington Gorge. 

é: Jeffersonville Falls is ano- 
ther superb gift of nature. Off of. 
Rt. 15 headed towards Crafts-' 
bury, this place is a half mile 
back through some muddy 
woods. But the hike is worth it. 
A vast stretch of rocks from 
which falling water cascades 
down into gullies and cisterns 
below creating an island of 
serenity. These rocks are flat at 
the top and ideal for sunbathing 
and picnicking, 

And finally, for diving, 
wading, swimming and sheer 
beauty, Bartlett Falls, on the 
New Haven River, takes . the 
prize. The huge basin is sur- 
rounded by spectacular water- 
falls and trees along the shore. 
The cliffdiving is great here, and 
the basin is large enough for laps 
and races, This swimming hole is 
located at the exit for Lincoln, 
off of Rt. 116 South, 

So before winter’s icy grip 
Sets in, and your books have you 
Chained to your desk, take a 
Plunge and enjoy some of ite 
the 
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Regatta participants set against the New York panorama. 


This was an important event, 
qualifying those who placed to 
represent the region in the 
nationals. 

I took my medicine show 
on the road to a two-day regatta 
on Lake George. At the start of 
the first race, the winds were a 
gusty 15 to 20. It was going to 
be exciting, but Mariah, the 
goddess of wind, decided to 
splintzr my mast one step 
beyond repair at five minutes 
before the start. I swallowed 
that and a disqualification in the 
final race, for an infraction of a 
rule I’d never heard of, to get 
sixth place out of 15. I wasn’t 
impressed, but Myers Rum, the 
sponsor, helped me to forget my 
failure by donating a few stiff 
drinks. 

The weekend of the District 
Championships finally arrived. 
The winds were light, but that 
was fine by me.I assumed the 
ringers from Cape Cod would 
obliterate the local talent in a 
heavy air race, but in fluky light 
air, typical of the lake, I’d have a 
home court advantage. I’d 
pumped myself up into believing 
that I'd take home all the 
winner’s hardware. After all, 
who could come close to my 
phenomenal. technique? The 
field of 150 boards was divided 
into five classes. I was a medium 
heavyweight. There were 29 
people I had to beat. ‘Piece 0’ 
cake.” 


The light wind made the 
weekend a trial of patience. 
Fewer than half the scheduled 
races took place. There were a 
lot of disappointed sailors, my- 
self included. The ringers from 
the Cape had won,, wind or no. 


_ responsibilities 


Chris Bentley 


They were light years ahead of 
me. Another weekend of sour 


grapes. I didn’t even stick 
around for the results, 
Retirement was on my 


mind. Maybe on some land-' 
locked dude ranch, where the 
cowboys dreamt of having 
enough water to splash on their 
faces in the morning. I left town 
for a couple weeks, as much to 
chastise my board as to sort out 
my new goals. 

I decided that I would have 
to accept a slower paced time 
schedule for my route to the 
top.. The sport didn’t pay, 
except for the elite few whose 
endorsements covered  every- 
thing from cars to bonus money 
for winning races, so I’d end my 
summer by going back to school. 
There was still one last chance to 
take the crown, the Skeg and 
Keg regatta. 

I'd been itching to get back 
on the board, anyway. I’d 
missed the solitude of my 
one-man yacht. It was my 
vehicle to escape from real world 
and pressures. 
It’s said that some people can 
stay in the sandbox -all their 
lives. I wasn’t so sure that that 
was my goal anymore, but 
I wanted to finish something I’d 
started, approach perfection. 

The perseverance paid off. I 
was angry with myself at the 
regatta, but upon reflection, 
second place in my weight class 
will hold me until next May. I 
felt pretty rosy, like it had been 
a dream, when my friends 
congratulated me, but I’m get- 
ting used to it. Now I’m begin- 
ning to worry about the auto- 
graph hounds I'll have to deal 


with out in Hawaii. ca) 


Bob Katims takes a 40-foot plunge at a secluded 
Vermont swimming hole. 
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from Europe. Sizes 4 to 16. 


S A L E J ASPECIAL SELECTION 


Our pure boiled wool jacket, imported 


White, Red, Navy. Reg, 150. ] ] 9 
e 


10% OFF 


Burlington 


Square - 
Mall 


COUPON | 


For All College Students 


With UVM I.D. 


With This Coupon Ad 


Buy 1 Double Burger 
Get the 2nd 
for only 40¢ 


1087 Williston Rd. So. Burlington 


237 N. Winooski Ave. Burlington 
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Rasta Festival 1982 

Sunday, Sept. 19.....8:00pm _ Se oe 
Place.. Ci P Y t r i ck G y m Pe CC Cm 
Ticket Prices...810.00 with UVM 

Student I.D. | -, On sale at the UVM Ticket Store 
...811.00 General Public located in the UVM Bookstore building. 


Further information at...656-3085 


TICKETS WILL BE 
$11.00 DAY OF THE SHOW & 
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“The funniest film of the summer! 


If you're a Python fan go to see this movie. If you’re not, you 
ought to. They are the funniest comedy group working.” 
—Joel Siegel, ABC-TV 


“UPROARIOUS ... The question is not ‘Is it funny?’ but “What is 
the funniest part?’” ee Aisa NEWSWEEK 


“THE BEST MONTY PYTHON 
MOVIE YET...Richard Pryor 

| with a variety of English 

| KN accents.” —Rrichard Freedman, 
NEWHOUSE NEWSPAPERS 

“THE SUMMER’S FUNNIEST 

MOVIE...| laughed my 

head off.” 


—Stewart Klein, WNEW-TV 


“L WOULDN'T MISS IT.” 


—Vincent Canby, New York Times 


“DON'T MISS IT. The actors 


: from beginning to end.” 
4 —Judith Crist, WOR-TV 


MONTY PYTHON LIVE AT THE HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


WRITTEN AND 
GRAHAM CHAPMAN - JOHN CLEESE - TERRY GILLIAM - ERIC IDLE - TERRY JONES - MICHAEL PALIN 
with CAROL CLEVELAND ang NEIL INNES 
Executive Producers GEORGE HARRISON and DENIS O'BRIEN Directed by TERRY HUGHES and MONTY PYTHON 
5 Additional Sequences Directed by IAN MaCNAUGHION Post Production Direction by JULIAN DOYLE From HANDMADE FILMS ona COLUMBIA PICTURES kia 


Rew 


©1962 COLUMBIA PICTURES INDUSTRIES, INC 


centur . 
_EVE: 7:30-9:30 
ey PLAZA 123 Bargain Matinees 
epooete wert Mal Sat.-Sun. 2:10pm 


MIXED DOUBLES TOURNAMENT 
call 863-5515 to sign up 
draw closes Sept. 23rd. 
matches Sept. 25th and 26th. 
$4.00 per team or 
free admission with membership 


$25.00 Student Membership includes: 
-use of the two paddle courts 

-use of the house paddle racquets 
-use of the shower & sauna facilities 


at at no charge from now until Dec. 31st 


Lakeside Tennis Registraucu tur Paddle tennis classes is 
and Racquet Club offered through the UVM P.E. department- 
call 656-3070 for further information. 
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a terrific bedtime story in print: 

Lanz’s newsworthy flannels. very soft. 

very warm. IOO% cotton. 

we've nightshirts: long and short. pajamas. 
and the ever-popular granny (shown here) 
the collection... priced $21. to $30. 


---Intimate Apparel on main. 


MARKETPLACE CENTER 
OPEN MON, & FRI. 9:30 - 9:00; TUES.- SAT. 9:30 - 5:30 
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Brunch at 
Redstone , 
Chapel 


, Protestant students can get 
a look at their facilities at UVM 
and meet the chaplains and the 


people who meet there for 
worship on Sundays by attend- 
ing a Brunch Sunday, Sept. 26, 
at 11:30 in the morning, right 


after Services at 10 (to which ~ 


they are also invited). The 
Redstone Chapel, where the 
Brunch will take place, has a 
comfortable study room with 
Kitchen, which for many 
becomes their living room away 
from home. If students are 
unable to attend the brunch, 
they are invited to come to 
services any Sunday at 10. The 
Services are Ecumenical, and 
include members from many 
denominations. They last a little 
Over an hour. 


Scholarship 
Announcement 


The National Hispanic Scho- 
larship Fund announces the 
availability of scholarships to 
qualified Hispanic applicants 
who maintain a 3.0 GPA or 
better and who also demonstrate 
financial need. The application 
deadline is October 15, 1982. 
For applications or further infor- 


mation contact Sarah MacCar- - 


thy, Financial Aid Office, 330 
Waterman Building, x3156. 


JOBS for 
Students 


The Office of Cooperative 
Education and Student Employ- 
ment at the Center for Career 
Development is a clearinghouse 
for information on part-time and 
temporary employment available 
in the Burlington area. UVM 
students seeking employment do 
not need to be eligible for 
financial aid to use the service. If 
you are interested in temporary, 
ongoing part-time, or seasonal 
employment stop by the Center 
. for Career Development at 322 
So, Prospect Street or call 
656-3450. 


Equipment 
Needed 


The Adaptive Physical Edu- 
cation Program at the University 
of Vermont needs equipment. If 
you have any bicycles, tricycles, 
or wagons gathering dust, please 
put them to good use and 
donate them to our program for 
disabled children. Funds are 
limited and your generosity can 
allow another child to be able to 
participate. Bicycles, tricycles, 
and wagons should be dropped 
off at UVM’s Patrick Gym by 
October 1. If you have any 
questions, please call 656-4456. 


Feminist 
Scholar 
Speaks 


Arlene Swidler, well-known 
author of books on women, and 
co-founder of The Journal of 
Ecumenical Studies, will be the 
speaker at, a conference at 
Trinity College, Sunday, Sept. 
19, from 2-5 p.m. “The Femi- 
nine in God”’ is her topic. 


30 


notes== 


Ms. Swidler will be explor- 
ing the Biblical rationale and the 
consequences for women’s self- 
image and inner life. Joint 
sponsors of the conference are 
the University of Vermont, St. 
Michael’s, Trinity, Christ Church 
Presbyterian at UVM, Hopkins 
Bookshop of Burlington, and 
others. The general public is 
invited to attend. 


Freshmen 
Registers 


Attention Freshmen!! Your 
Freshman Register can be picked 
up at the Alumni House, 86 S. 
Williams from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p.m. If you have any questions, 


' please call ext. 2010. 


Rising Sun 
Coalition Meets 


At our largest organizational 
meeting ever,- The Rising Sun 
Coalition decided to focus pri- 
marily on these areas: Nuclear 
convocation; nuclear power and 
alternative energy; artists for 
activism; draft registration; 
environmental legislation; mili- 
tary aid to El Salvador; Cynic 
articles; newsletter, speakers/ 
film/debates; public issues suite 
in Living/Learning; literature 
table; and communication. 
Come to our weekly meeting 
Thursday at 7:00 in the Living/ 
Learning Fireplace Lounge 
where we can work to educate 
ourselves and the community on 
timely issues, and act where 


necessary. Stop by our office in, 


Billings North Lounge, or call 
x2590. 


Women’s 
Basketball 


Attention: All Women’s 
Basketball Candidates! Contact 
Ms. Condon, the Head Coach, by 
Wednesday, Sept. 22. Call Pat- 
rick Gym, x2136 or Ms. Con- 
don’s office at 220 Patrick. 


Manager 
Needed 


The Women’s Basketball 
team is looking for a manager 
for the 1982-83 season. Anyone 
interested should call Head 
Coach Ms. Condon at 2135 or 
stop by the office in Patrick 
Gymnasium, 


Feminist ° 
Conciousness 
The Champlain Valley 


Chapter of the National Organi- 
zation for Women (NOW) will 
sponsor a feminist conscious- 
ness-raising demonstration on 
Wednesday, Sept. 22 from 8-10 
p-m. at Everywoman’s Place, 
200 Main St., Burlington. The 
demonstration will kick off a 
new’ I11-week consciousness- 
raising series with the first 
regular meeting of the group to 
be held September 29 from 8-10 
p.m., also at Everywoman’s 
Place, The sessions will be run 
according to NOW guidelines 
designed to increase women’s 
awareness of their oppression in 
a sexist society. All women are 
welcome to attend the demon- 
stration and new members will 
be accepted through the second 
regular meeting. The demon- 
stration as well as the sessions 
are free of charge. For more 
information, call one of the 
<o-leaders, Marian (658-6144) or 
Kay (434-3643) after 6 p.m. 


THE 


LAST 
CHANCE 


SALOON | 
147 Main St.| 


Two convenient 
locations to satisty 
your copying needs. 


1 Executive Drive 
(Off Patchen Rd. directly behind the 
So. Burlington Post Office) 


174 College Street 
Burlington 


864-9202 
658-1717 


WE HAVE IT ALL! 


Featuring: ESCAPE 
-Live entertainment Wed.- Sat. . 
-Enough room to relax or to dance up a storm 


-Wed.& Thur. nights, no cover 
-The most reasonably priced drinks in town 


ESCAPE 


The 


(>ReaT 


’*Where the best of entertainment is the rule, 
not an exception”’ 


This Week: 
_ LIPSTICK _ 
(6-piece,all-girl band) 


125 Pearl St., Burl. 
863-9295 


Pos. I.D.s & 
Neat Attire Please 


Score Big And Often 


At The Stereo Exchange 


The UDXLIIC90 
$2.75 Each 


(only with this coupon) 


| 


= al 
(a | 


-One Customer Per Coupon 
-Limit 48 Pieces Per Coupon 


Expires 
Sept. 27, 1982 
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{THURS 9/16 


SPORTS 


Soccer - women, Castleton. 3:30. 


REGISTRATION 


Rush Registration 
Billings’ Center and University 
Store, 9:00 to 3:00. 

-Rowell/Given Bidg., 11:00 to 2:00. 
Bailey/Howe Library, 6:00 to 9:00. |: 
Any questions call Tishie Worley, 
656-2656 or Martha Richardson, 


| Fireplace Screen, black, with pulls, 42 _ 
x 27 and hardware, best offer ac- % 
| cepted. Call 425-2644. 


Presto Aluminum Canning Cooker, % 
largest size pot with recipe booklet 
and instructions. Best offer accepted. 7 
Call 425-2644. Z 


Used Sailboards. $395, $500, $685. © 
658-6666 days. 


Fashion That Functions! Colorful, 7 
100% woolen sweaters, alpaca, pon- 7 
chos, shawls, caps, berets, gloves and 7 
more. All from South America. The 7 
Gringo Trail, everyday on the Burl- 7 
ington Marketplace. 


Attention Audiophiles! Pioneer Z 
Dolbyized car cassette deck 7 
(KP-88G), matching Pioneer (6M-40) 7 
amplifier, Minimus 7 mini-speakers. 7 
Cost $300* new. Sacrifice - $99. Non- 7 
negotiable. 864-5126. 


y 
Norton 850 Commando Motorcycle, 


rebuilt engine and suspension, new SERVI CES | 
Ge toe tee tae os ; 


tas, very fast and well balanced. Ex- 
cellent condition. 496-2818. 


Dynastar Omeglass 185 Skiis, good 
condition, $50. Call 496-3531 morn- 
ings and evenings. 


T-shirts Custom Printed with your 
design, Fraternities, Sororities, Inter- 
Murals, Teams, Clubs, Service 7 
Groups, Fund Raisers and Anyone. ’ 
Call Only Once Graphics, 655-2559 
in Winooski. j 


VPRO IE ARPPOEL CLE H: OPA A IAESLILY LAD: 


HOUSING ~ 


oA 


REMC WW WwW VPAHFPFgFoe 


a 


S 


SSI 


A 


| Female Roomate wanted, | bedroom 
_ 4 in house. Cooperative living with 2 
females. Ideal for serious student. 
| Prefer non-smoker. $200 plus long 

_ } distance phone calls. Call Debi at 
ry: in keep trying. 


sy! - 


= bedroom house, student or profes- : 
= sional, it is a party house, 10 minute © 


| utilities, deposit required. Call © 
| 658-3999. : 


OAL LLL LLL DLLLL ELLIPSE ELAPSED EASELS 


| HELP WANTED 


| Alpine Ski Racing Coach -IIT's and | 
_ IV's, weekends Nov. - March, Jay | 
j Peak Ski Area, Jay Vt. Call 223-7054. | 
© Youth Group Leaders for National _ 
% Jewish Background, knowledge 
4 groups. Salary per person commen- 
% surate with experience. Call 862-9562 
4 or 864-7772. 


2 Four Students (2 grads, 2 undergrads) 


SUOCUUPUUPLULELCEOLOLOSLIELLLLOLOLIELLELOODSLLELILLODISLSLLILILDSOSEDELSLILLIDSINIAS EDD 


PRR RI 
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FRI 9/17 


SPORTS 


Volleyball - women. at 
Massachusetts Invitational. 9:00 
and 6:00; 


Soccer - men, New Hampshire 
with Bates. 4:00. 


SEMINAR 


Dr. Wiliam L Meyer, Dept. of 
Biochemistry, UVM, Enzymology of 
cae II, 403 Given Bidg. 
12:00. 


REGISTRATION 


Rush Registration, 

Billings Ctr. and University Store, 
9:00 to 3:00. 

Rowell/Given Bidg., 11:00 to 2:00. 
Bailey/Howe Library, 6:00 to 9:00. 


MEETING 


Weekly Meeting of UVM 
Medieval Club, 104 Old Mill. 
7:00. 


MUSIC 


Lane Series presents the Blues 
-James Cotton, James Montgomery- 
Blues Band, Sonny Terry, Brownie 
McGhee, Memorial Auditorium. 
8:00. ¢ 


Open Stage - folk music, College: 
Street Congregational Church, | 
Burlington, $1.50. 8:00: 


ia teenie wanted: to. sukard5 


walk from campus/downtown.$110 | 
plus : 


Jewish Youth Movement. Good 4% 
Israel, work with 4-6 and 7-8 grade : 


to serve on the University Hearing 
Panel for Academic Honesty. Apply 
in S.A. Office, Billings, 656-2053. 


G & L Carpet Cleaning, Free 
estimates - special student rates until 
Oct. 31. No job too small, on campus 
or off. For professional results call 
658-3857. - 


SSSA 


SSS 


SASH 


SWAN‘. WWEA-C- Td{PPMP_ _ _sdg_A-_E_ ’1_0.,GFG. 6F—»—-AOOoOw 


Excellent Typing, IBM, 11 years ex- 
perience. Free copy editing, every 
page guaranteed perfect! Term 
Papers, Manuscripts, Theses, 
Medical, Legal, Resumes, Cor- 
respondence, Rush Jobs. Margaret 
Goodhart, Downtown Burlington, 
864-7600. 


Typing, Typing, For a neat looking 
report, resume or thesis, typed on a 
new IBM Selectric, call Sue at 
862-4551, 9-9, Close to UVM Cam- 


pus. 


SSNS 
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BAL GAD: ome 


Dartmouth Invitational. TBA. 
IRA Film, Sharkey’s Machine, 235 
SPORTS 


Tennis - men, Massachusetts. Marsh Life Science. 2:30, 7:00 & 
Volleyball - women, at 1:30. 


Massachusetts Invitational. 9:00 
& 6:00 Tennis - women, McGill. 1:30. 


Soccer - women, at Cortland Fleld Hockey - Bridgewater State, 
State. 2:00. at Brattleboro Union High School. 
10:00. 


SUN 9/19 
SA Concerts presents Jimmy Cliff 


SPORTS VAM BA KN and Peter Tosh at Patrick Gyr- 
ee r ‘ b nasium, tickets on sale at UVM 
Spccer= men, Gt Connseticut ie of? Bookstore Ticket Office. 8:00. 


Field Hockey, Northeastern. 11:00. 


TUES 9/21 
SPORTS 


Tennis - men, Plattsburgh State. 


Advanced -First Aid Class spon- 
sored by UVM Rescue, at 105. 
Marsh Life Science, 
656-4287. 6:00 - 9:00. 


Golf - men, at New England col- 
onial Invitational, Point Judith, 
Rhode Island Country Club. ~ 


WED 9/22 


SPORTS 


Soccer - women, Plattsburgh 
State. 3:30. 


W13 - 9/24, Exclamation Mark 
Event!, paintings and prints by 
Peter Schumann, of Bread and 
Puppet Theater, at The Gallery, 
Living Leaming: Ctr.,, Mon. - 


BIGFOO 
| IS 
: HERE! 


BIGFOOT is at Dakin’s Mountain Shop! 


BIGFOOT comes in regular and long sizes and stays 
warm at -5°. Zip two together or use them one ata time. 


BIGFOOT isaPolarguard sleeping bagforallseasons. in 


BIGFOOT by NoxtHmy 
4 | was $130 (regular length) 


/ now $95 (while supply lasts) 
if y 


Many other specials on Clothing, 
Tents, Bicycles and Packs. 


227 MainSt., 9-9 M-F 
Burlington 9-6 Sat. 
863-5581 


MOUNTAIN 


heen SHOP ped 


Sorry we’re late! Look for the Cynic on Thursday afternoons for the rest of the semester, 


3] 


IT’S TIME 
TO GET READY 
FOR SKIING! 


SEE THE ALL NEW 1983 SKI EQUIPMENT NOW 
AT THE ALPINE SHOP! USE OUR LAYAWAY! 


All Last Season’s Skis SAVE UP TO 


By 
% 


Rossignol, K2, Olin, Kneissl 
Dynastar, Authier, Kastle 


All Last Seasons Ski Boots 
By 

Nordica, Lange, Solomon 

Dolomite, Raichle 


Excellent Selections The Alpine Shop Will Take 


Your Used Ski Equipment 
In Trade Towards New 


SKI PARKAS 1983 Ski Equipment And A 
Give Super Generous Allowances , i : | 
SKI SWEATERS Ni 
a 
3 Ue 
SKI VESTS eit a 
The Alpine Shop Is Be 
Open Every Sunday way 
SKI P ANTS 7 From 12 to 5!! Stop In! ; Wy 
Te 
See Our Brand New Selection Of Ni | 
(GotS} Shells & Jackets!!! Ry | 
ta 
Pi.gts 
SRP all 
OPEN SUNDAY 12-5 I 1) 
OPEN DAILY 9-9 SO. BURLINGTON if 
aan ha es <a it, 
Ti iia ic ee 
apie Tl ad Hy al Ar N ale ni ; a0 Hisibadl. ae ia 
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Nike® Monterey II Train, 
Shoe in Silver/Navy 031: 


° 


! 


Adidas® Jupiter Training 
4g Shoe in Navy/white +0330 23.99 


Nike* Yankee Running Shoe 
in Silver/Black #0130 34.99 


f Nike” Leather Cortez Training 
Shoe in White/Red +0381 39.99 


Adidas” Lightweight Tennis 
Shoe — White/Navy 4073 29.99 


Nike” All-Court Tennis 
Shoe — White/Blue +2049 23.99 


wm JCPenney 


Adidas® Lo-Court Canvas 
Shoe in White/Navy #2100 22.99 


Adidas® Hi-Court Canvas s 
Shoe in White/Navy +2105 24.99 


Converse® Pro-Court Canvas 


#2115/20 — Lo — 21.99 Hi — 24.99 


Adidas® Gamebraker Leather 
Shoe — White/Black #2150 39.99 


Adidas® Gamebraker Leather 
Shoe — White/Black*# 2155 42.99 


JCPENNEY — VERMONT’S 
SPORTS SHOE HEADQUARTERS 
OVER 3,000 PAIR IN STOCK — 47 STYLES TO CHOOSE FROM 


Pee MEN'Ssvescis L:ADIES sizes 5-10 OUTHSszesia8 


Nike® Monterey Training Shoe 
Powder Blue/White #0250 21.99 


§ Nike® Monterey Training Shoe 


White /Burgundy #0251 21.99 


a 


Nike® Jupiter Training Shoe 
Navy/White +0345 23.99 


Nike® Spirit, Running Shoe 
White on White #0135 28.99 


Nike® Leather Cortez Training 
Shoe — White/Blue +0389 39.99 


Nike” Lady All-Court Tennis 
Shoe — White/Blue #4070 23.99 
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Nike® Rascal Training Shoe 
White/Blue #046021.99 . 


Nike® Rascal Training Shoe 
Navy/Silver #0461 21.99 


Nike® Jr. Court Master Canvas 
Shoe — White/Black =2098 18.99 


Adidas® Jr. Low-Court Canvas 
Shoe White/Navy #2110 19.99 


Nike®. Corky Cortez Training 
Shoe — White/Red #0320 24.99 


OPEN Mon. thru Fri, 9:30-9:00, 
Downtown Burlington 
SAT. 9:30-5:30, SUN. 12-5 


By Alex Nemerov 
= Way back in September 1976, wide receiver Sam 
~~~. .. McCullum scored the first touchdown in Seattle 

pee : Seahawks’ history. He went on to play in 91 of the 
Seahawks’ 92 regular season games since. Well respec- 


aa ae ee ted around the league and a favorite target of quarter- - 


back Jim Zorn, McCullum became a premier receiver 
on the field and the Seahawks’ player representative 
ON i 
oy: he But on September 7, five days before the Sea- 
; hawks were to open their season against the Cleveland 
aes Browns, Seattle General Manager John Thompson 
released McCullum. ‘ 
: The remaining $4 Seahawks signed a petition 
AN calling for McCullum’s return and submitted it to 
; the management. In rejecting the petition, the Sea- 


a receivers — Steve Largent, Paul Johns, Byron Walker, 
<i eee and Roger Carr — had been impressive enough to 
‘ ; make McCullum expendable. Needless to say, the 
. Seahawks players were not happy with this explana- 
: tion. However, under advice from Players’ Union 

. Executive Director Ed Garvey, they decided not to 
‘ et strike as a team, but to wait for a general walk-out, 
_-—~—s hich Garvey felt would be coming soon. On Monday 
o __ that walk-out came. 
ae. The McCullum case was an end result of eight 

months of negotiations between owners and players 

_. that had gone nowhere. It helped spread the distance 

ue between the two sides too far to make a settlement 

Ses Ad. possible. 

; _ All through the negotiations the players had 

demanded 55 percent of the $2.1 billion television 

contract recently agreed upon by the league and the 

three major networks. If such a proposal were agreed 

_ ‘to, it would amount to a substantial increase from 
_ what the players receive now. 


_ profit of $15 million, of which $4 million was allot- 
_ ted to player salaries. Under the terms of the players’ 
proposal, this amount would be increased to $8.25 
million. The additional $4.25 million would translate 
into an average of $94,444 extra salary per player on 
the team. Thus the salary of a player making $70,000 
a year might then balloon to over $160,000. 

The type of proposal the players are making is 


John Rizzo: agree with the owners. I think the 

_ players are overpaid. Seeing them complaining makes 
me side with the owners. Anyway, amateur sports are 
more interesting. 


las 2 Kevin Lehan: The players.are the ones out on the 

a Fri field taking the hits. They're not getting paid as much 

roy as basketball and baseball players. Still, I’m going to 
4 miss watching football. 
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hawks’ hierarchy claimed that their other four . 


For instance, last year the Seahawks made a gross” 


Scott Hase: it’s the players’ right to strike, but 
they ‘re demanding too much. 


Mike Johnson: The players are asking for too 

much, but the owners aren’t listening to them. Idont 

_ think the owners are bed reasonable, They really 
_ could listen more. 


position. Football is a physical game, and the players 


a first in ‘he “iustory of the. Associa | iabar mo 
ment: never have workers demanded a guaran 
percentage of management’s gross revenues. oS 

Though the players’ demands might be cal : 
lofty, it seemingly has been the owners’ intent all 
along to simply test the solidarity of the players, a 
tactic which has led to accusations of bargaining in 
poor faith, | 

The essential object here is greed. In the NFL, SS 
ticket prices escalate and, more importantly, Tv 
revenues increase every year. In calling for at least 
half of the league’s TV money the players are really 
eyeing what will happen when the present contract 
expires, and Cable TV comes into play. When that 
happens, and it probably will, there is no reason to 
doubt that the next agreement between football and 
television will dwarf the present one, The players 
want their share. : 

Whether or not the strike can last at this time is _ 
unclear, The gap between the two sides is wide. But 
neither side stands to gain — economically — from the 
walk-out. j 

For each week the players sit out they will lose 

1/16 of their salary, Management will lose $42  _ 
million a week in what would have been ticket | 
and concession sales, parking fees, and, lastly, TV 
money. 

Before the strike began, McCullum watched on 
TV as the Seahawks lost to the Browns, 21-7. Accord- 
ing to an article in The Sporting News, he couldn't 
believe he had been cut, ‘ 

“My first thought was disbelief,” he said. “I had 
. lone everything they had asked of me. It made no 

nse.” 

Clearly, his former teammates felt his release was 
the direct result of his union activities, Management 
insisted it was a strict personnel decision. Regard- 
less, the whole distrustful situation was perfectly 
illustrative of what happened Monday. 


The Cynic selected several students at random to 
give their views on the strike, Their opinions follow. 


Te Morgan: The Players don't need any more 


money. it’s just publicity. They want as much as the 
baseball _ 


Rob Sloan: No one cures: about na public. its 
not the same as sports at school. It’s too much — 
business. 


Amos Kamil: Asa fan, I disagree with the players 
going on strike. As a human being, I understand their 


don't make as much money as baseball players. 


Deirdre Morrison: The players are getting paid 
enough, Then again, the strike is great, Jt means no 


tos by John Decker more Monday Night Football, 
Photos shin 


-editoria 


Advertising 
EThics 


“I suppose Newsweek is as good as any other publica- 
tion, but why are you promoting just it? What about all 
the other news weeklies?” Well, Newsweek is actually 
supporting us. The Cynic and 44 other student 
newspapers were chosen by the magazine for use in an 
advertising campaign. And this week, at a cost of around 
$25,000Newsweek on Campus is being distributed to 
some half million students on campuses around the na- 


tion. 


When Newsweek proposed the advertising contract 
last spring, I was a little hesitant. Even if we aren’t really 
in direct competition, there is something troubling about 
one newsweekly piggybacking on another. And it does 
seem like we’re picking favorites. 

The situation ocaasioned some quick thoughts about 
advertising and the media. A quick look at the world of 
slick sales, psycho-marketing and planned obsolescence. 


—letter 


To the Editor: 

Matthew Engelman’s piece 
defending the draft (Cynic, Sept. 
9) was intellectually shoddy; 
emotionally it was ~ bullying. 
There are a number of assump- 
tions, attitudes and assertions 
the writer passes off as facts or 
truths. There were © several 
instances of gratuitous or nasty 
characterizations of his. opposi- 
tion that served no function in 
demonstrating the truth or good- 
ness of the writer’s argument or 
of demonstrating the rightness 
of his position. They were bits 
of name calling, attempts at a 
self-aggrandizing wittiness beside 
which the opposition is 
supposed to look puny or 
merely cute. But such pompous- 
ness is an attitude really awaiting 
its own deflation. 

A few points: (1) Response 
to the draft is not a personal 
matter. The draft is a social 
institution with social conse- 
quences demanding social atti- 


it is supported or resisted). (2) 
We are really dealing not with 
the problem of a draft; we are 
dealing with the credibility of 
the men who cry “war,” and we 
\lare dealing with the problem of 
determining the kind of world 
we want to put our energies into 
creating, and our allegiance and 
evotion into maintaining. (3) Is 
not the basis of our operation 
nd cooperation in society the 
fact that social action — in order 
to be worthy — is the very 
enactment of our ethical ideas 
and ideals! Then the problem is 
to develop the intellectual capa- 
ciousness, the emotional sweet- 
ness, and the moral light that 
will allow us to see things whole, 
to see them clear, and to see 
them with a spontaneity of 
mind, and perhaps that will help 
us in striving for a peaceful, 
patient mutuality that is as 
much a part of our natures as 
the rapacity violence allows us, 
The writer of the piece 
supporting the draft does not 
show the barest capacity for this 
intellectual and citizenly duty, 
Instead, he is (apparently — how 
do I know?) projecting a private 
character decision to bully him- 
self into being his idea of 
“grown up,” made in response 
to some personal anxiety or 
panic onto a social institution. 
Or perhaps he is trying to work 
up a dossier for law school, (1 
don’t know.) 
Anyone would do well to 
compare the quality of argu- 


tudes and social action (whether 


Whatever your feeling about advertising as an institu- 
tion, or about individual advertisements, it must be 
recognized that it is the lifeblood of all print mediums. 
Pers is the fuel driving the best and worst of jour- 
nalism. 


But advertisements are a lot more than a way to pay 
printing costs. They are a vehicle to express opinion and 
influence behavior. As such, advertisements are an essen- 
tial element of the free market of ideas. Well, the 
capitalistic market of ideas. 

It is a responsibility of newspapers to keep the market 
of ideas as diverse and provocative as possible - to provide 
as much information as possible. More importantly, 
newspapers must not act as the gatekeepers of society’s 
morals. Ideas, whether in advertisements or elsewhere, 
should not be kept waiting at the threshold of publicity. 
For if they are, if unpopular ideas are shut out of the 
market, they will fester, provoking resentment among the 
proponents and promoting ignorance for the rest. 

It is much better to let the unpopular advertisements 
-whether they be sexist, immoral or bigoted - get the 
publicity. To be successful, advertisements must activate 
public demand. To truly fail, the message has to be re- 
jected by the same public. 

Anyway, that’s the story behind the Newsweek insert. 
Newsweek on Campus will be appearing once more this 
semester and twice next semester. We hope it’s good 
reading. -ES 


ments (I don’t mean the content 
of the arguments, but just the 
way they’re made) in his piece 
and in the opposing piece 
opposing conscription by B.T.S. 
(who. is that, by the way?) to see 
the qualities of responsible 
thinking and arguing missing in 
Engelman’s piece. 

By the way, around 
700,000 young men, apparently, 
have not registered. Undeniably, 
there are numerous. reasons, 
attitudes and values among them 
that differ. But one thing they 
hold in common is that they all 
apparently feel that whatever 
they have to do now and what- 
ever they will have to in the 
future is better than making a 
pledge to join in the preparation 
for war, 

I fear the leaders of the 
world’s governments and mili- 
tary establishments are going to 
try to prove them wrong by 
bringing war ever nearer to them 

‘and to us, forcing us to rally at 
the moment of the inevitable. Of 
course, war is not inevitable, 
except if we don’t avoid it, and 


allow the bunch that now are 


us to stay in power and get their 
way we have little chance of 
avoiding war in some form or 
another. 

I should that the 
credibility of Engelman’s 
account of anything, and the 
nature of the distortions his 
mind set help him to make can 
be measured by anyone who 
cares to” look’ at. :the- ‘letter 
questioning “national defense” 
in the April 22, 1982 Cynic that 
Engelman purports to be recap- 
itulating. You know, our first 
moral responsibility, before 
attempting highfalutin topics, is 
a simple accuracy of perception 
and expression. 

Sincerely, 

Neil Heims 
Dept. of English 
300 Old Mill 


add 


To the Editor: 

The Cynic of September 9 
included an interesting history 
of the Fleming Museum, with a 
description of some of its major 
exhibits, notably the collection 
donated by Henry LeGrand 
Cannon in 1898. The most 
valuable object in the museum, 
however, is not mentioned. This 
is the Benin bronze ‘‘Portrait of 
a Princess,” given by Henry 
Schnakenberg, a New York 


i 


| the so-called ‘“‘Negro question.” 


it’s sure as shootin’ that if we | 


ruling and trying to manipulate | 


painter. critic, and collector of |moves men further from war. It 
art ‘.1th a summer home in |does this by placing us on a 
M.nchester, Vermont. Sculptors |closer parity with hostile coun- 
of Benin, now a district of | tries. Historically, as parity has 
Nigeria, working under the |slipped, troubles have emerged. 
influence of seventeenth century All large wars have been 
Portuguese craftsmen, produced | precipitated by a struggle for 
statues generally considered the | better economic position. As 
most notable of all primitive |interior problems mount, it is 
African art, and the Fleming | standard practice among to- 
Museum’s Benin bronze is a | talitarian regimes to divert atten- 
distinguished example of the art. | tion elsewhere. By increasing 
We obtained it under un- | one’s boundaries national wealth 
usual circumstances. Already a| increases and who else but the 
generous supporter of the uni-| weakest neighbor plays host? 
versity, Mr. Schnakenberg was a | The most recent example of this 
member of the planning com-| are the Falklands, The point is, 
mittee when the museum was | few attacks are launched against 
built in 1931. He lent this | a strong country. 
sculpture in 1936 and made a It is a denial of history te 
permanent gift of it in 1946 on| argue we don’t need to prepare 
the condition that the university | ourselves for war. I grant that 
should never reverse its stand on| war of any kind is far from 
realistic with today’s weapons. 
Yet it is a misunderstanding to 
believe that, and I quote convic 
ted non-resistant Ben Sasway, 
“the military status quo is 
wrong,” and to call registration a 
deprivation of basic rights o 
freedom of choice, and. “a 


UVM received national pub- 
licity when an all-white sorority 
pledged a black student (at that 
time no fraternities were racially 
integrated). The national organi- 
zation informed the local chap- 
ter that this action was com- 
pletely unwelcome, and _ that 
either the black girl’s pledge 
must be revoked, or the charter 
of the local chapter would be 
rescinded. The members of this 
sorority refused to consider this | tration is to deny that each one 
ultimatum, surrendered their|of us is an integral part of a 
national charter, became a local || whole. 
sorority, and maintained the. Human existence depend 
membership of their black sister, | upon two key variables, survival 
whom they had chosen without} of self and interaction. It is a 
reference to the color of her| denial of the ideology of one 
skin. depending on another that [| 

Mr. Schnakenberg, wanting) sense is behind anti-registration, 
to commemorate the courageous] If one argues it is not an inter 
liberalism of these Vermont | action issue but a questioning o 
women, presented the bust of | governmental findings and 
this black princess to thejactions, as many do, one also 
Fleming Museum, ought to compare our system 

Willard B. Pope with any of the European 

Professor Emeritus countries which have mandatory 

of English military service. Why do they 
have drafts? After countless 
invasions they realize the mean- 
ing of two million Eastern 
European troops on their bor- 
ders. They do not expect ; 
conflict, but they do want tc 
discourage it. Our governmeni 
lviews their policy as completely 
rational, Registration in this 


d 
callous erosion of the American 
Constitution.” 

The issue we are debating is 
very much a part of the Ameri- 
can Constitution. To resist regis- 


To the Editor: 

Last week’s article on draft 
registration implied draft enlist- 
ment was a violation of one’s 
rights. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

When one registers it does 
not mean he is drafted, It is 
merely a categorization of who {sense is not only a show of good 
can perform in the case of a faith and agreement but ar 
national emergency. There are |important step towards closing 
other ways to avoid actual |diplomatic gaps. Governmental 
combat such as conscientious |findings and actions in this light 
objector status, Registration |appear very logical. It seems 
facilitates national security in |people opposing this policy 
the event of war. It does not jscratch but do not dig into the 
even imply automatic duty, issue, 

The fact many people miss 
is that registratic actually 
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if you're into sports that make you FEEL equipment and skiclothing names in the world. 
good and clothing that makes you LOOK But our staff is really what makes the 

good, there's one store that understands difference, We don't just talk about skiing, 
what you need to put it all together. We running, or sailboarding — we're actively 
have the most extensive choice of sailboards involved in those sports. Check us out— 

in the state. We stock over 100 models of we'll show you what “getting the edge” 


mY running shoes. We carry the finest ski is all about 
T aad —s 
> 
Rt 17 & German Flats Road 65 Main Street Mon, & Fri. 9:30-9 
he Downhill Edge Waitsfield, VT Burlington, VT Tues.-Thurs. 9:30-6 
Open9 to5 496-3887 862-2282 Sat. 9-5 
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Mayor's Office Eyes UVM for Tax Revenues - | 


By Eric Schwarz 

Claiming it is burdened with 
too much tax-exempt property, 
the city of Burlington is stepping 
up its effort to convince state 
legislators the city should be 
able to charge a Payment in Lieu 
of Taxes (PILT) fee of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and other 
tax-exempt properties in the 
city. UVM President  Lattie 
Coor, saying the University “has 
not been a burden on the city,” 
opposes any charge in the cur- 
rent situation. 


The city’s effort is part of a 
comprehensive effort to search 


out new ways to fund city 
services. Other revenue measures 
considered include a tax on 
restaurants and bars, a higher 
permit fee for builders in the 
city, and a municipal income tax 
surcharge. 

At a meeting with state 
legislators in City Hall Tuesday 
night, the Mayor and members 
of his staff called specifically for 
changes in state law which 
would allow the city to tax all 
UVM fraternities and sororities. 
Presently six of the 18 buildings 


_in the UVM Greek system are 


taxed. The other twelve, bought 
before a state law change in 


1941, are not taxed by the city. 

Rosaire Longe, City Asses- 
sor, estimated that the addition 
of the twelve exempt properties 
would add $48,000 a year to the 
city’s coffers. That cost would 
have to be borne by the fraterni- 
ties and sororities since they are 
private corporations and are not 
financially tied to the Univer- 
sity. 

Legislators at the Tuesday 
night meeting said the elimina- 
tion of the tax-exempt status for 
the fraternities and sororities 
might have some chance of 
approval when the legislature 
convenes this winter. The major 


Housekeepers, Staff Irked by 
pmoted Res. Life Shuffle 


By Terri Johnson 
Like a game of telephone, 
by the time a plan goes from 
Director of Residential Life Paul 
Oliaro to Director of Personnel 
Ron Frey to Housekeeping/Cus- 


todial Services Manager Roy 
Ferland, to a supervisor, an 
assistant supervisor, and finally 
to the Residential Life staff 
members, rumors are running 
rampant. 

“That’s not a good way to 
communicate,” said one Main 
campus housekeeper who wishes 
to remain nameless. “Everyone 
interprets things differently.” 

What has been interpreted, 
or misinterpreted as the case 
may be, is the possible plan to 
shuffle housekeepers and custo- 
dians to different dorms across 
the UVM campus on a yearly 
basis. Oliaro and Frey insist that 
these plans are currently only 
under consideration, and that 
the staff has overreacted. Staff 
members think otherwise. 

The potential shift would 
give the staff “more familiarity 
around campus, making them 
more likely to be good candi- 
dates for promotion,” said 
Oliaro. “Staff members must be 
trained in several areas to be 
eligible for promotion,” he said. 

One housekeeper, who did. 
not want her name used, said the 
excuse of promotions “is a 
laugh, There are no promotions, 
and if there are, they are few 
and far between.” 

The moves are also aimed at 
giving the staff a “different 
perspective,” said Oliaro, and 
“maintaining a high level of 
cleanliness.”” Nothing has been 
decided yet, he said, only the 
supervisors are being shuffled 
now. 

Another staff member, also 


WE MUST BREAK 


@ < 


“scared to give her name, 
the shuffling plans 
response to the 
“powerful voice” of the house- 
keeper/custodial staff. Adminis- 
trative concern about “staff 
members getting too friendly 
with students” was also men- 
tioned as a possible explanation 
for the possible moves. 


were 


“We encourage staff and 


students to interact,” said 
Oliaro. “Students treat the 
buildings better and  house- 


Keepers give students a better 
understanding of what it takes 
(to take care of a. dorm).” 

There is also fear that the 
shuffle is a disciplinary measure 
because ‘“‘a few people aren't 
doing their jobs.”’ Over ten years 
ago, one housekeeper said; the 
staff was shuffled for that 
reason. 

Oliaro said some members 
of the staff may have come up 
with reasons for ‘“‘why the thing 
is being suggested,” and that 
“rumors have run wild.” He 
explained that “back in August 
discussion began with Roy Fer- 
land and his supervisors. There 
was some discussion about rota- 
tion and reassignment of custo- 
dians and housekeepers. The 
rumor mill grabbed that one — 
it’s only in the discussion stage.” 
He added that this week Ferland 
is meeting with the staff by area 
to hear their thoughts and 
concerns on the subject. 

The Main Campus house- 
keeper said the staff fears they 
will have no choice about where 
or with whom they work. 
“Some staff members have 
worked in the same building for 
10 years and are used to it,” she 
said. She and others feel the 


” said . 
a | 
increasingly | 


GENTLEMEN, IVE CALLED You 
FOGETHER TO Discuss A GRAE 
PROBLEM... JNTELLE GENCE HAS 
REASON To SusSPECT THAT GROUPS 
OF PEOPLE ARE GATHERING AND PLOTTING 
“To ORTHROW THE ADMINISTRATION... 


aa nenenie of working in ofie 
place for a long time is “invalu- 


able” and gives one a “strong 


sense of pride.” She added, 
“Why kill yourself if next year 
you're going to another build- 


ing?” 


Another Main Campus 
housekeeper said, ‘““Every worker 
has her own routine and partner 
who work together and they 
(Res. Life) are asking them to 
split.” 


The Staff Council learned of - 


the rumors and Council Presi- 
dent Kathy Miles said, “We’re 
looking into it.” She met with 
Oliaro and Director of Adminis- 
trative Support Services Ray 
Lavigne, and other concerned 
staff members’ and was told, 
according to one source, that the 
decision would not be made by a 
democratic process. “‘My inter- 
pretation was that if they decide 
to move the staff, we’ll have no 
choice,” said: the source, They 
did get assurances that physical 
difficulties would be given con- 
sideration if moves were made, 
since some dorms do not have 
elevators. 

The staff sent a petition to 
Residential Life to express their 
concerns and frustrations, “It 
was signed by 50 out of 69 
members of the staff,” a Main 
Campus housekeeper said. “We 
said we feel like we're being 
treated like children. My opinion 
is that Res. Life thinks we’re 
illiterate and immature. We 
decided to let them know how 
many people are really con- 
cerned.” 

“We’re not out to set Res. 
Life on fire or to change the 
world — just to keep our little 
corner of it.” e 


PILT reform is less likely to 
pass, 

Last Friday Sanders called 
Coor, President of the Board of 
Trustees Frank Balch, UVM 
Dean of Students Keith Miser 
and Medical Center Hospital of 
Vermont president Jim Taylor 
down to City Hall to discuss the 
city’s relationship with the two 
institutions, Sanders began the 
meeting by declaring the city’s 
finance committee “‘philosophi- 
cally is committed to the idea of 
some Payment in Lieu of Taxes 
from the Univetsity and the 
hospital.” 

“It is not a question of 

- whether land or resources should 
be taxed,” said Coor. “The city 
should look at whether we area 
burden or whether we are not a 
burden.” 

Miser and Coor outlined the 
contributions they believe the 
University makes to the city and 
state into three different cate- 
gories, The largest of those 
contributions is the 89 million 
dollars the University says it 
brings into the State’s economy. 
This includes an estimated 26 


million dollars of spendiies by 
UVM students and almost 49 
million by faculty and staff, 

The University also pays 
just over two million dollars for 
city services such as electricity 
and sewage treatment. It is the 
Burlington Electric Depart- 
ment’s largest customer. 

Miser emphasized the many 
“ways UVM students and faculty 
contribute their services to the 
community. The provision of 
free ambulance service by the 
UVM Rescue squad ($92,257), 


use of UVM’s athletic facilities — 


($98,187), and in-kind contrj- 
butions by students through the 
Center for Service Learning 
($211,200) are examples of the 
University’s contributions 
which, Miser said, totalled 
$1,817,508. 


The largest of the contribu- 
tion figures presented by Miser 
was the $802,160 in yearly 
unpaid debts accepted by the 
College of Medicine. Jonathan 
Leopold, City Treasurer, con- 
tested the figure pointing out 


cont’d. on pg. 9 


t+ROTC Kecruits 


By Pam Scanlon 

With college tuition rising 
and traditional sources of stu- 
dent aid under attack, phrases 
such as “Be all that you can be” 
and “An Army ROTC scholar- 
ship can save your family 
money” are catching the interest 
of many college-bound students. 
Such advertising seems to be 
working; ROTC (Reserved Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) enrollment 
has more than doubled nation- 
wide Since the early 1970s. 

According to LTC Mark 
Czechut, chairman of the Mili- 
tary Studies Department at 
UVM, it is the quality rather 
than the.amount of ads which 
draw in recruits. He believes the 
number of military ads have not 
increased, but rather that the 
new slogan of “Be all that you 
can be” is “very efficient.” 


Statistics provided by 
Czechut reveal that national 
enrollment in the ROTC pro- 


gram has more than doubled 
since its low point just after the 
Vietnam war. In the 1973-74 
academic year, 33,200 students 
were in the program. Last year 
the number was 72,462. 

The fact that the United 
States government provides 
8,500 one- to four-year full 
ROTC scholarships per year is 
certainly a great drawing factor 
to prospective officers. Plans in 
Congress to increase the number 
of ROTC scholarships to 12,000 
in fiscal year 1985 is expected to 
hike enrollment even ' more, 

“I’m sure a lot of students 
|take that into consideration,” 
said Czechut. “These full scho- 
larships,” he stressed, “do not 
provide for living expenses, and 
the applicant must have good 
grades and be physically heal- 
thy.” They do, however, provide 
tuition, text books, fees, and 
$100 per month allowance. 

“A substantial amount of 
those that compete for the 
scholarships at UVM get them,” 
said Czechut, 

ROTC prepares students to 
earn commissions as second 
lieutenants in the U.S. Army 
after completion of the program. 
Students with scholarships who 
enroll in the Advanced ROTC 
course in their junior year of 
college receive uniforms, mili- 
tary science texts, and a $100 a 
month allowance, They also 
must sign themselves up for the 
army. Upon graduation, scholar- 
ship recipients must serve four 
years of active duty; nonscholar- 
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ship graduates serve for three 
years. 

Students do not commit 
themselves to the ROTC pro- 
gram until their junior year, 
unless they are on scholarship. 
At UVM there are 45 of these 
Advanced Course cadets, 22 of 
them possessing scholarships. In 
all, UVM has 37 ROTC scholar- 
ship students, with two others 
pending. 

Laura Moylan, a sophomore 
who just received a full ROTC 
scholarship, said she couldn’t 
deny that “money was the initial 
drawing force. Going to UVM is 
not a cheap proposition.” When 
she realized her younger sister 
would be unable to receive the 


same education that she had as 


a freshman, Moylan looked into 
ROTC as a way to take the 
burden off her family. She had 
taken Military Studies courses 
when she was a_ freshman, 
became interested in the pro- 
gram, and decided to apply for 
the scholarship. 

Moylan stressed that agree- 
ing to serve four years of active 
duty is “a very. large commit- 
ment.” Those who do not fulfill 
their service agreement must pay 
back to the Army those costs 
incurred in college. 

Not all ROTC cadets at 
UVM or students taking Military 
Studies courses are making a 
career of the Army. Many other 
students drawn to the Military 
Studies program have helped 
swell course enrollment an aver- 
age of 10-20 percent, said 
Czechut. “Many of these stu- 
dents are taking the courses for 
interest, to find out what it’s 
about,” he said. Last semester 
324 students enrolled in courses 
such as “War and Society,” 
“Simulations and Wargaming,” 
and physical education courses 
such as “Rappelling’ and 
“Marksmanship.” 

One of the nonscholarship 
cadets, Jim Barr, joined ROTC 
when he was attending school in 
Oklahoma and later transferred 
to the UVM ROTC program. “It 
was something to do when I was 
out there,” he said, One of the 
benefits of the ROTC program, 
he said, is its family atmosphere. 
“They are not regimented; it’s 
kind of lax compared to regular 
army standards, It’s like @ 

family, they (the military profes 
sors) help you with problems 
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isiting Professors Boost Morale 


Communication Program Dies With Dignity 


. 


By Justine Kaplan 
Ole departments never die, they just 
fade away. Courses taper off. Professors 
disappear. Students, hit with the loss, 
forget in time that once there was life. 
But currently, life remains in the 


‘UVY Communicetions program. Like a 


terminal cancer victim, it has two more 
years to live, and in its final semesters, it 
is making the mosi of it. 

Some of the 60 Communications 
majors have accepted the upcoming 
termination with grace and are enjoying 
the program’s new-found energy more 
thar ever before. Others are bitter 
towards what they see as a pitiful depri- 
vation. 

The cecision to disband came in 
March of 1981 and was a result of 10 
years of studies and reviews concerning 
the quality of the education offer- 
ed by the depaitment. 

The discontinuation, effective last 
fall, was based on three fund:.mental 
problems outlined by Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences John Jewett. One 


Alfred “Tuna” Snider has coached 11 teams 
tothe National Debate Tournament 


¥ The facilities are there,’ 


by the Student Association. 

Since thea, however, student attitude 
has changed. 

“The professors are every bit as good 
as Manchel said they would be,” said 
John Goodrow, a senior Comm maior, 
“but there is a lack of continuity having a 
teaclier for one semester and then Laving 
all new ones the next. I’ve never been 
able to get to know a visiting professor 
as well as a tenured one.” 

“The way the whole department was 
run Gown during the whole controversy 
sometimes makes the Comm majors feel 
like second class citizens,’ he added. 

“Tm still bitter about it being 
dropped. One of my professors said it 
well when he said that 15 years from now 
the administration will look back at the 
discontinuation of the Comm department 
and decide to start another department 
because the present administration didn” 
know what they were doing,” 

“Classes are better now that they’ve 
cancelled the program,” says ser ior 
Communications major Barbara Ransom, 
“I’m not pleased or happy that they’ve 
cancelled it (the department), but they’re 
offering more than before.” 

Many students say they think the 


}reasons for folding had nothing to de 


with the “quality of the education in the 


| department,” 


Senior Raloh Hackett said he was 


H ‘‘very satisfied” with the present program 


but “dissatisfied that they eliminated the 


department. The claim that low quality 
¢ was the reason for disbanding was wrong. 
m1 thought the quality was good. I have no 


complaints now, the visiting profs are 


& good.” 


Lee Pagliuca is a wife and mother of 
three children, A third year Comm major, 
she has mixed feelings about the dis- 
banding of the department. yin some 


ay ways it’s fortunate, in other ways it’s not. 


I’ve had some great profs... but there’s no 


“consistency — I feel the students are 


getting cheated. It’s a damn shame they 
don’t offer more of an opportunity to 
earn credit through practical experience. 
ring to the Cynic and WRUV, “‘to get 
prepared for the world, That’s not 
encouraged. It’s a real disappointment for 
mens 

Although many are still upset with 
the department’s decision to disband and 


*Betsy McLane, Vice President of 
Direct Cinema Limited, a film distribu- 
tion company. McLane is visiting from 
the University of Southern California 
where she is a film watcher, historian and 
critic. McLane has been here since last 
fall and teaches courses in film analysis 
and criticism. 

*Brian Vachon, a former editor of 
Vermont Life, who has also held editorial 
positions at Careers Today, Psychology 
Today, Saturday Review and Newsweek. 
Vachon teaches an evening course in the 
spring in writing for magazines, and has 
freelanced for almost every major maga- 
zine in the country. 


tional Mass Communication will be in 
psychology and Canadian Mass Media 
sociology courses will be in sociology. 

“It’s important for there to be 
curriculum offerings in Communica- 
tions,”’ said Snider, “‘even non-majors can 
get a lot out of it. All I want to do is have 
my course offerings. It’s too bad it has to 
go, but the structure exists for it to move 
on,” he said, referring to the dispersal of 
the courses in other departments. Snider 
is an endowed chairman of forensics and 
because of the Lawrence professorship, 
the University does not fund his depart- 
ment. 

McLane said she thinks it’s ‘“‘worth- 


Oe 


The way the whole department was run down dur- 
ing the whole controversy sometimes makes 
comm majors feel like second class citizens. 


she said, refer-' 


- John Goodrow, comm major 


*Debra Clarke, research associate 
with the Canadian Department of Com- 
munication, Federal Policy Review Com- 
mittee. Clarke has made a large scale 
analysis of television news and current 
affairs production in Canada. Clarke is 
currently teaching courses in Canadian 
and International Mass Media. 

*Harold Weaver, senior scholar for 
Third World Cinema Studies. Weaver has 
also been director of Third World Moving 
Image projects in New York City, Quebec 


City, and Amherst, Mass. He has recently 
completed an anthology on Third World ; 


film and society and is working on a 


reference work about African cinema. At } 
UVM Weaver is teaching Black Images in 


Film. 
*Alfred 

Director of Forensics in the Department 

of Speech, Communication and Journa- 


lism at Wayne State University in Detroit. 
Snider has published numerous works and } 
has coached eleven teams into the Nation- 
al Debate tournament. At UVM Snider | 
was recruited to coach the debate team | 


and teaches Speech and 
communication courses. 

This eclectic group was brought 
together by Manchel after an extensive 
search in the spring and summer of 1981 
for top communication specialists. 


small group 


A committee was then set up to } 


while from their (the students’) perspec- 
tive to have my perspective on film and 
television. I have something special and 
different to offer students and a lot of 
contacts in the real world of film- 
making.” 

McLane added that she has had 
wonderful cooperation from the media 
center. ‘“‘They deserve a pat on the back, 
it’s the best service I have ever been 
associated with in terms of meeting 
students needs.” 

The fact remains however, that the 


“Tuna”? Snider, Assistant fa 


become a program, the level of teaching 
appears to have risen. Professors visiting 


| 
interview and judge the candidates on’ 


their ability to “offer something not ; 


was the “unacceptably low” quality of 
the program. Second was the “‘lack of 
effective support” by the Communica- 
tions faculty for appointed departmente! 
leaders. Third was the “‘ex:tremely thin” 
recruitment pools for the vacant faculty 
positions. It was decided to change the 
department to a program ‘or two years to 
allow previously enrolled majors to 
finish their course work. No new majors 
| have been admitted since the Spring of 
: "BL. 


0 “I 


from across the U.S, have offered a 
curriculum that may have never been 
offered had the department been sal- 
vaged: 

*Worth McDougald, Director of the 
George Peabody 
McDougald taught Broadcast News last 
fall and his expertise and southern 


humor were a delight to more than a few’ 


of his students. 
*Pearl Bowser, Executive Director of 


Communications is not dead. 


Dr. #rank Manchel, present director 
of the Communication program and 
associate dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, faced much criticism. when he 
Was appointed head of a program that 
‘Many angry Communications majors felt 
he Wanted to dissolve. A formal student 

asking for his immediate resigna- 
i Was presented to the administration 


- Dean Manchel 
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the Chamba Educational Film Service. 
Bowser taught Black Man in Film last 
fall. 

*Eric Wiklund, Master of Fine Arts 
in Film-making from Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Chicago, Wiklund has made a 
number of noteworthy films and his 
courses in film-making and television 
production are always filled, Wiklund has 
been at UVM since last fall. 


Broadcasting awards. | 


‘that have never been offered before. 


presently offered by our current faculty,” | 
and their appraised | 
value to an undergraduate Communica- jj 


” 


their ‘“‘availability, 


tions major, said Manchel. 
“We’re not only trying to provide a 


well-balanced program but balanced in | 


terms of perspective,’ said Manchel, 


referring to courses offered in foreign, 


minority and women’s media — courses 


Since the new program has been 
instigated, “‘students and faculty have 
been supportive,” said Manchel. ‘‘The 
faculty has bent over backwards to help,” 
he added. 

“TI think Manchel has done a good 
job keeping the program strong,” said 
Wiklund. “‘I came here knowing what the 
situation was and I think the visiting 
scholars program is a great idea. It’s not a 
tapering off process. It will go strong 
until it has to fold.” 

Six tenured professors will remain 
with the Communications program until 
its termination in the spring of ’84. In the 
fall of that year the six tenured faculty 
members will join other departments in 
the University and retain their courses. 
Film-making will be in the Art depart- 
ment, Film criticism in English. Debate 
and speech will be in theater. Interna- 
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Betsy McLane is a film critic and historian 
from U.S.C. 


program will disband after the spring of 
1984, and while the courses dispersed 
throughout other departments will still be 
offered in Communications, the high level 
of expertise provided by the visiting 
professors will be lost. 

“We've given them a program that’s 
good, if not better than they could ever 
have we've kept our word,’ said 


Manchel, “‘These professors are not only 
great scholars but people the students 
would like — someone they can relate to, 
If people could separate what had to be 
done from what we’re doing now, they 
would realize the commitment is there,” 
“We are truly committed, communi- 
cations is not dead.” o 
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NEED EXTRA 
MONEY 


Set Your Own Hours 
Sell Avon (Must be 18 or older) 
Call 863-6419 


By Mathias Dubilier 

A series of movies, speakers, 
and open discussions will center 
around the concerns and needs 
of Burlington’s working popula- 
tion in a week-long event, called 
“‘Worker’s Pride Week.” 

The week is being sponsored 
by Burlington Mayor’s Office, 
AFSCME Local 1343, Burling- 
ton’s Firefighters Association, 
and the International Associa- 
tion of Police Officers. 

According to Mayor San- 

.. ders, Workers Pride Week will be 
“something unique,” not only 
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Lowest Prices Largest Selection 
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| | een music to new plateaus with each 
songs as “The Harder They Come,’ successive effort. 
“You Can Get It If You Really Want” “Special” is Jimmy Cliff's debut for 
and “Many Rivers To Cross; Jimmy Columbia Records and it features Ron 


Wood, Earl “Chinna” Smith, Sly 
Dunbar and many of Jamaica's finest. 
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BURLINGTON, VT. 
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Worker’s Week: Labor to 


within Vermont, but also on a 
national level, ‘‘Never before has 
a city administration worked 
together with trade unions to 
bring working people together to 
make them understand that 
through collective efforts they 
can change society,” said San- 
ders, 

The noon rally and speak- 
out on Saturday, September 25 
at Church Street Marketplace 
will be an appropriate beginning 
for the week because it encour- 
ages the public to come and air 
its opinion on what exactly the 


Unite 


problems are, as it perceives and 
experiences it. Rain location for 
the speakout will be in Contojs 
Auditorium in City Hall. 
Former labor activist and 
best-selling author Studs Terkel] 
will be the first keynote speaker 
of Worker’s Pride Week. He will 
be at Burlington’s Memoria] 
Auditorium also on Saturday at 
8 p.m. Terkel worked for the 
Depression Era Federal Writers 
Project, wrote the well-known 
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MARY & CO, 


NUCLEAR ENERGY-- 
DOES IT AFFECT YOU? 


SA SPEAKERS 


presents: 


HARVEY WASSERMAN) 


Author of “Killing Our Own” 
Expert on nuclear attack and 


radiation. 
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Sunday Sepiember 26 
Ira Allen Chapel 


THE VERMONT CYNIC 


WAAAAAIALAG 


FREE ADMISSION 


5:00 pm. 
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besides Army matters,” he said. 

Money was also a factor in 
Bart’s decision to enroll in the 
ROTC program. Though he has 
been forced to take out student 
joans to help pay for his college 
education, by being in ROTC, he 
said, he is guaranteed a well- 
paying job immediately after he 
graduates, making repayment of 
loans easier. 

Both the students involved 
in ROTC and their teachers 
believe ROTC gives them useful 
skills and experience. “ROTC 
gives experience in things you 
don’t normally get involved in,” 
said Barr, referring to manage- 
ment and commanding training. 
“Eyen if you’re not planning it 
as a career, it gives you a lot of 
marketable skills and makes you 
that much more in demand,” 
said Moylan. 

The Army, in turn, receives 
officers with a college education. 
According to Czechut, over 74 
percent of all second lieutenants 
in the Army come from ROTC. 
The purpose of the ROTC 
program is summed up in a 
quote which he recalled from 
Dr. Leo S. Dreyfus, Chancellor 
of the University of Wisconsin- 
Stevens Point: ““ROTC is not the 
military in the university; it is 
the university in the military.” 

Many ROTC students at 
UVM concur. “It opens you up 
to the world and what is going 
on. It isn’t just a 


military 


salute,” said Moylan, 

“Any job will try to lure 
you in,” said Barr, referring to 
the advertisements and promises. 
“The Army is just like any other 
job. It’s not — like some people 
think — that you go in because 
you can’t get into anything else. 
I could make it in the civilian 
life if I chose.” 

Some ROTC cadets plan on 
the Army as a life-long career, 
while others see it as a stepping 
stone to other possibilities, ‘‘] 
feel really comfortable in it so 
far,” said Moylan. She plans on 
attending the Armed Forces 
Medical School after UVM. If 
she receives a scholarship for 
that it will entail another seven 
year commitment. With so many 


' years invested in the service, she 


expects it to be her career. 
“There is a lot of opportunity 
for advancement and travel,’ she 
said. “It is a lot of work and I’m 
certainly not backing away from 
that.” 
Barr, 


however, plans on 


| Moving on after his years in the 


Army. “That is because I like to 


, change,” he said. “When I get 


out of the Army, I will probably 
keep changing jobs.” He added, 
an influx of college educated 
people may be just what the 
Army needs, 

Whether or not they plan on 
the Army as a career, most of 
the students feel the Army is 
changing; that it does not 
conform to the stereotypes 
set out by civilians. ‘“‘There are a 


lot of misconceptions about the | 


military,” said Moylan. at 
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that the University did not 
actually absorb the bad debt 
with its own funds but instead 
passed on the costs to patients in 
the form of higher medical costs. 

Tuesday’s meeting was part 
of a broader effort to solve the 
finance problems of Burlington 
and other communities. The real 
showdown will be in Montpelier 


when the city tries to gain 
passage of some of its tax 
proposals. 

Coor felt confident the 


- University’s position against any 
PILT was reasonable. “I know of 
no state University in the nation 
where the tax-exempt relation- 
ship has been impaired by state 


Name 
Address 


legislation,”’ said Coor. He added 
that he would play ‘‘an active 
role in Montpelier” if changes 
in the tax-exempt status of the 
University were to be considered 
by the legislature, 

University Attorney Lee 
Liggett pointed to one possible 
loophole that the City might try 
to seize upon. “The state statute 
is worded to exempt ‘Personal 
and real property used for 
educational purposes’,”’ said Lig- 
gett. The University already pays 
the city taxes on some of its 
property not used for educa- 
tional purposes and the city 
might claim that other Univer- 
sity land was not being used for 
legitimate educational purposes. 
In that case, said Liggett, ‘“‘it 
might have to be decided in the 
courts.” e 


Help Elect MADELEINE KUNIN 
Governor of Vermont! 


of James Watt. 


higher education. 


nuclear power. 


A leader in touch with Vermont 


L_] Yes, I’d like to volunteer on the Kunin Campaign. 


Telephone 


Box 


Cut out and mail to: Kunin for Governor Campaign Or call: 863-5708 


1022, Burlington, VT 05402 


‘by prospective S.A. officers last 


THE KUNIN DIFFERENCE 
e Early proponent of the nuclear freeze. 
@ Vocal opponent of the environmental policies 


@ National leader for equal rights and 
representation for women. 


@ Long time supporter of increased funding for 


e Advocate for public funding of day care. 


e Author of a Vermont energy plan that 
promotes conservation and renewables over 


S.A. Looks Ahead 


By Tim Curtis 


“Any student who is an 


undergraduate at the University ' 


of Vermont is mandatorily a 
member of the Student Associa- 
tion,” said S.A. Vice President 
Don McCree, because all stu- 
dents are required to pay the $3 
S.A. fee included in their bill 
each semester. 

The S.A., with a budget of 
neatly $350,000, funds fifty 
different clubs and provides the 
necessary services of a student 
government. The effectiveness of 
the S.A., however, hinges on the 


involvement and awareness of 


the student body, 

“In the past few years the 
students’ respect for the S.A. has 
improved markedly. Students 
are realizing extra-curricular 
involvement can further their 
own interests and improve their 
college experience,” said S.A. 
President Dave Spector. 

The record number of peti- 
tions taken out for S.A. Senate 
nominations this fall (106), the 
increase in the number of books 
registered in the Book Exchange 
(150 in 1981 to 700 in 1982), 
and the intensified campaigning 


Spector and McRee 


spring “exemplify an increased 
awareness and participation of 
the students,” said Spector. 

The S.A. consists of 39 
Senators (representing different 
areas on and off campus), a 
President, Vice President, Trea- 
surer, Controller, Secretary, and 
Assistant Secretary. The S.A. 
oversees the operations of 70 
UVM clubs, and last year formed 
the Student Appointment Com- 
mittee, which appoints 100 
students to serve on committees 
ranging from Academic Honesty 
to the new Committee on 
Legislative Action. 


Involvement strengthens the 
clubs and leads to a richer 
experience for students. 


“Nearly every _studen: 
comes into contact with the 
S.A., whether they know it or 
not. The Senators should inform 
students of current issues taken 
up by the S.A. and provide an 
avenue for students’ opinions,” 
said Spector. 

One of those issues is the 
approval for the $6 million 
redesign and renovation of Bil- 
lings Student Center which. will 
depend largely on the State 
appropriating $3 million. 


“As a desperately needed — 


facility for the students, I 
believe the students should take 
a major part of the responsibility 
in convincing the state, particu- 
larly the nine members of the 
House Institutions Committee, 
to support the project. This is 
the biggest area where students 
can have an influence,” said 
McCree. To lobby for Billings, 
the S.A. will look for “20 strong 
students to show an interest,” 
said McCree. 

To influence the state legis- 
lature to increase state appro- 
priations to the University, the 
S.A. -will organize and host a 
Legislative Day, as it has for 
the past seven years. The Legis- 
lative members will be scheduled 
for classroom visits, campus 
tours, a hockey game, a theatre 
presentation, and several meet- 


ings. 


“The more the Legislative 
members and the people of 
Burlington realize’ that UVM 
greatly benefits the state and 
city, the better it will be for us,” 
said Spector. 

By becoming involved with 
the S.A., or any of the clubs and 
organizations, students can 
become ‘‘aware of the important 
influences students can have, 
and this may lead to further 


involvement. Involvement 
strengthens the clubs and leads 
to a richer experience for 


students,” said McCree. 

One problem with the S.A. 
and other organizations in the 
past has been “a lack of consis- 
tency,” said Spector. “Many of 
the clubs lose their guiding 
members, and, projects, like the 
Student Guide to Courses, 
change in format and content 
each year because of the ‘turn- 
over in the S.A. office.” 

The various committees stu- 
dents serve on, such as the 


' Public Affairs and Finance and 


Student Activities Committees,. 
are crucial extensions of the 
student body as a means to voice 
their opinions and report on the 


conduct of the _ respective 
groups, with the hope ~ the 
student members will inform 


others of the pertinent issues. 
The Student Appointment Com- 
mittee appoints members, al- 
though the final decisions are 
under the direct responsibility of 
the S.A. president. 

In the past, the President 
accepted the task of appointing 
all the positions himself. “The 
new committee should drama- 
tically alter student effectiveness 
on the special committees and 
increase students’ opportunity 
to become a member on one of 
these committees,’ said Spector. 

In past years, he added, 
“most of the positions were 
filled with friends of the Presi- 
dent who happened to walk into 
the office at the right time.” 

“Anywhere in the Univer- 
sity you will find student 
representatives,” said McCree, 
“but their effectiveness depends 
on the whole student body.” @ 


© 2 Circuit Nautilus 
Equipment 
e Cybex Bike 
‘¢ Treadmill 
e Free Weight Area 
e Full Locker Rooms; 
Spas Include-Whirl- 
- pool, Hot tub, Sauna 
e Professional 
Supervision 
« Open 7 days o week 
e Free Parking 
e Tanning & Massage 
e Memberships 
Availadie to suit 
everyone 
e Affiliated with Nep- 
tune Sports Medical 
Clinic 


¢ Swim Lessons 
Available 


« By Appointment Only 


e For Information 
Call 655-1788 


Bring in this 

ad and get a 

10% discount on 

all memberships. 
Offer expires Sept. 30 
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ITHACA COLLEGE tai 
LONDON CENTER aie 


@ SEMESTER OR YEAR PROGRAM 
@ ITHACA COLLEGE CREDIT 
@ BRITISH FACULTY 


COURSES — British and European studies are 
offered in literature, history, art history, drama, 
music, sociology, education, psychology, 
communications, and politics. Special program 
offered in Drama. Internships sates to 
qualified students in international Business, 
Sociai Services, Communications and Political 
Science. 

Visits to the theatre, museums, galleries, 
schools, social and political institutions are 
an integral part of the curriculum. 


For further information write: 
International Programs - SP 
Ithaca College 

Ithaca, New York 14850 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
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COUPON 


10% OFF 


For All College Students 
With UVM I.D. 


With This Coupon Ad 


Buy 1 Double Burger 
Get the 2nd 
for only 40¢ 


1087 Williston Rd. So. Burlington 
237 N. Winooski Ave. Burlington 
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STUDY ABROAD ATTHE zs i 


207 Colchester Ave. 922 Shelburne Rd. 
Burlington So. Burlington 
864-0711 864-0713 


Wednesday & Friday 
Colchester Ave. 


Spaghetti & Veal Special 
. All the spaghetti you can eat 
salad bar, garlic bread, dessert 

3.79 


real wages, and big business’ 


Workers cont'd. from pg. 8 8fOwing opposition to the wor- 


pooks Division Street: America, 
Hard Times, and American 
Dreams: Lost and Forgotten. 
Accompanying Terkel will 
be folksingers Jon Gailmor and 
Fred Small. Both are involved 
with the labor movement and 
songs such as Small’s “59 Cents” 
and “Stand Up” are becoming 
classics within the movement. 
An admission of $3.00 and 
$3.50 at the door will be 
charged for that evening only. 
On Tuesday, a symposium 
will be held at 8:00 p.m. in 
Contois Auditorium in City Hall 
called “Which Way Labor.” It 
will focus on the direction 
both organized and unorganized 
‘abor movements in Vermont 
should take in response to 
unemployment, rapid decline of 


ker’s movement. 

Movies and a panel discus- 
sion with the audience are 
planned for Wednesday and 
Thursday, *~ 

Worker’s Pride Week ends 
on Friday with an address by a 
representative of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, 
again in City Hall at 8:00 
p.m, 

If Worker’s Pride Week is 
successful, then. according to 
one of the main organizers Jann 
Shultz, people will become more 


- aware of the “worth and contri- 


bution of the people who do the 
day-to-day work that makes 
society run.” Shultz says that 
some success has already sprung 
from the week in that “it has 
brought the city administration 
closer to organized and unorgan- 
ized labor.” re) 


Music Preview: 


Chick Corea Returns 
to Burlington 


By Zoltan B. Keve 
“The first. time I heard 
Chick on the piano, it was one 
of the most beautiful experi- 
ences I have had.’’ — Herbie 
Hancock 


In-his diverse and acclaimed 
career, . composer, - recording 
artist and performer, 
Corea has defined the standards 
of jazz excellence. Buffs and 
music lovers should know that 
Chick Corea is returning to 
Burlington, Friday, October 1, 
with his group Touchstone, 
showcasing a sextet featuring 
Paco Delucia, Don Alias, Steve 
Kujala, Carlos Benavent; and 
Tom Brechtlein. 

Chick Corea began his musi- 
cal career at age four by study- 
ing classical piano. Listening to 
his father’s records, Chick 
became acquainted with the 
Inspired music of Horace Silver, 
Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gillespie, 
Bud Powell, Lester Young and 
Bill Evans. Gradually he began 
playing dinner and dance music 
around Boston and Cape Cod. 
High School introduced Chick to 
Latin music, a genre that would 
play an ever-increasing role in his 
career, 

In 1959, while attending 
Columbia, Chick went to Bird- 
land to catch Miles Davis, and 
John Coltrane. This had such an 
effect on him that two months 
later he left Columbia for 
Juilliard music school in New 
York. After two months at 
Juilliard he left to become a 
full-time musician in the city. 
According to one critic, Corea 
left both schools because ‘“‘the 
music he wanted to play could- 
n't be taught in school.” 

Chick’s first “major gig” 
Was with Mongo Santamaria. 
Later on, Corea developed his 
Own new Latin sound under the 
Wing of jazz immortal, Herbie 
Mann. In 1966, Chick Corea 
recorded his first solo album 
Innerspace. The \egendary Stan 
Getz was so impressed with 
Innerspace that he cut two of 
Chick’s compositions for his 
next album. In 1967, Corea 
Joined with a duly impressed 
Miles Davis, recording albums 
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Chick : 
| albums. In 1972, he went on to 


Files de Kilimanjaro, In a Silent 
Way, and the pivotal Bitches’ 
Brew with the trumpeter. It was 
Davis' who convinced Chick to 
switch to electric piano. 

In the early 1970’s, Corea 
left Davis, striking out on his 
Own and cutting a series of 
acclaimed Circle, and solo 


form the first edition of Return 
to Forever, with 19-year-old 
bassist Stanley Clarke and saxo- 
phonist Joe Farrell. Corea’s third 
album, Hymn of 7th Galaxy, 


| marks the beginning of a radical 


change in his quasi-Latino jour- 
ney with the introduction of 
Stanley Clarke, Lenny White, 
and later, guitarist Al Dimeola in 


Where Have I Known You 
Before, No Mystery, and 
Romantic Warrior. 

In =. 1976. “Corea * won’ -a 


Grammy Award for best instru- 
mental arrangement and best 
jazz performance group. In this 
banner year, he released his 
astonishing double album My 
|\Spanish Heart, featuring what 
{Chick called “‘flamingo piano” as 
well as cuts with violinist Jean- 
Luc Ponty. The following year 
Corea completed two successful 
world tours with pianist Herbie 
Hancock. In ’79 Corea and Gary 
Burton teamed up and won a 
Grammy for their album, Duet. 


Tap Step, Chick’s Warner 
Brothers debut, marked a return 
to his Return to Forever sound 
and was promoted by an exten- 
sive North American tour, which 
included a stop in Burlington in 
1980. 

Chick Corea has proven to 
be one of the most prolific 
artists in the music industry. He 
has achieved over seventy indus- 
try awards and has released 
over 40 records. Corea elegantly 
demonstrates his jazz prowess in 
his latest release Touchstone. 
(One autographed promo copy 
of Touchstone will be given 
away at the concert courtesy of 
WRUV-FM and Warner Brothers 
Records.) 

Tickets are currently on sale 
at the Campus Ticket Store and 
Bailev’s Music Rooms, ® 
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(“Reap WE HAVE IT ALL! 
ESCAPE This Week: 


125 Pearl Burl. 
Eon: FOX 


Car 


Pos. I.D.s & 
Neat Attire Please 


Two convenient 


locations to satisfy 
your copying needs. 


1 Executive Drive 
(Off Patchen Rd. directly behind the 
So. Burlington Post Office) 


174 College Street 
Burlington 


864-9202 
658-1717 


TOUCHSTONE 


FEATURING 


CHICK COREA 
PACO DeLUCIA 


WITH 


TOM BRECHTLEIN 
DON ALIAS 
CARLOS BENAVENT 
STEVE KUJALA 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1982 
MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 
8:00 PM. 


TICKETS ARE: ON SALE NOW AVAILABLE AT CAMPUS TICKET STORE 
AND BAILEY'’S MUSIC ROOMS 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, RESERVATIONS OR CREDIT CARD PURCHASE CALL 656-3085 


“Their special, health care is personal, 
friendly— and they listen! 


At Planned Parenthood, information is a 
basic part of their affordable medical services: 
gynecological exams, Pap smears, VD 
testing, treatment for vaginal infections, 
pregnancy tests, birth control method 

of choice, vasectomy and infertility testing 
and counseling.” 


Call Planned Parenthood for a “flexible 
hours” appointment. 


Burlington: 863-6326 


St. Albans: 524-5045 
St. Johnsbury: 748-8194 


Planned 
Parenthood 
ot Vermont 


All Services Confidential. 
Medicaid and Blue Cross Accepted 


FRI-SATURDAY 
LATE SHOW 
| IT’S BACK! 
Where You Can 
Get Into Costume 
And Get Into The Pic 


UVM STUDENTS ASK 
ABOUT OUR 1982-83 
COURTESY CARD FOR 
REDUCED PRICES 


Thursday Sept. 23 


THE ANDY SHAPIRO- 
CHARLIE VENTURA, JR. 
BAND 
BK’s most versatile 
dance band 
Jazz-Swing-Motown-Pop 


MIXED DOUBLES TOURNAMENT 
call 863-5515 to sign up | 
draw closes Sept. 23rd. 

matches Sept. 25th and 26th. 
$4.00 per team or 
free admission with membership 


$25.00 Student Membership includes: 
-use of the two paddle courts 
-use of the house paddle racquets 


Fri. Sept. 24-Sat. Sept. 25 


—Premier Stowe 
Performance— 
NEVARD AND THE 
BARREL HOUSE BOYS 


“...Entrancesaudiencesfrom 
metropolitan cabarets to 
factory boogie bars with their 
rendition of Rhythm & Blues. 
Jazz and Razz-ma-tazz.” 


bictions tenses toa: Lakesi is Tennis “4S Of the shower & sauna facilities 
commanding and reaching +: 
Sit ta harsaiasione c= and Raéaiét Club at no charge from now until Dec. 31st 


Registrauoa tur Paddle tennis classes is | 
offered through the UVM P.E. department- 
call 656-3070 for further information. 


Wiltiston R= So Burtington 
Exit = 24: -:erstate 89 
S23 4334 


Thurs. Sept. 30-Sat. Oct. 2 


— Premier Stowe 
Performance — 
BLUES OVER EASY 


We've been waiting six 
months for this band. If 
you're into the blues, 
they're not to be missed. 
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Thurs. Oct. 7 


ANDY SHAPIRO- 
CHARLIE VENTURA, JR. 
BAND 
Come in and dance! 
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Fri. Oct. 8-Sun. Oct. 10 


CUB KODA RETURNS! 
The charismatic king of 
Roots Rock & Roll— 
Rhythm & Blues is back! 
Guaranteed to keep 
you moving. 


_s7EGS<—-_» 
Fri. Oct. 15-Sat. Oct. 16 


UNKNOWN BLUES BAND 
WITH 
“BIG JOE” BURRELL 


The mostdynamic display of 
Rhythm & Bluesin the area! 
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LOUNGE OPEN NIGHTLY 


ALL MAJOR 

SPORTING EVENTS 
ON OUR 

NEW WIDE SCREEN TV 


The Nightspot to be in 


; Cycione Is the name for Gerry's exclusive new fabric. 
(CG Cyclone Is a unique blend of DuPont Cordura and nyion. 
Ge ‘: This incredibly rugged fabric Is avallable In both shells 
CLone 


and down insulated Jackets for men& women... Available 
me at The Ski Rack. 

Exclusive Performance Fabric 

by Gerry 


85 Main Street, Burlington. 658-3313 EK | { 
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All Major 
Center Credit Cards 
Complex Accepted 

253-9300 


Beirut and Beyond 


The present Israeli Occupation of 
West Beirut and the political instability of 
the Middle East brings to mind a provoca- 
tive article in the July 27 issue of the 
Village Voice. Alexander Cockburn and 
James Ridgeway in an article entitled 


“Jsrael’s Real Strategy in the 80’s?” assess 


the situation in the Middle East primarily 
from an Israeli standpoint. Cockburn and 
Ridgeway, known for their radical points 
of view and especially vehement attacks 
on Israeli actions, quote extensively Oded 
Yinon, a writer for the World Zionist 
Organization’s theoretical journal - 
Kivunin. Yinon’s article “A Strategy for 
Israel in the 1980’s,” takes a close look at 
“the fractured condition of the Mid-East 
Muslim world” concluding that, “A sad 
and very stormy situation surrounds 
Israel and creates challenges for it, risks, 
but also far-reaching opportunities for the 
first time since 1967. Chances and 
opportunities missed then will become 
achievable in the 1980’s to an extent and 
in dimensions which we cannot even ima- 
gine today.” 


Formerly employed in Israel’s foreign 
ministry and now a commentator with 
connections to the Tehiya Party, Yinon 
goes on to state, “Breaking Egypt down 
territorially into distinct geographic 
regions is the political aim of Israel in the 
1980’s on its western front.” On the 
eastern front, Yinon points’ to 
“Lebanon’s total dissolution into five 
provinces as a precedent for the entire 
Arab world.” Yinon also goes on to 
mention Israeli policies that have recently 
been associated with the Sharon plan. 

Cockburn and Ridgeway also expose 
the views of Nobel prize-winning pro- 
fessor and Knesset member of the right- 
wing Tehiya Party, Yoval Ne’eman. 
Ne’eman states, “Israel... has an excellent 
opportunity to establish a new order in 
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Lebanon.” Israeli forces ‘“‘must be pre- 
pared for a long stay in Lebanon, Adopt- 
ing a position which will seem permanent 
is the only way of persuading other 
powers — and the Syrians eventually — 
to accept a complete evacuation of all 
forces...” Ne’eman also states that the 
Israéli forces “will maintain security more 
faithfully than a multi-national force.” 

Cockburn’s and Ridgeway’s article 
questions Israel’s political intentions; 
though they occasionally seem to be 
groping for supporting evidence from the 
fringes of the Israeli political establish- 


ment, their analyses — looked at in the 
light of the present violence in Lebanon 
— is foreboding. 


—NW. 


Morale Problem in Public Schools 


A New York Times sponsored survey in the first place.” 
of almost 6,000 New York State public The threat of physical violence and 
school teachers was published this Sun- intimidation was also a factor for up to 
day and its results were not encouraging. one quarter of the participants in the 
Although 64% of the respondents said survey — especially those who taught in 
they were “proud of their profession,’ urban areas. Said one teacher from the 
nearly half the teachers said they woulc South Bronx: “It’s tough being 37-years- . 
nevertheless “choose another field if they old and dealing with 13-year-olds who are 
had it to do over again.” ~ jlaughing in your face.” 

Low pay, excessive paper work, lack The Times article quotes president of 
of community respect and insensitive or the United Federation of Teachers, 
incompetent superiors were cited by most Albert Shanker, as saying the survey is 
respondents as their greatest difficulties. “disturbing [and that] it shows a basic 
“Running through many of the respon- morale problem” among public school 
ses,” the Times article said, ‘“‘was the teachers. 
theme that the system in which the 
teachers must operate got in the way of 
the things that attracted them to teaching 
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Bathrooms 


By Frank Pularcheck 

One month ago, I was 
driving down Route 80, on my 
way back to the vernal wonder- 
land of Burlington, Vermont. I 
was just outside of Des Moines, 
Iowa, when something caught 
my eye. It was a big sign. Now, 
I'm not the kind of guy who 
drives .around the Mid-West 
looking for big signs on big 
highways, but this one was 
unusual. It said, “Next Sanitary 
Facilities, Twenty-Five Miles.” 

I had to turn to “Key to the 
Highway” (though I would have 
preferred a key to the restroom 
at this point) to think about the 
implications of the sign I had 
just read. 

What did this unusual sign 
mean? Was I to conclude that 
my already stretched bladder 
would have to wait another 
twenty-five miles for relief? 


|!Or would there be a facility, 
‘perhaps not sanitary, and un- 


familiar to the smell of Pine Sol, 
but nevertheless a facility? 

My introspective thoughts 
made my bladder problems 


| worse, and I was forced to take a 


closer look at the industrialized 
agriculture covering the hills of 
Iowa. 

That corn field turned out 
to be one of the nicest facilities 
— restrooms, bathrooms, water 
closets, heads, johns, pee places 
— call them what you want, that 
I used in my entire trip east. 
Thank you Farmer Jones, I'll try 
not to make a habit of it. 

My discussion of gasoline 
station toilets, sinks, and the 
necessary toiletries that accom- 
pany the use of these rather 
necessary rooms. begins in 
Sunnyside, Washington. As my 
buddy and fellow member of the 
Quakiakis club, Willy Mannio- 
catti used to say, “Keep the 
fried side down and the sunny 
side up.” By golly, that is 
exactly what the proprietors of 
this gasoline station did. They 
pumped the gas, wiped the 
windows, checked the oil, and 
did it all with smiles on their 
faces. To top it off, their bath- 
rooms were clean and fully 
stocked, “Thank you Mister 
Gasman, you treated us right.” 

Our next stop was some- 
where between Burley, Idaho 
and the Idaho-Utah border. 
Things get pretty desolate in this 
part of the American West, 
so my traveling companion and I 
decided to stop at the first exit 
after Burley. That decision 
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PHINNY, THIS IS OUR 
NEW FLOORMATE, ELWaop... 


proved to be a particularly bad 
one. Not only did we arrive at 
the exit much later than expec- 
ted with gasoline running low, 
and bladders bursting, but the 
station itself was a stinking mess. 
Here we were, in this sort of 
surrealistic atmosphere of the 
American West — lightning bolts 
on the horizon of a sage-covered 
dustbowl, with no place to fill 
"er up and empty ourselves 
except this last chance cafe and 
gasoline station. I half expected 
John Wayne or the Kemper 
cavalry to come riding across the 
desert to our rescue. Howdy 
Pilgrim. Need I discuss the 
condition of the toilets? 


At dawn, we pulled into 
Laramie, Wyoming with a 
county policeman in close pur- 
suit. I quickly hopped out of the 
driver’s seat and ran into the 
men’s room, in the hope that it 
would provide a hiding place. It 
wasn’t such a bad place to hide, 
really. There was soap, towels, 
and a strangely fragrant odor 
eater which sat above the 
latrines, occasionally emitting 
‘Herbal Pine,” As it turned out, 
I didn’t have to hide. The officer 
was simply in a hurry to get a 
cup of coffee from Harry, the 
owner of Larry’s Laramie Quick 
Stop. 


I dropped my traveling } 


companion off in Denver, and- 


‘proceeded on to Julesburg, Colo- , 


rado, The bathroom at this. 
station was like many I would | 
soon encounter. It was smelly; it 
was dirty; the sink had not been' 
cleaned in quite a while; there 
was no soap, and even if there 
was, there were no paper towels. 
There was, however, something 
unusual about this bathroom, 
something I had heard about in 
my past, something discussed 
only with genuine Quakiakis 
members, and usually only after 
reading page 27 of The God- 
father. This facility had a 
vending machine which sold 
exotic and colorful contracep- 
tives and “french ticklers,” not 
to mention obscene glow in the 
dark key chains. I was fascinated 
by the idea of a vending machine 
selling contraceptives, and I 
waited diligently for someone to 
come in and purchase one. I just 
wanted to see what one looked 
like, but no one came. If I'd had 
two quarters, I might have 
bought one myself. 

Following a stop in Nebras- 
ka, and the one at Farmer 
Jones’, I continued on to the 
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great Mid-West highway systen 8, 
the Indiana and Ohio turnpikes_ 


At this point in my trip, two — 


factors began to wear on me, 
and affect the. observations | 


made, First, I had been driving — 


for twenty hours, and I was 
either very wired or very tired. 
Second, the homogeneity of the 
Mid-West landscape started to 
get to me. At every turnpike 
stop, things were the same. The 
same ugly architecture, the same 
family with fighting five-year. 
olds, the same unctuous odor 
emanating from the cafeteria. 
And the same bathrooms, always 
out of soap and toilet paper, and 
never sure whether to smell like 
urine or a chemical waste dump, 
The stops tended to blend one 
into another and only one is 
worth talking about. 

At this particular stop, I 
told the attendant that perhaps a 
little clean-up and _ restocking 
was in order for the bathroom. 
Maybe, I suggested, some TP and 
soap would help the happy 
American motorist feel fresh 
before he returned to his claus- 
trophobic car. 

“Look Mister,” the atten- 
dant said as he picked a McNug- 
get from his teeth with an oily 
fingernail. “We are mechanics 


around here, not maids.” | 
suppose he was right. 

I smiled, paid the man for 
my gasoline purchase, and won- 
dered if I would escape this 
cross-country trip without get- 
ting some social disease. My 
quest for cleaner bathrooms and 
friendlier attendants had, on 
both accounts, failed. - 

At my last stop, however, I 
happened upon a gasoline sta- 
tion which sported the same 
attitude as the Sunnyside station 
in Washington. It was a small, 
family-owned station in Herki- 
mer, New York, which catered 
to the native population, and the 
occasional transient like myself. — 

If I drive across country 
again, I will remember the first 
and last stations at which I 
stopped: They were a little off 
the highway, a slight incon- 


venience to get to, but they were | 


personal. I met the people of the 
country I was in such a hurry to 
get through. Next time, I won't 
rush from beginning point to 
destination, without seeing how 
I got there. It might take a little 
more time, but it will not bea 
loss of that precious commodity. 
Rather, it will be a gain, an 
understanding of people, 
because Nebraska, contrary to 
popular opinion, is more than a 
football team and a corn field. 
Or is it a corn team and a 
football field? : 
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Plagiarism and Intent 


No Intent, No Plagiarism 


Intent Is No Excuse 


dueling ops—— 


By Mathias Dubilier 


“Being creates consciousness.” Of course 
everyone Knows whose thought it was: Sartre, 
the existentialist. Or wait; was it Marx, the 
existentialist? No, no; it is known that it was 
Beauvoir, the existentialist. I guess it could not 
have been my thought when I said it last night 
after hours of trying to determine what actually 
causes consciousness. No, I must -have been 
plagiarizing. 1 would just like to know from 
whom. It would be so interesting to discuss 
how extremely different my saying those three 
words are from that person’s statement of 
them. In any case, I better watch that I never 
use those three words in any assignment asking 
for my opinion in the debate between existen- 
tialism vs. determinism. I might be tried for 
plagiarizing... (whom?) 

Of course, I am making the issue unneces- 
sarily confusing and complicated. It is not a 
problem with general remarks. One is con- 
cerned with those thefts of art and literature 
that have a clearly identifiable author. Even 
here, however, I have difficulty in understand- 
ing how one can steal a thought from an 
author. According to the dictionary a theft is 
“the taking of personal property with intent to 
deprive the nghtful owner of it.” If I say 

“{ think, therefore I am,” have I deprived 
Descartes of it? Can I, for that matter, deprive’a 
dead person of anything? Even if he were alive, 
could he not still have the thought while I have 
it too? In Cartesian thought, the thought, “I 


think, therefore I am” is the thought of any ° 


thinker who thinks it. 
So the issue, apparently, is not whether or 
not I deprive the thinker or owner of their 


thoughts, but whether I accredit those clearly . 


identifiable authors for being the originators of 
the thoughts. I object to policies that require 
accrediting because, in my opinion, such 
policies are only one more aspect of profit- 
making in the capitalistic system. Accre- 
diting is the basis for being able to market, sell 
and make profits on what we are told are the 
most essential manifestations of our freedom: 
thought and art. Instead of competitively trying 
to use thoughts to make profits, I think we 
should collectively use them to improve our 
lives and ourselves. 

As for accrediting within the acade- 
mic world of universities, I must relate my 
comments directly to the incident that prompt- 
ed this debate. As so often before, a student 
was asked to write what a certain philosopher’s 
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theory was. In parts of his response the student 
paraphrased and directly quoted the philoso- 
pher, whereupon he was reported to the aca- 
demic honesty board. This, to me, seems to 
contradict the ideology and goals of creative 
and constructive education for two reasons. 
Firstly, because the student is confronted with 
complete inconsistency on the professor’s part: 
The student is told to do something and when 
he does it, he is punished for doing it. One | 
would think it is obvious that if one is asked to 
write what some particular person would think 
or say, then, by definition, the resulting essay 
cannot be called plagiarism. This is regardless of 
whether the student intentionally or unknow- 
ingly omitted quotation marks and accrediting. 


Secondly, and most important in this 
whole discussion, the handling of this case has 
been contrary to constructive education 
because the crucial aspect of “intent to plagiar- 
ize” was given little attention. In fact, the 
coordinator of the academic honesty board, 
William Young, was reported as having instruct- 
ed the board not to consider it because it would 
“cloud the issue,” Ignoring the aspect of 
“intent” in plagiarism, however, is like ignoring 
whether or not there is tea in a tea cup. Plagiar- 
ism without intent is like a cup without tea: it’s 
an empty case. Empty because the dictionary 
defines “plagiarism” as theft of ideas or writ- 
ings, and “theft” is (as mentioned) “the taking 
of personal property with intent to deprive the 
rightful owner of it.”” No intent, no tea, 


This brings us down to the irony of 
the case: both the student and the professor 
agree there was never any intention of cheating 
or plagiarizing. The professor was aware that 
the quotes had not been footnoted due to 
ignorance rather than dishonesty. Yet, the 
report to the board; yet the hearing; yet the 
unwillingness to react as a responsible educator 
by talking with-the student to prevent further 
mishaps and to preserve a more constructive 
atmosphere; yet this storm in an empty cup. 

Of course, ignorance should not protect 
against the law; but on the other hand, that 
does not justify the law’s condemnation and 
further perpetuation of ignorance at the cost of 
hostility. A university, of all places, should 
realize that ignorance is a state of mind that is 
transformed into knowledge and wisdom 
through creative and patient teaching. It 
is not the ideal of a university to let students 
learn through trial and punished error. e 
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By Mark Cahill 


Intent to plagiarize. No student in his 
right mind would admit that he had actually 
intended to plagiarize. A student caught passing 
in Shakespeare’s 71st sonnet for English 53 
would probably claim divine inspiration when 
confronted with his obvious dishonesty. As the 
saying goes, the jails are full of innocent men. 

By Jeffrey Wait’s fifth year in college, he 
has, no doubt, been exposed many times to the 
policy on academic honesty. How he could 
offer the words of another as his own, without 
footnotes, reference or appropriate attribution 
is inconceivable. A freshman might get away 
with saying that he had not intended to commit 
the infraction, that he hadn’t known, but Wait 
should have graduated from this sort of juvenile 
ignorance. By the end of their first year, 
no student could sit behind a typewriter, 
working on a paper or take-home, and not even 
think of footnoting appropriate passages. 


Intent is an illusory concept. Once a 
person has plagiarized, it is not always possible 
to determine if they had intended to commit 
the violation. The offender is the only person 
who truly knows, and if he did have that intent, 
he certainly would not admit to it. Sure, every 
student worries about the possibility of forget- 
ting a footnote, 
endnotes. This is why the University Hearing 
Panel reserves the right to examine intent as an 
extenuating circumstance. The University does- 
n’t wish to punish anyone but the truly guilty, 
especially for such a trivial mistake as a mis- 
numbered footnote. 


But if intent were to be weighed as a 
factor in each case of academic dishonesty, it 
would open a veritable Pandora’s box of 
offenses. It would become much easier for a 
student to plagiarize and get away with it. 
“Whoops, forgot a footnote or two, gee, sorry, 
I didn’t intend to...” says the sheepishly grin- 
ning student as he scuffs his shoe on the floor, 

We must realize that any relaxation! 


or incorrectly organizing - 


of our academic honesty code will lead to 
a breakdown in University control, degrading 
the quality of our education. It is one of the 
few methods that the University has of main- 
taining its high standards and ensuring that only 
the deserving are graduated. 

We may already be too late to uphold the 
strong tradition of honesty established here. In 
the wake of Wait’s suit, it is possible that we 
will see some professors not wishing to press 


charges, fearful they will later be hauled into 
‘ court. 


Suppose Wait’s take-home had not been 
spotted as a case of plagiarism. What if he 
narrowly edged out another student, getting an 
A while the other student received a B, after 
this other student put in more work, footnoted, 
and injected a good amount of original thought. 
Could we accept that this student had put in 
more time and thought, but received a lesser 
grade only because the professor had excused 
the plagiarized passages as unintended. I cer- 
tainly hope not. 

That the panel did give Wait the benefit of 
the doubt is evident in their decision to suspend 
him for one semester instead of the normal full 
year, or expulsion. He should have been happy 
that he was only suspended for one semester. I 
find his audacity in challenging the University’s 
right to protect the innocent, completely 
unconscionable. Intent is not quantifiable. Only 
Wait knows for sure whether or not he know- 
ingly committed this academic sin. 


Wait can cry about intent as much as 
he wishes. On examining his case, one must 
wonder if it is now the main focus of his suit. j 
Judging by the stiff price tag that he has set for 
damages ($1,050,000), he places an extremely 
high value on one semester. If he does win, not 
only will he irreparably damage University 
policy towards academic honesty, but he will 
probably make more money off the decision 
than any of the University’s other graduates 
will earn in the next ten years. e 
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Rebound For Win Against St. Lawrence 


By Andy Cook 

They drove along Interstate 
86 in Connecticut, 
they approached the exit 99 
off-ramp, the sign was there 
reminding them of the oppo- 
nent: UNIVERSITY OF 
CONNECTICUT: 1981 NCAA 
CHAMPIONS - MEN’S 
SOCCER. 

They drove to the field, 
played the game of the season 
with great defense and lots of 
decent scoring chances, but it 
happened again. Another close 
game in Storrs, another interest- 


Cats Drop Another to 1 UConn, 1-0 


and when 


ing chapter in the rivalry be-. 


tween Connecticut and Ver- 
mont, and a 1-0 loss for the 
Cats. 


Here we go again. 

But one day, sooner or 
later, it’s gonna happen. The 
Cats are going to get the breaks 
and win in Storrs. And if Ver- 
mont plays the way it did 
this past Sunday, that big win 
won't be long in coming. 

In the meantime, the blast 
that killed Vermont will go 
down in the archives of UVM 
soccer as One of the strangest of 
the season. Just 26 seconds left 
in the first half. The Cats 
moments away from going into 
intermission knowing they had 
held their own and had several 
times come within inches of 
taking the lead. 

But if there’s one lesson you 
must learn, it’s that Connecticut 
doesn’t need numerous chances. 
As the Huskies took the ball into 
Vermont territory during that 
final minute, you just couldn’t 
rest easily. The 4800 spectators 
attending the game sensed a 
goal, and ‘the? intuition was 
correct; Graziuno Cornolo, the 
captain Oi tiie tiuskies, launched 
an On-the-money centering pass 
to freshman John Pietak, who 
headed the ball past Skip Gilbert 
and under the crossbar for the 
day’s lone score, 

“It was a very good pass,” 
said Pietak. “It went past the 
keeper and I was there and I just 


very young 


turned around and put the ball 
in the net,’ Pietak and team- 
mate Mat Addington are the two 
first-year players UConn coach 
Joe Morrone is counting on to 
fill the scoring void created by 
the graduation of Elvis Comrie 
and Pedro Debrito, 

Although the Huskies are 
still undefeated at 4-0-2, the fact 
they are a young team has 
created some scoring problems. 
In their previous outing, UConn 
managed just a 1-1 tie against 
B.C., and prior to that the 
Huskies had to settle for a 0-0 
draw with William and Mary. 

The scoring problems are “‘a 
concern,” said Cornolo. “But we 
have a young team; it’s a build- 
up here. I think as we play 
games this season, the scoring 
will come along.” 

Morrone added, “We don’t 
have an overpowering team. We 
don’t have players at this point 
that we had last year. We have a 
team. Therefore 
close games like this are probab- 
ly more in order than what 
you've seen in the past.” 

But Joe will be the first to 


admit that the close win for 


UConn might have been a close 
loss, because his young forwards 
were not able to stop Vermont’s 
fullbacks from clearing the ball 
after each Huskie drive. 

“We would bring the ball 
down and have a shot or two,” 
the coach explained. ‘‘Then their 
backs would get it and they'd be 
able to come forward and bring 
it back. Our forwards weren’t 
coming back to help our mid- 
fielders quick enough. on 
defense... and that hurt us.” 


Well, life can be tough for 
an undefeated team. It’s hardly 
been heaven for the Cats, who 
have lost four straight games to 
nationally known teams, despite 
having chances to win at least 
two of those contests. “The 
biggest disappointment was play- 
ing so well and losing,” said 
fullback Chris Castano. “But 


UConn is a team you can’t let up 
against because they capitalize 
on mistakes. We had _ scoring 
chances but we just couldn’t 
finish them.” 


Regardless of the reasons 
why, the Cats were 0-4-1 after 
the defeat and 0-1 in New 
England Division, I. I don’t want 
to sound like a neurotic opti- 
mist, but if the Cats can just get 
some of the breaks that have 
eluded them, a repeat of last 
year’s winning season is a 
possibility. 4 

“We had the superior scor- 
ing chances today,’ said Ver- 
mont coach Paul Reinhardt, 
“but as has plagued us all season, 
we just didn’t come up with the 


tally which was needed. But 
we'll start popping some goals, 
winning a few games, and 


putting some smiles on our 
faces.” 
And if everybody keeps 


their fingers crossed, maybe the 
Cats will be taking exit 99 again 
— this time for the playoffs. 


Soccer Scratches: Un- 
believably, Connecticut has gone 
35 games at home without a 
loss... Also unbelievably, the 
Cats haven’t won in Storrs 
since 1968 when they defeated 
the Huskies, 1-0... As is their 
custom after every Sunday home 
game, the Huskies gave a dinner 


UVM Athletic Hall of Fame: History Most 


By Gordon H. Jones 

This Athletic Hall of Fame 
honors those whose contribu- 
tions to Vermont athletics 
deserve our admiration and 
respect, and has been made 
possible by the generosity and 
effort of many alumni and 
friends. 

Membership in the Hall of 
Fame is open to those indivi- 
duals who have made significant 
contributions to the University 
of Vermont athletic program 
either through participation in 
athletics as an undergraduate or 
through subsequent association 
with athletics at Vermont. 


Nominations can be made 


to the Athletic Hall of Fame 
Committee, a standing commit- 
tee of the University’s Alumni 
Council, which elects mem- 
bers annually. 

The Athletic Hall of Fame 
was established in 1969 and the 
first members inducted October 
19, 1969 as a‘ feature of the 
Homecoming Weekend. 


This greeting Occupies a 
whole wall at the entrance to 
UVM’s Athletic Hall of Fame. 
What’s left of the original 
Charlie Catamount snarls at you 
while you’re reading this wall. 
Even though he snarls, Charlie 


doesn’t look very menacing since 
to the od on a 


he’s nailed 


Eric Knight 


Now tacked to the wall at the UVM Athletic Hall of Fame, the last Charlie 


Catamount once prowled the sidelines at UVM sporting events. 


border of green felt. 

Chances are that you have 
never seen what’s left of Charlie, 
and you probably don’t know 
anyone who has. The Hall of 
Fame, located on the lower level 
of the Patrick Gym, is for the 
most part kept locked and dark 
throughout the year. UVM 
Sports Information Director 
Dick Whittier insists that ‘“‘any- 
one can go in there anytime they 
want, be they as a group or 
individually.”” Few people, how- 
ever, take advantage of the offer, 
Whittier estimates that as much 
as 95 percent of the faculty and 
student body know nothing 
about the Hall. 


The Hall of Fame is basi- 
cally one long, orange-carpeted 
room partitioned off into a main 
middle room, which holds the 
photographic portraits of the 
inductees, and two smaller sec- 
tions — one the entrance and the 
other displaying memorabilia 
and other articles of interest. 
The Olympic gold medal won by 
Albert Gutterson is on display in 
this section. Gutterson won the 
running broad jump event in the 
1912 games held in Stockholm, 
setting a world record (24’ 
11%”) that stood for more than 
20 years, A wreath presented to 
Gutterson by Gustaf V, then 
King of Sweden, rests behind the 
medal, Also in the room is an 
Olympic flag presented to UVM 


by the U.S, Olympic Committee 
in commemoration of Gutter- 
son’s feat. 

Like other Halls of Fame, 
this one is a monument not only 
to the great athletes of the past, 
but also to the sports and games 
themselves. The first glove ever 
used in.a UVM baseball game is 
here. The catcher was originally 
the only man on the field to 
wear a glove, and when he got a 
new One the first baseman got to 
use the old catcher’s mitt. Even 
though by today’s standards this 
glove looks more like an oven 
mitt than a fielding glove, 
it must have been a great com- 
fort to the first baseman who 
had to field those strong throws 
from third barehanded. Dr. 
Lyman Allen, who donated 
this mitt, also donated what is 
billed as the first letterman’s 
sweater awarded to a UVM 
athlete. Historic footballs and 
baseballs, each inscribed with 
a score and date, are scattered 
throughout the display cases. 
They are the only physical proof 
left of the shutouts and state 
championships won by UVM in 
the past. 


Plaques and certificates 
honoring distinguished teams 
and individual players and 
coaches are on the walls and the 
glass shelves, These include 
several awards won by the late 
Ralph LaPointe, a UVM alumni 
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Eric Knight 
Francois Borel bursts past two St. Lawrence defenders in Tuesday's game. UVM beat the Saints, 2-0, on the strength of 
Borel’s two second half goals. The win was the Cats’ first of the season and offset their 1-0 loss earlier in the week at UConn. 


for players on both teams plus 


some of their fans, each of 
whom paid six dollars for a 
three-course meal... In Sunday’s 
game, UVM was outshot 16 to 
11. Gilbert had nine saves, while 
UConn goalie Andy Pantason 
had five... Look out for Boston 
College. The Eagles are ranked 
20th in the country, and may 
finish second in New England 
this year... S1U-Edwardsville is 
ranked first, followed by Clem- 
son, Connecticut, Long Island, 
and Philadelphia Textile... This 
year’s national championship 
game will be played in Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida on Decem- 
ber 11... Unofficially, Uncle Joe 
threw his clipboard just once. 
Good boy. e 


Never See 


and baseball coach in the 1950s 
and 60s. In 1967 he was honor- 
ed. by Topps Chewing Gum, 
among others, as the NCAA 
Division I Coach of the Year. 

Ken Burton’s number 12 
football jersey is in the Hall of 
Fame because the standout 
running back’s number. was 
retired after his last game as a 
Catamount in 1963. Burton 
himself had to wait until 1977 
to be inducted into the Hall. 

There are racks and racks of 
team photos of the varsity clubs 
from the 1930s until the 
present. The oldest team picture 
is of the 1890 UVM. baseball 
team. 

Besides photographs and 
memories, the Hall of Fame also 
houses the various award cups 
honoring distinguished senior 
athletes through the years. There 
are three major awards, The 
Sunderland trophy is given each 
year to “the senior who best 
exemplifies the qualities of char- 
acter, leadership and persistence 
in Overcoming obstacles, (which 
were) traits outstanding in the 
life of Russell O. Sunderland.” 
Dave McGinn and Debra Both- 
feld, pitchers for the baseball 
and softball teams, won the 
1982 award. Last year Bill 
Kangas and Nancy Kane won the 
Wasson award as “the member 
of the Senior class maintaining 


contd. on pg. 19 
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UVM SportsNotes 


‘Emmert Gets Winner 


Grace Emmert headed in Heidi Comeau’s corner 


kick six minutes into extra time yesterday to give the 


- State. The win improved UVM’s record to 2-0-2 


Women’s Soccer team a 2-1 victory over Plattsburgh 

“Heidi placed it perfectly,” said Emmert. “The 
ball came right to me. That was the first goal I’ve ever 
scored with my head.” 

Judging by the run of play in the game, the need 
for such late heroics should never have arisen. UVM 
dominated the game from start to finish. They 
outshot the Cardinals, 26-3, and took 12 corners to 
the Cardinals’ one. 

But it was that one corner kick, coming after 
Judyanne Wagstaff’s first-half goal had given UVM 
the lead, that tied the game for the Cardinals with 14 
minutes left in regulation time. UVM goalie Kiki 
Sirop mishandled it and Plattsburgh’s Tara Bearer was 
there to put the ball in. 

The goal was the first scored on UVM in four 
games this season. . ; 

; In the resulting overtime, UVM created all the 
chances, but Emmert’s was the only goal. 

“Plattsburgh was concentrating on defense and| 
we had a tough time with them,” said UVM coach 
John Carter. “‘We’re still trying to line up the perfect 
shot when we get close to the goal. I don’t think we 
played as well as we could have.” 

UVM will play its next four games away from 
home, starting this Saturday at Harvard. 

—Alex Nemerov 


Croke Nets Pair in First Win 


Starting to play “better together,” the UVM 
Field Hockey team picked up their first win of the 
season Saturday, defeating Bridgewater State, 3-1 at 
Brattleboro. 

Amy Croke scored twice in the win, giving her 
three goals for the season, one more than she had all 
of last year. Both tallies were assisted by Jane Pani- 
cucci. Jill Bergman converted Muffy Hazard’s pass for 
Vermont’s other score. Denise Davis scored Bridge- 
water’s lone goal. 

Qn Sunday, the Cats lost to Northeastern in their 
home opener, 2-1. Northeastern’s goals, both scored 
by Sandy Costigan, came within seconds of each 
other midway through the first half. 

Croke scored her third goal in two days and 
fourth of the year on a penalty shot at 34:30. Noting 
that they “got on the circle” quite often, UVM 
coach Janice Lange said the Cats “just couldn’t get 
the ball in.” Neither team dominated offensively. 

On defense, goalie Barb Poulin had six saves. 

This Thursday the team travels to Chestnut Hill 
to play Boston College. On Saturday, the Cats enter- 
tain another nationally-ranked team, Massachusetts, 
at 1:00-p.m. at Post Field. 

——Susan Koehler 


Wulff Improves | 

The Men’s Tennis team spent. this past week 
trying to disprove the sports theory of home court 
advantage. They traveled to Albany State and won, 
then lost to Massachusetts at home. 

The story of the week is the vastly improved play 
of Clark Wulff. Recently moved to second seed, Wulff 
has won all six matches in which he has played 
(including doubles), Wulff’s move from third to 
second seed is not a reflection of declining play by 
new third seed Alex Stimpson, but of Wulff’s strong 
tennis of late. 

“Clark is playing his best. His powerful strokes 
and intimidating presence are big factors. From great 
volleys to terrific serves, he’s been solid,” said UVM 
coach Harold Greig, 

Wulff might possibly make number one seed Bob 
McCredie work a little bit harder to maintain his top 
position, 

“Wulff and McCredie are close enough that 
they’re stiffly challenging each other but thankfully 
they’re still cooperating and trying to help one 
another,”’ Greig said. 

The 6-3 victory at Albany State was “particularly 


gratifying” for coach Greig. The win was the Cats’. 


first in four years over the New Yorkers. 

McCredie survived a close call in his match. 
Albany’s Barry Levine led 6-4, 6-5 in the second set, 
but McCredie broke serve and rallied for a 4-6, 7-6, 
6-2 triumph. 

Wulff, as previously mentioned, had “no prob- 
lems” coasting to an easy, 6-4, 6-2 win over Rob 


_ ‘Karen. Stimpson enjoyed the same score in his 


match. The coach said he had some troubles, though. 
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“Alex has had some problems transferring from 
clay court this summer to hard court at school. But 
it’s only a matter of time. He is, in fact, playing 
better than last year at this time,”’ said Greig. 

In the 5-4 loss to UMass, McCredie suffered his 
first loss this season. Neil Mackertich, “‘a very solid, 
intelligent player,” bested McCredie, 6-3, 6-4. 

Wulff won again by the same 6-4, 6-2 score. 
“Awesome,” said Greig. 

In a tough 6-4, 6-4 defeat Stimpson lost too 
many 3-3 game points to win. 

The situation on the team is still in a state of 
flux. Seeds four through six are yet to be settled. 
Also, while the first doubles team of McCredie and 
Wulff and the second team of Stimpson and Tris 
Deery are set, the third is far from decided, 

The team’s record is now 2-1, Coach Greig is 
anxiously awaiting the upcoming Great Dane Classic 
this weekend in Albany, N.Y. 

—Michael Sagansky 


Ruggers, Bears Tie 


The UVM Rugby team commenced its season 
Saturday, Sept. 18 in Orono, Maine, where they 
brought the boys of the University of Maine to 
an 8-8 tie. It was an impressive showing after a mere 
week’s worth of practice, and a six-hour drive to meet 
their opponent. 

After losing only a couple of their starting 
players, the team looks better than ever. Among the 
key veterans is Louey Craparatta who, with his new 
aerodynamic head design, takes charge of the scrum. 
Along with Craparatta is co-captain “toothpick” 
Kevin Maloney who on Saturday managed to abuse 
the UMaine ruggers as much as he abused himself the 
night before. Incidentally, Maloney is currently 
taking applications for the fall °82 Rugby Queen. 

Scrum veterans Al Strong, Jim Casey, Tim Morris 
and Eddy Fenton (who shows great strength in the 
scrum, particularly in the armpits) are back for yet 
another round, while recent additions Chris Flanagan 
and Bob Weiser managed to blow the opposing team 
away with their intellectual strategies. Scott Fauver 
would have been at last Saturday’s game, and pro- 
bably would have scored had he not had to work at 
the Radisson. 

The backfield is composed of speedmen Verne 
Williard, Mark Phaneuf, Phil Hernie, Greg Finn, and 
Kevin Katell (who played an explosive game, despite 
spending almost the whole six-hour drive with his 
head between his legs). Rob Dickey is back from 
Europe, ready to show a new form of rugby — 
Viennese style. 

Business professor Nante Meyer, the club’s 
advisor/coach, and a veteran’ of French rugby, is 
mainly responsible for the club’s success. 

The boys battled their way to a third place finish 
in last season’s New England Tournament (an event in 
which New England’s top 24 teams met in October 
for a weekend of rugby “round robin”). Future 
games are next Saturday against Mad River Rugby 
Club in Waitsfield, Vermont, and on the weekend of 
October 2, the Ruggers have their first home game 
against Boston College. All are urged to come and 
watch the action and partake in the free keg supplied 
on the side for spectators. 


—Jim Arliss 


oe gain this 
Nickerson Field to play 


second in New England and 20th in 


the country, but a couple of knee injuries have forced - 


co-captains Jim McGreggor (midfield) and Che Che 
Vidal (centerback) from the lineup this year. The 
leading returning scorers for the Terriers this year will 
be Steve Geraghty (eight goals, four assists) and Greg 
Davies (seven goals, two assists). In addition, B.U. will 
have freshman striker Francis Okaroh from Nigeria to 
add to its scoring attack. The goalie will be Ken 
Towell,who had a 1.20 goals against average last 
season. 

The game on Saturday will be just the second for 
the, Terriers, who opened the season yesterday in 
Storrs against UConn. The game will be crucial for 
the Cats because they now need to put together a 
long streak of New England wins to make the play- 


offs. The Terriers need a big win in order to restore 


the confidence they lost when MecGreggor and Vidal 
sustained their injuries, , 


~—Andy Cook 


McGill Upended 


It was a bittersweet week for the Women’s 
Tennis team. They were soundly beaten by New 
Hampshire, 7-2 but came back to stop McGill, 8-1." 

The singles matches against UNH were particular- 
ly frustrating. Because doubles player Robin Cooley 
was unable to make the match, coach Dave Robison 
was forced to switch the experienced third seed, Ruth 
Bergman, to Cooley’s spot. 

“I thought I’d take advantage of Ruth’s experi- 


ence and have her play doubles, But looking back it 
might not have been a wise move. It disrupted the - 


rest of the singles rotation,” said Robison. 

The move did pay off, however, in doubles. 
Bergman and Dawn Fagendon netted one of the day’s 
two victories with a 6-3, 6-3 triumph. 

The other winning tandem was the first doubles 
team of Holly Tompkins and Lendall Heyer. “The 
match was close for two sets but they took the third 
set by aggressively attacking the net,” said Robison. 

Wednesday’s loss to UNH must also have been 
tough for the fourth seed, Meg Bilgore. It was only 
her second defeat ever while playing for UVM. Coach 
Robison said, ‘The 6-2, 6-3 score doesn’t show how 
close the match was, There were a lot of long points, 
but UNH seemed to win more of them.” 

On the brighter side of the week, Vermont lost 
only two of 18 sets as they dominated McGill, 8-1, | 

Bilgore got right back on the winning track as she 
wiped out her McGill opponent, 6-1, 6-0. “Her 

practice during the week helped. She played well at 
the net,” said Robison. 

Taking advantage of what Robison called ‘‘an 
erratic opponent,” Sue Stein also lost only one game 
in her match. 

In the number one singles slot Gail Earley battled 
a “tough lefty” and emerged victorious, 7-6, 6-3. 
“Her opponent had good ground strokes but Gail’s 
aggressive net play turned the tide,” said Robison. 

For the first time this year Sue Lewis played a 
match in less than 2% hours. After two three-set 
marathons in previous matches this season, Lewis 
quickly dispatched her opponent, 6-2, 6-1. 

Playing in the last singles spot and making her 
varsity debut, Birgit Grothe prospered, 6-3, 7-5. 

Coach Robison is looking forward to the coming 
week. “This will certainly be a most crucial and 
interesting week. We have four days of practice and 
three matches in a row,” he said. ° 

—Michael Sagansky 


Hall of Fame Inductees 

A. Hazen Fogg, who captained the 1927 UVM 
Baseball team and threw two no-hitters for the 
Catamounts, will be among those inducted to the 
UVM Athletic Hall of Fame in ceremonies October 1. 

The no-hitters were the highlights of a career that 
established the late Fogg, known as “Chief,” as one 
of the finest UVM pitchers ever. 

Fogg will be inducted along with football and 
track star Philip J. Chesarone (43), track captain 
Maurice J, “Joe” Barry (°61), basketball stand- 
out Layne C. Higgs (66), UVM pole vault record 
holder Don Mayland (’67), hockey and soccer player 
John D. “Jack” Semler (’68), and hockey defenseman 
Edward D. “Ted” Yeates (’72). 

Portraits of each of the seven athletes will be 
hung on the walls in informal ceremonies in the 
Athletic Hall of Fame, located in the lower level 
of Patrick Gym, at 5:30 p.m. A dinner, preceded by a 
reception, will begin at 7 p.m. in the Marsh Dining 
Hall. WCAX sportscaster Tony Adams will emcee the 
event. Tickets for the dinner, priced at $10 each, may 
be purchased at the UVM Athletic Ticket Office, 
room 206 in Patrick Gym. 


Dartmouth Tough 


Opening their season at the Dartmouth Invita- 
tional last Saturday, the UVM Women’s Cross Coun- 
try team finished third with 57 points, placing 
behind Boston University (27 points) and Dartmouth 
(37 points). 

“IT expected the team to finish second, but even 
though we came in third, I wasn’t disappointed in our 
performance, Dartmouth was unexpectedly tough,” 
said coach Perry Bland. 


Five UVM runners scored in the race, which 
featured 54 runners. Captain Karen Bucke finished 
8th, Anne Anglim 9th, Patty Roach IJ1th, Jan- F 
nette Malone 13th, and Betsy Haines 16th. 

“Bucke and Anglim both ran good times and 
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the Hall, 
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the highest standards of acade- | 
mic scholarship and 


athletic 
attainment.” And as the athletes 
“exhibiting leadership, loyalty 
and service to the University and 
- for active participation in athle- 
tics,” Anne Schiavone and Kevin 
Sullivan were given the Semans 
_ award for 1982. 

In order to be nominated to 
eligible individuals 
must have graduated from the 
University at least 10 years 


previously. Those nominated are ' 


placed in one of three categories 
dependent on how many years 
ago they graduated. If they are 
not elected in their first year of 
nomination, their names will 
stay on the ballot for the next 
few years until the individual is 
either voted into induction or is 
dropped from the candidate list. 

As of 1982, 89 individuals 
are enshrined in the room. Of 
these, Peggy Nutt Mitchell (°69) 
is the only woman. She excelled 
in field hockey and skiing while 
at UVM and later went on to 
national prominence as a kayak 
racer. The shortage of women in 
the Hall can be attributed to the 
lack of serious interscholastic 
competition at UVM before the 
late 70s. Assistant Athletic 
Director Richard Farnham said 
that as soon as more women 
athletes are eligible, more will be 
in the Hall. 

“When the late 1980 come 
around, we'll see more women 
inducted. It should start to 
balance out every year from, 
then on,” he said. 

Last year saw two new 
inductees join their fathers in 
the Hall of Fame. Jeff Taft 
(68), a soccer player, joined 
father Chet (733), who played 
basketball and baseball. And 
Dave LaPointe (’69) joined his 
father Ralph (751). Dave played 
baseball and basketball for the 

Cats. The elder LaPointe was 


one of the distinguished few 
who was among the first class of 
inductees. LaPointe, Gutterson, 
Larry Killick (47), who was a 
basketball player who went on 
to the pros with Baltimore, and 
Francis Taylor (41), a four- 
sport letterman, were all in this 
first class along with Ray Collins 
and Larry Gardner. 

Collins and Gardner had 
somewhat parallel careers in that 
both played for and graduated 
from UVM in 1909, went on to 
play pro ball for the Boston Red 
Sox, and eventually coached the 
Catamount program at different 
times. Collins was a local boy 
who ended his major league 
pitching career with an 86-52 
lifetime record and a reputation 
for being one of the few pitchers 
Ty Cobb ever had trouble with. 
Collins was a 20-game winner 
in 1914 and he dueled Christy 
Mathewson to a tie in a.1912 
World Series game called by 
darkness. A faded clipping in the 
Hall notes the day he started, 
and won, both ends of a dduble-, 
header again: 


Gardner, a lifetime .287 
hitter, is remembered as one of 
the all-time great Red Sox third 
basemen. He played on three 
World Championship clubs at 
Boston, including the 1916 
team, the’ last Red Sox club to 
go all the way. After his career, 
Gardner served 17 years as 
UVM’s head coach. He also was 
the school’s Athletic Director 
for a period of time. 


The next time the Hall of 
Fame opens to the public will be 
on Homecoming Weekend in 
October. At four p.m. on Friday 
of that weekend, the doors will 
open for an open house prior to 
the informal portrait ceremonies 
honoring this year’s inductees. 


The public is ~encouraged to, 


attend. e, 
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finished higher than last year,” said Bland. 

On Saturday, the team will get another crack at 
Dartmouth, among other teams, at the Williams 
Invitational in Williamstown, Massachusetts. 


Van Der Eens Injured 


Overshadowing the Volleyball team’s 2-4 12th 
place finish at the 16-team Massachusetts Invitational 
last weekend was the loss to injury of Lauren Van 
Der Eens, “the team’s best hitter,” according to 
coach Patty Foster. 

Van Der Eens was injured when her foot landed 
awkwardly on a teammate after attempting a double 
block. She finished the game and later played full 
matches against Maine and Bridgeport State, but 
when the team returned to Burlington the injury was 
diagnosed as a fracture of the fourth Metatarsal bone 
in her foot. At the very least, she will miss three 
weeks. 


At the Tournament, UVM finished third in its 
four-team picliminary group. They lost to eventual 
group winners Brown and to tournament finalist 
Keene State. They beat Sacred Heart. 

In their consolation group, the Cats lost to Salem 
in the match in which Van Der Eens went down. 
They came back to beat Maine, then lost to Bridge- 
port State. Setters Ann Stein and Kathy Leonard 
were particularly 
according to Foster. 


impressive in the Tournament, 


Though her team now faces a good chunk of 
their season without their tallest player (Van Der 
Eens is 59”), Foster isn’t about to give up. 

“We had only one week of practice coming into 
that Tournament,” she said. “The other teams had 

been practicing two, and in some cases,three weeks. 
With a little more practice we could have beaten 


anyone there.” 
—Alex Nemerov 
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31 corors, 
Great Prices, 


ONLY 


ONCE 
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CUSTOM PRINTED T-SHIRTS AND SPORTSWEAR 


32 Main St. CUSTOM PRINTED } 
Winooski, VT 05404 


802-655-2559 T-SHIRTS 4 


"DO IT RIGHT THE FIRST TIME” 
AND EVERY TIME! 


OUTREACH 


a Preventative Educational 
Network 


WORKSHOPS 


New Findings in Women’s Sexuality, Wednesday, Sept. 29, 7:00-8:30 PM at 
A131 Living/Learning Center with Kay Frances Schepp of Counseling & Testing. 
Keeping a Personal Journal, Tuesdays, Oct. 5, 12, 19, 26, 4:00-5:30 PM. To 
encourage the writing process for personal growth and academic effectiveness 
at 41 South Prospect St., 3rd floor conference room with Hal Woods of Center for 
Service Learning. 

Understanding How to Work Thru Loss, Wednesday, Nov. 3 from 3:00-4:30 PM 
at Counseling & Testing Center with Alice Outwater. 

Personal Assertiveness on Monday, Oct. 4 from 3:00-5:00 PM with Kay Frances 
Schepp at Counseling & Testing. 


SI aaa a aa kr ce mS BE Se Sr ee 


. STUDY SKILLS SERIES 
Redstone Campus, Christie Main Lounge, Mondays 7:00-8:30 PM 


Time Management on Sept. 27 with Susanne Trela of Project S.T.AY. 
Study Skills on Oct. 4 with Mica De Angelis of Project S.T.A-Y. 


- Improving Attitude & Academic Effectiveness through hypnosis, deep 


relaxation and imagery on Oct. 11 with Richard Does of Counseling & Testing. 


STAY HEALTHY AND HAPPY THIS SEMESTER SERIES 
East Campus, Austin Main Lounge, Tuesdays, 7:00-8:30 PM 


Women and Sport. How to condition yourself for a healthier life. On Oct. 12 with 
Laura Peterson and Mandy Hotchkiss of Recreational Sports. 

Sensible Nutrition. Honest self assessment and modification of eating habits to 
help you gain more control of your health on Oct. 19 with Kathy Ryback, 
Graduate Assistant, University Health Services. 


Stress Management. How to reduce your stress and feel confident and good 
about yourself on Oct. 26 with Nancy Koch of Counseling & Testing. 


BUILDING HEALTHY RELATIONSHIP SERIES 
Main Campus, C.B.W. Annex, Fireplace Lounge, Tuesdays 7:00-8:30 PM 


Clear Communications. Ways of communicating that build healthy relationships 
with family, friends, roommates, lovers, on Oct. 26 with Alice Outwater of 
Counseling & Testing. 


Sex and Personal Style. Clarifying your values and wants concerning sexuality 
on Nov. 2 with Kay Frances Schepp of Counseling & Testing. 


Understanding Yourself in Relationships. Identifying your own attitudes and 
behaviors that contribute to success or distress in relationships on Nov. 9 with 
Sam Dietzel of Counseling & Testing. 


DE EP ea i eS SEN I TE ee OS ar a 


On-going Groups and Drop-in Hours at the Counseling & Testing Center 
The Counseling & Testing Center is open free of charge to all full and part time students 
carrying six credits or more for individual counseling, testing, groups and educational activities. 
Please call 3340 to pre-register. 

DROP IN for Improving Academic Effectiveness throuh deep relaxation and guided imagery. 
Any Thursday 11:00 AM with Richard Does. 

DROP IN for students wanting help Solving Learning Problems any Thursday and Friday 

1:00-4:00 PM with Nancy Oliker or Nancy Magnus. 

Eating Disorders Group begins Tuesday Oct. 5, for 10 weeks 4:00-5:30 PM with Alice Outwater. 
Support Group for Students Returning after time away from school begins Oct. 6, 12:00-1:00 
PM. Bring a bag lunch. With Nancy Houle. 

Career Clarification Seminar begins Oct. 6 for five (5) weeks 3:00-4:30 PM with Gary De Carolis. 
Group for people who want to Learn to Identify and Change Self-defeating Patterns in 
Important Relationships begins Oct. 6 for six (6) weeks 3:00-5:00 PM with Sam Dietzel and 
Nancy. Koch. 

Women’s Sexuality Group. Understanding sexuality and sexuality enhancement begins Oct 6 for 
four (4) weeks 6:00-7:30 PM with Barbara Collins, Graduate Student of Counseling & Testing. 
MEN'S SUPPORT GROUP begins October 7 th rough November 18, 6:30-8;00 PM 
with Jim Collins, Graduate student of Counseling and Testing 


Attend 


SEA SEMESTER 


One-semester program in 
oceanography and maritime - 
_ affairs. Attend class for 
Six weeks in Woods Hole and 
then join the R/V WESTWARD, 
a 125’ schooner for a six- 
week research cruise to the 
North Atlantic, Caribbean, 
Gulf of Mexico or Sargasso 
Sea. Semesters start every 
two months year-round. 
For information contact: 


SEA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Box 6a Woods Hole, MA 02543 ~ 
(617) 540-3954 


CHEESE 


“The smart buyers’ 
cheese store” 


ILE IT LASTS 


European = 
MOZZARELLA. 1.99, 


Great-tasting cooking — snacking cheese at a great price — 
compare at $2.99 lb. 


*2.59 ib. 
Cabot Sharp 3-lb. Cheddar Block .... *8.29 ea. 
(Reg. $8.89) 

Italian White Table Wine (1.5 litre) .. . *2.69 
(Reg. $4.79) 


New Cracker Sensation — 
“Cracottes” (France) 
(Reg. $1.69) 


French Brie de Meaux 
(Reg. $4.99 Ib.) 


*1.19 box 


398 Pine Street, Burlington, Vermont 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5:30 Sat. 9:30-5 


‘An Evening with Studs 
Terkel’ 


Author of the best 

selling books: — 

‘‘Hard Times” and 
“Working” 


Also-Folksingers-Jon 
Gailmor and Fred Small 
Burlington Memorial Auditorium 
Sat. Sept. 25 - 8:00pm. 
Advanced sales $3.00-available 
at Mayor’s Office & local 
bookstores 
$3.50 at the door 


Sponsored by: 
Mayor’s Council on Arts 


Mayor’s Youth Office 


must remember this, 
that hiss is not a hiss, 
it’s your stereo going 


casablinka... 


save a bundle- As much as 50% off 
list! Or trade your old stereo equipement 
for anything in stock- New or Used. All 


a a 


components fully guaranteed. 


1062 North Ave. Burlington, 863-3711 
A DIVISION OF ACME ELECTRONICS 


= |[S2iehange 


OPEN TUES. THRU SAT. 8:30-5:30. CLOSED MONDAY | 


SO MUCH 


FOR SO LITTLE 


When you want the best sound for the money, 
it pays to stick to basics. Our $299 system isn't 
loaded with gadgets, but we've never heard 
another $300 system that even comes close 
to sounding as good. One big reason is the 
receiver. We had to buy a /ot of these to get 
the price that makes this system possible, but 
that’s all right. If you want a $300 system, and 
you hear this one, you're gonna buy this one. 


DIGITAL TUNING 


Easy, quick, and accurate. 
The BSR RX-300 features 
a bright, clear digital readout 
of the FM or AM frequenc 
it's tuned to. A center- 
channel! indicator makes 
aistortion-free reception a | 
snap. Muting zaps annoying | 
noise between stations. 


30 REAL WATTS 
PER CHANNEL 


...at less than 0.07% 
distortion, both channels 
driven, 8 ohm loads. That's 
a lot more power than most\ 
comparably priced systems 
| 


give you, and a /ot cleaner, 
too.. 


WELL-DESIGNED 
LOUDSPEAKERS 


Quality engineering and | 
quality parts make for quality 
sound, and these two-way 
Becker speakers have all 
three. Other speakers at 
the price may have more 
plastic gizmos on ‘em, but 
they can't match the solid 
bass or clear treble! 


“OLD RELIABLE” 


BSR’s turntable sounds 
great, treats records right 
and goes on working for 
years and years. 


HIGH-QUALITY 
CARTRIDGE 


ADC is one of the grand 
old names in hifi, and they 
got that way by making 
quality products like the 
cartridge that comes with 
this system. It tracks lighter 
and sounds better than the 
cartridges used in most 
systems you can buy tor é@ 
price even close to $299: 
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APRILS ATTIC | 


vintage clothing ® antiques 


(we Great Fall 
i-**\ Clothes for 
Men & 
Women: 


TUESDAY — COLLEGE NIGHT 


30¢ Drafts, 99¢ Tropical Punch 
Nachos & Wings 99¢ 


Entertainment by John Stone 


THURSDAY — LADIES NITE 


1/2 price on well drinks Jackets 
Suits 
Sweaters 
Vests 


Coats 


7-Midnight 


HAPPY HOUR 4-7 UPSTAIRS AT THE CHAMPLAIN MILL RESTAURANT 


Dining under Glass... 


and lots morein 
wool, cotton & Rayon 
| 197 College St., Burlington Hours 10:30-5:30 Mon-Sat 


| Happy Hour steamers n’shrimp 4-7 

' Acoustic Jazz Trio, Fri., Sat. 9-12pm 

The Magic of David Abram Fri. 5:30-8:30pm 
|Sunday Best-our unique brunch menu 
*11-3:30pm 


Serving daily from 11:30am, dinner from 5pm : 
Late Night Menu offered weeknights till 12pm weekends till lam 


99¢ Special: 
2 eggs, toast & coffee 


Try us for blintzes, pancakes, latkes, muffins, bagels, crois- 
sants, Sausage, yogurt, granola, and fruit salad too! 


pe 


204 Main St. 
Burlington, Vt. 
862-7517 


Mon.-Thurs. 7 a.m.-7:30 p.m. 
- Fri. 7 a.m.-8:30 p.m. 
- Sat. 8.a.m.-6 p.m. 


Catering with Advance Notice 


HAVING A 
ONTACT LENS 
PROBLEM? 


Poor View 
Red Eyes 
Burn 


| CALL JEANE DIXON’S HOROSCOPES - BY- PHONE: 


You never know what might happen today. But you can always ask the 

stars. Jeane Dixon’s latest one-minute forecast is just a phone call away — 24 
hours a day. It’s always fun to call, and if you check the rate chart, you ll find 
out when you can call for practically nothing. And who knows. That one call 


HOW ABOUT A 


Itchy 
SECOND OPINION 


Foggy 


| might just make your day. 


Aries (March 22-April 20) . . . 1-212-976-5050 
Taurus (April 21-May 21)... . 1-212-976-5151 
Gemini (May 22-June 21). . . . 1-212-976-5252 
Cancer (June 22-July 23) .. . . 1-212-976-5353 
Leo (July 24-Aug. 23)......- 1-212-976-5454 


Libra (Sept. 24-Oct. 23)... . . 1-212-976-5757 
Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 22) . . . 1-212-976-5858 
Sagittarius (Nov. 23-Dec. 21) 1-212-976-5959 
Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 20). . 1-212-976-6060 
Aquarius (Jan. 21-Feb. 19) . . 1-212-976-6161 
Pisces (Feb. 20-March 21) . . 1-212-976-6262 


Halos 
Dr. Floyd M. Lapidow 


Dr. Reid L. Grayson : 
Eye Strain 


Virgo (Aug. 24-Sept. 23) .. . . 1-212-976-5656 Optometrists 
Ist Min. Extra Min. Pain 
Monday-Friday 8am-5pm = 58¢ 39¢ These rates apply on calls you Contact Lens Center ‘ 
Sunday-Friday 5 pm-11 pm 34¢ 24¢ dial yourself, no operator 230 College St.,Burl, Drying Out 
Sunday-Friday 11 pm-8 am 23¢ 16¢ involved, from the Burlington area. 658-3330 
All Day Saturday 23¢ 16¢ Tax not included. ; 
Sunday 8am-5 pm 23¢ 16¢ *A service mark of Horoscopes-By-Phone [nc 37 Lincoln St. 
Essex Junction 
© New England Telephone 878.5509 
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“Rep al the Nick’ rresenrs 


THE NEW YORKER FILMS FESTIVAL 


Stop by the theater to pick up a full 
Festival schedule 


Friday, September 24th through Tuesday, September 28th 


THE MARRIAGE OF MARIA BRAUN 
The spellbinding, funny. and haunting story of one 
name of “love” and a very unique marriage staring 
Hanna Schygulla. Fassbinder’s most popular and acces- 


sible film that also appeared on just about every ten best 
list. around the country and world. This was the 


2:20, 7:00 


IN A YEAR OF THIRTEEN MOONS 


Made the same year as “Maria Braun,” this brilliant and unique 
work staring Volker Spengler 1s the story of the « Joomed last 
days of a transsexual and what he did for love. Manic, bizarre 


challenging and finest films 


12:00, 4:35, 9:20 


Wednesday, September 29th through Saturday, October 2nd 
DONA FLOR AND HER TWO HUSBANDS 


s her all the security her first marnage lacked, but none of the excite 


, 5:45, 9:40 


and music featuring the musi of Peter Tosh, 
Bunny Wailer, Junior Murvin, and Jacob 


to ‘The Harder They Come 
12:00, 3:50, 7:45 


222 College St. Burlington 


“"TEMPEST'’ is one of the liveliest 
movies of the year.” — 


David Denby, NEW YORK MAGAZINE 


“'TEMPEST’ isa S “"TEMPEST’ is a 
warm, perceptive, _™% irst-rate bit of 
satiric, amusing  »~ /* filmmaking.’ 
film...touched  § ] . _, Can tranklin 
with magiot : QS ANGELES 
_ ease . “ A stagegeringly 

: _ beautiful- 


LL 


A surprising comedy. 


COLUMBIA PICTURES Presents PAUL MAZURSKY $. TEMPEST 
oom JOHN CASSAVETES GENA ROWLANDS SUSAN SARANDON VITTORIO GASSMAN RAUL JULIA 
woutt MOLLY RINGWALO *: STOMU YAMASHTA *s PAUL MIAZURSKY x LEON CAPETANOS 
tweet STEVEN BERNHARDT wu PATO GUZMAN "is PAUL MAZURSKY ° 


PG | PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED a> Onginal soundtrack available on Casablanca Records ano GORE DO [ecesy stereo | 


1M SELECTED THEATRES 
SOME MATERIAL MAY NOT BE SUITABLE FOR CHiLOREN | | Tapes. manufactured and marketed by Polygram é isaheniale: 


ole embie 
©1982 COLUMBIA PICTURES INDUSTAIES INC Fintares 


12:30, 3:15, 6:00, 8:45 


EXCITING FILMS NOW 
PLAYING AT THE 
NICKELODEON... 


TEMPEST 


asterworks by Rainer Werner Fassbinder /° 


CHILLY SCENES 
s brilliant nse to wealth and power — all in the 


Ann Beattie novel of an 


ough film for the New German Cinema 


ceiving national attention. 


AN OFFICER AND A GENT 
MAN: 


school and falls in love with a 
local girl. 
yromanuc, “13 Moons” is one of Fassbinder’s most 

DIVA: 

The most important, 
imaginative, and delightful 
film to come out of France in 


everywhere with its 


im that launched recent interest in Brazilian films and the career of 


Ty TTT 
the incomparable Sonia Braga in this country. Based on the Jorge Amado RB a | | la Nn C 
. 


Dona Flor’ is the story of ayoung widow whose second mariage 


A classic and intoxicating erotic comedy directed by Bruno Barreto 


ROCKERS 


>bration of Jamaica's Rastafarian culture 


A funny and ENGAGING SUCC essor 


ickelodieon 
incmas 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE 


Comedy...drama...and a touch of 
magic. That’s the alchemy of 
“Tempest’’, concocted by Paul 
Mazursky, whose numerous hits 
have included ‘‘Harry and Tonto” 
** An Unmarried Woman”’ and 
“Bob & Carol & Ted & Alice”. 


A great comedy based on the 


obsessive and hilarious young 
man desperately in love with a 
confused, married woman. A 
Boston cult hit that is now re- 


A truly wonderful, old-fashioned 
romantic film about a drifter who 
joins the naval officer candidate's 


years is setting box-office records 


12:00, 2:15, 4:30, 6:45, 9:10 United Artists Clessvos 


Rex Reed 


ANDA 
GENTLEMAN 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS 


Recorded program info: 863-9515 


“A MIRACLE. IT WILL LEAVE YOU 
FEELING 10 FEET TALL’ 


A LORIMAR-MARTIN ELFAND PRODUCTION:A TAYLOR HACKFORD FILM 


RICHARD GERE: DEBRA WINGER 
~ AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN 


Also starring DAVID KEITH and LOUIS GOSSETT, JR. as ‘Foley - Original Music by JACK NITZSCHE 
Written by DOUGLAS DAY STEWART: Produced by MARTIN ELFAND - Directed by TAYLOR HACKFORD 
RESTRICTED -S> A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 4 


PARENT OR ADULT GUARDIAN 


12:00, 2:15, 4:35, 7:00, 9:30 


“A Charming 


—Joseph Gelmis, Newsday 


‘*A Very 
Funny Film?’ 


—Andrew Sarris, Village Voice 


An grits eserves 


and Affectionate 
Romantic Comedy’”’ 


Chilly’"Scenes of Winter 


A New Version‘of Joan Micklin Silvers Head Over Heels 


Chilly Scenes of Winter Starring JOHN HEARD MARY BETH HURT 
Also Starring PETER RIEGERT Co-starring KENNETH McMILLAN 
GLORIA GRAHAME Screenplay and Directed by JOAN MICKLIN SILVER 
Based on the novel Chilly Seénes of Winter by ANN BEATTIE 
Produced by. MARK METCALF. AMY ROBINSON GRIFFIN OUNNE 
Director of Photography BOBBY BYRNE Music KEN LAUBER 


A TRIPLE PLAY PRUUUUTION RANARLEX CAMEHA & LENSES BY PANAVISION COUOR BY METROCO OR 
PRINTS AY TECHNIK OL-OR! Redo me paper nack "om Popurat Liorary 


(PG a> United Artists Classics 


Copyege © 198) Urea Aner) Comparator 


5 as i 


1:00, 3:00, 5:00, 7:00, 9:00 


It's Cerrific’ “nes 


Sun-Times 


“UR Bo ee 


THE VERMONT CYNIC 


Mon. thru Fri.: 12:15, 2:20, 
4:30, 6:50, 9:10 
Sat. & Sun. 9:10 pm only 


Special Sat/Sun. showings, 
12:30, 3:00, 6:40 
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By Lynn Cline 
and Kimberley Reynolds 
Not long ago it was chic to 
look poor. The “flea market” 
look was in, and with it came 
peasant blouses, army/navy sur- 
plus gear, and patched jeans. 
 Jronically, today’s tight econo- 
mic times have swept in fashion 
with an elegant, classic flair. 
Even in hair styles, the long and 
free look of yesterday has been 
tamed to a precision cut: simple 
but sophisticated, unexpectedly 
sexy with a quiet impact. 

For this fall, The New York 
Times Magazine is advocating 
the seductive silhouette — a lean 
and curvy style accentuating the 
waistline, posterior, and legs. It 
can be found in slim skirts, 
tailored suits with a fitted 
jacket, as well as in more con- 
yentionally casual garments such 
as sweater dresses and sweat-suit 
velour. Although The New York 
Times may be a year ahead of 
general fashion trends and close- 
ly follows the European style, it 
nevertheless offers a fashion in 
which women can find comfort 
and ease, yet still look tempting, 
attractive, and chic without 
surrendering personal style. 

To help provide the per- 
sonal “you” look, boutiques, 
specialty shops, and large depart- 
ment stores are offering a 
dazzling selection of fall fashion 
for the contemporary dresser. 
The smaller boutiques tend to 
follow the trend with a ‘‘newer” 
and flashier look. Brand names 
like Esprit, Andre Bini, Norma 
Kamali, and Fenn, Wright and 
Mason dangle from display 
tacks, brandishing a vogue and 
never modest image. In larger 
department stores, the serious 
Shopper will find the classic 
fashionables by designers such as 
Liz Claiborne, Calvin Klein, 
Geoffrey Beene and Jones of 
New York: trendsetters with an 


S } updated yet moderate look. 


Burlington is a fashion cen- 
ter that welcomes these national 
trends. Appalachian Gap is one 
of the many boutiques and 

_ Specialty shops in downtown 

_ Burlington, along with Mayfair 


_ 4nd Expressions, which make 


the Queen City an updated 
_ Potpourri for fashion-conscious 


a men. Jody, a salesclerk at 


palachian Gap, says, “We 
ve nothing as wild as Fiorucci, 
we offer stylish clothing.” 
the look here is “in.” Dresses 
‘ith puffed shoulders and slim 
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waists are fashioned in the 
Elizabethan style; cashmere, 
angora and mohair sweaters 


portray a rugged, layered look; 
and bold black and whites cut 
closely to the body create a 
seductive silhouette. 


Mayfair is an_ elegant 
“specialty shop” bringing in 
quality clothes that are not 


found in more traditional New 
England stores. “We're not 
trendy, boutiquish, or faddy, 
says Jay Pasackow of Mayfair. 
“We’re buying what’s in fashion: 
designers like Norma Kamali, 
Merona Sports, Adrianne Vitta- 
dini, and Beene Bag.” 

According to Pasackow, the 
store offers four different styles. 
A high fashion “‘country look” 
of tweeds, corduroys and hand- 
knitted sweaters combined with 
full skirts and low-heeled riding 
boots create an 
image. Coordinated and classy 
suits, with short jackets and slim 
skirts, give women the flash they 
want for “‘city dressing.” For the 
“dressy evening,” women are 
choosing simple, understated, 
yet elegant dresses. Ruffled 
blouses with fine detail and 
prints, along with the upcoming 
leisure wear of bright-colored 
velours and warm-up suits com- 
prise the “daytime” attire. 

Magrams, a larger depart- 
ment store, offers the more 
sophisticated, suburban styles of 
Liz Claiborne, Ralph Lauren, 
and Jones of New York with 
crepe. wool skirts and fitted 
jackets. Karen Hagy, one of the 
buyers for Magrams, says “The 
tuxedo look is in, with variations 


on color. We'll be seeing a lot of 
taffeta and velvet, along with 
the ‘new’ Christian Dior look.” 
These clothes are fashionable, 
affordable, and equip the 
woman with a style that is 
strong in statement and pur- 
pose. 

Most of the clothes Burling- 
ton shops carry are brought in 
from the New York or the 
Boston area. The purchases are 
made either by store owners 
who take monthly buying trips 
to personally select the line of 
clothing they feel is most suited 
to their shop’s image, Or through 
their buying offices located in 
New York. 

The buying offices are gen- 
erally used by larger stores, and 
are in constant contact with 
what’s happening in the fashion 
arena. They “shop the market” 


“outdoors”’ - 


lashy, 


in order to inform the owner of 


what’s upcoming, giving the 
owner a multitude of styles to 
choose for show on the floor. 

Buyers begin looking for 
each season’s clothing line well 
before the season starts. “It’s 
not unusual for us to be looking 
at fall lines in early spring,” said 
Jay Pasackow of Mayfair’s. “We 
select what we think will be the 
fashion for the upcoming fall, 
and start to present it to our 
customers in mid-summer.” 
Spring fashions, as well, are 
shown in the cold winter months 
and are usually selected during 
the previous fall. 

Once the clothes are put on 
the racks, stores mark up prices 
at about 100%. In the Burling- 
ton area the retail price tag 
ranges, . from twenty to two 
hundred dollars, depending on 


‘the detail and fabric an item 


contains. 


Most buyers from Burling-— 
ton choose their clothes for the - 
' magnetic colors or-subdued into 


look as well as for practicality. 
“It’s impractical to buy cotton 
pants for a fall line here in 
Vermont,” said one shop owner. 
“We take both the weather and 
the style into consideration.” 

While Burlington store 
owners and buyers were shop- 
ping for the 1982 fall fashion 
line in autumn 1981, what did 
they think would appeal to 
women? Their choices, hemmed 
in only by the limits of the 
market’s offerings, have deter- 
mined what’s “in” the stores 
today and what’s “in” fashion 
now. 


Bold 


Classic items, such as the 
timeless trench, English tweed 
blazers, and Fair Isle sweaters 
don’t undergo major transforma- 
tions each season, but are 
nevertheless updated in color 
and altered slightly in style — all 
in keeping with the tempo of the 
times. A cashmere wrap, cut big, 
bold and long with padded 
shoulders is on the racks this 
fall. Another coat, a mid-calf 
length wrap, simple in shape, 
made of heavy-weight sweat- 
shirting cotton/acrylic (by 
Norma Kamali) is stylish and a 
sure, solid buy. 

Rich textured fabrics are 
weaving their way more and 
more into the minds of design- 
ers. Suedes and leather are being 
textured into skirts, vests, jac- 
kets and pants, appearing in 
natural cowhide colors, yet 
often deviating to different 
shades of reds and blues. Mohair, 
cashmere and angora sweaters, 
soft and fuzzy, are spun into 


autumnal shades. The “sweater 
look” either clings or falls with 
the body, bunching into many 
layers. 

Look for quality colors this 
fall. Rather than sporting blatant 
brights, many are turning to the 
more subtle shades of charcoal- 
grey, burgundy and navy, Off- 
key hues, taupes, mauve and 
stone are “in.” Camel, pearl- 
grey, oyster and beige are also 
blending their way into this 
year’s fall fashions. Black is 
always a safe and excellent color 


Lt Justin, 


C 


Burlington's 
Shopper 
Guide 


Appalachian Gap: College 
Street, Burlington — The store is 
stocked with plush wide-waled 
cords, Elizabethan dresses, full 
skirts, and comfortable shirts, all 
from Esprit. Santa Fe sweaters, 
thick and great for the new 
bulky layered-look from Andre 
Bini line the shelves; And one 
can’t overlook the silk handker- 
chiefs, knitted scarves, hats, 
earrings and other accessories 
Appalachian Gap offers. Prices 
range from $20 to $100. 


Expressions: Main Street, 
Burlington — The sporty and 
sharp look of smart sweater vests 
and high collared classic white 
shirts of Fenn, Wright and 
Manson, provide a tasteful fall 
look. A variety of Esprit items 
line the racks, from grey and 
black striped velour mini-skirts 
to long subtle colored sweater 
dresses. In the lingerie depart- 
ment, brightly colored striped 
bikini panties, cotton under- 
shirts, and. socks by Perry Ellis 
will make any fall shopper feel 
good all under. Prices range from 
$40 to $150. 


Mayfair: in the Marketplace, 
upper Church Street, Burlington 
— Norma Kamali, Liz Claiborne, 
Merona Sport and Adrianne 
Vittadini are only a few of the 
top name designers in this store. 
Women from age 18 to 70 can 
shop here for elegant yet simple 
and understated evening dresses, 
a country look of tweeds, full 
skirts and linen blouses, coor- 
dinated suits, and a new leisure 
line of magnetic colored velours. 
Prices range from $50 to $200. 

Plum Crazy: Main Street, 
Winooski — Located in an old 
service station garage, Plum 
Crazy can offer fall shoppers the 
wild styles of Fioracci. Whatever 
you want to call the clothes, 
mod, funk, new wave, the colors 
here are bold, bright and magne- 
tic. Small glittery bags, cat 
glasses, T-shirts and a selection 
for men fill the plush interior of 
the store. Prices range from $20 
to $100. 


Nan Patrick: Located on 
College Street, this boutique 


- offers a “high-fashion country” 


look, and a little bit of every-" 
thing that appeals to the woman 
with a flair for fashion. Three- 
piece suits, traditional Oxford 
shirts, long full skirts, and 
straight, slim pants fill the racks, 
and flaunt the latest in fashion. 
Both classic and casual looks 
reign here, in the price range 
from $20 to $150. 

Magrams: Smack in the 
middle of Church Street, 
Magrams is Burlington’s depart- 
ment store, packed to*the roof 
with every item to complete 
a woman’s wardrobe, Four 
departments of various attire 
cater to any personal style, and 
prices vary from a budget line of 
wear to a more sophisticated 
designer look. 

Crispin Leather: On lower 


College Street, this specialty 
shop offers updated, quality 
clothing in... exactly what its 
name implies. Slick leather, 
soft. suede, and python-skin 


boots, starting at $69, as well as 
luscious suede skirts, pants and 
jackets line the walls in a 
dazzling array. of colors, The 


5 store boasts a wide selection of 


top-name boot styles, such as 
Tony Lama, and, of 
course, Frye, to boot, 


¢. 
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‘ cont'd. on pg. 28 
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Sober. 25 vintage suit. 


Attractive! Seaforth of Canada sweater, Us khakis. 


Co-starring Clothes 

Costume has become the 
co-star of drama and film. 
Lately, half the fun of watching 
a supposedly Academy Award 
calibre film is in the clothes our 
favorite stars are wearing. Much 
of the time, the clothes are so 
attractive because of the cool of 
the actor wearing them. Other 
times they’re attractive in spite 
of the character. Herewith, a list 
of the unsung heroes of modern 
film: 
merican Gigolo: 

The Armani suits were great 

on that nerd, Gere. 
French Lieutenant’s Woman: 

That great green cape, and 
the bird-watching gear were 
sumptuous performers. 
Raiders of the Lost Ark: 

Harrison Ford’s Fedora has 
proved quite influential. The 
khaki suede was another big 
winner. 


Star Wars: 

Fashion has drawn on the 
vividness of white-contra-black. 
Did Bill Blass design C3P-O? 
Chariots of Fire: 

These costumes brought 
together vigor and history in 
design, I’d venture that 80% of 
this ‘movie was the clothes. 
During Academy Award time, 
Bloomingdale’s had a_ special 
department of the store set aside 
for Alan Flusser imitations of 
the modern Oxbridge look. This 
is the movie that made the 
industry realize how important 
costume canbe to the typically 
lethargic American consumer, 
Brideshead Revisited: 

Charles’ Fair Isle sweater 
was undeniably the star of this 
six-week long British affair de 
Tele. Who could have guessed 
that the small screen could 
be so sumptuous before Brides- 
head? The level of costuming on 


a 


. Argyle sweater, collarless shirt by Manhatten. 


Pisotos by Alex Williams 


Network-made epics has risen 
ten-fold since the BBC import. 
Epicurean clothes attract viewers 
more than stars can. Who 
watched that Bette Davis made- 
for-TV movie? I didn’t for long 
and it was all Bette Davis’ fault, 
she should have allowed herself 
to be costumed. 
Midsummer 
Comedy: 

The costumes sure did bet- 
ter in the country than Woody 
Allen did. 

Napoleon: 

Coppola gets credit for 
bringing military coats and dark 
colors back into fashion. 

Diner: 

Everything from Chester- 
field coats to bowling shirts has 
come from this one. 

Road Warriors: 

_ Is Mel Gibbson wearing a 
Claude Montana, or a Giorio 
Armani? I can’t tell. e 


Night’s Sex 


sis & 


Glasses, Vuarnet & Julbo, France. 


Cotton flannel shirt, knit tie. Pendleton shirt, Paul Stuart tie. 


The Long Trail: Coat 


and Tie Required 


By David Gravelie 

As recent Fall men’s wear 
seasons slipped past, their focus 
moved from the nightclub to the 
ballroom and then to the club- 
house. Much to our benefit, this 
Fall’s men’s. fashion has moved 
right into the Great Outdoors. 
The clothes have evolved to be 
just what Vermont is: vigorous. 
sober, and attractive with a deep 
sense of history. 

The crash of the New Wave 
splashed away the mellowness of 
earlier years. Gauze and metal 
buttons were removed to make 
way for radical dance floor gear: 
sneakers, asymmetrical zippers, 
and thin ties. Designers used 
everything, from reflector tape 
to dark glasses to affect a 
raucous, late-night, rock-n-roll 
club atmosphere. 

Time passed and by Fall, 
1980 polish and elegance were 
the fare. It was satin here, 
calfskin there, and ginseng oil in 
the hair. Prison colors and 
severe cuts survived beyond the 
New Wave but the Image was 
slick and chic. 1980 was the year 
of the Armani suit, monochro- 
matic and pallid elegance sator- 
jalized. However, red socks and 
yellow ties began to crop up. 
And so off fashion went, from 
the ballroom to the clubhouse. 

In 1981 there were those 
“club” ties with birds and horses 
stitched into them. “In” were 
heavy tweeds, prep colors and 
any shoe sold by Sebago. 
Designers insisted that fashion 
was a thing of the past. The 
word “‘style” kept cropping up. 
Non-fashion was the fashion, 
However, strong trends were 
evident and health provided a 
theme for it all. Despite preten- 
tions otherwise, advances were 
made in the realm of COLOR. 

Thanks to the vivid snobbi- 
ness of last year, Everglades Club 
colors were washed and mixed 
into a fine esoteric palate. 
“Summer” colors were drawn 
into woolens and bulky knits, 
winter white getting the most 
attention. 

This season is an extension 
of last year, in some ways, but 
there is a new fundamental 
theme. Last year was a dapper, 
sporty one where this is a 
somber, woodsy one. Compare 
colors: 1981 had yellow, pink, 
sky, mint, etc. 1982 has black, 
navy, pine, steel, wine, etc. 
There were lots of traditional 
tweeds but this year they’re even 
bulkier, and draw on the nordic 
qualities of Scotch plaids, Last 
year, suspenders were re-dis- 
covered; this year’s are the red 
woodsman’s type. 1981 was a 
season of color, stripe, and silk. 
This year it’s all texture, weave 
and material: rich textures, 
complex weaves, and materials 
like sweatshirt cotton, black 
leather, and tartan. The most 
important features of this year 
are the knit and plaid wools 
appearing in wonderful socks, 
sweaters, and jackets. (Special 
notice must go to the Missoni 
family, Alexander Julian, and 


Perry Ellis, who started it all for 
wool.) 

What if, like most men, 
you’re one of those who just 
grab the nearest clothes and go? 
What can fashion do for you? 
The fact is, everyone has to 
spend some of their hard-earned 
money for what eventually 
becomes a closet full of clothes. 
It’s important to be _ well- 
informed and careful when mak- 
ing forays into the rather uncivi- 


‘lized world of fashion retailing 


(in order to avoid owning a 
closet full of. mistakes). To 
develop a personal style that is 
more than cliche, men must 
understand the fashions. ; 
Herewith, some of this 
year’s best elements for thought- 
ful application to your personal 
style. 
Military Coats and Jackets: 
bombardier jackets, 
greatcoats, leather fieldcoats, 
Alpaca Stadium Coats (thigh 
length): 
in steel blue, navy, and gray. 
Look for very wide cuffs. 


Fedora Hats 


Vests: 

(knitted of woven wool) Double- 
breasted style with lapels, in a 
bulky tweed. 

White collared shirts 
with plaid body. 
Armani has lots) 
Rugby Jerseys : 

are back in a strong, durable 
WHY 


(Giorgio 


V and Cardigan Sweaters: 
in Navajo/Fair Isle designs. Very 
dark purples and greens are best. 


Wellington Boots: 
calf-high, black leather pull-on 
boots from West England 
stables. 


Argyle Socks: 
look for bright designs. 


Paisley Ties: 


especially in the Art Nouveau 
interpretations. 

Updated Khakis: 

with canvas rugby tabs, buttons, 
elastic waist, and, perhaps, flan- 
nel lining. 


Belts and Accessories: 

should be heayy leather and 
alligator with brass. Avoid those 
mean tibbon-stripe belts. 


woven wool plaids and cotton 
flannels. 

Tartan, Tweed, Argyle, Johnson, 
Fair Isle, Campbell, Buffalo, etc. 


If any predictions can be 
made, it can be ventured that 
metal will get a lot of attention 
next year. Emblems, tie-clips, 
cuff links, and the like will be 


used to their full potential, 
There will be influences from 
Art Deco, if from anywhere. 


Look for the return of buckles 
to shoe/boot design. 
If you plan to shop, shop in 


an unhurried way. Buy things to 
enhance what you already have, 
and, most of all, let your tastes 
prevail. Eventually your closet 
reflection of the 
qualities you find in yourself. ©@ 
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Above all new intensity... 
for your special fashion 
attitude 


A unique blend of fashion...from the 
dashing and dramatic to the casual 
and comfortable. At Mayfair you'll 

discover some of the most sensational 
looks of this (or any) season. 

Great fashion that enables you to 
project a very assured sense of self. 

The best and brighest designers 
including Norma Kamali, Perry Ellis, 

Liz Claiborne and Merona Sport. 

Accessories... Cosmetics from Clinique 
and Estee Lauder (ours alone). 

~ Come...discover a most innovative 

approach to fashion at Mayfair. 


> ee 


_ in the Marketplace, upper Church St., 


American Express, VISA, MasterCard accepted. 
| Also Mayfair Charge of course. 
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AT APPLE MOUNTAIN 
YOU DON'T HAVE TO BEAT 
OFF THE SALESPEOPLE 
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Tired of the hard sell? High pressure methods 
got you down? Well, come to Apple Mountain 
for a laid back experience. We don’t try to squeeze 
you into a tight fit or slide you into something 
you'll fall out of. We want to make you happy so 
you'll come again and again...for Levi’s jean’s 
and cords, Madewell overalls and more! 


Apple Mountain 


“The place for pants on Church St.” 
Downtown Burlington - Across from Penneys 
Open Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30, Mon. & Fri til ©. 
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The elegant European look shown by models Barb, Blair and Deb. A classic 


Will Warren 


The popular prairie look, with layers upon layers of handknit sweaters and 
vests, ruffled skirts and puffed shirts. 


Let's Go Europe | 


By Holly Sweet 

and Barbara Barvoets 

American fashion has often 
been criticized for xerox-like 
imitation of European designers. 
“The unkind word after the 
American spring showing for 
fall,’ John Duka, fashion journa- 
list for The New York Times, 
recently wrote, “was that the 
Americans had taken their cues 
more than ever directly from 
Europe.’ American fashion ex- 
perts, of course, see things 
differently. Said Donna Kara, a 
designer for the Anne Klein 
collection: “I get irritated when 
I hear people say that we get our 
ideas from Europe.” She, like 
many other top designers in this 
country, say there is a mixture 
of ideas between America and 
Europe; that although American 
fashion may be similar to its 
overseas counterparts, Ameri- 
cans tend to shy away from 
European extremes, 

Aside from the question of 
the exact extent of Europe’s 
influence, it is generally agreed 
that fashion happenings across 
the Atlantic do play a role in 
determining what the well- 
dressed American will be wear- 
ing. At UVM, for example, many 
have shed their levi cords and 
shetland sweaters, slipping in- 
stead into mini skirts, stripped 
cotton dresses, high waisted 
pants cut off at the calves and 
funky titanium earrings. A quick 
jaunt through three European 
fashion capitals — London, Paris 

mand Florence should shed 


some. light on the source of this 
fall’s styles. 

The look of Britain varies 
from Buckingham Palace to the 
streets of London. Princess Di, 
pregnant or not, is a spectacular 
trendsetter. Outfitted in every- 
thing from velvet capes to Laura 
Ashley’s innocent dresses, the 
Princess has revitalized Britain’s 
top designers. Three cheers to 
Lady Di for her fresh approach 
to conservatism: it’s not every 
woman who can combine flair 
with innocence successfully. 


Outside the palace gates 
“lurks the punk.” Some’ may 
think that punk was just a 
passing funky phase, and others 
may scorn punk as junk. But, 
punk is as prevalent in London 
as ever. It’s not just the kinky, 
dyed hair and radical music; for 
many in Britain punk is a way of 
life. And because it’s a style of 
living, punks are dressed to kill 
from head to toe, Glasses, nasty 
trinkets, nose rings, and out- 
standing hair creations work 
with the tight cut leather jackets 
and trousers, creating a _ bold, 
brute image. The. look is tough, 
focusing on extreme combina- 
tions of black and white, 

There exists no_ highly 
acclaimed fashion designer for 
these guys, nor do they need 
one. They speak for themselves. 
However, they are not left 
out in the cold to search garbage 
cans and army tanks for their 
materials and ideas, Shops along 
Kings Road and Picadilly Circus 


— popular punk territory — are 
filled with items that will satisfy 
even the most dire shopper. 
Lacking publicity from top- 
designers, punk fashion has 
turned to rock bands and their 
music for the establishment and 
maintenance of punk fashion. 
Groups like the Police and a 
newer rock band called Fashion 
articulate the trends and tone of 
the movement. Fashion’s album, 
Fabrique, provides inspiration 
with songs like “Dressed to Kill” 
and “Street Player.” The band’s 
lyrics, “Slam the door, hit the 
floor... dressed to kill,” and 
“I don’t need no one to show 
me the way, I’m a street player,” 


project the image, tone, and 
message of punk — bold and 
uninhibited. 


The basic gist of the punk 
fashion stems from variations of 
black and white clothing and 
outrageous hairstyles. Its politi- 
cal overtones are anarchistic in 
origin, setting punkers apart 
from another less __ political 
fashion and music movement, 
New Wave. 

New Wave encompasses a 
less definable area, a more 
flexible fashion movement, It 
ranges from the boppy and light 
tone of the Go Go's to the 
suave and sophisticated aura of 
Parisian debutantes, 

In Paris, the avenues are 
crowded with polka-dotted and 
striped minis, sparkling metallic 
jackets, and brightly colored 
headbands. However, New Wave 
is just one of the many compe 
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NY 
The immortal preppie look, complete with outfits derived from “The Preppie 
Handbook” and the “L.L. Bean Catalogue”. Muffy, Biff and Brooke play on 
Daddy's ‘dock. pe 
Alex Williarr 
The bold, brute and uninhibited image of punk, dressed to kill from head to toe. 
Models Barb, Blair and Ron speak for themselves, in black and white. 
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ting styles in Paris — the city still Day and night, the people 
reigns as the fashion capital of are dressed to be noticed; only 
the world. the finest fabrics are used, 

Fashions are the focus of exemplified hy a Saint Lauren ’s 
Parisians’ lives. Beaucoup de _ leopard-printed chiffon evening 
femmes fatales saunter and slink dress; even the most casual pair 
along the avenues donned inthe of cotton harem pants are 


still prevails. The look is baggy 
and layered — endless jackets 
and numerous shirts pad the 
pinches and hide the pasta. 
Armani and Versace are 
combining leather with other 


fabrics such as canvas and cotton 
latest Kenzo and Saint Lauren 


creations. Furry hats, elaborate 
scarves, baggy sweaters and 
shawls, brilliantly colored knit- 
ted skirts, legwarmers, and 
bright leather boots underline 


created with the purest cotton 
from India. If what you have on 
is not svelte and chic, then you 
must either be from the provin- 
ces or a curious tourist. 

Florence is another fashion 


to project a multi-textured feel 
and style. In addition, knitted 
clothing is in this year, with 
Missoni leading the market. 
Moving away from elegance, 
Florentine youth have become 


anishin, 
oe 


Kenzo’s recent attention to hotspot. Between pastas and fascinated with denim. Oversized 
knitted clothing and colors. pinches, one should take time to jean jackets and vests on top of 
Nothing is overlooked: from _ stroll the Via Tournabuoni, the tight skirts and pants creates the lRound-the-Clock 


Fifth Avenue of Florence. Win- 
dowshopping at Armanis and 
Guccis, One will see that leather 


hats to heels, all accessories 
combine to form the meticulous 
art of Paris fashion design. 


latest craze. 
contd. on pg. 28 


Fall Hosiery Sale 


Sept. 16—Sept. 26 
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Mon.-Fri, 9:30-9, Sat. 9:30-6, Sun. 12-5 


Great savings on Round-the-Clock’s 
best selling styles. 
Sheer-to-Waist, Control Tops, Ultra Sheers 


Round-the-Clock" presents 
its Fall collection of 
pantyhose 
" inall your favorite 
colors including the new Cultured 
Pearl Colors. Now, you can 
collect them all on sale at 
very affordable prices 


Burlington 
Square 
Mall 
658.6773 


160 College St. 


Euro | 
Burlington an , , 


cont'd from pg. 27 


Clearly, there are extreme 
differences in dress between 
Londoners, Parisians, and 
Florentines, not to mention 
Americans. Yet there are com- 
mon elements that together will 
blend a more reasonable anu 
moderate approach to this fall’s 
look for any American. Hem- 
lines are up, clothes are slimmer, 
emphasizing the silhouette. 
Jackets are baggier and longer, 
arms are fuller, and shoulders are 
padded or puffed. 

If you don’t desire the 
Parisian chic, can’t afford the 
Italian stonewashed leather, or 
won’t brave the outrageous 
punk, you may still want to 
keep an eye on our overseas 
cousins, for their styles are 
becoming mixed with ours. As 
American designer Bill Blass 
said, ‘‘What is really happening is 

« that American design and Euro- 
pean are becoming one.” is) 


HUGE SELECTION 


: of fall and winter weight 
: | Quality Leather Garments 
you decide what’s right for you? 


BOO | ) Do you choose basic or baroque, 


a 
Large Selections of: eRe 
owner of Appalachian Gap, 


Tony Lama Dan Post “Since fabio gta 
Justin Frye (starting at $69) 


American 


cont'd. from pg. 23 


choice, and red is classic and 
immortal. 

Styles, colors, fabrics, trend- 
setters, and fashionable fashions: 
women have an array of clothing 
toa choose from this fall. How do 


war Gee % 


doing what they want without 
getting strange looks.” 

Karen Hagy from Magrams 
said it even better: “Women are 
going more for comfort, ease 
and personal interest — freedom 
of choice. That’s what clothing’s 
all about.” a 
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Haircut Special 
| precision cuts Appointments only 
$5 only! Call Gena 658-6769 
(includes styling) 862-7201 


Located 445 Colchester Ave. 
An easy walk! 
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J x j Fashion Fashion Now! 
hrien 8 Soft and easy to wear- 
Always free consultation for 


skin, make-up, and hair. 
Come browse, collect our 


fragrance sampler. 


“The Beauty Place”’ 
Retail? Do we retail? ...everything... 


Main St - Lancome (full line), Elancyl (for body and bust), 
Burlin gton Pantene (hair and bath), Neutrogena (full line), Vita bath | 
Fragrances, Cacharel, Magie Noire, Azzaro, F:dji, Krizia,Mare. 
Loreal, Helene Curtis and Redken too. 
Brushes, Combs, small gifts, and golden nails of 14kt. 
WINOC EN MILL Fancy combs, barrettes, head bands, earrings, and MORE! 


We welcome your visit to look!! 


100% VIRGIN WOOL 
IMPORTED, 


HAND.- KNIT 
SWEATERS 


Special 1982 Designs in 
Various Syles and Colors 


Nicely priced 


9Call Judy 656-2612 210 Hamilton Hall¢ 
Limited Supply 


The Winning Combination: 
Clothing Coordinated at... 


1-5 Church St. 


Burlington 
St Albans 
Montpelier 


Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-6 
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Caroline Arlen 


By Janice Cable 


In 1965, amid protests 
against war and segregation and 
protests for women and blacks — 
at a time of political, social, and 
spiritual instability — hemlines 
went up. This raised many 
eyebrows, and few protests save 
those from skeptical parents. 

Mary Quant, renegade 
American fashion designer, 
started the upward trend with a 
simple straight-sided A-line dress 
of bright colors and an unheard 
of length: goodness, mid-thigh. 
This spread to the “real” 
designers like Lauren and Hal- 
ston and all those other Paris 
boys, and by 1967, the mini- 
skirt had swept society and was 
seen on everything from The 
Brady Bunch to Twiggy. There 
was the mini, the micro-mini; 
the micro-micro-mini. Women 
ate nothing to wear them, 
altered everything in sight, tights 
sales went up and men all over 
the world were thrilled. 

By 1975, the mini had gone 
the way of the bustle, the bra, 
the corset. They had lingered 
and died in a sea of midis, maxis 


j 


Bay = 


and other leg-covering, fat-hiding 
fads, 

Well, legfans, rejoice, 

As international turmoil has 
heightened, so have the hemlines 
and the mini is booming business 
this fashion year. Women are 
again baring at least their knees. 
and often more. They aren’t the 
plastic rain-coat look of the 
sixties yet, but there is a myriad 
of minis to show off what has 
been hiding under the cover of 
baggy jeans these past years. 


Most popular this year is 
“Sweatshirt dressing.” This is 
the elasticized waist mini 
designed first by Norma Kamali 
last year. The look has been 
picked up by everyone from 
Esprit to Simplicity patterns. It 
is much cheaper: to make them. 
They come in very bright colors 
and are usually teamed with big 
white shirts or sweatshirts and 
wide belts. They go well with 
flat shoes and tights. The good 
news is that you don’t have to 
have great legs to wear them. 
The bad news is they blow up in 
the wind. (Or the good news is 


| Our best fitting 
//}corduroy pants in 3 
Hi] styles- | 
H/ THOUSANDS sold at 
H $28. 00 
# Special $19.” a pair 


DEDICATED TO JUNIORS 


‘THE MARKETPLACE - 
DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON 
OPEN MON & FRI ’TIL 9 
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they blow up in the wind.) 
Personally, they remind me of 
cheerleader skirts. 

The mini look has also 
spread to the working women in 
the form of slim ‘“knee-free” 
skirts which look very much like 
the old slim skirts but end above 
the knee. Professional women 
wear them with suit jackets. 
They are the office woman’s 


., Mini-Skirt Renaissance |” 


Not to be confused with the 


“knee-free” skirts are the slim 
minis that are truly mid-thigh 
length. These are made out of 
more traditional fabrics like 
denim and corduroy, and less 
traditional fabrics like leather. 
Yhey are fairly sexy. I think 
these are probably the best buy 
in the mini because the styling is 
not faddy, only the length is, If 


Of course, Nancy Reagan and Barbara Walters 


have yet to wear them. 


answer to the secretary’s mini. 
Minis are also pervading the 
prairie look -popularized by 
Lauren. There has been an 
upsurgence in mini skirts that 
look very much like an abbrevia- 
ted version of the prairie skirt, 
with many tiers of cotton ruffles 
in contrasting colors. There are 


even some that have petticoats — _ 


but then, you can carry anything 
too far. 


a SUNDANCE 


the next ten years are anything 
like the past ten years, the 
hemline will probably stay more 
or less in fashion and someone 
who has the more tailored mini 
and Jane Fonda’s workout book 
will probably be able to wear 
them for a while. 

New wave definitely had a 
direct influence on bringing back 
the mini. They are no longer the 
territory of the dye your hair to 


match your tights rocker, how- 
ever, They have been recognized 
and included in the fall line-up 
of such fashion gurus as Halston, 
Lauren , Ellis. Of course, Nancy 
Reagan and Barbara Walters have 
yet to wear them, but supposed- 
ly they have thought about it 
more than once. 

More esoteric forms such as 
the “skort” (what a gross word. 
I wouldn’t want to wear one) 
feature a split« skirt or mini 
sweater dresses. The good thing 
about minis is you can wear 
them with anything — cowboy 
boots, flat shoes, elf boots, 
sneakers — almost anywhere. 
OK, maybe not church and 
maybe not to your boyfriend’s 
parents’ house, but everywhere 
else. 

It’s really impossible to say 
how long, or how short, the mini 
will be in. It looks, however, as 
if popular demand and general 
approval will keep them around 
for a while. Two things can be 
said for certain — they have 
changed a lot since their debut 
almost twenty years ago, and 
mankind is pretty happy they 
are back. 


INTRODUCES THE 
SUIT BAG 


Classic leather bags 
to complement your new fall fashions! 
Colors — Autumn, Taupe, Burgundy, Olive, Grey 

From $21 


CHURCH STREET AT CHERRY 
BURLINGTON MARKETPLACE 


OPEN Mon. & Fri. 
Evenings ‘til 9 PM 
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By Amy Reyelt 

Good hair style is the finishing touch to any outfit; and the 
word this year is hair styles are matching the cleaner, narrower 
lines of Fall fashions. A single, versatile hair style that can be 
adjusted to suit the moment, whether sophisticated, punky or 
feminine, is the aim of hair designers today. 

Knowing people have little time to spend fussing and fixing, 
stylists are advocating short, multi-layered and free-moving 
styles which have controlled and soft lines. John Sahag, the 
well-known hair designer, was quoted in the New York Times 
as saying: “The adaptability of the shorter styles make them 
appealing-to a wide variety of women... 99 percent of women 
can wear their hair chin-length.”” Vogue magazine concurred say- 
ing, “The less cluttered the line, the better hair looks with what 
you are wearing.” 


At O’Brien’s School of Cosmetology in Burlington, Director 
Jo Jimmo calls this new style the “‘shelf.’’ It is longer and heavier 
on top, and cut closer around the ears and neck to define and 
soften the neckline. It can then be curled, permed or blown 
forward. “By Christmas time 25 percent of the girls on campus 
will be wearing this look,” says Jimmo. “It evolved from the 
punk style and can be adapted to the wearer, depending on age, 
fullness of face and lifestyle.” 

Frank Cooper on Battery Street agrees, describing hair 
fashion today as one step beyond traditional, old fashioned trims. 
“They are very full and airy, with lots of spikiness,’’ says one 
stylist at Frank Cooper’s. According to her, the spikiness creates a 
feathery appearance by cutting into the line to soften the look. 

All agree that new hair styles are coming out with more 
sophistication, in order to keep up with today’s fashions. “It has 
to do with women wearing severe black and whites, the: big 
full capes and the tailored look of the checks and tweeds,”’ said 
a Frank Cooper specialist. The look is definitely off-the-face, as 
women with long hair are also taming theirs, bringing it back 
with ties, braids, combs and barrets. 

Hair accessories, along with costume jewelry, are undergoing 
a renaissance. Lots of big, brightly-colored jewelry and accessories 
are now being worn with everything in bold, fun colors, shapes 
and sizes. 

“In the past three years costume jewelry almost went out of 
business,” said Jimmo of O’Brien’s. “Everyone wanted one long 
gold chain or a piece of turquoise on a silver chain.” Now combs, 
dangly earrings and hair bands, along with big belts and bright 
shoes are worn with jeans or fancier evening wear. The feather, 
too, is becoming more versatile. Frank Cooper’s, for example, is 
carrying a pair of earrings with layers of copper, silver and gold 
strands, interspersed with iridescent, clear plastic feathers. The 
earrings are almost four inches long. Some popular combinations 
are enamel, cloisonne earrings with combs, or the large plastic 
barrets in primary colors to go with big»earrings. 

But the one point all hair designers are emphasizing is that 
no matter what style, long or short, spiky or curly, punk or 
elegant, the cut is everything and has»to suit the individual. 
Length is determined by proportions of the woman’s body, and 
the cut must be designed for her lifestyle. 
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160 College St 
Burlington 
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Wide Variety 
Large Selection 


Frye 
Justin’ 


ry 
Peep |e 


FREE TROUBLESHOOTING ~ 
HAIR ANALYSIS 


Do you have any of these common hair problems? 


Kei [-] Won't hold a curl [_] Hard to manage 
D [_] Feels dry and [_] Frizzy or split ends | 
brittle [_] Bleach or perm 
DYS & ‘OLLS [Looks dull 


All of these problems can be solved when we know 

your hair’s internal structure. And that’s what a Redken® 
Irichoanalysis® Hair Evaluation tells us. Then we can 

err prescribe the most effective way to improve your hair. 

Tue” eal So call now for your free test. It’s the first step toward 
Wi healthy-looking, manageable hair. 


"With This Ad (- | aN Pg REDKEN 
Expires Oct. 14 Salon Prescription Center 


1140 Williston Rd., South Burlington 


863-2405 Opposite Ramada Inn 
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PARKING GARAGE 
VALIDATIONS 


— 
RETURN BUS TOKE NS 


the look of lean and lively...you might 
call it suspendered animation--- 

if he could see you now, Uncle Fred would 
smile in approbation. 


nere it is lamb chop: the new leg-of-mutton 
sleeve blouse in white on white. tucked in 
front. black tied (of course). by Byer. S-M-L. 
$22. pinstriped, cuffed trousers-- 

suspended and all. by Trousers Up. sizes 
5-13. $42. 


---Way In on main. 


4) MARKET PLACE CENTER 
fe MON & FRI 9:30-9:00; TUES-SAT 9:30-5:30 


y MA Phone USE VISA OR 


863-6522 ' DOWN TOW BURLINGTON } | MASTERCARD d 


ALE! 
100% Wool Shetland 90 
SWEATERS 6 


@ 10 colors 


@ Sizes S, M, L Regularly 24. 
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Bring us your ideas 
We will design for you 


Custom Made Fashions 
for Womenand Men 


Formal gowns Alterations 
Evening Dresses Tailoring 
Mon & Sat 10-1 ee 
TWE 10-5 Shelburne Rd. 
Shelburne Vt. 


985-3090 


Ls 


_ Classic fashions for men and women at outlet Prices 


Men’s 2 and 3 piece suits 


rom $105.95 Reg. retail to $220.° 


Sport coats in 100%wool 
$89.95 reg. retail $160.” 
Ladies blazers $84. 

skirts $39. 

slacks $43. 


at these prices save 40% 
suggested from retail 


Burlington Vt. 


ee . 
Barbie! omer 
wie" Ortheg 


100 Main St. 


=Hathaway- 


KY Shirts F actory Outlet 


4 Over 10,000 famous maker shirts at factory discount prices 


SAVE up to 50 Yo 


off reg. retail 


ON SHIRTS by: 
HATHAWAY 
CHRISTIAN DIOR 
RALPH LAUREN 
JACK NICKLAUS 
HATHAWAY for HER 


Also save 50% and 
more on jewelry and 
leather accessories by 


OPEN SUNDAYS her acce: 
Christian Dior 


12-5 


153 Cherry Street, Downtown Burlington 


"— 
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WERE MOVING UP! 


(from the river level to the first level) 


STILL FEATURING 


“the latest in dance and active wear 
* lots of colorful accessories 


PLUS NEW 


* fashionable sleepwear and lingerie 
* beautiful intimate apparel 

Watch for our opening the first week 
in October 


Command Performance 


HAIRSTYLES FOR THE LOOKS THAT GET THE LOOKS 


BURLINGTON SQUARE MALL 
OPEN MON.-FRI. 9-9 SAT. 9-6 


 —- 863-3664 
©1981 First International Services Corporation 


Winter Sweaters 


20 - 50% 
OFF 


Styles by 
Dean 

’ Point View 
Robert Sutt 
Braeman 


the 


Hours Mon - Sat 9am - Spm 
Sunday 1-5 
388 Shelburne Road 


share 


388 Shelburne Rd. 
So. Burlington 
862-5488 


"a 


LASSIFIEDS —CLASSIFIEDS— CLASSIFIEDS. 
eR: OS ESE ee ME GREE LR | | 


FOR SALE HELP WANTED | SERVICES 


: For Sale Must Sell: Yamaha GS-245 - Excellent Typing, IBM, 11 years ex- 

dassical guitar with case, excellent | perience. Free copy editing, every | Why does your light keep shining through 
condition, hardly used. Lists for well | page guaranteed perfect! Term Q ms sree te: Ww da toe Birds 
over $300, only$ 240.00 Call Andy at © | Papers, Manuscripts, Theses, | Maybe you need to find out about Cliffs. 

: 863-4227 or 864-0474 : placing posters on campus. Bonus © Medical, Legal, Resumes, Cor- Pena ace gaan id you understang 

based on results. Prizes awarded as © respondence, Rush Jobs. Margaret” tomgh it senignanesitt 0S Sea 

ee ’ : ©) bunch of time. So the light, Juli 
well. 800-526-0883, | Goodhart, Downtown Burlington, || ori wan meio the books fora 
. 864-7600. Cliffs Notes, 


-ROMEO 


ay 


JULIET: 


Earn $500 or more each school year. 
Flexible hours. Monthly Payment for 


| For Sale Plymouth 1979 GT Fire Ar : 
row, 2-door, sporty, rear defroster, Lee 850 are Motorcycle, 
= rustproofed,43k miles almost new REDUUT ergo: SI SUSPEnRON, “NeW 


Sr oe 
E padi 00 | tires, new carbs, low bars, many ex- 
. radials $3950.” Call Lenore x2712 or . tras, very fat and well balanced, Ex- 


_ cellent condition. 496-2818. 


SS 


- Typing, Typing, For a neat looking ; 
: report, resume or thesis, typed on a © 
new IBM Selectric, call Sue at 
862-4551, 9-9. Close to UVM Cam- 


ROMEO: 


SSS 


How can I concentrate on my Shakespeare 
assignment when you are forever crooning 


For Sale Caber Squadracore Ski 


Cal Jon Beer 862-2090 Boots. In good condition. Size 8.5 - 9 


$40. Call E 862-7496 below my window? Why not do something ROLLER MEME CN IRAN ARRANCAR REET BAROREREREENE 
SS . Call Evan at : useful and bring me Cliffs Notes! They'll help S 

1977 Yamaha 650 f motorcycle for . me understand what I read and they'll give me MI & 

sale. Excellent condition. All service © me a great review. Then I'll have more 


time for you. The bookstore has the ones I need 
Will I see you tomorrow? Love and kisses. 


-JULIET 


records available. $850.% 496-3531 
mornings and evenings. 

Bd 
_ 1978 Le Car 42k miiles with 1980 
_ engine 8,000 miles, California car, 
‘ac/dc cassette, sunroof,excellent 
> winter car, HIGH mpg,$2,500 days 
: 862-5724, nights 864-5128 


*« (convenient reclining bucket seats) 


John Young’s Graphic Novels The 
areas only comic shop. DCs, Marvels, 
Pacifics,Elfquest,Cerebus plus many 
more direct sales magazines. Call for 
appointment 862-1857 


Lindsay Hopkins 


LIne j 
Acoustic Guitar Tuition by ex- L If you picked up my Lee denim jacket 
perienced Professional Beginner to % Sunday, 9/19 at the Bone or the O.P 
Advanced finger style. Tim Brooks ™ I have yours. Joc, 862-8723. 
655-3537 


1974 VW Beetle new paint, new muf- 
fler,excellent condition! 68,000miles 
$1900 or best offer 658-4587. 


Youth Group Leaders for National | 
Jewish Youth Movement. Good - 
Jewish Background, knowledge | 
Israel, work with 4-6 and 7-8 grade 
groups. Salary per person commen- 
surate with experience. Call 862-9562 


Good Used Stereos—Bought & Sold. 
Audio Exchange, 863-3711, 8:30 am 
-5:30 pm Tuesday through Saturday 


Fashion That Functions! Colorful, 
100% woolen sweaters, alpaca, pon- 
chos, shawls, caps, berets, gloves and 
more. All from South America. The 
Gringo Trail, everyday on the Burl- 
ington Marketplace. 


T-Shirts Professionally screen 
printed. For dorms,sororities,frater- 
nities,parties,etc. First quality, ex- 
cellent reputation. Sweats, shorts, 
jerseys and many others available. 
T.S. Designs, Inc. Student Rep. 
864-0935 


Looking for Riders to Southern 
California. Leaving early October. 
Call David at 655-4399 or 658-4074 


For Sale Audiovox car Am/Fm 
Cassette Deck. Brand New with 
Dolby, Auto Eject 20 w/ch Locking 
FF/Rev Bass and Treble. Retail $240, 
my price $160. Call Evan 862-7496 


Superbrau is here Brew your own 
beer and enjoy the highest quality 
European taste at the lowest price 
= possible. Experience it ! dist. by Spec- 
= tral Enterprises. call 864-0935 for in- 
# fo. 


Lookng for someone to share driving 
expenses in driving to Stowe during 
the winter. Must have a mid-week ski 
pass.Please call Jon Beer at 862-2090 


/ a oe & _ 
“ Still the Fines : 
H\/ : 


913 - 9/24, Exclamation Mark 
Event!, paintings and prints by 
Peter Schumann, of Bread and 
Puppet Theater, at The Gallery, 
Living. Leaming Ctr.,, Mon. - Sat., 
noon to 8:00. Reception 9/24 at 
7:00. 


Help Wanted Needed: Poll Workers 


_ Vuarnet Style Sunglasses Pro 3 i 
| for S.A. Senate Elections (October 


=. comes in red, brown, black and clear 

frame. Send money order for $28.56 

= to:Nesco Box 134 Bondville Vt. 
05340 802-874-4178 


= 5-6) Pay is $2.00 per hour. Inquire in 


JOE STUDENT: | 
| S.A. Office, Billings. 


feeee@e@e@e@eeeee@ 
| 927-1017 

Wayne Filan, Works 

in Glass and Platinum, 
reception: Monday, 9127, 5 om, 


Some date you are! I spend the whok night 
watching you study while everyone else is out 
having fun. If you had used Cliffs Notes instead 
you would have more time for me. They help 
you understand what you read and they givea 
great review. Get Cliffs Notes at the bookstore. 
Wise up! Don’t bother calling me tonight. I'll 
be at the submarine races with Brian. 


JOSEPHINE STUDENT 


Fuji Bicycle “Finest Mark 2” 24.5” 
= chrome Moly Frame “Superbe”; 
_ Brakes, Sugino crank, = 
 “Cyclone”derailleur.Must sell. New} 
- $800.” Sacrifice at $395.” Call Colin { 


= Commissioned Sales Agents wanted 
= for seasons pass and badge program 
= at Smugglers Notch. Please contact 
Julia McClellan at 644-8851 ext.193 


te oad WSR 


Cancer Society; 


This space contributed by the pubiisnet 


CAREER CORNER 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following employers 
must submit their resumes to the Center for Career Develop- 
ment from SEPTEMBER 27 - 30: 


Camp, Dresser & McKee Hewlett Packard 


CLASSIFIEDS 


Advertise in the Vermont Cynic! Only $2 a week for 
up to 25 words. $5 for businesses. 
Mail to: 
The Vermont Cynic 
Billings Center, UVM 
Attn. Classifieds 


I.B.M. (transcript & application 
with resume) 


Singer Kearfott Division 


Price Waterhouse (pre-selection 
Texas Instruments data form & application 
with resume) 
eniors wishing to interview with the following GRADUATE 
Sa gOrS must sign-up at the CCD. from SEPTEMBER 
Pace University Graduate School University of Bridgeport 
School of Law 


Harvard University - Kennedy School 
of Government 


Category: 
Message: 


University of Connecticut 
School of Law 


Suffolk University Law School 


CAREER WORKSHOPS are being conducted by the Career 


| 
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Development Staff. 


Date of Workshop Time/Place Title of Workshop 


Mon. Sept. 27 2-4 pm, CCD How to Interview 
57 pm, CCD How to Prepare a Resume | 
| 
Tues. 9/28 2-4 pm, CCD How to Prepare a Resumé | 
5-7 pm, CCD How to Prepare a Resume 


Wed. 9/29 3-5 pm, ccD How to Prepare a Resume : 
45 pm, Memorial nf 
Lounge, Waterman Jr. Pre-Med & Dent 


Issue date(s) 


Must be in our office by noon on the Monday before publication. 
For our records: 
Name: 
Address: 


Thur, 9/30 2-4 pm, CCD How to Prepare a Resume 
57 pm, CCD How to Prepare a Resume | 


\ 
a CCD, Ctr. for Career Development, is located at 332 S. Prospec' Y 7 
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; field Hockey - at Boston College 
3:00. 


|cEMINAR 


for Research on Vermont 
presents John C. Howe, Socialist 
and Science Education: 

A Cross-cultural Comparison with 
Vermont Education, \\emorial 
Lounge, Waterman Bidg. 7:30 


MEETING 


‘|first General Meeting of the 
1Outing Club, 235 Marsh Life 


Science, open fo all those in- 
terested in Outing Club’ and 


Wildemess Experience. 7:30 
literary Magazine Burlington 
Review organizational meeting. 
Billings Marsh Lounge. 6:00 


MUSIC — 


Lane Series presents Annie, at the 
Flynn Theater. 8:00 


FILM 


fon O70 No Eyes Today 810% 
Angell Lecture Cr 7:00, 930 & 
12-00 


Openings in 
Adaptive Phys. 
Ed. Class 


The Adaptive Physical Edu- 
cation class at the University of 
Vermont has openings for dis- 
abled individuals interested in 
Swimming. The class meets Fri- 
day afternoons from 2:30-3:00 
P.m., starting October 1. An 
°pportunity for an individual to 
have fun, get exercise, and learn 

w to swim. If interested, 
Please contact Charlotte Leary 
at the University of Vermont’s 
Patrick Gym, 656-4456. 


_ Undergraduate 
Research Grants 


~-s 


a 
€, ' 


The Andrew Mellon Under- 

“uate Research Grants Pro- 
briny offers support for research 
~ ©nvironmental and natural 
. _ufee topics. Awards provide 
{> to $1500 for equipment, 
"land other project-related 
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¢ 


» SA Films, Decline of Western Civiliza-| - 


ee oe se ee 


SPORTS 


Volleyball - women, at Salem In 
vtational. 6:00. 


Tennis - men, at Great Dan 
Classic, Albany, NY. Time TBA 

Tennis - women, Plymouth State 
3:30 -) 


MEETINGS 


UVM . Medieval Club’s week! 
meeting, 104 Old Mill. 7:00 


Vermont Christian Fellowship, 
open to the public, B132 Liv- 
ing/Leaming Ctr. 6:30 


SEMINAR 


Biochemistry Seminar Series 
presents Dr. Ronald Berezney, 
Dept. of Biological Sciences. 
SUNY, The Nuclear Matrix and DNA 
eet B403. Given Bldg 


FILM 


SA Film, Easy Rider, B)06 Angell 
Lecture Ctr. 7:00 & 9:00 


Lorraine he 


SAT 9/25 


SPORTS 


Volleyball - women, at Salem In- 
vitational. 6:00 

Soccer - men, at Boston Universi- 
ty. 1:00 

Soccer - women, at Harvard 
2:00 

Cross Country - men, Williams 
with Albany State. 1:00 

Cross Country - women, at 
Williams Invitational. 1:00. 

Tennis - men, at Great Dane 
Albany. NY). Time TBA 


SUN 9/26 


SPORTS 


Golf - men, at New England 
Championships, Pittsfield, 
Ma.,Country Club. Time TBA. 


FILM 


SA Film, Death Race 2000, 8106 
Angell Lecture Ctr. 7:00 & 9:00 


Golf - men, at-New Englan 


Championships, Pittsfield, Ma 
Country Club. Time TBA. 


3.00 
| SEMINAR 


Zoology Seminar, Robert O 
Becker, dM-D.. The Biological Basis 
for the Clinical Application of Elec- 
tromagnetic Stimulation of Growth 
and Regeneration, \05 Marsh Life 
Science. 4:10 


MEETING 


UVM Sailing Club organizational 
meeting, in Billings North Lounge. 
7:00 


DINNER 


Hillel Foundation is sponsoring a 
Break the Fast dinner following 
Yom Kippur, Waterman Faculty 
Dining Room, for more info call 
656-3488. 7:00. 


Tennis - women, at Middlebury, 


——-- 


Tennis - women, at Albany State 
1:30 
Field Hockey, Massachusettes 
]:00 


BARN SALE 


Cooperative Christian Ministry is 
holding a barn sale at 69 Henry 
St. 9:00 - 4:00 


EVENT 


Worker's Pride Week, sponsored 
by the Mayor's office and 
ASSCME Local 1343. Rally at 
Church StiMkt. place, at noon 
Studs Terkel at Memorial 
Auditorium. 8:00 


Cooperative Christian Ministry 
presents a Welcome Brunch for 
all students new and old. 
Redstone Chapel. 11:30 


TUES 9/28 


SPORTS 


Tennis - men, at New Hampshire 


SA Film, Aquirre, The Wrath of God; 
Bl06 Angell Lecture Ctr. 7:00 & 
9:00. 
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Nonie Brady 


ARKET 


Planned Parenthood of Vermont 
IS SPONsoring a Flea Market at 23 
Mansfield Avenue Parking Let 
10:00 - 4:00 


FILM | 
IRA Film, Deliverance, 235 Marsh 
Life Science 2:30, 7:00 & 9:30 


DANCE 


Gay Student Union js sponsoring 
GQ Social Meeting Dance, Billings 
Basement Round Room. 9.00 


EVENTS 


Big Brothers and Big Sisters firsi 
event of the year. A Day at the 
Races, followed by a barbeque 
Meet at the Living/Leaming Ctr 
main desk. 2:00. RSVP X2597 


SPEAKER 


SA Speakers presents . Harvey 
Wasserman, Who will soeak on the 
danger of all forms of nuclear ac- 
tivity, Ira Allen Chapel. 8:00 


WED 9/29 


SPORTS 


Soccer - Men, at Middlebury 
3:00 . 

Cross Country - Women, St 
Michael's with Johnson State 
3:00 

Field Hockey - Dartmouth. 3:00 


MEETING 


UVM-PIRG organizational 
meeting, Conference Room C., 
Billings Ctr. 5:30. 


‘|!Center for Career Development 
presents an Informational 
Meeting for Premedical - Dental! 
juniors regarding evaluations and 
application procedures, 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman 
Bldg 4:00. 


FILM 


English Dept. will present a Collo- 
quium on Cinema - screening 
followed by a short talk, Masculine 
Feminine, free, 101 Votey. 4:00 


Application for the fall 
semester should be received in 
the Botany Department, Life 
Science Building, by October 4, 
1982. 

For more. information con- 


tact the-Botany Department or . 
any of the following members of - 


the’ Undergraduate Research 
Grants Committee: Dr. Frank 
Bryan, Political Science, x2601; 
Dr. Richard Downer, Civil 
Engineering, x3800; Dr. Larry 
Forcier, School of Natural 
Resources, x4280; Dr. Carl Rei- 
del, Environmental Program, 
x4055; Dr. H. W. Vogelmann 
(Program Director), Botany, 
x2930. 


UVM Lab 
School 


The University of Vermont 
invites the public to participate 
in their Saturday Morning Lab 
School. It includes instruction in 
28 sports. 

The starting date is Oct, 9 
and it runs for eight consecutive 
Saturdays, 9:00-11:00, at the 
Patrick Sports Complex. The 
Lab School is open to people 
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ages 13 and up and the fee is $5 
per person or $10 per family. 
The instructors are Physical 
Education majors and are under 
the direction of Dr. Bob Gobin. 
If interested, please contact Mrs. 
Leary or Mrs. Moody at 656- 
4456 or stop by the Patrick 
Gym to pick up your applica- 
tion. 


International 
Student ID’s 


The 1983 International Stu- 
Identity Cards are now 
the Office of 


dent 
available from 
Overseas Programs in _ Living/ 
Learning B-161. In addition 
to discounts on travel, admission 
to cultural and historic sites, 
etc., the ISIC provides you with 
accident and sickness insurance. 
To obtain the I.D. card you need 
a statement from the Registrar’s 
Office certifying that you are 
currently enrolled as a full-time 
student, a picture of yourself 
(14%" x 2”), and the $6.00 
application fee. For further 
information, call 656-4296, 


UVM Sailing 
Club 


The UVM_ Sailing Club 
splashes down again, ‘This year, 
with a brand new fleet.of boats, 
the club expects to be the most 
active on campus. Learn to sail, 
race competitively. Get Invol- 
ved! 


How can I do all these 
wonderful things? Glad you 
asked. This Monday, Sept. 27, 
the club is having an organiza- 
tional meeting and you are 
invited. It will take place at 7:00 
in the North Lounge of Billings. 
That’s Monday, Sept. 27, in the 
North lounge. Stay Wet! See ya’ 
there. 


Researchers 
Wanted 


Researchers Wanted 


Researchers are wanted to 
investigate issues of public 
interest and concern for the 


UVM Public Interest 
Group (UVM-PIRG). 

Researchers can work on 
either projects that UVM-PIRG 


Research 


is working on this semester, or 
choose an issue of concern 
themselves. The choice of issues 
to be investigated is limited only 
by the imagination and ambition 
of the researcher. 

Funding shall be provided 
by UVM-PIRG’s budget or by 
grants from special sources. 
UVM-PIRG researchers work on 
a voluntary basis although, 
under conditions, academic cre- 


dit may be arranged. No specific 
knowledge or prior experience is 
necessary. 

For more information, call 
UVM-PIRG at 656-3195. or 
Mathias Dubilier at 658-2750. 
Or stop by our office in Billings, 
North Lounge. 


Harvey 
Wasserman 


Harvey Wasserman 

Harvey Wasserman, author 
of Killing Our Own, will speak 
on the dangers of nuclear power. 
A short film on the same topic 
will also be shown. 
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SKI TUNE-UP 
$9.95 


SHARPEN, FILLIN BOTTOMS, 
FLAT FILE, HOT WAX 
Work Done By Experts 


SOLOMON, LOOK 
GEZE, TYROLIA 
BINDINGS 

20 % off 


BASE PREP. 


REMOVE OLD WAX - 
HOT WAX BASE 
~ Work Done By Experts 


SKI SWEATERS, PARKAS 
VESTS. HATS up to 50% off 


Let us fit you to a new 
pair of 1983 ski boots 
by: 


Ski 


NORDICA | _| Industry = 
‘2 ANGE Technical ; 


Seminars 


SALOMON) “Gertihien 


| Professional Boot Fitter 
D OLOMITE | Dick Roberts | 
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[VERMONT HEADQUARTER 
FOR ADIDAS AND NIKE 


20% off Nike, 4° \#u 
Adidas or Track and Court Warm-ups 


Sale 18.39 to $40, Reg. 22.29 to $50 


$2 off 


$3 ff Athletic bags, 
O Savings to go. 
Nike® and Big name nylon athletic 

“ bags. All with convenient 
adidas’ shoes. carry handles or straps. 
Save on athletic shoes for : Reg. Sale 
the whole family. Nylon/ See & 
suede or canvas uppers ourt bana 9.99 7.99 
with tough rubber soles. adidas® roll ... 15.99 13.99 
Nike®: Reg. Sale Nike® roll ..... 10.99 8.99 
Men's Court Sale prices effective 
Master ........ 19.99 16.99 through Saturday. 
Men's Court 
By ee 20.99 17.99 
adidas;® 


Lady Jupiter...23.99 20.99 
Men's Jupiter 23.99 20.99 
Play our savings game and be a winner. Save 20¢ on Track & Coat® , Nike® 
or Adidas® warm-up suits.Jackets feature front pockets, knit cuffs and waistband. 


Hlastic pants have front pockets. Choose sporty colors with con trast trim. 
— Men’s sizes S-M-L-XL, women’s sizes XS-S-M-L. 
Downtown Burlington 


Open Monday thru Friday 9:30am-9pm, Saturday 9:30am-5:30pm, Sunday 12-5pm 


JCPenney 
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By Harry Eastman 

“Of Man’s First Disobedience, and 
the Fruit/ Of that Forbidden Tree, whose 
mortal tast/ Brought Death into the 
orld, and ail our woe,” 

—John Milton, Paradise Lost 


“Surely the apple is the noblest of 
its.” 
—Henry David Thoreau 


“There were ten thousand fruit to 
puch,/ Cherish in hand, lift down, and 
ot let fall.” 

—Robert Frost, After Apple-Picking 


uit. In the Book of Genesis it is “the 
srbidden fruit” that with a bite constitu- 


d the Hindu Code of Manu. 

Although the apple has become a 
ligious symbol of sin, it has also been a 
asis of subsistance for many civilizations 
oughout time. In the colonial years of 
ermont, it was a good staple and many 
ermonters still enjoy the luscious fruit. 

In a state where agriculture is the 
rgest industry, the apple plays a very 
ominent role. It vies with maple syrup 


ehind dairy products. Roadside apple 
ands beckon the autumn tourists and 
ave become as much a part of the season 
is the crimson and golden appareled 
ees. And like the foliage, apples are 
laken quite for granted by tourists and 
Matives alike. Yet like most things taken 
for granted — from milk and cheese on 
the supermarket shelves to the petroleum 
roducts that power our vehicles — the 
Tocess getting these goods to consumers 
much more complicated than most 
agine. For serious apple growers, it is 
uch more involved than simply picking 
e fruit from trees in the fall — much 
ore involved. 
Despite the importance of the apple 
the state, Vermont’s crop is not large 
sheer numbers. In comparison to the 
t of New England and New York, the 
e would only outproduce Connecticut 
Rhode Island. Vermont benefits, 
ever, from a very high-grade crop and 
specially renowned for its McIntosh 


“It is a light crop, but it is also a 
good quality crop,” said University of 
Vermont Extension Fruit Specialist, 
Joseph Costante. 

Of this harvest, 98 percent will be 
provided by the 70 to 75 “hard-core 
commercial growers” or growers who 
have SO percent of their incomes or more 
coming from their apple crops. About 50 
percent of. these apples will come from 
Addison county while 30 percent will be 
harvested in Bennington and Windsor 
counties; the remaining 20 percent is 
scattered throughout the state. Most of 
the state’s yield (around 70 percent) will 
fall into the hands of brokers outside of 
Vermont to be sold in the larger urban 
markets. 

“We have a very limited market in 
Vermont,” said Costante. “After the few 


The apple. Since man started writing large supermarket chains, you only have 
d even before, there is evidence of this the mom and pop stores.” 


Also many growers do not have the 


ay : “~ capital to invest in long-term storage 
d the original sin and expelled mankind ¢, cilities necessary to sell their apples 


om Eden. There are references to the jocally throughout the year. Yet Costante 
pple in the Egyptian Book of the Dead feejs that the Vermont growers are not 
taking full advantage of the in-state 
market. 


“We are not marketing enough apples 
inside the state. Right now you can go 
into a Grand Union and find Allenholm 
Farms (South Hero, Vt.) apples and then 
go to the supermarket next door and find 
out-of-state apples there. Those should be 
Vermont apples,” said Costante. 

“We can’t sell the whole crop in the 


better job.” 


$7 
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Ray Allen, who with his wife Judy, 
owns and operates Allenholm Farms, is 


But it is in his orchard that Allen 1s 
in his glory. As he walks along a row of 
Empires, a type of apple he particularly 
enjoys, he reaches for the fruit and deftly 
picks a few with a twisting, rolling hand 
motion as not to hurt the tree. He offers 
the apples to his guests to admire and 
sample, although he warns them that the 
fruit is not quite ripe and may taste a 
little starchy. He knows his art thorough- 
ly. 

The original Allen family (no.relation 
to Ethan and Ira) moved to the Cham- 
plain Island in the 1780’s. In 1870, they 
moved to the land where Ray and his 
wife now live. 

“My father, my grandfather, and my 
great grandfather planted the -original 
orchard at our place,” said Allen. ‘“‘Which 
is, I’ve been told, the oldest commercial 
orchard in Vermont still in production.” 

Some of these original trees were still 
standing in 1959 when he graduated from 
UVM (the last of the original trees was 
replaced 10 years ago). In 1960 he signed 
a contract to buy the family farm. At 
that time, the farm not only produced 
apples, but also supported dairy cattle, 
honey bees, and chickens. By 1965, the 
Allens had bought two neighboring 
orchards and a storage building, and had 
sold the livestock. The storage area had a 
capacity of 9,000 bushels and allowed the 
Allens to keep apples for winter sale to 
area stores. : 

“Previous to that, all the apples here 
in the islands that weren’t retailed were 


the second largest money-maker tate” he added, “but we could do a sent to a commission agent in the Hudson 


Valley,” said Allen. 


Photos by, Sheilah Crowley 


Since then, the Allens have expanded 
their growing and storing operations. 
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In controlled atmosphere storage, the 
oxygen level is lowered from 21 percent 
(the carth’s atmosphere) to 3 percent 
(just enough to keep the apple living) and 
the humidity and temperature are strictly 
controlled. This process will allow apples 
to be stored until the end of June of the 
following year. 

The other 20 percent of the Allens’ 
crop is sold in their shop, part of which is 
the original blacksmith’s building of the 
Allen homestead. Locals and visitors alike 
come to the roadside stand which is open 
every day of the year except Christmas 
and New Year’s, The shop is a hive of 
activity. In the eastern wing, doughnuts 
are made and served piping hot. Apple 
pies (15,000 per year) and cider (15,000 
gallons per year) are also made there. In 
the central part of the building, the 
pungent aroma of freshly pressed apples 
lingers. Here there is a cornucopia of 
treats — apple products, honey, maple 
syrup, and candy, cheeses, relishes, 
pickles, sausages, smoked meats, jellies, 

jams, preserves, dressings, ice cream... In 

the western wing, there are the simple 

fruits of the Allens’ labor — from the tiny 

Crab variety to the larger eating ones: — 
McIntosh, Red Delicious, and Empire 
(the Allens grow 35 different varieties in 

all). And for the confection lovers there is 

a stand where fresh-dipped caramel arid 

candied apples may be purchased. 

“We try to create a strong apple 
image to make Allenholm Farms and 
apples synonymous,” said Allen. 

The Allens have been very successful 
at creating this image and indeed Allen- 
holm and apple are one and the same to © 
many in Vermont. Many other growers, 
however, have not been successful. For 
those who have thought the apple busi- | 
ness would be an easy life, the first bite 
has been very bitter. For hungry entre- 
preneurs looking for a quick and healthy 
return on their investments, the apple 
business is not a good place to start, 
unless ong buys an already profitable 
operation. If one wants to start an 
orchard, there is a considerable initial 
investment (over $1,000 per acre per year 
according to figures presented by Cornell 
University) and there is a lengthy gap 
before one starts to turn over a profit. 

“It takes seven years to get a good 
crop and it takes 15 years before you see © 
any profit,” said Costante. 

There are a lot of contributing 
factors to the steep $1,000 per acre 
figure. The original cost of the seedlings 
($4.75 apiece), soil preparation, insecti- — 
cides, mouse control, and labor for 
planting, training, pruning, and eventually 
harvesting are included in this estimate. 
Not included, however, is the cost of 
special equipment needed which would 
inflate the initial investment consider- 
ably. 

“T have talked to 80 to 90 different 
people who were interested in starting 
apple orchards,” said Costante. “Only 
five or six have gone through with it.” 

“The critical thing to remember is 
that you only get one crack to get your 
orchard going,” said Costante. “I often 
suggest to a potential grower to wait a 
year before he gets into it, That way he 
can be prepared to do it right. There is 
more of an art now in growing apples.” 

Even for the established growers 
things are looking bleak this fall. Large 
apple states of New York and Michigan 
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es which constitutes 68 percent of one Vermont grower who does market his 
arvested fruit. This year, it is estima-crop within the state. The Allens’ 300 
hat the state’s yield will be around acre farm (apples grow on 140) is located 
million bushels. This figure is smaller north of Burlington in the town of South 
n years past due to residual damage Hero, 

wo winters ago and a less than ideal Allen has not only worked within the 
tion period this year. confines of the Vermont market, but has 
been very successful at it. Behind his 
house, a hanger shelters three small 
airplanes, one of which he owns and flies. 
A grass taxiway cuts a swath down the 
middle of a field and leads to the runway. 
Allen calls this ““Allenholm Airport.’’ The 
land which he has accumulated seems to 
swallow the village, and upon entering 
South Hero from either direction the first 
thing one sees is his retail shop, Yet 
success has not made Allen aloof nor has 
it separated him from the town where he 
has lived all his life. 


Although this year’s crop will not be as 4% seeing a 25 to 30 percent increase in 
large as expected due to the damage from their crops causing the market to be 
two winters ago, Allen estimates his tota] Unstable, 

crop to be around 60,000 bushels. Of | “The big boys have stopped packing 
this, 80 percent will be used to supply, their apples,” said Costante, “They'll wait 
for the rest of the year, 22 Grand Union Until the middle of October and the 
stores and several other chain outlets in Market stabilizes before they continue.” 
the state. In order to do this, the Allens 
use two different types of storage — 
regular and controlled atmosphere. 

“An apple, when you pick it, is living 
and breathing. It’s respiring like you and 
me. It’s using oxygen by taking it through 
the skin and it’s burning sugars — that’s 
the ripening process. By refrigerating 
(regular storage), we can slow the respira- 
tion rate down and keep them in good 
shape through December and January. 
For long-term storage, you put them ina 
controlled atmosphere.” 
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ditoria 
Politics and 
Burgers 


The nation’s most prestigious burger establishments are engaging in all out 
war for the quick beef market. According to the Associated Press, Burger King 
has launched Operation BOB (battle of the burgers) a $20 million advertising 
campaign designed to convince fast food fans that their competitor, 
McDonald's, produces greasy, fried and small burgers. McDonald’s has 
counter-attacked by filing a suit asking a federal court judge in Miami to take 
the ads off the air. “When it comes to protecting our hard-eamed reputation, 
you'll never see a white flag flying over the golden arches,” said spokesman Bob 
Keyser. 

The recent publicity about the burger war brings to mind a story told by Mit- 
chell Edelstein, the Domestic Lobbyist for the ADA (Americans for 
Democratic Action). “I asked Terry Dolan,the head of NCPAC (National Con- 
servative Political Action Committe) if there was something we could do to 
limit the massive and ridiculous expense of campaigning,” said Edelstein. “But 
he told me: ‘Mitch, McDonald’s and Burger King spend millions advertising 
their products, why shouldn’t we,’ Terry, I replied, we are not selling beef.” 

The analogy is so obvious it’s frightening. 

Yet the massive infusion of money into largely negative ads playing on the 
fears and prejudices of the populace continues: to spiral. Spurred by their suc- 
cesses in 1980, the merchants of misinformation have poured more money into 
their slick hate mills which are, in turn, churning out campaigns with “more 
bang for the buck” and greater “selling power.” 

According to the A.P., the first advertisement aired for Operation BOB 
shows a young girl sitting on a swing asking: “Do I look 20 percent smaller to | 
you? I must to McDonald’s. When I order a regular hamburger at McDonald’s, 
they make it with 20 percent less meat than Burger King.” How similar to the 
highly effective “shrinking dollar” ad used by the Republicans in 1980. 

But, in the end the analogy does not ring true. While the burger moguls serve 
billions more each year, the American political process reels from the news that 
a minority of those eligible voted for President in 1980. 


ESS. 


“Beer. Lotsa beer. 
— PUGS LOKENDORE Senior 


7 $ Doing my laundry so my 
: parent sthink I'm hving well." 
— STAN FLINCH, Freshman 


“its German for 
* Sauer Kraut / right 2" 
— ED MOPHIT, Sophomore, 


“ Whag dees ‘ontebertest’ msan Lome?” H Int{EReo 


Randomly chosen U VM students were requested to ask themselves that question 


“A quiet day at the library,” 
— BETSY KRULLA) Suaior 


mf Cutting down allthe tents!” 
~ Sophomore Glass Prankster, 


—letters 


Communication 
Corrections 


To the Editor: 

Please note two incorrect 
statements in last week’s Cynic, 
in the article about the Commu- 
nications Department, I am not 
a wife, and I am the mother of 
two, not three children. In 
addition, I do not understand 
what either of these two state- 
ments have to do with my 
opinions about the Communica- 
tions Department. 

In reference to my state- 
ment about the disbanding of 
the department being fortunate, 
I wish to clarify that I feel that 
way only because the students in 
that department are enjoying the 
courses being offered to them by 
the visiting professors. As I said 
to Justine Kaplan during our 
interview, I am sorry to see the 
department disband at a time 
when communications, on both 
a personal and worldwide scale, 
is playing an ever expanding part 
in our lives. 

Lee Pagliuca 


who asked his idewtrty remain 
Seceet. 


MATTHE Ww 
A. Morse 


Med Center 
Construction 


The Medical Center Hospital 
of Vermont will implement, 
major changes in the traffic 
pattern surrounding the Mary 
Fletcher Unit, beginning Mon- 
day, September 27. 

The entrance road from 
Colchester Avenue, which is 
currently the main entrance to 
MFU and the visitor/patient 
parking lot will be relocated 
starting Monday. 

The new roadway is to the 
west of the present drive off 
Colchester Avenue, near Fleming 
Museum, and is shared with the. 
University of Vermont. Patients| 
and visitors will park in the front 
section of the employee lot to 
the south of the _ hospital. 
Entrance to the MCHV complex 
will be through the second floor 
of the Shepardson Building. 
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Corresponding with the 
entrance relocation, CCTA buses 
will stop near the new drive 
from Colchester Avenue. The 
hospital shuttle bus will provide 
transportation from the bus stop 
to the new entrance. 

Directional signs will be 
posted along site roadways and 
within MCHV to aid visitor/ 
patient accessibility. 


The MCHV Staff 


Corrections 


The draft registration letter in 
last week’s Cynic was printed 
without a byline. Brian 
Austin was the author. Sorry! 


Matt Surico’s cartoon was run 
in backwards order on page 6 
last week. Sorry again... 


Letters Policy 


The Cynic welcomes feedback 
from our readers, letters must 
be signed an dropped off in the 
Cynic office, downstairs Bill- 
ings. Letters under 150 words 
are more likely to be printed. 
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Five Shrimp for 99¢ and special drink prices - during Happy Hour! 


Break away to Happy Hour at The Radisson. Every Monday through Friday from 
4-7 p.m. our Spectators Lounge is featuring house- brand drinks, house wine and 
draft beer for only 99¢... fruit daiquiris for *1.39... shrimp for 25¢ (each) or 5 for 
99¢ (served with cocktail sauce)...complimentary hor’s d’oeuvres 

at the bar. Happy Hour at The Spectators Lounge... 

you might take five — and then some. 


LOUNGE 


(f) RADISSON BURLINGTON HOTEL 


Burlington Square, Burlington * (802) 658-6500 
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Ice Cream 
Dessert Shop 


Haagan Daaz Ice Cream 


Curruier Cookies 
Ice Cream Cakes 


University Mall, 
Dorset Street, 658-3278 
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Author/activist exooses 
danger of nuclear radiation 


sports _'/3 


The Soccer Cats beat BU last 
Saturday for their first road win 
this season, | 


22. 


SA Film Schedule Ikeviewed 


features 


student fights inflation by. 
selling records. 


commentary 1 


calendar “4 


classifieds 3 
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sam Gimple 


Cover graphic by Ali Curran 


SUGARBUSH 
NORTH 


VT. COLLEGE STUDENTS: 


Ski thru ’82-’83* at Sugarbush North for just $130— and get a $20 
store credit when you buy your pass at The Edge! 


The North Ridge chairlift has openicd new skiing terrain, providing 
additional access to the summit. The 5,670 foot chairlift means more 
runs and more value for your skiing dollar— at the area which hada 
7 month ski season last year! Get your SUPERPASS 130, now at 
The Edge! 


Superpass available at Burlington store only. Validated |D card or proof of enrollment at 
Vermont College or University required. 


*Except 12/25/82-1/3/83 and 2/19/83-2/27/83 


65 Main Street Mon. & Fri. 9:30-9 Rt. 17 & German Flats Road 
Burlington, VT Tues.-Thurs, 9:30-6 Waitsfield, VT 
862-2282 Sat 9-5 Open9 to5 496-3887 
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Terkel Speaks out on Uncelebrated Work Force 


By Colin McKenna 

“Shall we still be slaves and 
work for  wages?/It’s  out- 
rageous!/Has been for ages./This 
earth by right belongs to toilers 
and not to spoilers of liber- 
ty!’ This is the refrain from a 
sOng sung by David Block and 
Claire Gelinas at last Saturday’s 
noon-time rally and speakout at 


Mayor Bernard Sanders — 


the Church St. Marketplace. The 
rally and Studs Terkel’s talk 
later that evening at Memorial 
Auditorium kicked off Workers’ 
Pride Week which jis being 
sponsored by the Burlington 
Mayor’s Office, AFSCME Local 


1343, Burlington Firefighters 
Association and the _ Interna- 
tional Association of Police 


Michele Gilfoil 


Students Critically 
Injured in Fall 


By Andy Cook 

Two University of Vermont 
students fell 35 feet from the 
roof of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Fraternity on Summit Street 
early yesterday morning, and at 
latest report are listed in critical 
condition at the Mary Fletcher 
Unit of the Medical Center 
Hospital of Vermont. 

According to reports 
received by the Burlington 
Police Department from hospital 
officials, 21-year-old Lansing 
Hinrichs of Pleasantville, NY is 
suffering from possible paralysis 
from the chest down. His 
companion, 20-year-old Robin 
Stewart of Kittery, ME is having 
breathing problems as a result of 
multiple head and chest injuries. 

According to the prelimi- 
nary police report, the two 
students were seen dancing be- 
tween 12:30 and 12:45 a.m, at a 
party inside the building with 
the Alpha Chi Omega Sorority. 
They were next seen, sometime 
during the next half hour, lying 
on the ground calling for help. 


At 12:57, the Burlington 
Fire Department received notice 
of the mishap, and, along with 
UVM Rescue, transported the 
two students to the hospital, 
The Burlington Police Depart- 
ment, asked to investigate the 
possibility of any criminal 
involvement in the accident, has 
not uncovered any illegal con- 
duct af this point. 

A. hospital spokesperson 
said Hinrichs and Stewart arrived 
at the Mary Fletcher Unit 


between 1:20 and 1:40. The hoping for the best.” © _ ministration, in its budget requests and 


6 


official said the accident allegea- 
ly occurred when Stewart lost 
her balance; and Hinrichs tried 
to catch her. UVM Director of 
Student Activities Patrick Brown 
noted the cause of the accident 
is really unknown because all the 
other students at the party were 
inside the house. 

“The only two people who 
would know anything about the 
accident are in the hospital right 
now,” said Brown. 

Brown, along with Frater- 
nity Managers Association direc- 
tor, Rick Davis, are trying to 
find places for the parents of the 
two students to stay in Burling- 
ton. 

Just before the fall semester 
began, another student fell from 
a fraternity building, In response 
to two similar occurrences in a 
short period of time, Brown said 


the only thing he and his office. 


can do is make sorority and 
fraternity members aware of the 
dangers of climbing or sitting on 
the roofs or ledges of the Greek 
buildings. As is the case at many 
other old New England colleges, 
UVM’s fraternities and sororities 
were started many years ago off 
campus by groups separate from 
the school. Since the Greek 
buildings are owned by alumni 
corporations today, UVM can’t 
legally forbid students to do 
certain things in their own 
residences, 

Also involved in the case is 
Dean of Students Keith Miser. 
“I’m working with the same 
information everyone else is,” he 
said, “It’s real close; we're all 


Officers. 

Workers’ Pride Week, run- 
ning through Saturday, October 
2, consists of rallies, discussions, 
music, and lectures. The goal of 


author of Working and noted 
champion of working people, to 


Burlington. 


this week-long event, said Mayor @p'eay 


Bernard Sanders, ‘is to make ® 


workers feel better about them- 
selves.” 

Many of the workers who 
spoke at Saturday’s rally blame 
what they see as the Reagan 
administration’s anti-labor poli- 
cies for the problems they now 
face. Others pointed out that 
when area Unions get too strong, 
companies often move to Korea, 
South America, or even the 
Southern U.S. 

Pete Koledo, one of the 
speakers at Saturday’s rally, said, 
“Democracy exists in the public 
sector, but in the workplace, 
Authoritarianism prevails.” In 
order to solve this problem, he 
added, “workers must be in 
control. Managerial decisions 
must be made by the workers 
themselves,” 

Koledo’s opinion is shared 
by Block and Gelinas who 
believe the spoilers of liberty are 
‘“‘anybody who exercises author- 
ity over other individuals.”’ The 
problems facing workers, they 
said, promote feelings of help- 
lessness, lack of confidence, and 
alienation from their jobs. 

Mayor Sanders, who prides 
himself on having improved 
relations between City Hall and 
the City’s unions, said, “The 
function of this week is to 
discuss issues that are rarely 
discussed in public. The interests 
and needs of workers are differ- 
ent from those of executives. 
When ordinary people begin to 
stand together, make their pre- 
sence known, and _ articulate 
their demands, the system will, 
if not today then tomorrow, 
begin to respond to the needs of 
the vast majority of people 

rather than the few.” 
The Mayor’s Council on the 
Arts, in an effort to further this 
process, brought Studs Terkel, 


remarkable empathy, com- 
passion, and journalistic talent. 
He loves to write and talk about 
the uncelebrated, nameless peo- 
ple of the world’s workforce. 
When asked what he hopes to 


accomplish by writing, Terkel 
replied: “‘No one thing really. 
Writing a _ best-seller means 
nothing to me. If I can affect 
one person, however, so that 
that person is never again nasty 
to, for example, a waitress, then 
I’ll be happy.” : 


Terkel received a law degree 
from the University of Chicago, 
but never went on to practice 
the profession. He worked at a 
civil service job for a while, and 
then as an actor for the old soap 
opera radio shows. Then he 
became what he calls a “Disc 
Jockey.” His free-form radio 


show still runs five days a week 
on WFMT in Chicago and other 
Public Broadcasting System sta- 
tions throughout the nation. 

Terkel’s writing career 
began ‘“‘accidentally” when a 
publisher from Pantheon Pub- 
lishing Co. called him up one 
day and asked him to write 
a book on Chicago. ““My whole 
life has been an accumulation of 
accidents,” said Terkel. 

Terkel travelled all the way 
to Burlington to speak at Wor- 
kers’ Pride Week because, “I 


Studs Terkel is a man of 


Studs Terkel 


think what Bernie Sanders is 
doing is great. Secondly,” he 
added, “there is something hap- 
pening in New England. The first 
anti-nuke rallies were held in 
New England — now they have 
spread across the nation. 
Furthermore, Democracy began 
in New England with town 
meetings.” 

Perhaps the words of Mayor 
Sanders best sum. up the goals of 
Workers’ Pride Week and those 
of Mr. Terkel — ‘“‘Each one of us 
has to develop a sense of impor- 
tance in ourselves. We are very 
important people. We are the 
most important people in the 
world... When we understand 
this.., and take pride in ourselves 
as human beings and as workers, 
this world will change.” e 


Environmentalists Split Over 


Guest, 


By Eric Schwarz 


A letter written by director of the 
UVM Environmental Studies Program, 
Carl Reidel , blasting the enfironmental 
record of U.S. Senator Robert Stafford 
has touched off a controversy over the 
political allegiance of Vermont en- 
vironmentalists in this fall’s Senate 
election. The letter, written in response 
to pro-Stafford mailings sent by coor- 
dinator of the Vermont League of Con- 
servation Voters, Wally Elton, charged 
the League’s letter was filled with “sub- 
tle half-truths” and asked “if the spon- 
sors of these two letters really are con- 
cerned about Vermont’s environment, 
or are simply responding to pressures 
from national organizations.” 

National environmental groups such 
as the Sierra Club and Friends of the 
Earth have given Stafford strong sup- 
port, though they acknowledge his op- 
ponent, Democrat James Guest holds 
views similar to theirs. The support for 
Stafford arises from his position as 
chairman of the Environment and 
Public Works Committee in the Senate. 
“Most leaders in the conservation com- 
munity recognize the important role 
Stafford is playing and are supporting 
him,” said Elton. 

In an interview, Reidel stated that 
most of the environmentalists he had 
talked to were unsure how they would 
vote in the Nvoember 2 Senate elec- 
tion. “I support Guest,” Reidel said, 
“because the policies of the Reagan ad- 


its appointments, are a disaster for con- 
servation in the nation. I am not 
satisfied Stafford has done much to op- 
pose these actions.” 

The letters, from the League of Con- 
servation voters and “Conservationists 
for Bob Stafford” were sent to Ver- 
monters who had attended a protest 
dinner when Secretary of the Interior 
James Watt was in Vermont last Spring 
or signed a Sierra Club petition calling 
for Watt’s resignation. “Stafford did 
not attend the anti-Watt dinner or sign 
the Sierra Club Petition,” said Reidel. 

Stafford’s most visible tie to the en- 
vironmental movement has been on the 
Clean Air Act which is expected to be 
reauthorized by the Senate early next 
year. “Stafford has advocated 
strengthened acid rain provisions in the 
bill,” said Reidel, “and in that case he’s 
done a good job. But there 
arethousands of other environmental 
issues and he has voted with the 
Reagan administration on lots of 
them.” Reidel cited votes for the Clinch 
River breeder reactor and for the first 
round of Reagan budget cuts as ex- 
amples. 

“Carl Reidel is only one single in- 
dividual,” responded Kellen Flannery 
of the League of Conservation Voters, 

“and I don’t think his persorial position 
is a reflection of the sentiments of the 
conservationists in Vermont.” She add- 
ed, “we've built a solid base of support 
for Stafford and I don’t think his per- 


sonal position is a reflection of the sen- 
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Stafford Race 


timents of the conservationists in Ver- 
mont.” She added, “we've built a solid 
base of support for Stafford and I don’t 
think it’s being eroded at all.” 

Elton’s letters, written on September 
3, asked Vermonters to join him in 
voting for Stafford in the Republican 
primary and in the general election. 
“We can vote,” both letters said, “to 
keep in office the person who has done 
more than anyone else in Congress to 
stop Watt and Goruch from destroying 
our environmntal laws: Senator Robert 
Stafford.” The letters went on t~ detail 
the Senator’s “quiet effectiveness” and 
to point out the pressure Stafford faced 
from his Republican colleagues. 

“The President of The National 
Chbamber of Commerce told Stafford,” 
the letter alleges, “that unless he would 
agee to weaken th Clean Air Act and 
ignore the problem of acid rain, he 
wouldn't get money for his reelection. 
“The Clean Air Act has not been 
significantly changed since then, 
though it could be in a lame duck ses 
sion after the elections or after the new 
Congress convenes next January. 

Apparently Stafford’s mainstream 
Republican Support has not been hurt 
too much bny his association with en- 
vironmental Causes, The National 
Republican Senatorial Committee al 
nounced last week it was going to give 
the Vermont Republican $73,000 in ad- 
dition to the $17,500 they spent on his 
primary bid. 


1 don't feel Stafford’s record_is 
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By Deborah Porter 


raising, the use of Bingo games 
in a downtown Burlington bar as 
a source of revenue for a pro- 
choice abortion lobbying group 


has become a subject of moral | 


debate. On Monday, September 
27, the National Abortion 
Rights Action League of Ver- 
mont (NARAL) held the first of 
_a weekly series of Bingo games 


at the Great Escape bar on Pearl § 


Street. “The games,” said Val- 
erie Edwards, state director of 
NARAL, “seem a creative solu- 
tion to fund-raising.” 
Anticipating the attendance 
of its parishioners at the 


NARAL-sponsored event, the St. ' 


Joseph’s Catholic Parish Weekly 
newsletter called on all its 


readers to boycott the barroom’ 


funder. “Everyone wants to 
support a good cause like the 


Everyone wants to support a 

cause like the blind or 
handicapped but how many 
people want to support this 
issue? 


with moral consciousness rather 


Echoing Messier, Father 
Robert Baffa from the Cunning- 
ham Catholic Newman Center 


- snttitn'vin wea wes UN Raiser for Pro-Choice Group *":22""%=" 
Sparks Resentment in Church 2 sien “som. 


“Bingo should be used for 


NARAL, with a membership of S°Mething positive like educa- 
1,600 and as one of 38 other 0", not for political reasons.” 
state affiliates of the nationwide #e added, “The church is totally 
non-profit organization, argues it opposed to abortion, and whe- 
is okay to use any accepted ther for or against it, it (Bingo) 
means of fund-raising to help #8 not the appropriate method or 
raise revenue, she said. Past the means. 
NARAL money-raising has relied Edwards disagreed, and 
on phonathons, raffles, and quoted the following poll taken 
small dinners, to raise a $40,000 by _the Catholics For Free 
yearly budget. Choice. Seventy-seven percent of 

Monday night’s entrance 
into the bingo fund-raising 
sweepstakes was the first use of 
the game by any of the NARAL 
chapters. The game was well 
advertised with handouts, and 
the total attendance of 74 pulled 
in $100 after subtraction of 
rental and overhead costs. 

“This is a real test for us,” 
said Edwards. “We’re not figur- 
ing on counting it into our 
regular budget, but we could net 
$100 to $500 on a weekly 
basis.” 

Bingo, a game sponsored by 
various denominations of 


I dont think avid players 
will care so much for who it 
supports, most people just go 
to play. 


those in Catholic congregations 
polled were in agreement with 
pro-life. “They may be against 


churches, private schools such as 
.the Shaker Mountain School in 
|Burlington, and organizations 
like the Lion’s Club, “provide a 
relaxing social event,” said 
Messier. “It is ~social contact 
‘Y where people come with friends, 


or meet friends. It is an impor- 
tant part of their lives.” St. 
Joseph’s has for the past decade, 
held weekly games to supple- 
ment the costs of their church 
education, 


blind, or handicapped,” said 
Father Messier of St. Joseph’s 
parish, “but how many people 
want to support this issue?” He 
admitted that “technically 
speaking” it is NARAL’s right to 
organize Bingo games. 

According to Vermont state _ 
law, said Edwards, “bingo is a 
game to raise funds for charit- RC ee aes SHA 
ee rot) Ofgani2- NARAL-sponsored games are a 
tions.” The Vermont chapter of ppposed to the use of the games as revenue for a national pro-choice abortion group.}' ‘splitting of hairs, since it deals 


Voting Encouraged for 
S.A., Local Elections 


ae , : RR: aii. 
Holly MacDonald 


Bingo games held at a local bar are sparking attention from local church groups 


birth control, but how many of 
their members use it? It is rather 
ironic,” said Edwards. 

Father Baffa’s response to 
NARAL’s decision to use bingo 
income as revenue is one of 
speculation. “I guess it is a 
known route. I’m sure it won’t 
last.” 

At present no other areas 
have been chosen for the games, 
although the idea has not been 


discarded. “I don’t think avid 


players will care so much for 
who it supports,” said Edwards. 
“Most people just go to play.” 


By Lynn Cline 

Have you ever felt helpless 
about policies and decisions 
made by “officials” that directly 
affect your life as a student here 
at UVM? Or perhaps you have 
developed ideas and policies that 
you would like to see instigated 
here. Your chance to choose 
candidates that will represent 
your views is coming up this 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 5 and 6, when the Student 
Association Senate election will 

be held all day, campuswide. 
as S.A. representatives at the 
Billings Student Center, the 
Bailey/Howe Library, the UVM 
bookstore, and all campus dining 
halls will provide voter booths 
for students to cast their votes 
for the senators of their choice. 
In addition, in Billings and the 
Library, students may register to 
vote as Burlington citizens in the 
General Elections on November 


pene, Said Elto p al’s a trap 
we sometimes fall into. It’s a quick way 
to lose all your friends if you turn 
against people just because of a few 
Votes,” 

“Other people in Congress are wat- 
chifg and they are asking, ‘what's go- 
ing to happen to a Bob Stafford who 
stood up to his Pariy’s leadership? Are 
his friends going to support him or not.” 


Reidel believes Guest will be better 
for conservationists on a wider range of 
Ssues. He faults Elton and other pro- 
. environmentalists for worry- 
ing too much about immediate political 
gain and not enough about the future. 

ts are proud of looking 
to the future not the next month and I 
think we have to take that long term 
. and realize the real problem is the 
po, 48 administration,” said 
e 


Ps 
4, 


CYNIC 


| Opportunity Grant program will 10. 


S.A., and provide an avenue for 
students’ opinions.” He 


This year has seen a record 
number of petitions taken out 
for the S.A. Senate elections. Of described six different commit- 
the 109 prospective candidates tees on which the senators will 
who expressed an interest in serve, and their various func- 
running, 75 have turned in their tions. Two internal committees, 
petitions. Forty-five of the can- the Finance Committee and the 
Student Activities Committee, 
will help designate the allocation 
of the $350,000 S.A. budget 
among the 50 student clubs, 
while a Committee on Legal 
aes campus students can Action will deal with the lobby- 
only vote for candidates from ing for 2 $3 Pe te eh races 
their residence complex and will priation bid to Hs bees 3 
elect a total of 21 Senators. emer ator of Bil ae > 
Off-campus students will parti- ee ee eee : 

student academic policy con 


eipate "aan at-large voting erns, public affairs, and student 
system with the 30 candidates is a ; 


vying for 18 spots in the Senate. 

What will be the senator’s Students are strongly en- 
responsibilities to the student couraged to vote in the upcom- 
body once elected? Dave Spec- ing elections. After all,’ the 
tor, S.A. President, said, “The senators’ effectiveness is con- 
senators should inform students tingent on the support of the 
of current issues taken up by the entire student body. 


FOR RETURNS 
THAT REALLY | 
COME BACK.,.,, 


The f 


didates represent dormitory con- 
stituencies and 30 of the candi- 
dates represent off-campus stu- 


Vermont 


Cynic!! + 


Reagan’s ‘Budget Buster’ Veto 
Loss Enlarges Aid Funds Sneha 


GET WELL READ! 


Washington, D.C. (CPS) —_ student aid — because it spent 
Congress’ override of President too much on social programs, 
Reagan’s veto of a “budget too little on defense programs, 
busting” appropriations bill will and would be a “budget bust- 
add some $217 million to two ing”’ measure, he said in his veto 
student aid programs this year. message, 

The Pell Grant program will But Congress, in handing 
have an additional $140 million the president one of his few 
to distribute to students, and the legislative defeats since assuming 
Supplemental Educational office, overrode the veto Sept, 


get an extra $77 million. Even with the additional 

President Reagan originally funds, the total federal student 
vetoed the appropriations bill — aid budget for fiscal year 1982 is 
which totalled $14.2 billion for some eight percent lower than 
a variety of programs, including the 1981 fiscal year budget. @ 
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THE GROUND ROUND 


ALL YOU CANS!! 


3-6 PM & 10-12 PM 


MONDAY — *2.99 


WEDNESDAY — ‘2.99 


Wing It! All the spicy hot chicken More Wings! Spicy, hot chicken 


wings you can eat. 


wings — all you can eat! 


PABST BEER — MUG .50, PITCHER 2.50 FROZEN DRINKS — 1.75 


TUESDAY — °2.99 


Terrible Tera Tuesday! Al All the 


terrible tacos you can eat.. 
-——————_ ~tOME “PUIN © “OUR APPETITE: 


TEQUILA SUNRISE OR SUNSET *1.25 
SHOTS: GOOD SHEEY 1 CHEAP SHEET 75 


High-Tech Night 


TEAM NIGHTS 


If 


the test on 


6, 


Yes. Only four more hours is all that stands between.you and 
your most exciting career opportunity. That's the amount of time it 
takes to complete the NSA Professional Qualification Test (PQT), an 
opportunity that comes along only once a year. 

But now's the time to act. . 

Because the PQT will be given on campuses throughout the 
nation on November | 3th. 

Successfully competing on this test qualifies you for consider- 
ation by the National Security Agency. NSA is currently seeking top 
graduating students to meet the challenges of its important communi- 
cations security and foreign intelligence production missions. 


THURSDAY — *1.99 


Nachos -- Hot, spicy & all you can. 


-eatt 
SO. BURLINGTON SPECIALS — *1.99 
| 

FRIDAY (3-6 PM only) 
FREE steamers with purchase of 
pitcher of beer. 


| 
t 


| 
| 


1633 Williston Rd. 
862-1122 


7162 


Gesser & Bergson entertain 8 to close 


you qualify on the PQT, you will be contacted regarding an 


interview with an NSA representative. He or she will discuss the specific 
role you can play within such fields as data systems, languages, 
information science, communications, and management. 

So pick up a PQT bulletin at your college placement office. Fill 
out the registration form and mail it by October 23rd.in order to take 


November | 3th. There is no registration fee. 


Graduates with a Bachelors or Masters Degree in Electronic 
Engineering, Computer Science or a Slavic, Near Eastern or Far Eastern 
language, may sign up for an interview without taking the POT: 

All NSA career positions require U.S. citizenship, a thorough (> 
background investigation, and a medical examination. 


The National Security Agency 


More than just a career 


The NSA Professional Qualification Test. Register by October 23rd 1982. 


- 
oe 
¢ 


Old Mill Building, 


: Housekeeping, 


News Briefs 


the Student Association w 

holding a voter registration d 
concurrent with its Senatorial 
Elections. Any U.S. citizen who 
is over 18 years of age is eligible | 
to vote in Vermont by simph 
registering in (or transferrin, 
your registration to) this sta 

All students are urged to t: 
advantage of this registration 
opportunity and encouraged to 
vote on Nov. 4. Voter registra. 
tion areas will be as follows: 
Billings, 9:00-7:00; Library, 
12:00-7:30; Simpson Dining” 
Hall, 5 00-7: 00 p.m.; H/M Din- 
ing Hall, 5:00-7: y p.m, 


Kunin to Speak 


Madeleine Kunin will ‘te ‘has 
keynote speaker at the Vermont 
NOW (National Organization for | 
Women) State Conference to be 
held on Saturday, October 9 at 
the Econolodge in Burlington, 
Registration begins at 9:00 a.m. 
with closing ceremonies Sche- 
duled for 5:00 p.m. 

“Women: Power with Poti | 
tics” is the theme of this year’s 
conference. A panel discussion 


- of feminist candidates for local | 


and state offices will highlight | 
the morning portion of the 
conference. Afternoon 1) 9k- 
shops, facilitated by local femi- 
nists, will focus on conte:> 


"porary issues dealing with power j 


and politics. In preparation for 
November’s elections, partic. / 
pants will learn how the politi -(_ 
system works as well as how ‘ 
identify and ie ak feminine 
candidates, = 


‘Vermont and present a reading 
from her work on October 6, at 
8 p.m. in John Dewey | Lounge, 


-Robinson’s - ag | 


Giroux, cole in oe its aia 
printing. The book was nomina- 


ted for the PEN/Faulkner Award 


and won the $7,500 Hemingway 
prize. Robinson also won the 
$3,000 Richard and Hinda 
Rosenthal award from The 
American Academy and Instr 
tute of Arts and Letters. House- 
keeping has been sold in Eng- 
land, Norway, France, Germany, 
Israel, Holland, Italy, Spain, 
Denmark, and Sweden. Bantam 
recently published a paperback 
edition in this country, and 
Penquin published one in Eng- 
land, 

Marilynne Robinson’s visit 
is sponsored by the UVM 
Writers’ Workshop. Her reading 
is free and open to the public. _ 


Reps. Visiting 
Admissions Representatives’ 


of 150 colleges and universities 
will greet prospective college 


_ students at the seventh annual 


New England Association of? 


College Admissions Counselors 


College Fair on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 7, at the University of 
Vermont’s Roy L. Patrick Gym- 
nasium, Sessions run from 9 a.m, 


| to 12:30 p.m, and from 7-9 p.m. 


“The College Fair will give 
Vermont students an betel 
tunity to explore different 
career ‘options and to talk with 
college representatives from out- 
side Vermont,” said 
Smith, assistant director of ad- 
missions at UVM, “We hope © 
enable students to make 
informed decision on a colt 
or university that will be 
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Nuclear Activist CLOTHES 
Exposes Dangers HOUND 


By Mathias Dubilier 
Speaking at UVM’s Ira Allen Chapel last Sunday night, noted 


nuclear activist Harvey Wasserman told an audience of about Classic F ashions 


60 UVM students, “We've been lied to about the safety in nuclear for men and women 
power and nuclear war.” Wasserman, the author of the popular 2 
 pook Killing Our Own, spent about two hours documenting that at outlet prices 

statement by juxtaposing slides and eyewitness accounts of 

nuclear accidents next to official government quotes, Men’s 2 and 3 piece Suits 
“] really like to speak in Vermont,” said Wasserman, 

“because as far as I’m concerned, the worst nuclear power plant from $105.95 

in the whole world is Vermont Yankee. The reason it is the worst ; Reg. retail to $220.00 

in the world,” he added, “‘is because it’s the closest to my house.” . 
Encouraged by the rejection of plans to build 7 nuclear Sports coats in 100% wool 

power plant four miles from his home in Montegue, Mass., $89.95 reg. retail $160.00 

Wasserman joined the Clamshell Alliance and began to write 7 

about the theoretical dangers of radiation. He lacked, however, Ladies blazers $84 

concrete knowledge of what radiation ‘‘actually does to people,” skirts $39 

until 1980 when the magazine Rolling Stone sent him to Three slacks $43 

Mile Island (TMI) to do a story on “the effects one year after.”’ TAR PIS TAS Rr os aR aE 
Wasserman was surprised to find clear evidence indicating the at these prices save 40s , 100 Main Street...Burlington, Vt. 


difficulties local farmers were having with breeding, mutations, 
and still-births — problems that the farmers had “never seen” 


suggested from retail 
before 1976 when TMI was built. After the accident “this trickle 


of bizarre reports turned into-a tidal wave,” he said quoting one FJ 
farmer who had kept a file of such materials. In the file were 
pictures, “like a Japanese science fiction movie,” of mutated and } ; a> Vd!l6 


deformed calves, cats and chickens. 

Wasserman wrote his story explaining how the animals had 
been directly harmed by TMI’s accidental radiation release. 
Rolling Stone, however, rejected the story saying they didn’t 
think the evidence was “strong enough.” Wasserman was able to 
get the New York Times to print the piece on the opinion page 
once he agreed not to say “the animals were fucked up” but 
that “the farmers thought the animals were messed up.” Final- 
ly, the Valley Advocate printed his story in full. 

Much of the presentation concentrated on the nuclear 
weapons testing that occurred in the 1950’s. Wasserman told how 
soldiers were ordered to march toward “ground zero,” the cen- 
ter of a nuclear blast, immediately following the explosions until, 
“the heat of radiation became unbearable.” Stories of facial 


THE ONE PLACE TO GO 
skin falling away when touched are horrifying enough to make a ge, ela WHEN EVERYONE / 
beli h d diati fe iv3 O eetts Sige OO ; 
were isolated incidents which no longer happen, Yet Wasserman | Sc jptgiem Sey) WANTS TO GOTO A 
warned that is not the case. Continuous accidents in the nuclear aot 7 Pe ade 
3 je DIFFERENT PLACE..... .!! 


industry pose a direct threat to our health, he said. The recent 
release of “84,000 gallons of radioactive trinium into the Connec- (“3h Th P ; ° 

ticut River by Vermont Yankee in 1976” is just one example ee = ; The Nation s Family Restaurant 
cited by Wasserman. meer ’ Featuring 


Furthermore, Wasserman warned, the nuclear industry will ; 
always try to deny, ignore, distort or even lie about “‘what it Steaks, Seafoods, Compiete Sandwich Menu 


(radiation) can do to you.” After the trinium release by Vermont « a = j= A Beautiful Batch of Burgers 
Yankee, for instance, the company claimed the release “was hen | Selected Beers & Wines 
harmless, but at the same time advised people not to eat the All Yeu Can Eat Country Garden Saiad Bar 


fish.” ee 

It is important, said Wasserman, to realize that ‘‘one of the 1705 Williston Rd. 
things the industry loves to do, is to present the radiation issue — near the Airport 
as infinitely complex and beyond the understanding of the 


”? 


power plants are and how we can survive a nuclear war. “That’s 
bogus,” said Wasserman. “Every citizen in the country is capable 
of understanding the issue.” 


ordinary citizen,” requiring experts to explain how safe nuclear a KIDS CAN DINE FOR $1.79! 


‘@ppropriate match forthem.” — department of computer science 
___ Admissions representatives, and electtical engineering and 
Predominantly from the New the department of mathematics. 
id area, will distribute = = Hermance joined the Uni- 
punted information on their versity of Waterloo faculty in 
Or college and will | 1965. He earned his bachelor’s 


pre BN 
sk 


er any questions, = degree in engineering at Yale and 
'the master of arts, master 

° - of science in engineering, and 

New Chair _ doctoral degrees at Princeton, 


i mechanical A ia 
cera Draft Seminar 


i eee ed chair- — A day-long i ice train: W \ b 
(ssw daparingt ing tena conune Che e have just about 
ing and mechani- teaching on conscience, war and ; 

His appointment military service and its implica- k f 

Pe eetes 160d tos Cuistian educntors wil every kind 0 


w College of Engin- be held at the Bishop Brady 
athematics was Diocesan Center in Burlington 


tire or wheel 
you could need. 


July. The realign- Oct. 14 from 10 a.m, to 4 p.m, 
oved by the Board ‘Sponsored by the Roman 
last March, follow- Catholic Diocese of Burlington, 
mendations from the the format of the seminar, 
engineering and math- entitled “Catholic Conscience 
matics, the faculty senate com- and the Draft,” includes lec- 
ttee on academic affairs and tures, relevant audio-visual and 


ewe > president for acad ‘written materials and large and * e 5 9 
‘irs, | emic ‘small group discussion concern- 1 2. verside Ave. 864-77 

_ The new administrative .ing Church teaching on war and 

Ucture results in three depart- peace, the draft and military ' 
. A for the College: the service, and resources available 
ment of civil engineering t9 | promote — conscientious 
chanical engineering; the ; choice. 


Pais 
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RAGG \NOCL SWEATERS 
$20 


THORNTON'S BEST BUY! 


Save on our bestThis week only. 


OUTSH S 


OUTSIDE 


WINOOSKI 
Mon-Sat lOtil9 


meee were 
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Glenn Russell 


Derrick Davis has purchased seven Battery Street Buildings on nthe Holloway block to hie transforn 
the street into what he believes will be “the hottest area in Burlington”. 


Regeneration of Waterfront 
Contributes to City’s Growth 


The Winning Combination: 
Clothing Coordinated at... 


By Jean Geracie 
and Micque Glittman 
“This will be the most 
exciting and visible area in 
Burlington,” said developer Der- 


1-5 Church St. rick Davis, forecasting the 


4 regeneration of the city’s water- 
Burlington front. Just completed is Davis’s 
St. Albans 


most recent project — the 
Montpelier 


renovation of the Holloway 
Block buildings on Battery 
Street. ; 

In April of 1981 Davis 
purchased seven Battery Street 
buildings, two on the corner of 
Battery and Main streets, and 
five between Main and King 
streets. Restoration of some of 
Burlington’s oldest buildings 
began in June of 1981. “it’s neat 
to keep one section of Burling- 
ton intact,” said Davis. 

Burlington’s history began 
on Battery Street. Originally 
known as Water Street, its 
location next to a port allowed 
it to become the heart of the 
newly chartered town. 

The expansion of the town 
along the waterfront led. Dr. 
John Pomeroy, the first pro- 
fessor of medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, to _ build 
his home on Battery Street in 
1797. The Pomeroy House (not 
to be confused with Pomeroy 
Hall) is the oldest brick building 
in Burlington. 

Pomeroy’s home has since 
been occupied by many tenants. 
Medical students once attended 
classes there, and Burlington’s 


Bausch & Lomb 
Soit Contact Lenses. 


Natural look, comfortable fit. 


TAKE HOME 


CONTACTS 
SAME DAY 


$30.00 EACH CONTACT LENS. 


(present prescription gladly refilled) 


New Patient Special: Present Soft 
ADD $65.00 Contact-Lens Wearer: 


eye examination 
Dr. Floyd M. Lapidow 
Dr. Reid L. Grayson 


BAUSCH 
£ LOMB 


1848. 

With the growth of the city, 
Burlington’s commercial district 
gradually moved up the hill, 
Buildings that once constituted 
the downtown area were left to 
deteriorate. 

The Pomeroy House was in 
this state of deterioration when 
Harold Holloway bought it in 
the 1940’s. Holloway located a 
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878-5509 
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bait and tackle shop in the house 
and eventually purchased a num- 
ber of the decaying buildings on 
either side of the Pomeroy 
home. 

Although Hoiloway was 
able to purchase the buildings, 
he didn’t have the funds to 
renovate them. Instead, decades 
later, it was Davis who under- 
took the job of restoring the 
structures. 

Davis could not purchase 
the buildings until 1981, -four 
years after the death of Hollo- 
way. From 1977-1981, Hollo- 
way’s estate was tied up in 
probate courts in Massachusetts 
and. Vermont. The legal prob- 
lems were resolved by selling 
Holloway’s buildings at an auc- 
tion. Davis, the highest bidder, 
bought Holloway’s estate for 


~ $460,500. 


Although Davis feels he paid 
a ‘reasonable’? price for the 
Holloway buildings, the cost for 
renovation of the structures was 
high. The roughly two million 
dollars needed for restoration 
came from various sources: 
$215,000 from an Urban Deve- 
lopment Action Grant; a one 
million dollar loan from the 
Burlington Savings Bank; 
$700,000 from private investors; 
and $100,000 in historic preser- 
vation grants. 

This money enabled Davis 
and his partner Thomas Cabot 
III to restore back to their 
original beauty, buildings which 


the foundations and walls were 
corroded, and some of the 
buildings had to be rebuilt from 
the inside out, 

The project was overseen by 
Greg Jeffers, former President of 
Moose Creek Restoration, who 
directed and coordinated the 
work of nearly one hundred 
laborers and _ sub-contractors, 
The renovation of the buildings 
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has turned Battery Street into 
what Davis believes will be “the 
hottest area in Burlington.” 

The tenants in Davis’s newly 
renovated buildings are as 
excited as the owner about 
Battery Street’s new look. Pri- 
marily professionals and mer- 
chants, the renters feel Battery 
Street, and especially the Hollo- 
way Block is, as Jane Ambrose, 
owner of the Battery Street 
Book Store, said, “‘beautiful and 
a perfect place to have a busi- 
ness.” 


The enthusiasm of Davis 
and his tenants, however, is not 
limited to Battery Street. 
Rather, it extends to and in- 
cludes the entire waterfront. 
The waterfront is, said Ambrose, 
“the next place in the city to 
grow. I am very happy to be a 
part of it.’ 


Despite the positive feeling 
on Battery Street, there are still 
a few problems to be solved, one 
being the proposed Southern 
Connector. Final approval of the 
Connector is expected soon, 
despite widespread criticism of 
the idea by South End commun- 
ity groups and residents. The 
connector would extend Battery 
Street to Home Avenue where it 
will then join Interstate 89. 
Construction is expected to 
begin late next year with com- 
pletion anticipated by 1985. 

If the Connector is built, 
Davis warned, there will be an 


increase in noise and_ traffic, 


first chartered bank -— the Davis felt were “not worth more 
eye examination ADD $34.00 Burlington Savings Bank, opened than a dollar apiece” when he along Battery Street. Finding 
& follow-up care in the building in January of first purchased them. Many of parking along the street will 


become even more difficult than 
it already is. At. the same time, 
he added, the Connector will 
increase accessibility and ¢X- 
posure to the street’s businesses. 

Davis feels the same about 
the Southern Connector as he 
does about the Holloway Block 
renovations on Battery Street; “l 
want,” said Davis, “what's best 
for Burlington,” 
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Players’ Side 


By Andy Cook 


Alas, Sundays are not the same. Instead of 
itting in front of the TV set for hours of juicy, 
hard-hitting football, the American sports fan 
must either resort to watching baseball, going 
out for a weekend walk, or eating dinner at the 
jndaws. 

The reason for this abrupt change in 
our weekend culture is well known by now. 
National Football League players are on strike, 
because the management won’t give them the 
55 percent of the owners’ annual television 
receipts. But whatever the reason. for this 
walkout, many diehard pigskin fans are finding 
jt hard to change their Sunday menu. And, 
as history will confirm, whenever people 
are presented with a tough situation — regard- 
less of the degree of difficulty — somebody is 
blamed for the discomfort. Football fans are 
upset that they can’t see the games they were 
Jooking forward to watching and so they look 
for a scapegoat. Unfortunately for the Players’ 
Association and the players’ cause, it is the 
athletes who have become the scapegoats. 

For the average American, it seems logical 
to blame the players. After all, if they hadn’t 
walked off the field there wouldn’t be any 
strike. I propose that we make the owners the 
scapegoat in this crisis; if they hadn’t refused to 
meet the legitimate needs of the people who 
bring in the millions of bucks, there wouldn’t 
have been any strike either. 


told, “play ball, we'll help with the classes.” 
Coaches at big-time schools frequently mani- 
pulate administrators into graduating excep- 
tional athletes whose academic performances 
are subpar. These same athletes go on to play 
football, yet when it’s time to retire, they are in 
a terrible situation. They no longer make 
the thousands of dollars, and because they 
weren’t academic geniuses in school, they have 
trouble finding jobs outside of sports. A few 
become sports announcers, and a couple of 
others become coaches — but these people are 
the minority. 

Anyone who watched Frank Cassey’s 
series, “When the Cheering Fades” on WPIX-TV 
in New York this summer understands the 
problem ex-jocks face. Unless they are one of 
the privileged few like Fran Tarkenton, Frank 
Gifford, or Bart Starr, they end up in the real 
world often doing very menial jobs like check- 
ing out groceries from super markets. And 
remember, the athletes end up looking for new 
jobs at a time when many of their children are 
getting ready to go to college and need lots of 
financial support. 


If the players got their demands, they 
would be severely cutting the amount of money 
business people make from owning teams. The 
players would be setting a new labor precedent 
by demanding a fixed percentage of their | 
bosses’ income. But the owners should give in 
to their employees’ demands, because with- | 
out the players, there would be no money 
derived from the sport at all. Even if they 
give in, the owners will still be millionaires. } 
They still will be able to afford the good things 
in life. 


ing professional sports. 
players walked out and took most of the 
81 season with them. Now the football players 
are out on the picket lines, and from the way 
things look, we may end up writing this season 
off as well. If the players are successful in their 
bid, we can expect that management will be 
increasingly dominated by a players’ union that 
could end up with a stronger lock on industry 
than even that of the teamsters. Eventually the 
union will want control of all trades and draft 
picks, favoring those players who best toe the 
union line, In other words, pro football will go 
the way of most unionized American industries 
— overregulated and inefficient. 


Many people are simply oblivious to 
the players’ financial desires because in an 
era of high unemployment and tough living 
conditions, the athletes seem to do fairly well. 
Many are paid several hundred thousand dollars 
a year to perform on 16 given days each fall. In 
‘addition, they get money through endorse- 
ments and the like. Plus there is the priceless 
 yalue of publicity and exposure. 

What most people don’t realize is that the 
players can’t live like this forever. They won’t | 
be raking in the dough forever. Most athletes | 
can’t be physically competitive past the age of 
40, and in football, partly because of the high 
degree of injuries, the average career is just over 


The logical thing for today’s football 
players to do, therefore, is to make sure this 
pathetic situation doesn’t occur when they 
retire. To seek 55 percent of the owners’ 
television receipts would be wrong if such a 
plan would be devastating to the head ‘honchos. 
But the facts show otherwise. The stadiums are 
almost always full, and with tickets selling at an 
average price of $13, the owners have already 
made a profit, even before you consider tele- 
vision. Plus there are additional revenues from 
parking lots and stadium concession stands. 


four years. 


Merger Madness 


During the past 18 months the 
business community has witnessed an 
ever-increasing concentration among the 
corporate giants. The Reagan administra- 
tion’s permissive attitude toward both 
horizontal mergers takeover of an 
immediate competitor and vertical 
mergers — takeover of a company pro- 
ducing ancillary products — has helped 
fuel this merger madness. Some of the 
more celebrated takeovers of the past 
year and a half were Dupont’s acquisition 
of Connoco and American Express’s 
merger with investment banking power- 
house, Sherson, Loeb, Rhode. 

The increased concentration of 
money and power raises questions about 
the direction American business is taking. 
In an article in the New York Times on 
Sunday, September 26, 1982, William 
Safire parodies the mind-set of the 
corporate matchmakers. ‘““My problem is 
the lack of heroes,’ explained the match- 
maker, ‘In the old days, the executive 
who built a better mousetrap, or pro- 
duced a product that took the world by 
Storm — he was the hero and an easy 
match to make.’ 

‘And now?’ asked the wise man. 

‘Today’s business heroes are the 
assemblers of conglomerates who turn 

vie ‘puddings with no theme,’ said the 

a matchmaker. ‘The purpose of 

oth is to inttoduce real efficiencies, 
= uttle R&D children to go out 


This is a problem, While in college, many 
football players rarely open a book. They are’ billion of virtual 100 perce 


Che Week In 


This year, the networks have signed a five-year 
contract for two billion dollars. That’s. two 
nt profit. e 


and take care of the family. Instead, the 
heroes you read about on the business 
pages are the men who wind up sitting on 
the largest pile of assets with the most 
former cabinet officers on their board of 
directors.’”* 

With brutal irony Safire condemns 
the ruthlessness and lack of foresight 
exhibited by the corporate managers in 
their quest for bigger and bigger organiza- 
tions. Graduation of managers instead. of 
thinkers »y the nation’s most prestigious 
business schools exacerbates the problem. 
The ability of the nation to reorient its 
industrial stock and regain a competitive 
edge in the international marketplace 
requires a system where young entrepre- 
neurs can start a business and expand it 


into a viable entity. 
—Aaron Mack 


Egypt’s role inLebanon 


In an August 17 article appearing in 
the Soviet paper, Izvestia, Soviet Com- 
mentator §. Kondrashov presents a 
striking argument regarding Egypt’s role 
in the Israeli offensive in Lebanon, 
Kondrashov’s article was published while 
the PLO pullout from Beirut was being 
negotiated, one month prior to the 
atrocious massacre in the Lebanese 
capital, 

Kondrashov states that Egypt’s with- 
drawal from the Israeli-Arab power 
struggle has given the Begin government 
the incentive to seek domination of the 
Middle-East. The agreements reached at 
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The Right to Strike 


Management’s Side 


By Mark Cahill 


Oh, the poor underpaid football players, 


isn’t it just awful that they have to survive ona 
measly 44% 
states that it’s only 30%) of the NFL’s projec- 
ted 546 million dollars gross profit. My heart 
bleeds for them. I only wish I could be mis- 
treated in such a manner. 


(management figures, the Union 


Let’s face it, unionization is destroy- 


First the baseball 


But all unions are not inherently bad. 


Their basic purposes, negotiating for higher 
wages and better conditions and protecting the 


laborer who is individually ineffective in 


i bargaining, are valid. However, the professional 
ballpiayer is in a very good bargaining position, 


with an agent to handle contract negotiations, 


| and a highly marketable commodity — himself. 
1 Since each football player individually hashes 
| out his own contract, then collectively maneu- 


vers for more concessions through the union, 


-|the management then is confronted at the 


bargaining table not once, but twice. 


It is absurd to think that the players 


could actually believe they deserve 55% of the 
NFL’s television receipts ($546 million projec- 
ted this year, between 1,500 players). It all 


Camp David during Carter’s administra- 
tion eliminated the threat of an Israeli- 
Egyptian war and, according to Kon- 


drashov, allowed the Israelis to harass, 
manipulate, and ultimately take aggres- 
sive military action in Arab countries 
“deprived oe support of the ome 
Arab nation.’ 

The Soviet commentator sees the late 
Anwar Sadat as a traitor to both the Arab 
world and the hopes for a just Mid-East 
peace. By concluding a peace to the 
exclusion of other Arab nations, Sadat 
undermined Arab unity. Kondrashov 
further contends that U.S. military 
contributions to the Israelis and Egypt- 
jans serve no constructive purpose. While 
the separatist Egyptian government 
receives arms for its own protection, 
“Israel is sharpening its American-made 
teeth” for use against the rest of the Arab 
world. 

In light of Israel’s aggressive military 
ventures since the signing of the Camp 
David agreement, Kondrashov’s article is 
valuable. The author presents his opinion 
without the rhetoric and propaganda that 
discredit so many Soviet publications. 
Kondrashov appears biased in his analysis 
of the United States as an imperialist 
power greedily determined to manipulate 
the Arab nations (including Egypt) for 
political and economic gain, Such a 
bias is to be expécted; Kondrashov is 
moderate in comparison to most Soviet 
critics of U.S. diplomacy. 

Kondrashov’s fault lies in his misin- 
terpretation of Sadat, who achieved peace 


dueling ops 


seems so typicall American; they have a great 
thing going, yet they still want more. I’m sure 
they'll be back at it again soon if they win this 
time around. 

The one point made by the union which I 
can agree with is their request for compensation 
for injuries that result from play. This is not to 
say that the league has been leaving players like 
Darryl Stingley out in the cold, but there is no 
doubt in my mind that compensation should be 
beefed up. 


Over a 4.2 year average life expectancy in 
the league, an average player will earn 800,000 
dollars, no small sum for a person who, in all 
probability, earned only a certificate of atten- 
dance, and not a degree from the college or 
university he attended. I find it hard to ration- 
alize their desire for a pension plan, when they 
earn such a high salary, and also gain much 
added income from such sport-related endea- 
vors as endorsements and personal appearances. 
If they can’t make something for themselves 
out of what will probably amount to one 
million dollars worth of salary and additional 
income, it’s just too bad. We’re talking about 
business here, not a palimony suit. 

The incredible gall of these gargantuans 
stuns me. After four to ten years of working 
during the late summer and fall only, these guys 
want. to be pensioned off, just as is a thirty-year 
man from General Motors, but at a greatly 
upgraded pay scale. To equate a football player 
with a 65-year-old auto worker is to do great 
disservice to that man who has put in three 
decades of hard work, with none of the 
glamour or monetary benefits going to a 
professional football player. 


Judging by the sluggishness of the players 
in dragging themselves to the bargaining table, 
we probably will not see another NFL game for 
sometime. As much as both management and 
players complain about the hardship, we can be 
certain that it is going to be the fans who 
lose the most in this contest of wills. @ 


ournalism 


with Israel as an example for Arab 
countries to follow. It is unfair to blame a 
statesman whose aspirations were in fact 
genuinely unseifish for Israel’s recent 
aggression. Israeli foreign policy is rooted 


in many deeper, more complex issues, 
—Dana Burke 


Draft Makes 
No Sense 


In this week’s Rolling Stone, William 
Greider takes a swing at draft registration, 
the government, and nonregistrants, in his 
article “Nothing About the Draft Makes 
Sense.” Greider states that the institution 
of registration in July 1980 “was a cheap 
way to bluster at the Russians and show 
them that America is at the ready.” The 
issues surrounding the registration have 
been blown out of proportion by the 
government and the registration’s Oppo- 
nents, says Greider. After all, “700,000 
eligible men have declined to register. The 
entire war in Vietnam produced only an 
estimated 570,000 draft evaders.” 

Greider muses “the registration 
doesn’t scare the Russians and it 
needn’t scare Americans.” Instead, he 
argues, it has simply kindled the inflated 
anti-war rhetoric of the Sixties. 

Greider concludes by saying, “signing 
a card at the post office is not oppression. 
It is not slavery. It may be dumb, but it is 
not an infringement oF" liberty. Sorry, 


boys, the Sixties are over.’ 
—Nathan Wilson 
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Seen at left going up for a header and at right winning a tackle, UVM's Fran- 
cois Borel (10) created problems for the Terrier defense throughout last Satur- 
day’s game in Boston. With eight minutes left, he finished off a good afternoon 
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By Andy Cook 

Earlier this season, the Cats 
were in trouble. But remember, 
Cats have nine lives and although 
eight of them may have expired, 
life number nine is strong and 
healthy — at least for now. 

You want evidence. Con- 
sider the following. Of Ver- 
mont’s four losses, three of them 
were to national powerhouses 
outside New England. And, 
of course, the one regional 
defeat was to national champion 
Connecticut. Now, following 
Saturday’s 2-1 triumph over 
Boston University the Cats are 
2-4-1, but, more importantly, 
they are 1-1 in New England. 

If you haven’t been able to 
jJeduce it already, Saturday’s 
victory was trés, tres important. 
The Cats hadn’t won a game on 
the road in 1982, and were being 
asked to accomplish this task 
against the speedy Terriers on 
the astroturf carpet at Nicherson 
Field. A victory and Vermont 
knows it can win games on the 
road against solid regional oppo- 
nents and make the playoffs. A 
loss, and — well, let’s not think 
about that. 

“This was our season,” said 
Vermont coach Paul Reinhardt. 
“It was on the line today. It’s 
sad to think that it happened so 
early... Right now we’re at the 
stage where we have to achieve 


Red Sox, 


By Alex Nemerov 

As the 1982 baseball season 
draws to the first of its several 
conclusions — the end of the 
regular season — those who have 
followed the game throughout 
the year are given a chance to sit 
back and put the events of the 
last six months in perspective. 
Favorite teams are given praise 
or given excuses. Hated rivals are 
Spat upon regardless of their 
success or failure, 

At least that’s what we 
found out. In a telephone poll 
conducted at random, the Cynic 
discovered that, with a few 
noteworthy exceptions, the 
cheers and boos of most UVM 
Students are reserved for two 
teams: the Boston Red Sox and 
the New York Yankees. 

Of those polled, almost half 

something nasty to say 
; about the Yankees. Because of 
____ the nature of the survey, some 


and we’re growing as a team.” 

And Francois Borel is grow- 
ing as a scorer. He now has 
tallied three times in UVM’s last 
two games and is showing 
neighborhood soccer buffs that 
the Cats do have a scoring 
machine that can successfully 
replace Zareh Avakian at center 
forward. It was, in fact, a goal 
by “Frenchy” late in the game 
that won the contest. But let’s 
not forget about the excitement 
at the end of the first half. 


This guy Borel is a 
legitimate ballplayer; he 
created havoc on us. 
-BU Coach 
Hank Steinbrecher 


it was O-0 late in the tirst 
session of a game witnessed by 
about 100 paying customers and 
a stream of motorists on nearby 
Storrow Drive. But with just 
1:46 left to play, BU goalie Ken 
Powell dove way out of position 
while trying to prevent a Terrier 
pass from going out of bounds. 
While the netminder was on the 
ground, Andy Christensen 
picked up the loose ball and 
drilled it toward the empty goal, 
where detender Eric Van Sickle 
headed it — unfortunately, for 
him — into his own net. 


Yanks Top UVM’s Love, Hate Lists 


whose responses were counted 
were, by their own admission, 
not “avid” baseball fans. Their 
reasons usually went something 
like: “I hate the Yankees 
because I’m from Boston,” or “I 
hate the Yankees_ because 
they’re from New York.” 

Others offered more philo- 
sophical views. “The Yankees 
have no real spirit. They buy 
their players,” said Richard 
Koury. 

“George Steinbrenner is 
turning the game into too much 
business and not enough sport,” 
said Seth VandeGriek. 

English professor and base- 
ball fan Huck Gutman offered 
the same opinion, but in more 
detail, “George Steinbrenner is 
the modern incantation of a 
plantation owner,” he said. “He 
represents the spirit of the worst 
kind of capitalism, I think he 
wants to own his players’ souls,” 
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Cats are now I-1 in New England play. 


“TI saw the goalie was way’ 
out,” said Christensen. “So I just 
tried to get it in the goal. I 


‘thought the guy was going to 


head it out, 
us it went in.” 

Unluckily for the _ Cats, 
however, the score was tied just 
26 seconds later when Greg 
Davies worked his way through 
the UVM defense and fired a 
bullet past UVM goalie Skip 
Gilbert. The intermission for 
Vermont ‘‘was pretty somber,” 
recalled Christensen. “But we 
were taking it to them all 
during the first half so we knew 
we could do it again.” 

As time dwindled down, it 
began to seem that no matter 
who took it to whom, things 
would remain tied and overtime 
would be in order. But with 
8:01 left, just as UVM Sports 
Information Director Dick Whit- 
tier was lamenting the fact he 
would miss the first few innings 
of the Yankee-Red Sox game a 
mile down the road, Borel 
scored and, in the end, the 
Fenway Faithful made it to 
Yawkey Way on time. 

The goal came after Dave 
Eddy had fired a shot off the 


goalpost. Borel was there to 
head the rebound into the 


opposite corner for the winning 
tally. And Frenchy will admit 
that the play capped a very, very 


but luckily for 


Many of those polled used 
at least one expletive in their 
reply, a good indication that 
their dislike for the Yankees 


borders on acts of violence. 
In some cases, it may already 
have. 


“J hated Reggie Jackson 
when he played for the Yankees. 
We used to throw hot dogs at 
him from the upper deck in 
Baltimore,” said John Cochran. 

To be fair, the poll indica- 
ted that, aside from being the 
most hated team on campus, the 
Yankees are also second in 
popularity, Ahead of them were 
only their Eastern Division 
rivals, the Red Sox. 

The reasons given for the 
Red Sox’ popularity were varied, 
The responses ranged from the 
simple “I’m from New Hamp- 
shire,” to the’ slightly more 
profound “Yaz"is the greatest 

cont'd. on p. 15 


rewarding week. 

“I’m supposed to be scoring 
goals, and now I’m starting to 
get it all together,” he said. 

While Borel and others were 
all smiles after the contest, it 
wasn’t a happy afternoon for BU 
coach Hank Steinbrecher and his 
Terriers. After losing captains 
Che Che Vidal and Jim McGre- 
gor to pre-season knee injuries, 
the Boston University mentor 
has now seen his team drop its 
first two New England games of 
the season (the other defeat 
came three days earlier at 
Connecticut). 

But Steinbrecher refuses to 
blame his problems on the 


wounded. ‘“‘A good carpenter. 


never blames the tools he has,” 
he said. “‘We’re just not where 
we should be about now. I 
thought we gave the game away. 
We played well in spurts and we 
were terrible in spurts. This guy 
Borel is a legitimate ballplayer; 
he created havoc on us,” 

“We played worse here than 
we did against Connecticut,” 
added Steinbrecher, “and that 
certainly doesn’t help (since) it 
was our home opener.’ 

“BU has a fantastic team,” 
said Vermont’s Reinhardt, “cand 
any break that could have 
occurred early in the game might 
have caused a completely differ- 
ent outcome. In terms of goal- 


Recently acquired by the 
California Angels, Tommy John 
had the distinction of pitching 
for the New York Yankees, the 
most hated team at UVM. 


tending, flow, and _ counter- 
attack, you couldn’t have asked 
for more.” 

Soccer Scratches: Assistant 
Coach Carl Christensen was so 
happy when brother Andy 
scored that he leaped up in the 
air and split his pants... Things 
are set up strangely at BU. 
Because of high rise dorms on 
Commonwealth Avenue,  stu- 
dents can stay in their rooms 
and watch football and soc- 
cer games 
penny to the Athletic Depart- 
ment... What does BU stand for? 
How about “Bedside Univer- 
sity?” In addition to losing 
Vidal and McGregor for the 


season, the Terriers are without ~ 


the services of English player 
Keith Cammidge for a few games 
because of a sprained ankle... 
The Cats got to Boston in three 
hours, 15 minutes Friday night 
(by bus), but spent 45 minutes 
driving through congested Cam- 
bridge trying to find their 
hotel... BU outshot Vermont 14 
to 11. BU’s Powell had six saves 
while Vermont’s Gilbert had 
two,.. Dave Eddy leads the Cats 
with five assists... The Boston 
media said the Terriers were out 
tor blood because of what they 


-allege was salt in the wound last 


year, when Avakian scored with 
three seconds left in a ae 
Vermont was leading 3-1. 


radi 


Photos by! Tod Wulfson 
by heading in the rebound of a Dave Eddy shot to give UVM a 2-1 win. The ; 


without paying a. 


UVM SportsNotes 


Panthers Top Soccer Cats 


The soccer Cats suffered a tough defeat in 
Middlebury yesterday afternoon, when they lost to 
the Division III Panthers, 1-0. Middlebury scored the 
game's only goal at 31:42 of the first half, when 
Marty Wenthe converted Tom Wertimer’s pass. 

UVM outshot Middlebury 19-9, Catamount 
goalie Skip Gilbert had four saves, while Panther 
netminder Bart Lombardi finished with 10. The loss 
drops the Cats’ record to 2-5-1. 


A Tough Loss and a Big Win 


After a tiring 3-1 win at Boston College on 
Thursday, the Field Hockey team had only one day 
to prepare for Saturday’s game against Massachusetts, 
who finished second in NCAA Division I last year. 
Though each team had an equal number of chances, 
UVM lost, 3-0. 

“We played better than the score would indi- 
cate,” said UVM goalie Barb Poulin. “In the past 
UVM has always been outplayed by UMass, but 
the score was always something like 1-0. This time we 
played them tough but got nothing to show for it,” 

Allyson Rioux opened the scoring for UMass 
with an unassisted goal at 22:00. With only a minute 
left in the half Rioux set up Patty Smith to make it 
2-0. Midway through the second half, Rioux com- 
bined again with Smith for the third and final goal. 

“Vermont played well,” said Rioux, “but we 
jumped out in front and it was hard for them to play 


Eric Knight 
UVM'’s Jane Panicucci is stopped at close range by 
Massachusetts’ goalie Patty Shea in last Saturday's game. UMass 
won, 3-0. On Tuesday, the Cats beat: Dartmouth, 4-3. 
comeback ball. This is the first year we’ve beaten 
Vermont by more than one goal.” 

UVM had only two shots on goal, and UMass had 
just five. Most of Saturday’s action took place be- 
tween the 25-yard lines. ‘ 

On Tuesday, UVM rebounded with a 4-3 win 
over Dartmouth. 

“This is the first time we’ve beaten Dartmouth 
since I’ve been coaching here, and I began in 1974,” 
said UVM coach Janice Lange. 

Entering the game, UVM had scored only nine 
goals in their six previous games. But, using an attack 
that pushed every player forward except sweeper 

Amy Steuber, the Cats scored three times in ten 
minutes at the end of the first half, and added the 
eventual game-winner in the second. 

Amy Croke scored two of the goals. Martha 
Leary and Jane Panicucci got the others. 

This Saturday UVM travels to Orono for a game 
against Maine. On Monday they visit Middlebury. 
UVM’s record now stands at 3-4. 

—Sue Koehler 


Great Dane Results 


The Men’s Tennis team had a busy week, hosting 
Plattsburgh State and then traveling to Albany for the 
Great Dane Classic. 

In the week’s first action UVM enjoyed an easy 
9-0 triumph over the Cardinals. 

“We played pretty well and I’m very pleased,” 
said coach Harold Greig. 

Bob McCredie ran into some tough competition 
in his first seed match, Plattsburgh’s Sadik Sendich 


won the first set, 7-6, but McCredie came back 
to take the next two and the match, 6-3, 6-1. 

In the Great Dane Classic McCredie was seeded 
number three in the number one bracket. The Tour- 
nament was set up in such a way that all fifteen 
schools participating entered one player in each seed 
position. Thus McCredie played against other schools’ 
number one’s, while second seed Clark Wulff faced 


“other schools’ number two’s. 


McCredie lost in the finals of his group, 6-4, 6-1 
to Alex Greta of Rochester. 

“I played a really tough semi-final match 
before,” said McCredie. ‘‘In the finals I lost a crucial 
game. point when the score was tied 4-4. If I had 
won the game I would have been serving for the set.” 

Wulff lost 6-4, 5-7, 6-1 to Carlos Surez in the 
quarterfinals, 

“Clark needs more experience at that high level,” 
said Greig, 

In the number three bracket Alex Stimpson lost 
to Williams’ Craig Hammond, 6-1, 6-3. 

Perhaps the day’s most pleasant surprise was the 
excellent play of fifth seed Tris Deery. He eventually 
lost in the finals to East Stroudsberg State’s George 
Pittas, 3-6, 7-6, 6-2. 

“It was a really good match. Tris might have won 
if he hadn’t tried so many low percentage shots at 
crucial points. He tried to serve and volley when he 


could have stayed back,” said Greig, 
—Michael Sagansky 


Unbeaten String Ends 


After remaining unbeaten through their first four 
games, the Women’s Soccer team lost to Harvard, 5-0 
at Cambridge last Saturday. 

“We never really came out and played our 
game,” said UVM coach John Carter. ““They scored a 
quick goal and we never settled down.” 

The UVM defense had trouble all day long with 
the Harvard forwards. Already hurt by the loss of 
fullback Ellen Kershko, who decided earlier in the 
season not to play soccer this year, UVM also was 
without upback Harriet Tatro, who sprained an ankle 
in practice on Friday. During the game, both wing 
fullback Lori Basilone and sweeper Heidi Comeau had 
to leave the game with injuries. 

“Harvard is good at switching, and we weren't 
calling the switches,” said Comeau. “‘We just weren’t 
playing well together.” 

“There was some confusion picking up players,” 
said UVM goalie Kiki Sirop. “But they were a very 
good team. The balls that went in the goal were good 
shots.” 

Alicia Carrillo scored three times for the Crim- 
son. Kelly Landry and Laura Meyer rounded out the 
scoring, 3 

On Tuesday UVM offset the loss and ran their 
record to 3-1-2 with a 2-0 win at Dartmouth. Grace 
Emmert and Stephanie Crames were the goalscorers, 
The shutout was Sirop’s fourth of the season. 


UVM will play at UMass tomorrow and at Mid- 
dlebury Wednesday before returning for weekend 
home games against Brown and Yale 6n October 9 
and 10. 


Albertson Paces Champs 


After winning the Vermont State Championship 
last week, the UVM Golf team finished 11th in the 
44-team New Englands, held on Monday and Tuesday 
in Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

Pete Albertson shot a 74 on Monday and a 75 on 
Tuesday for a two-round total of 149, good enough 
for a 5th place finish among individual players.’ There 
were 219 golfers competing in the event. 

“Pete is very conscientious about his game. I 
look for him to have a great future,’’ said UVM coach 
J, Edward Donnelly. 


Jim Bean (161), Dave Marshall (169), and Jim 
Filipowich (169) were the other UVM golfers on the 
team in the Tournament, won by UConn with a score 
of 601. UVM finished with a 648. 

For the fourth straight year the event was won 
by Jim Hallet of Bryant College in Rhode Island. 
Hallet shot a two-day total of 143. 

On Sunday, the team will travel to Amherst for 
the UMass Invitational, also known as the Toski 
Tournament, None of the golfers who competed in 
the New Englands will make the trip. 

“I plan to introduce some of the younger golfers 
at the UMass Invitational. The other golfers would 
miss too many classes if they went. I try to rotate the 
}2-team members for each tournament,” said Donnel- 


ly. 


Congratulations. On Monday night the St 
Louis Cardinals clinched the National Lea 


Eastern Division title with a 4-2 win in Montreal} 


against the Expos. Here’s to you, Ozzie, Lonnie, 
Willie, Whitey and all the rest. This season has 
been a lot of fun. 


Stebbins Sets New Record 


In what men’s cross country coach Ed Kusiak 
described as “a very tough meet,” the Catamounts, 


led by another stellar performance by senior captain — 


Steve Stebbins, won a tri-meet at home last Saturday. 
The score was UVM 27, Albany State 45, and 
Williams 48. 

With a winning time of 25:34, Stebbins set a new 
record for the five mile course, despite the not-so- 
ideal conditions for the race. 

“Of course, anytime you set a course record, you 
are running very well,”’ said Kusiak. “Saturday was a 
very hot, humid day and our course is not a fast one 
anyways, so he ran an exceptional race.”’ 

The Cats also benefited from several other 
outstanding efforts. Fred Thaulow (2nd, 25:34), Sam 
Davis (Sth, 26:24), Scott Wagner (9th, 26:47), and 
Keith Dustin (10th, 27:00) rounded out the UVM 
scorers in the meet. 

This Saturday, Vermont will travel to Orono to 
compete against traditionally powerful Maine, a team 
that took the top five places in a dual meet with 
UVM last fall. Though UVM would like to win the 
meet, the, outcome is not that important because, no 

‘matter what their record is at the end of the regular 
season, UVM will be invited to participate in both the 
Eastern and New England Championships. 

“We want to run well against Maine, but we have 
limited objectives,’’ said Kusiak. 

Looking ahead toward the more important 
end-of-the-season- championships, Kusiak will be 
resting two runners this weekend who were among 
the top five Catamount finishers in last week’s 
tri-meet. Kusiak thinks that the experience gained by 
the other runners may strengthen his team in the long 
run. 

The Cats’ next home meet will be against St. 
Michael’s College next Wednesday at 4:00 p.m. 

—Harry Eastman 


A Pleasant Winning Week 


Women’s Tennis coach Dave Robison was all 
smiles after this past week of tennis. His team im- 
proved its record to 4-1 with two easy wins — 7-0 
over Plymouth State and 9-0 over Albany State. In 
all, UVM lost only one set in the two matches. 

Robison must have known what lay ahead 
against Plymouth State because he gave his top three 
seeds the day off. The Panthers could field only 
seven players, all of whom were beaten soundly. 

Moving up to number one seed from her usual 
fourth position, Sue Stein won her match, 6-1, 6-1. 

Second seed Meg Bilgore coasted to a 6-0, 6-1 
victory. ‘““Meg’s on-court movement is really improv- 
ing,’ said Robison. 

Third seed Sue Lewis had little difficulty also, 
winning her match 6-1, 6-2. 

Martha Ames will be hard pressed to improve 
upon her varsity debut. The lefty trounced her 
opponent, 6-0, 6-0. 

Robison brought all the regulars on the team’s 
trip to Albany State, 

Number one seed Gail Earley won her match, 
6-2, 6-3. 

“Gail played very intelligently. She beat her 
opponent by moving the ball well rather than just 
hitting shots or looking for the quick putaway,” 
said Robison. 

Ruth Burtman is the team’s new second seed. 
The reasons for her promotion are twofold. Beanie 
Frankiewicz, who had been the second seed up until 


cont'd. on next page 
Whoops! Our Mistake ; 


Last week the Cynic erroneously reported that the pelt on the 
wall of the UVM Athletic Hall of Fame was that of the last 
Charlie Catamount. The hide was neither Charlie's nor a Cata- 
mounts, but instead that of a nameless mountain lion whose hide 
was donated to the Hall several years ago. 
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player ever” to intricate explana- 
tions of long-standing winning 
tradition and annual August 
collapses. 


“You have to feel sorry for 
a-team that leads their league 


almost every season at the 
all-star break and by some 
miracle never finishes better 


than third,” said one student. 


Judging by some of the 
replies, Red Sox fans also seem’ 
to take for granted that the rest 
of the world looks down on 
them and their team. “Even 


though the Red Sox may be 
finished for the year, third place 
isn’t bad for a team-that most 
‘experts’. picked to finish closer 
to the bottom,” said John 
Goodrow. 


Gutman is a Red Sox fan 
also, but, unlike most, he had 
some criticism for them. 

“7 am continually upset that 
the Red Sox are the whitest 
team in baseball,” he said. “I 
honestly believe there’s a con- 
spiracy against black athletes 
among all Boston professional 
sports teams. Sports teams carry 
out the dreams of society, and 
my dream is of a multi-racial 
society.” 


Indeed, one of the more 
interesting discoveries made 
from the poll was the virtual 
lack of mention black players 


. 
| 
| OPERATION 


only 


Baseball Poll 


Only three black players 
Reggie Jackson, Dave Winfield, 
and Mookie Wilson — were 
discussed at all by those polled. 

But more than anything 
else, Boston fans are optimistic, 
“We're building up_after some 
tough trades,” said Koury. 

As mentioned before, not 
all who responded talked about 
the Red Sox and the Yankees. 
For instance, UVM President 
Lattie Coor is a Cardinals fan, 

“For a time when I lived in 
St. Louis, -I lived across the 
street from Bob Gibson,” he 
said. “My first year up here I 
went to Montreal to see them 
play, and I try to keep up with 
what they’re doing.” 


Lattie Coor...A Cardinal fan. 


Without a doubt the team 
that inspired the crudest com- 
ments was the Los Angeles 


ss 


Va \ 
*THE CLASH 


Monday Oct. 4, 1982 
8:00 pm- UVM Patrick Gym 


soft soled shoes 


SNEAKERS) 


Chris Gee 


The doctor 
doesn’t cut out CANCER 
anything. You SOCIETY 
cut out cigarettes. 


Dodgers. “Steve Garvey is a 
pansy,” said Ken Johnson. “The 
Dodgers are a bunch of mama’s 
boys.” 

“Steve Garvey crosses his 
arms when he argues. He’s Mr. 
Polite. He’s a gentleman. I detest 
him,” said Tom Pischer. 

“I’m sick of hearing about 
the All-American boys playing 
for L.A.,” said Goodrow. 

Gutman doesn’t like the 
Dodgers either. “The Dodgers 
are the epitome of all that is 
disgusting about Southern Cali- 
fornia,” he said. 

Several other teams evoked 
equally - opinionated, if less 
scientific, views.. 

“I like the Baltimore Orio- 
les,” said one anonymous Cool- 
idge girl, “because Jim Palmer 
looks good in underwear.” 

For whatever reasons, the 
Red Sox, as mentioned, finished 
first in the popularity poll, if not 
in their division. The Yankees 
were a distant second, followed 
by, in order, the Phillies, Mets, 
Orioles, Cardinals, Cubs, Expos, 
and Dodgers. 

Behind the Yankees, who 
received 45 percent of all ‘thate”’ 
votes, were the Dodgers, Red 
Sox, Mets, Orioles, Expos, and 
Reds. 

Keep in mind, the poll was 
conducted ona limited basis. An 
effort was made to include the 
opinion of at least one student 
from every dorm, but that’s our 
only rationale for calling this an 
“All UVM” survey. e 
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UVM SportsNotes 
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this week, was “thaving some troubles,” according to 
Robison. She also is going to Boston for an internship 
on October 18 and will be lost to the team for a 
while, In her new position, Burtman triumphed, 6-1, 
6-0. 

In the number three spot Frankiewicz started 
shakily, falling behind 5-2 in the first set. But she 
came back for her first win of the season, a 7-6, 


6-1 decision, —Michael Sagansky 


Looking Ahead... 
| 
| 


UMass 3 


For the second time in three years the Massachu- 
setts Minutemen will invade Burlington on Oktober- 
fest Saturday and try to spoil UVM’s homecoming 
weekend. Two years ago, the Cats were defeated by 
UMass when Antonio G, Dias broke up a 1-1 tie with 
a goal in the final second of regulation time. Last year 
the Cats traveled to Amherst and defeated the 
Minutemen 4-1. UMass finished 1981 at 5-10-1. 
This year, however, the Minutemen are vastly 
improved. They are 4-1 overall, and are 1-0 in New 
England, having already defeated New Hampshire. 
_ They have also downed Loyola, Cornell, and Bridge- 
_ port, their lone loss coming to Southern Connecticut 

“Ago, 


eapon on 


| this year’s team is forward 
e goals, including game- 
2 Cornell. Another — 


rage 


saturday, october 2, 1982 
noon to five 
redstone green 


rain site — gutterson 


a 
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HARRIS 
TWEED 


Not a manufacturer’s 
trade name. Harris 
Tweed refers to 
wool cloth 
handwoven in 
Scotland’s outer 
Hebrides. Considered 


The 
Burlington Review 


now accepting admissions 


l 


| 


literary and artistic. 
_ Interested? We are! 


Submit work to mailbox at Billings desk. | 


presently working on a November issue im by many to be the 
include name, address, and phone on all submissions ny most appropriate 
fabric for a rugged, 
long wearing 


sportcoat. 


OUR HARRIS 
TWEED JACKETS 


NOW 20% OFF 


The tradition continues for fall’82 
| ve 


EDMUND 
FEENEY 
[TD 


Champlain Mill 
Mon.-Sat. 10-9, Sun. 12-5 


Car 


Bumpersticker 


With $3.00 
Purchace 
(Offer expires 10/8//82) 


Church & College Streets, Burlington 863-3550 


\) 
¢ 


clone Is the name for Gerry's exclusive new fabric. | 
ions is a unique blend of DuPont Cordura and nylon. 
This Incredibly rugged fabric Is avaliable In both shells 
and down Insulated Jackets for men & women... 
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ry cLone 4 Fabric Available at The Ski Rack. 
ea = aut 136 Church St. 
Burlington, V.T. 
; : ee = 864.6029 
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We're up 
and rolling’... /: 


Two convenient locations to 
satisfy your copying needs. 


1 Executive Drive 
(Off Patchen Rd. directly behind 
the So. Burlington Post Office) 


864-9202 


174 College Street 
Burlington 


658-1717 


100% Cotton 
Jersey Turtlenecks 
in 2/7 colors 


SeMeLexL 


Ward Off The Cold 
Chill With Natural - 
Fiber Cotton 

Turtlenecks 


READ ON! Olympic Skating Champion Dorothy Hamill and Jamie 
eaver, March of Dimes Good Will Ambassador, urge school children to 
join the Reading Olympics. This event helps support birth defects pre- 
ention programs. Ms. Hamill is Honorary Chairman of the Reading Olym- 
pics. Jamie, 13, of Spokane, Wash., was born without eyes: She repre- 
quarter-million children born each year with birth 


Look what's in My Room! 


Sportswear 


wh 


casual... 
comfortable... 
colorful! 


Available in 
new bery bright 
colors in... 


CREWNECKS—V-Necks 
Raggwool—Shetland Wool 
and Cotton Sweaters 


SKELTON'S 


OPEN 9-5:30 2 
Mon. & Fri. nites till 9 VY 


= 


tes 


eee Get to know us — It Pays [ach itiron 


bright 
"in the middle of the Mill" 


The Champlain Mill @ Winooski 


655-3316 
Mon.-Sat. 10-9, Sun.12-5 


IT’S HOT! IT’S WILD! 
IT’S THE CAMPUS 
CALENDAR! | 


There’s nothing academic about it! Be 
among the first in your school to order the. 
1983 Campus Calendar featuring 12 of the 
sexiest men you'll see on American cam- 
puses this year. These gorgeous honeys 
will hang with you all year long. To receive 
yours, fill out the coupon below, enclosea | 


check or mony order for $10 and send 
LI Ito F 
cae 


Men’‘s or women’s Casuals 


+ 
A. For women; Soft, supple leather uppers, long wearing, flexible 2399 
man-made soles. Sizes 52-9, 10B. Regular $29.99 


: Campus Calendar, P.O. Box B, 
Maywood, New Jersey 07607. In 

6-8 weeks and in time for 
Si holidays, we'll send 7 
you the 13” x 15” color, 
planner/calendar. 
We'll also teli you how 
ia enter your honey 
in our 1984 National Z 
Campus Calendar 7% 
Contest to win a 
luxury $3,000 Spring 
Fling Vacation for 


both of you. (You must‘ 
be 19 years or older to 
quality.) 


B. For men; Leather uppers with true moccasin construction. White 


* 
composition grooved-rubber bottom. Sizes 7/2-11, 12D, 9799 


Regular $34.99 : 
C. For men; Rugged Fieldmaster™ outdoor casuals. Leather uppers, 3599 
Vibram* rubber soles. Sizes 72-11, 12D. Regular 44.99 
*With coupon 


rere ar > ha cppeeinaotemtnas coer are em as esr cs A Ia gee TPS 


Redeem coupon for 2 0% OF F shoes shown 


School 
Faculty _______ Other 


Coupon must be presented for savings 
Coupon expires 10/2/82 


i 
De ec EE LS 


(Bookstore inquiries 
welcomed.) 


lle ee od a rucd ese 

Yes! Please send me Calendar(s) @ $10. each. 
Enclosed is my Check or M.O. for $ 
ipléase print) ~ 


Name 
EASTFIELD MALL, MA, | HAMDEN, CT 
iy Sears|| aici | Soastaths | SRE | Steck 6 
; : You can count on €a S FAYETTEVILLE, N.Y WATERTOWN, N.Y HOLYOKE, MA NEW LONDON, CT 
City i 4”, EE GLENS FALLS, WY AUBURN, N.Y NEW LONDON, CT ORANGE, CT 
Cc EA ee ge “te Matt MIDDLETOWN, N.Y NEWBURGH, N.Y BRIDGEPORT, CT Ws MANTPORD, CY 
ollege Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Hae ; 
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YOUR 
you must remember his) | FAVORITE 
—— assis | BEVERAGES] | 


AT LOW LOW 


two-thirds learn to 4 = a D S C O U N 

speak again, thanks Z 

toa rehabilitation 

RCs Early Shop AUDIO EXCHANGE for nearly new bo R| ( ES 
national brand stereo components and 


Donald Stevenson Benjamin Evans 


Cancer of the 
larynx is one of the 
most treatable 
cancers. If 
discovered in time, 9 
out of 10 patients are 


detection and 


prompttreatment save a bundle- As much as 50% off 


can save your life 


and your voice. list! Or trade your old stereo equipement 
: for anything in stock- New or Used. All *SODA 3 WINE *BEER 


components fully guaranteed. 


= |[S2ielange 


1062 North Ave. Burlington, 863-3711 
A DIVISION OF ACME ELECTRONICS 
OPEN TUES. THRU SAT. 8:30-5:30. CLOSED MONDAY 


ALL-YAMAHA STEREO 
FOR THE PRICE OF 


YAMAHA P-200 | YAMAHA YPC 
TURNTABLE CARTRIDGE 


Museum-quality looks and Superior sound gets its start 
studio-quality sound. that's the | with a superior cartridge, a2 
brand-new Yamaha P-200 Yamaha YPC. Dual-magnet design 
turntable. Yamaha’s refined belt- makes for better channel separation, 
/solated drive is quieter than one of thekeys to Yamaha's superior 
competing direct-drive turntables. | spatial imaging. Low mass and 
Yamaha’s optimally designed tone | high compliance, along with the 
arm brings new meaning to the term | tone-arm’s proper design, allow 
“gentle.” And Yamaha's smooth perfect tracking of difficult materal 
automation is very pleasant to live | or warped records. 
with. In a word, superior. 


‘‘Practically On Campus’’ 
Williston Rd., South Burlington 


YAMAHA R-500 
RECEIVER 


The Yamaha R-500 is the best- 
sounding receiver in its price 
class. No wonder, with Yamaha’s 
ultra-pure DC power amp *, and 
ultra-quiet phono preamp, and 
features like a special filter to 
remove distortion-causing subsonics 


Skiing IS within your reach! 


with the 


Mad River 


and continuously variable loudness 
compensation for perfect tonal 
balance at any volume, and station- Ue, 
locked tuning, and...well, better yf 
come check it out yourself. 


YAMAHA WS-20T 
SPEAKERS 


/f you want superior sound, you 
need superior speakers. Here 
they are. You might find design 
features like these on some very 
expensive and esoteric speakers, 
but how many $700 systems have 
speakers with ultra-light, ultra-fast 
tweeter domes made of vapor- 
deposited titanium carbide? Or 
high-efficiency woofer voice coils 
of edge-wound copper ribbon? Or 
inch-thick front baffles, to damp 
resonance better than the usual 
thinner panels? Answer: one. This 
one 


if purchased by Oct 15 


$140 afler Oct. 15 


MIDWEEK SEASON PASS: good for unlim- 
ited skiing from Monday to Friday, except 
Dec, 27 to Dec. 31 and Monday Feb. 21 

Additionally, holders of the Midweek 
Student Pass may purchase a daily 
Weekend or Holiday ticket for $13.00 it they 
want to ski on those days as well 


APPLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ON MOST 
CAMPUS BULLETIN BOARDS 


Mad River Glen 


Waitsfield, Vermont 05673 _—s Tel. 406-3551 


power amp specs. 40 watts/channel, both 
channels driven, 80-ohm loads, 20 Hz 
20,000 Hz, with less than 0.015% distortion 
Phono signal-to-nowe ratio 85 dB 


Better Products...at Better Prices! 


At Lafayette Redio in Essex Junction 878-6368 South Burlington (K-Mart Martina Mall) 668-3737 GBarre-Montpelier Road 479.9400 
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Interview: 


Brubeck Takes Ou 


By Larry Miller 

Cynic: Your music has been described as 
paving a barbaric rhythmic style and 
complex smashing chords, yet it is very 
structured. Is this what the “cool” school 
of music is all about? 
Brubeck: The last review I read said I was 
the most delicate pianist they had heard 
all season. These idiots that write these 
things about me... 

~ Cynic: This was written by a member of 
the College of Pacific, 
attended. It was by Wayne Morrill on the 
album The Fantasy Years: The Dave 


Brubeck Quartet. 
Brubeck: Well Wayne should know 
better. 


It’s probably true for a certain time 
in my life or a certain night. But I was 
amazed by this last review. It stated who 
had played there (at a jazz festival near 
Lenox, Mass.) and they were top people, 
but the review called me the only one 
who played a delicate piano. So this 
whole idea (of the barbaric rhythmic 
style) is wrong. 

There is going to be a book out 
called JO] Pianists and I know the 
description of me is all wrong, but who 
am I to tell the author? I try to explain 
it: that the instrument I play is called a 
piano forte, which very few people know, 
and that it is listed in orchestration books 
as a part of the percussion section. Very 
few people know that. 

And I play the instrument in the 
traditional way — loudly and softly. 
Some people can’t stand either. They 
want everything in the middle of. the 
toad: politics, government, everything, 
and for all their lives. If somebody comes 
‘along and plays an instrument or talks 
about any subject, from the left and the 
right, and tries to see the overall picture, 
people aren’t ready for it. And that’s 
what I'll tell you: I’m a person who likes 
to treat the piano as a percussion instru- 
ment some of the time, and I'll really 
treat it that way. I think I can be the 
loudest pianist there is — until they get 
electronics — and I think I can be the 
softest. And that’s what you’re supposed 
to do. 


Cynic: Do you find yourself approaching 


which you- 


The original Dave Brubeck Quartet (c. 1956) 


the softer music very differently from 
when you are really attacking your 
percussion piano? 


Brubeck: It’s absolutely different. I’ve 
learned to be able to control my playing 


so that I can switch emotions and the 
approach almost immediately. But in the 
old days, if I was in a bad mood, I would 
have been a wild, viscious pianist when I 
got home. That was a good release 
for me. There were other times, though, 
when I’ve wanted to be delicate. When I 
was younger, you could tell exactly the 
mood I was in, because I played my 
mood. Sometimes all night. Sometimes 
for a week. Sometimes longer than that. 
But you can’t do that as well on a con- 
cert stage as you can in aclub. 

When we were playing a lot of clubs, 
and there were three or four clubs in a 
block, you’d know which group to hear 
that night after hearing just a few notes. 
You’d say, “They’re in a great mood 
tonight,” or “Those guys:are playing the 
Blues tonight.” Those days are gone. 
You don’t stay with one emotion. You’ve 
got to learn to control it. But I lovea 
those days — when people in the neigh- 


(Courtesy Dave Brubeck) 


borhood dropped in and they could 
sense right away that this is going to be a 
happy night or asad night. But now it’s a 
whole different control. It’s like an 
actor that might have had a tragedy 
happen in his life, and he can’t go out on 
the stage and play a comedy as if it were 
a tragedy. 

Cynic: The original Dave Brubeck Quar- 
tet — Paul Desmond on saxophone, Joe 
Morello on drums, Eugene Wright on bass 
— how did you four get together? 
Brubeck: Desmond and I first met during 
World War II. It’s a very long story and if 
you look hard enough you can find it on 
some album notes or something... 


Paul Desmond describes his first 
meeting with Brubeck in the liner notes 
to the Dave Brubeck Quartet’s 25th 
Anniversary Reunion album: “Jt was 
early in 1944. I was in an army band in 
San Francisco; he was on his way overseas 
as a rifleman... The afternoon we met, 
though, he was straight off the ranch: 
hawk-faced, suspicious and quick-moving, 
engulfed in a fleece-tlined purple jacket. 
We got together with a few other musi- 
cians and played for about half an hour. 


By Mark Cahill 

It’s hard to review a legend, 
and Dave Brubeck is nothing if 
not a legend. This past Friday, 
September 24, in concert at the 
Flynn Theatre, with son Chris 
on bass, Randy Jones on drums 
and Mike Pedecin on saxophone, 
Brubeck demonstrated to an 
enthusiastic Burlington audience 
exactly why he is considered one 
of the greats of modern jazz. 

The show was a melange of 
old standards, new compositions 
and cover versions of classic 
songs. “Symphony,” a new 
work, featured a crisp drum 
introduction and a light bass 
line, giving the rhythm a distinct 

atin flavor. Pedecin’s tenor sax 

| down a richly textured lead, 
while in contrast, Brubeck 
Played his piano like a set of 
steel drums. Taking his cue from 
father, Chris Brubeck 
Plucked out a Caribbean beat on 
bass, evoking a chuckle from 

Obviously pleased keymaster, 

The third song of the even- 

was most characteristic of 
Brubeck’s unique style. The title 

‘ack from an album released 

' year, “Tritonis” featured 
; both 4 complex 5/4 time signa- 
aM¥€ as well as some unusual key- 

— | °* ~ Brubeck played the tune 
ee ice key of A with one hand, 


and in E flat with the other. 
Introducing one of the 
concert’s most delicate and 
touching pieces, “Koto Song,” 
Brubeck explained that the 
melody was similar to “two girls 
playing in a Japanese restaurant 
on a koto” (a Japanese thirteen- 
stringed instrument). The tune 
began with Jones fanning his 
cymbals with tympani sticks 
and, as it progressed with a slow, 
bluesy feel, the soft apeing of 
the traditional melody became 
apparent in Brubeck’s subtle 


keywork. 
Brubeck closed the first set 


with a cover version of “‘Ameri- 
ca” from West Side Story, as 
arranged for Oscar Peterson’s 
version of the musical. It was a 
loosely structured improvisa- 
tional interpretation of the Bern- 
stein classic and, while most of 
the audience sensed a familiar 
rhythm, few could place the 
song immediately. 

The second set opened with 
a song yet to reach vinyl. Bru- 
beck said he has always written 
songs in tribute to the birth of 
his children and that he had 
recently been graced with his 
first grandson by son Chris. The 
child’s name is Benjamin Chris- 
topher David Brubeck and Bru- 
beck explained the rhythm of 
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the piece is based on the lyrical. 


rhythm the name evokes. 


Turning in his bass for a 
trombone, Benjamin’s dad stole 
the next tune — another loose 
interpretation of an old stan- 
dard, ‘“‘There Will Never Be 
Another You” — with some fine 
playing and a few comic low 
notes. Nonetheless, Chris is a 
much better bass player. 

The last song of the set was 
the popular “Take Five.”’ Pede- 
cin’s interpretation of Paul Des- 


mond’s original sax lines was — 


cleaner and sharper than his 
predecessor, but Brubeck 
seemed unexcited playing a tune 
he’s been locked into for over 22 
years. 

But “Take Five” brought 
the band back for an encore: a 
spirited version of Duke Elling- 
ton’s “Take the A Train.” As a 
tribute to Duke it worked 
well, though I couldn’t help but 
feel let down; he could have 
played another of his own 
classics like “Blue Rondo a la 
Turk,” or “Unsquare Dance,” 
Nevertheless, I was well satisfied 
when I walked out of the 
theatre, knowing I had seen a 
concert ranking at the top of my 
list ~~ an experience I will 
be certain to remember for quite 
some time, e 


Brubeck at the Flynn. 


arts- 
t 


“Rosetta,” I think it was, in the key of F 
major. 

“After the war, Dave and I would 
occasionally find ourselves together with 
some small group, usually in a hopelessly 
doomed situation — filling in for another 
band on a Monday night, or playing for 
the wedding of a friend of a friend... 
Finally, in the spring of 1951 we opened 
at the Blackhawk,” which marks the birth 
of the Dave Brubeck Quartet. 


Brubeck: Paul had heard Joe Morello 
playing with Marian McPartland and 
asked me to come hear him. I liked him 
and hired him. Then Paul asked me to fire 
him the next week. I wouldn’t do it. So, 
at the next record date only Joe and I 
played — the other two wouldn’t play. 
They demanded that I let Joe go, but I 
wouldn’t do it. I said, “At last I found a 
drummer who can understand the time 
signatures. I’m keeping him and if you 
guys don’t want to play on the job 
anymore, so long.” That’s how the story 
happened — completely the opposite of 
what anyone would think. And almost 
anything you read about it is going to be 
baloney. And anything I tell you nobody 
will believe. 

Cynic: And what about 
Eugene Wright? 

Brubeck: Eugene Wright was a beautiful 
accident. He was working with the late 
Cal Tjader and Cal was making some 
changes in his band. I had just lost Ron 
Crotey to the army and it worked out 
fine. Eugene and I recently played 
together again at Hollywood Boulevard. 
We’re old friends. 

Cynic: The band you’re playing with 
tonight — your son Chris on bass, Randy 
Jones on drums — who is playing horn? Is 
it Bill Smith? 

Brubeck: No sir! It’s Mike Pedecin. 
Cynic: You’ve been playing with a lot of 
different horn players lately: Michael 
Pedecin, Jerry Bergonzi, Bobby Mili- 
tello.., 

Brubeck: Three Italian tenors. And also 
my old clarinetist from 1946, Bill Smith, 
he’s been playing too. We have a floating 
chair. 

Cynic: Why is it floating? 

Brubeck: We don’t even know. 6 
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Carla Bley 


-By Paul Dembinski 

CARLA BLEY, PHILIP GLASS and LAURIE ANDERSON: 
what do these musicians, on the verge of popular recognition, 
have in common? One might think not much since their involve- 
ments are in different musical areas. Although all three now 
have contracts with one of the major labels, their previous efforts, 
on small independents, were distributed by the New Music Distri- 
bution Service. 

“We were making our own records, but we couldn’t interest 
any company in distributing them, so they were just piling up 
on our living room floor, We discovered that a lot of our friends 
had the same problem, so we decided to team up and take distri- 
bution on ourselves!”’ 

So said Carla Bley, who along with her husband MICHAEL 
MANTLER, started NMDS over ten years ago, Located in the 
SoHo district of New York City, NMDS provides an outlet for 
music regarded as too esoteric for the record-buying public. At 
present they carry over two thousand titles: half of these are 
classical and new music releases, the rest are jazz related. A free 
catalog is published each year, complete with paragraph-length 
descriptions of each title. It’s fun to imagine what each title 
will ultimately sound like. 

Nowhere else can one find a distributor who carries labels 
like Aardwoof or Land Mammal, and artists such as the 
NIHILIST SPASM BAND or MOTHER MALLARDS PORTABLE 
MASTERPIECE COMPANY. Why not get a copy of their just 
published free 1982-83 catalog? The “esoteric” music of today 
may be the popular music of the future. More importantly, 
many records reviewed in this column are available through 
them. NMDS, 500 Broadway, NYC 10012. (212) 925-2121. 

On to the albums: About Time Records (207 W. 106th 
Street. NYC 10025). has had their latest release, When Was 
That? by the HENRY THREADGILL SEXTET, out since mid- 
summer, but still deserves some mention since it will probably be 
the jazz LP of the year. On most of the songs avant-garde big 
band fuses with earlier jazz styles, particularly New Orleans 
and early swing (especially on side two), yielding an accessible 
and modern album. The title track, the most appealing piece, 
soars as drummers PHEEROAN AKLAFF and JOHN BETSCH 
chatter furiously, with bassists FRED HOPKINS and. BRIAN 
SMITH in close tandem, Threadgill’s sax sounds great, but would 
be better alongside CRAIG HARRIS’ trombone and OLU 
DARA’s cornet than it is with Dara’s flute playing which domi- 
nates most of the cuts, Nevertheless, this album gets a well- 
earned “A,” 

Another modern jazz screamer is JAMES BLOOD ULMER’s 
Black Rock (Columbia). Blood’s playing is closer to rock than 
ever, so the title comes as no surprise. The album is similar to his 
first Columbia release late last year, with frenzied punk-jazz cuts 
interspersed with more accessible vocal cuts. But it’s still a great 
effort — the man sounds like he’s using broken glass for a guitar 
pick!! 


Multi-percussionist ALEX CLINE has a double solo release 
called Not Alone (9 Winds Records, 11609 Pico Blvd., Los 
Angeles, CA 90064), Cline uses improvisation within a struc 
tured frame, similar to Gerry Hemingway, although perhaps 
less composed, Recommended for percussion music majors. 

Concert News: Don’t forget Chick Corea and his new grour 
will be appearing at Memorial Auditorium this Friday, Oct. : 
At the Hopkins Center of Dartmouth College on October 9, cate 
Bill Cole and a group he’s put together featurins 
BLOOD ULMER, ABDUL WADUD, JULIUS HEMPHIL 
HAMIETT BLUIETT, JAYNE CORTEZ, and WARREN suit 
arel 
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SA Films Delivers 


By Dan Williams 

The summer of 1982 was a period of 
little inspiration for the American film 
industry. Throughout the months of July 
and August, such cinematic gems as 
Grease 2, Annie and Conan the Barbarian 
dominated the screens of local theatres, 
while original, innovative films like 
Barry Levinson’s Diner and Louis Malle’s 
My Dinner with Andre went largely 
unseen. Flouting a highly convention- 
alized formula of massive budgets, 
high-tech special effects and hackneyed 
cliches, the season’s output was slick but 
shallow — a succession of entertaining but 
ultimately unsatisfying films. After a 
summer of dining on such meager fare, | 
found myself hungry for a different kind 
of film. While downtown’s Nickelodeon 
theatre continues to bring a variety 
of obscure treasures to Burlington, a 
more readily accessible source for “‘alter- 
native cinema” is the student-run S.A. 
Film Bureau. From a cursory glance 
at the S.A.’s Fall Schedule, it is clear that 
the bureau will bring a diverse body of 

- films to campus this semester. 

As in the past, the S.A. will run four 
separate series of thematically linked 
films with showings on Sunday, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Friday nights. All films 
will be screened at 7:00 and 9:30 p.m, in 
B106 Angell, at the nominal price of 
$1.50 with ID. 

Sunday night’s ‘Cringe Fringe” series 
is the most interesting of the semester. 
Drawing from a variety of genres, the 
“Cringe Fringe’’ offers an offbeat collec- 
tion of cult favorites and bizarre horror 
films. 

Included in the series are: Sam 
Peckinpah’s Bring Me the Head of 
Alfredo Garcia, one of the most twisted 

- of that violent director’s repertoire; Russ 
Meyer’s Beyond the Valley of the Dolls, a 
wonderfully trashy piece of schlock 
written by Sneak Previews pundit Roger 
Ebert; Death Race 2000, a classic low- 
budget flick in which David Carradine 
and Sylvester Stallone engage in an 
apocalyptic cross-country road race; and 
James Toback’s repellent thriller, Fingers, 
starring the perpetually slimy Harvey 
Keitel. 

Several of the ‘Cringe Fringe” 
features will have special appeal to horror 


fans, 1973’s Theatre of Blood is a mort- 
bidly funny horror film in which Vincent 
Price murders pretentious theatre critics 
with techniques derived from Shakes- 
peare’s plays. Roman Polanski’s adapta- 
tion of Ira Levin’s Rosemary’s Baby is 
plodding at times, but still a well-crafted 
outing that relies more on slow suspense 
than it does on lurid special effects, 
Drive-In King Roger Corman’s Little 
Shop of Horrors, produced in two days 
on a virtually non-existent budget, is an 
archetypical cult piece. Starring a very 
young Jack Nicholson as a demented 
masochist and featuring a blood-thirsty 
plant that moans “feed me, feed me,” 


Little Shop of Horrors will delight 
anyone who ever squandered an after- 
noon watching the Creature Double 
Feature. 


On a more substantial level, Tuesday 
night’s ‘“‘New German Cinema’ review 
presents the cream of that country’s 
burgeoning movie industry, Subtitled 
“All That Angst,” the “‘New German 
Cinema” centers on moody, introspective 
contemporary films which are noted for 
their ambiguity, Films of distinction 
include Werner Herzog’s Aguirre, the 
Wrath of God, a surrealistic odyssey of 
Spanish conquistadors in search Orb 
Dorado, and Reinhard Hanuff’s Knife in 
the Head, a political thriller with a fine 
performance from Bruno Ganz, the 
German DeNiro. Although the films 
of this series are obscure and require an 
intellectual commitment, they are well 
worth seeing. The German film indus- 
try stands to be a contender in the 80’s. 
Judging from the high quality of this 
output, it should reach a wider audience 
in the future, 

Rock fans should be pleased by 
Thursday night’s “‘Movies of Note” series. 
A varied collection of documentaries, 
concert films and rock operas, “Movies of 
Note” will deliver at least one film to 
keep everyone from deadheads to head 
bangers rockin’ in the aisles. 

Nicholas Roeg’s 1970 Performance is 
the most bizarre rock-oriented movie that 
I have ever seen. Pitting rock star Mick 
Jagger against hitman-on-the-lam James 
Fox, Performance is a decadent yarn of 
sex, drugs and insanity magically cap- 
tured by Roeg’s abstract lens. Although 
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not for the easily-offended, this x-rated 
opus is one of the most compelling 
features ever to come out of England. 

Also of note are Penelope Spheeris’ 
Decline of Western Civilization, a harrow- 
ing examination of.the fascistic elements 
of L.A.’s hard-core punk scene; The Last 
Waltz, Martin Scorcese’s beautifully 
photographed account of The Band’s last 
concert (with electrifying performances 
from Bob Dylan, Van Morrison, and 
Muddy Waters); Rock and Roll High 
School, a hilarious youth flick starring 
the Ramones; and Michael Apted’s 
Stardust, a ficticious allegory about the 
making of a rock star with David Essex, 
Dave Edmunds, and the late Keith 
Moon. 

For reggae enthusiasts, Perry Hen- 
zel’s The Harder They Come and the 
lesser-seen Rockers capture the essence of 
the Jamaican lifestyle with music by 
Jimmy Cliff, Toots and the Maytals, and 
Burning Spear, among others. 

Rounding out the series are: Alan 
Moyle’s mediocre Times Square, the 
engaging if overlong Concert for Bangla- 
desh, concert films by Jimi Hendrix (Jimi 
at Berkeley), and Neil Young (Journey 
Through the Past), as well as Brian 
DePalma’s hip remake of Phantom of the 
Opera, the Phantom of the Paradise. 

Although Friday night’s series is 
entitled “Hollywood Films,” this run 
centers primarily on unpretentious and 
little-seen movies. Louis Malle’s 
Atlantic City, for instance, is a quietly 
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elegant film about the losers of the Jersey 
resort. With strong performances from 
Burt Lancaster and Susan Sarandon, 
and a sensitive script from playwright 
John Guare, Atlantic City could well be 
one of the best pictures of 1981. 

Dennis Hopper’s Easy Rider hasn’t 
dated well, but still is the seminal portrait 
of the turbulent 60’s. A bravura perfor- 
mance by Jack Nicholson as an alcoholic 
lawyer and a timeless acid rock score by 
Steppenwolf, the Byrds, and Hendrix 
highlight the film. ; 

Martin Scorcese’s Mean Streets lacks 
the refinement that he brought to later 
productions, but still stands as a gritty, 
kick-ass street film with intense perfor- 
mances from Robert DeNiro and Harvey 
Keitel. 

Richard Pryor’s Live in Concert isa 
devastatingly funny one-man show featur- 
ing the best of his scatological routine, 
while Woody Allen’s Bananas has our 
favorite mensch transplanted into a South 
American setting. Both films offer the 
comic genius of their respective crea- 
tors at its best. 

Also included are: Robert Kaylor’s 
Carny featuring Gary Busey and Jody 
Foster; Michael Powell’s Peeping Tom; 
Jonathan Kaplan’s melodramatic youth 
film Over the Edge; Hugh Hudson's 
overrated but engaging Oscar winner 
Chariots of Fire; and three obligatory 


Squint Eastwood spaghetti westerns. 
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By Sophy Chaffee 

Generic: The word brings to mind a 
roduct with the same flavor as the “real 
thing” but without the quality and zest, 
It was the word that came to mind 
-after viewing last Thursday’s production 
of Annie, the first in the Lane Series’ 
proadway productions. I found the show 
cute, but not captivating; enjoyable, 
but not inspiring. 

Annie is Thomas Meehan, Charles 
Strousse and Martin Charnin’s musical 
adaptation of the 1920’s comic strip, 
“Little Orphan Annie.” Set in New 
York City during the depression, the play 
focuses on the little orphan Annie’s rise 
from Miss Hannigan’s horrible orphanage 
to the mansion of billionaire Daddy 
Warbucks. Along the way, Annie meets 
up with Franklin Roosevelt, a pair of 
con-men who pose as her long-lost 
parents, a group of beggars living in the 
squalor of a “Hooverville,”” and a shaggy 
mutt called, of course, Sandy. 

Annie is a musical that should be 


inspiring. Its “sun’ll come up tomor- 
row...” optimism, toe-tapping songs and 
old fashioned slap stick comedy are 
aimed at cheering up the gloomiest 
audience and leaving them bubbling over 
with happiness and good-will. The movie 
did that for me. So did the recording of 
the original Broadway production. Thurs- 
day’s production, however, did not. I 
smiled, I laughed, but I did not shed a 
tear. Nor did I leave singing, “the sun’ll 
come out tomorrow.” 

It’s hard to pinpoint what differen- 
tiates a generic product from the real 
thing, and it is equally difficult to pin- 
point why Thursday’s Annie seemed 
‘ike a mediocre imitation of the genuine 
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article. But here it goes. 

In the first place, Annie did not even 
have curly hair, until the second act, 
when Daddy Warbucks sent her upstairs 
to dress up, and she appeared one minute 
later with an insta-perm. The scene came 
off as a contrived cheap attempt to add 
surprise to a show that had been on the 
road too long, and had received too much 
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publicity. But the primary reason I felt 
Annie missed the mark is that I found 
it hard to empathize with the little 
orphan. Much of the dialogue was rushed 
and hurried to allow more time for the 
songs. Kathleen Sisk, Annie, could really 
belt out a song, but failed to add life to 
her dialogue. I found that in Sisk’s 
portrayal, Annie never got really sad — 


Generic Annie 


there was no tear in her voice when 
Sandy was taken away or when Daddy 
Warbucks (Gary Holcombe) told her that 
neither the F.B.I. nor the C.I.A., nor 
F.D.R. could find her parents. 

In other scenes, characters such as 
Roosevelt (William Metzo), Drake, the 
butler (David Wasson), and Bert Healy 
(Hal Maxwell) rushed through their 
dialogue to get to the slap-stick one- 
liners, often losing their timing and 


looking foolish. Both Metzo’s and Was- 
son’s. patrician accents were over- 
exaggerated and both turned into carica- 
tures, not characters, 

Annie did, however, sparkle with 
captivating moments. “It’s a Hard Knock 
Life’ was a clean, strong and adorable 
musical tale of the hardship endured by 
Annie and her orphan friends. Clever, 
burlesque-style choreography was key to 
the success of “Easy Street,” a song 
about what money could do for Miss 
Hannigan, Rooster and Lily. 

Perhaps the most compelling charac- 
ter was Molly (Sherri Leidy), Annie’s best 
friend at the orphanage. Unlike Sisk, 
Leidy shined during her dialogues. The 
tiny girl would. swagger and swing her 
‘hips in imitation of the man-crazy Han- 
nigan. She possessed the certain sassy 
innocence that Sisk showed in her songs, 
but could not carry through her entire 
performance. 

These moments, however, were not 
enough to leave me impressed with the 
show in its entirety. Like any generic pro- 
duct, it had the basic ingredients of the 
original — the little girl, the dog and the 
fun songs — but it just wasn’t the same. 
The punch, the flavor, the inspiration 
were missing. co] 
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lia eaalitersnees 6:45,9:20 


NOT A LOVE STORY’ | 


! 

Canadian women filmmakers have 
created a personal film...it makes clear 
the profound difference between 
erotica’s mutually chosen pleasure and 
the violence and domination that define 
pornography’ MS MAGAZINE 


“Not A Love Story’ is a search and a 
report that had to be done. It should 
have been made long ago and it should 
be seen and discussed as widely as 
possible. We are fortunate that the film 
was made by such responsible and 

intelligent artists.’ CINEMA CANADA 


a motion picture about 


PORNOGRAPHY 


Produced by the National Film Board of Canada 


Waming: |! you are offended by graphic subject 
mater we urge you not lo see this film 


centur Starts 

PLAZAI23 age 
Dorset St Ser Hetengton evenings 
Luckey Sabaeae bY 6:55,8:20,9:45 
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The Clash 


By Jim O'Donnell 

In case you haven’t heard: 
(you there in the library), the 
world’s most furious rockers, the 
Clash, will invade UVM’s Patrick 
Gym on Monday, Oct. 4. 

The Clash (Joe Strummer, 
vocals/guitar; Mick Jones, guitar 
/vocals; Paul Simonon, bass; and 
new drummer Terry Chimes) 
burst on the music scene in 
1977, Along with the anarchic 
Sex Pistols, they formed the 
vanguard of the punk move- 
ment. Unlike the Pistols, how- 
ever, who set out to destroy 
rock ’n roll, the Clash set their 
sights on redefining it. Their goal 
was to bring back the power and 
meaning rock had lost in the 
seventies. 

They were immediate hits in 
England, but were largely 
ignored this side of the Atlantic. 
In fact, their first album (1977), : 
The Clash, was not even released 
in the U.S. until 1979. Though it 
was critically acclaimed and 
contained such classics as “I 
Fought the Law” and “White 
Riot,” U.S. record companies 


and songwriters 


termed it “too rough” for 
American ears. 

The band first broke here 
with. the release of London 
Calling in 1980. A_ stunning 
double album, it was as powerful 
as their earlier efforts. It also 
proved that they had grown 
tremendously as both musicians 
(with some 
exception, Strummer _ writes 
most of the group’s lyrics 
while Jones contributes most of 
the music). 


In 1981 they came out with 
the sprawling Sandanista!, a 
three-record set which showed 
the group at its best and worst. 
Sandanista! was dominated by 
the Clash’s growing interest in 
reggae, but also contained nearly 
every musical form known to 
man. Although bogged down by 
its excesses, the album did not 
lose the audience captured by 
London Calling. 

In the spring of 1982, the 
group released Combat Rock, 
which is becoming their biggest 


seller ever, Although the best 


WRUV SCHEDULE! 


Combat Rockers to 
Invade UVM 


songs On this album, “Rock the 
Casbah” and “Should I Stay or 


Should I Go,” are not as power- 
ful as earlier tunes like “Clamp- 
down” or “Train in Vain,” they 
are getting more airplay. 

Earlier this year it appeared 
the band was on the verge of 
breaking up. Drummer Topper 
Headon was arrested for heroin 
possession and had to leave the 
band.. More impovstantiy, “Joe 
Strummer, the guts of the Clash, 
unexpectedly took a vacation to 
Paris, forcing them to cancel an 
important European tour. 

All turned out okay when 


Strummer returned rejuvenated. 
Skin basher Terry Chimes (a.k.a. 
Tory Crimes) was recruited for 
the group’s upcoming North 
American tour. 

On stage, if the Clash is 
feeling “right,” their show can 
be incredibly powerful, trans- 
cending the run-of-the-mill rock 
acts. Unfortunately, one thing 
they will have no control over 
will be Patrick Gym’s notorious- 
ly poor acoustics. ® 


ry 


Sunday Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
6 AM Mique Tim Billy Lisa Nancy Peter Allison 
Glitman O'Toole Northrup Podmajursky Barthold Davis Ford 
9AM Folk, Jazz Light Rock, R&B, Light Rock, — Light Rock, | Loud Music Jazz, Folk 
Jazz Light Rock Jazz Folk 
9 AM Sam Wear Robert David Jane Todd Bob 
Resnick Block Jackson Warner Durand 
Classical Country, Everything Folk, Jazz New Wave Folk, 
12 PM Traditional Traditional Bluegrass 
Chris Dena Paul Kaza Brett Larry Jim Larry 
Jones Yasner Hughes Miller Apfelbaum Dicapua 
3PM Jazz R&B Fusion Jazz, Fusion Pop, Country, 
New Wave Rockabilly 
John Elise Brown Jay Heydt Ben Indek Chris Vin 
Dennison Hughes Thompson Man 
6 PM Jazz Blues, Jazz, Blues New Wave, Progressive Funk, Soul, | Rock & Rap 
Reggae ___ Reggae R&B 
News Forum Paul Bob Knotts Debbie Frank Jay 
7 Gittlesohn Packard Wilder Strausser 
8PM _ Spoken Word Swing Classic cal fo ow ‘lassical C lassice ‘al _ Reggae — 
Brian Joanne George Cc harley Dave Bob 
Blues Cruise Kling Feldman Scotton & Josh Parker Wagner 
11 PM Avant-Garde Folk, Jazz Rock, Rock & Rockabilly 
Jazz Bluegrass : hs ae Blues ¥ Roll 
Jim Paul Demo Bruce Steve ~ Michael “Josh 
Louderback Forbes Rosen Giancario Brickman 
New Wave World Electronics, Contemp. R&B, New Wave New Wave 
2AM _— BBC Rock Musics Psychedelia Avant-Garde Rock 
yt Hour 3 . pe. Se sic 
Jocelyn Kathy Fors Jay Fayette 
Ryder Punk Graveyard 


Punk 
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Oktoberfest Past and Present 


The Historical Perspective 


By Robin Anderson 
Oktoberfest was little more than a large beer 
party with barely 100 revelers a decade ago. Today it 
js a major event for students, parents, and alumni, 
with over 10,000 participants expected for this year’s 


gala celebration. 

UVM Oktoberfest, as we’ve 
come to know it today, was 
pioneered by former Director of 
Res. Life Keith Miser, who is 
now Dean of Students, Redstone 


Hall advisors, and Resident 
Assistants in 1972. 

This first celebration 
included a few craft tables 


and a surplus of beer. It was held 
on the green in front of the 
Redstone campus dormitories 
and the rain site was the W-D-W 
complex lounge. 

Oktoberfest was revolu- 
tionized by 1975 to incorporate 
Parents’ Weekend and Alumni 
Homecoming. The inclusion of 
the two other happenings has 
created a more diverse occasion 
enjoyed by many, although 
perhaps resented by those seek- 
ing the tradition of Oktoberfest 
as a “beer blast.”’ It has also 
paved the way for the Oktober- 
fest of today: alcohol is only a 
part of the overall scheme. 

More craft tables, German 
food, folk dancing, music for 
entertainment, the beer tent, 
and contests between Redstone 
dorms, brought increased recog- 
nition to Oktoberfest as a lasting 
tradition. 

The 1976 celebration was a 
magnificent success, with 
approximately 10,000 people 
reported in attendance. In this 
year, it was held on the green in 
front of Coolidge and Redstone 
halls, the present Oktoberfest 
site. Its success was attributed to 
the beautiful fall weather and 


the presence of Vice Presidential 
candidate, Robert Dole; Okto- 
berfest was established as a 


highlight of the school year. 

The following year, rain was 
a setback to the growing tradi- 
off guard, 


tion. Caught the 


1975 was the last year that Oktoberfest was held on the green in front of 
Redstone Campus. Nothe the high proportion of students. 


This Year’s 
Celebration 


By Robin Anderson 

UYM will host its tenth 
annual Oktoberfest celebration, 
this Saturday, October 2. Stu- 
dents, Parents, and alumni can 
look forward to quality musical 
entertainment from Tom Cha- 
Pin, Vermont singer Jon Gail- 
mor, and UVM student Sandy 
Kasperson, traditional German 
foods, a beer tent, and numerous 
craft exhibitions, Other attrac- 
tions wil] include the UVM 
Concert Band complemented by 
the ROTC Color Guard and 
Horse Club drills, the annual 
COw milking contest, and Ger- 
Spey folk dancing by the Living/ 
as German suite, Satur- 
ay’s events are the highlight of 


a Homecoming and Parents’ 
&ekend celebration, 


_ Chapin, brother of the late 
Harry Chapin, will play a short 
tribute featuring a couple of 


BYERMONT CYNIC 


Harry’s songs. His music, accord- 
ing to Jack Raslowski, the 
entertainment chairman, “‘is in 
the same vein as Harry’s,”’ 

Jon Gailmor, who is locally 
popular, plays music, “‘on the 
mellow side,” according to 
Cathy Harder, publicity co-chair- 
person, He plays in a soft 
rock-folk style, and also does 
humorous original pieces. 

Also performing music of a 
similar style will be Sandy 
Kasperson and John Stone. 
Sandy is a UVM student who 
performed at last year’s Okto- 
berfest and various campus 
events, most recently at Crafts- 
bury. According to Cathy, “she 
has an excellent voice,” John is a 
student at St. Michael’s College. 

The Top Cats, a barbershop 
quartet made up of male UVM 
students, will round out the 
musical repertoire. The group 

contd on pg. 28 
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organizers were forced to move 
the activities to the Gutterson 
Field House. Although the beer 
ran out early, and the celebra- 
tion waned, 7,000 people still 
attended. Since that year, 
organizers have better prepared 


themselves for the possibility of | Harder, 


rain. 

In 1978 Oktoberfest 
regained success. Entertainment 
expanded, with a ° German 


“oompah”’ band in the beer tent 


, opted for 


and a yodeling contest, enhan- 


cing the event’s German flavor. 


the same people working from 
year to year would help produc- 
tion run more smoothly. Mem- 
bers of 


the committee are 
chosen in March. 
According to this year’s 


publicity co-chairperson Cathy 
“There are a lot of 
applicants, and it is quite an 
honor to be selected for this 
committee.” 

Last year the Oktoberfest 
crowds reached approximately 
10,000 in number. It was the 


_ first year, according to entertain- 


Last year Oktoberfest crowds reached ap- 
proximately 10,000. It was the first 
year...that an effort was made to get a 
“semi-major” performer, ‘Livingston Taylor 


cS 


In 1979, the burden of 
elaborate planning and organiza- 
tion became too great for the 
Oktoberfest Steering Committee 
dominated by a UVM sstaff 
person. 

sAt; etakéss—an 
amount 
ort: 


immense 

of effort to pull it 
said Miser. Organizers 
“a student-run com- 
mittee with continuity.” Miser 
explained that having some of 


U VM Concert Band 
ROTC Color Guard Drill _ : 


Horse Club Drill w/Concert Band 
L/L Ca mak Suite 


ment chairperson Jack Raslow- 
sky, that an effort was made to 
get “‘semi-major” entertainment. 
The performer was Livingston 
Taylor. 


This year, according to the 
publicity co-chairpersons Paige 


Dagurt and Harder, it has 
become “one of Vermont’s 
largest and most exciting 
events.” e 


Oktoberfest Calendar of Events 


Traditional German Dances 
Cow Milking Contest 


Top Cats 


Sandy Kasterson 


and John Stone 


Jon Gailmor 


Tom Chapin 


oy bee 
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By Gordon H. Jones . So far the balance of exchange has 
A pretty girl is leafing through Jim been decidedly one-way. “‘The response 
Scheid’s album collection in his third 


has been really good from people wh 
floor Slade dorm room. Every third or , 


want to sell me albums, but people aren’t 
fourth record she lets out another “Oh coming up as fast to buy them, so that 


my God!” or “You’ve got this one too!” - prevents me from expanding the selec- 
Jim, obviously pleased and a bit proud, i f iC IVVe O tion. I need a sense of confidence before | 
sits back smiling. He appears to be just invest a whole lot of money into the 
another easy-going guy who enjoys music. 


But this semester Jim Scheid has decided so sometimes I pay more for a record 
to try mixing business with pleasure. He than I should.” 


gE 
has opened a “music recycling” outlet as: Jim’s range of musical interest is far 
out of his room. = reaching, but, like any music fan, he has 
When I stopped by, Jim had about his own favorites. “If I close my mind to 


a type of music, then I’m the one who 
loses out. An open mind pays.” 


business, I want to make everyone happy 


eighty albums ffor sale. Some _ were 
gleaned from his own collection and 
others he had bought from students j 
trying to raise a little quick cash. Kept 
apart from his more extensive private 
stock, the records for sale are divided into 
general categories such as contemporary 
mainstream, heavy metal and fusion jazz. 
The quality of the records varies, but all 
are priced reasonably. 

“This is my part time job,” said Jim, 
“My alternative to working at SAGA,” 
Scheid, a senior Sociology major from 
Connecticut, now lives year round in 
Burlington.- This semester he is carrying 
an 18-credit load. He says the only 
instrument he can play is a mean air 
guitar. 

When deciding on the market value 
of an incoming or outgoing record, Jim 
relies on two main sources: The Rolling 
Stone Record Guide and the Christgau 
Record Guide.: He also reads music 
magazines and listens to recommenda- 
tions from friends to scout out new music 
being played. “‘I refuse to listen to the 
radio... except for WRUV.” 

After coming up with the business 
idea Jim had to clear it through Res. Life, 
and with that okay he broached the 
subject with his housemates in Slade Hall. 
“It went over well because everyone 
thought the dorm needed some good 
exposure. We think that too many people 
around campus have the wrong idea 
about Slade,” said Jim. “I like granola, 
but a steak can be really good sometimes 
too.” 


What’s his favorite group? “The 
Clash right now, but traditionally it’s 
been Pink Floyd.” Album? Who’s Next 
with London’s Calling second.” Scheid 
also rates the Jam and the Police highly 
while Zappa is “too negative,” and the 
Dead often overplayed. What doesn’t he 
like? ‘Formula Rock like AC/DC and 
Foreigner, they aren’t very creative. 
Creativity is important. The musicians 
should be expressing themselves to a 
degree. Tom Petty is radio-oriented, but 
at least he has something to say.” 

Though you wouldn’t guess it from 
™ looking at him, right now Jim’s favorite 
music is punk. “It’s expressive and 
}exciting. In the mid-70’s rock was stag- 
inant and when punk first appeared I 
irebelled against it, but as it caught on it 
rekindled my musical interest. The 
Clash’s first is the best punk album ever 
made. It was real life, not based on some 
hate ideology. Musically, Sandinista! is 
_ |one of the most daring records ever put 
Bj out.” The Clash’s new album, Combat 
|| Rock? “I think they’re looking too hard 
for something to be political about.” 
“T really don’t feel like myself doing 
this,” Jim said of his enterprise. “I just 
ihope that no one feels intimidated 
"|coming up here. It’s really out of char- 
PAacter for me to try and push anything on 
wisomebody. I’m honest with anyone who 
icomes up here. I point out which records 
fare in pretty poor shape and also which 
ones are for sale because they’re no 
=~ longer one of my favorites.’ And, witha 
Mismile he adds, “but maybe I can also 
ipoint out a few hidden classics that you 
"may want to check out.” 

Running through the albums for sale, 
I came across an as-good-as-new copy of 
Joe Ely’s Live Shots, the classic Stones’ 
Let It Bleed, and a well-traveled copy of 
! Seger’s Night Moves. For less than seven 


The prospect of making a few bucks 
is far from the only reason Jim had for 
starting this project. ‘I do this for the 
simple reason that I enjoy talking to 
people about music. I hope that no one 
who comes up here feels any obligation 
to buy something. If someone just wants 
to come up here and check out a record, 
that’s fine with me. And you always do 
have the option of listening to the record 


before deciding on it,” he said. “You ht is 


can’t do that in a record store.” Sam Gimple dollars, the three became mine. 8 
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2 men’s and women’s gymnastic teams 
are puttingon a demonstration in the 
new gymnastic facility on October ist 
from 4;30 - 5 pm. They will perform 
routineson men’s and women’s events 
simultaneously, and will exhibit the | 


use of the mini-tramp and the new 
--spring floor. a : 


There will also be an action packed display during the 
half time of the Homecoming soccer game on 


Saturday October 2nd. So don’t miss this 
exciting Oktoberfest gymnastics exhibition. 


HOW MANY VERMONTERS DOES 
IT TAKE TO EAT A RACCOON? 


Two. One to eat the raccoon and one to watch for cars. 


I At Apple Mountain there’s no need to bring 
ta friend to watch for cars while you try on our Levi's t 
I jeans. Our friendly salespeople do the watching for | 
you, so you can concentrate on finding the right | 
pants. There’s rarely a problem with traffic in the | 
dressing rooms. And a good fit is guaranteed. 


Apple Mountain 


| “The place for pants on Church St.” 
! 


Downtown Burlington - Across from Penneys 
Open Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30, Mon. & Fri. til ©. 


Outrageous Specials Every Mon. Night 


from 6-9pm. 


i 
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QUICHE 


/HAPPY OURS 
- oes thru FRIDAY 4-8 
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is 


207 Colchester Ave. 922 Shelburne Rd. 
Burlington 
864-0711 


Country Style Breakfasts 
at Colchester Ave. 


home fries, coffee or tea 


Bens 


of | | iS Ss i 
ane : I 


So. Burlington 
864-07 13 


now features 


2 eggs 
muffin or toast 


1.89 


“Coca Cola” and “Coke” are registered trade-marks which identify the same product of the Coca Cola Company. 
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“A MIRACLE. IT WILL LEAVE YOU 
FEELING 10 FEET TALL’ 


Rex Reed 


Recorded program 


222 College St 
info: 863-9515 


Burlington 


“One of the liveliest 
movies of the year.” 


David Denby, NEW YORK MAGAZINE 
“A warm, perceptive, 
satiric, amusing film... 


touched with magic.” 
Judith Crist, WOR-TV, NEW YORK 


OFFICER 
G ANDA 
ENTLEMAN 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS 
A LORIMAR MARTIN ELFAND PRODUCTION: A TAYLOR HACKFORD FILM 
RICHARD GERE- DEBRA WINGER 
AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN 


Also Starring DAVID KEITH and LOUIS GOSSETT. JR. as Foley’: Original Music by JACK NITZSCHE 
Written by DOUGLAS DAY STEWART Produced by MARTIN ELFAND - Directed by TAYLOR HACKEORD 
Pee ss ~ A PARAMOUNT PICTURE. 4 > 
jek! et can Os PPG] PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <a> oo a STEREO 5 ! 
—~t. WW SEL O THEATRES 


SOME MATERIAL MAY-O1 ‘BE SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN 1982 COLUMBIA PICTURESINDUSTRIESINC. Cem 
a Snes 


12:30, 3:15, 6:00, 8:45 


12:00, 2:15, 4:35, 7:00, 9:30 


‘*A Very 
Funny Film: 


—Andrew Sarris, Village Voice 


~ 


“A Charming 
and Affectionate 
Romantic Comedy’’|# 


—Joseph Gelmis, Newsday ‘ ‘ Ss : 
Shs ok eae 
Chilly°Scenes of ‘Winter 
A New Version of Joan Mickiin Silver's “Head Over Heels” 
Chilly Scenes of Winter Staring JOHN HEARD MARY BETH HURT 
Also Slarnng PETER RIEGERT Co-starring KENNETH McMILLAN 
GLORIA GRAHAME Screenpiay and Directed by JOAN MICKLIN SILVER 
Based on tne nove: Chilly Scenes of Winter by ANN BEATTIE : 
nae Produced by MARK METCALF AMY ROBINSON GRIFFIN DUNNE r Artists Cissss i 
PG = Qwrector of Photography BOBBY BYRNE Music KEN LAUBER porter eee 


are re AUANAD PE AMEMA SENSES HT BAN SISION (ETS ed ar) 
Ch i hee es er 


1:00, 3:00, 5:00, 7:00, 9:00 


“Rep at the Nick” PRESENTS 


THE NEW YORKER FILMS FESTIVAL 


STARRING 


LESLIE HOWARD 
OLIVIA de HAVILLAND 


3:00 and 7:30 


CLARK GABLE 
VIVIEN LEIGH 


Winner of Ten 
Academy Awards 


Stop by the theater to pick up a full 
Festival schedule 


through Saturday, October 2nd 
DONA FLOR AND HER TWO HUSBANDS 


The film that launched recent interest in Brazilian films and the career of iF ree 
the incomparable Sonia Braga in this country. Based on the Jorge Amado Brilliant... 
novel, “Dona Flor’ is the story of a young widow whose second marriage ay BP end omy 
brings her all the security her first marriage lacked, but none of the excite- it's terrific. ewes 
ment A classic and intoxicating erotic comedy directed by Bruno Barreto 


1:50, 5:45, 9:40 if [ 
and ROCKERS Uh ‘| 
4 


A celebration of Jamaica's Rastafarian culture and music featuring the music 
of Peter Tosh, Bunny Wailer, Junior Murvin, and Jacob Miller 
A funny and engaging successor to “The Harder They Come.” 


12:00, 3:50, 7:45 ae Oe 
Sunday, October 3rd through Tuesday, October Sth 


EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF 


Jean-Luc Godard’s stunning and sensational return 
to form this past year with this story of a tv director, his 
girlfriend, and a young prostitute Starring Isabelle Huppert, 
Nathalie Baye, and Jacques Dutronc 


12:00, 4:00, 8:15 A ‘ 


and THE AMERICAN FRIEND f 


Wim Wenders’ revelation of a film that launched the American awareness of 
the great German actor Bruno Ganz Ahypnotic and visually breathtaking thriller 
based upon a Patricia Highsmith novel is a film noir saga about loneliness and 
frendship. Another benchmark for the New German Cinema 


12:00, 2:15, 4:30, 6:45, 9:10 


Special Sat/Sun. showi 
Sat. & Sun. 9:10 pm only pects Seite Owns 


12:30, 3:00, 6:40 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE EXCITING FILMS NOW 
PLAYING AT THE NICKELODEON... 


1:40, 5:45 ; TEMPEST AN OFFICER AND A GENTLE- 
Wednesday, October 6th through Saturday, October 9th Comedy...drama...and a touch of en Sécdclv 03-fedlowed 
Two by Alain Tanner magic. That’s the alchemy of tru y wonderful , old-fashione 

y MESSIDOR “Tempest’’, concocted by Paul romantic film about a drifter who 
Alain Tanner’s terrifying odyssey of two young female hitchhikers who coming) Mazursky, whose numerous hits joins the naval officer candidate's 


from a lite of comfort descend into a life of crime. A fascinating mixture of have included ‘‘Harry and Tonto” — school and falls in love with a 
experimentation and melodramd “An Unmarried Woman” and local girl. 
2:00, 6:20 Ai “Bob & Carol & Ted & Alice”. 
JONAH WHO WILL BE 25 CHILLY SCENES DIVA: 


The most important, 
imaginative, and delightful 

film to come out of France in 
years is setting box-office records 
every where with its combination 
of wit, mystery and style 


IN THE YEAR 2000 A great comedy based on the 
Ann Beattie novel of an 
Everybody's favorite movie of the late Sixties genera obsessive and hilarious young 
tron” Tanner's wonderfully buoyant and Nurmane com man desperately in love with a 
edy about eight lovable eccentrics and one small boy confused, married woman, A 
Boston cult hit that is now re- 


who band together for their own Zany ebirth” after 
e 60 ‘_s s : 
ceiving national attention. 


their politically committed year 


12:00, 4:15, 8:45 
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was well received at Red Square 
Affair last spring. 

The traditional beer tent js 
always a popular attraction 
especially for students whose 
parents will not be visiting. “I’m 
looking forward to getting ham- 
mered, basically,” said Peter 
McGinn, a UVM sophomore, 
Hoping to add to the German 
atmosphere, the organizers have 
decided to pass out German song 
sheets and play traditional Ger- 
man songs. 

German foods, including 
black forest cake, apple strudel, 
and knockwurst, will be sold by 
Saga. Cider will be provided free 
by the UVM Family Association, 

A main feature of Oktober- 
fest is always the crafts tables, 
Approximately one hundred 
Vermont artisans and crafts- 
persons will display and sell 
their crafts throughout the day, 
UVM interest groups and com- 
munity groups will also be 
setting up fund-raising projects 
and display booths, 

The annual cow-milking_ 
contest promises to be an 
interesting event. Unfortunately, 
hardy competitors UVM Presi-- 
dent Lattie Coor and Dean 
of Students Keith Miser will be 
out of town for the competition, 


- When asked about his participa- 


tion in past contests, Miser 
boasted, “I’ve been a milker for 
ten years.” Richard Nelson, a 


ge 


. 


Ling 


sophomore from Derby, Ver 
mont, said he’s looking forward 
to this year’s cow milking 
contest. ‘Watching the city 
people try milking the cow is the | 
biggest head rush in the world,” 
he said. 

A banner contest between 
dorms, fraternities, sororities, 
and Student Association clubs 
and organizations asks for ban- 
ners which ‘“‘reflect German 
heritage”’ and ‘“‘show parents and 
community members our spirit 
and enthusiasm for UVM and 
Oktoberfest,” said Publicity Co- 
chair Cathy Harder. Prizes of 
$100, $50 and $25 will be 
awarded. 

Oktoberfest jerseys and 
mugs will be on sale Saturday. A 
limited supply of reduced price 
items will also be available from 
11 a.m. to 1 p.m. Thursday and 
Friday at the Billings student 
center, 

Throughout the weekend 
activities are planned for parents 
and alumni to attend. Featured 
events are a dinner dance and 
auction on Saturday night, and 
the class of 1977’s fifth year 
reunion, 

A final note is that the 
soccer team will be playing at 
1:30 against UMass. The soccer 
game has become a centerpiece 
of the Oktoberfest festivities. 
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Combat Rock in 
Burlington’s Thrift Shops 


She Finds That Casual Formal 


By Sophy Chaffee 

It seemed like an impossible 
assignment: find an outfit for 
the upcoming Clash concert 
at local thrift stores’ with a 
measly five dollars. “You expect 
me to find something wearable 
for that price? Yeah, right Eric,” 
| whined. “Couldn’t you make it 
$10.00, $15.00? Please.,.’’ Mut- 
tering something about the high 
price of Clash tickets and a low 
Cynic budget, he slapped the 
five bucks in my hand and 
headed me downtown. 

As I walked downtown, I 
began to work out my strategy. 


that my roommate had found at 
Pam’s Place last year, I headed 
first to the shop at 77 Main 
Street. I was drawn to the one 
dollar rack — but no luck. 
It was all too preppy, or too 
dacron. Rummaging through the 


dress rack, though, I found a 
gem: a sapphire blue sleeveless 
dress complete with rhinestone 
pin, and without its bottom 
tier, it would make the perfect 
mini-dress. The price — $12.50!! 
It was really too formal anyway, 
I reasoned, not convincing my- 
self. The tuxedo, the black 


Because the concert features the Clash, I 
knew I could get away with something on 


the weird side. 


Having frequented many thrift 
shops in my time, | knew that 
without a plan it would be easy 
to get lost in the racks, piles and 
boxes of second hand treasures. 
With my limited budget, it 
would be especially easy to 
bog down. I headed for the 
SALE racks and TWO FOR ONE 
DOLLAR boxes. “‘Here I come,” 
I thought to myself. Because the 
concert features the Clash, I 
knew I could get away with 
something on the weird side, but 
whatever the funky fashion find, 
it had to be cool and danceable. 

Remembering a _  mini-kilt 


He’s That 


By Mark Cahill 

When our fearless editor 
asked me to take five dollars and 
g0 down to the local used 
clothing stores in town to find 
an outfit for the Clash concert, I 
was somewhat skeptical. I really 
don’t look that good in burlap. 
And I certainly didn’t relish the 


« 


| 


0 


Marilyn Monroe pumps and 
the polka dot silk shirt were well 
beyond my budget. I settled for 
a pair of white bobby socks. “‘At 
least I won’t be completely 
naked,” I thought, leaving the 
store, 

I hopped into my car and 
made the circuit — Second Hand 
Rose (Pearl Street), the Encore 
Shop (North Winooski Street), 
and the Salvation Army (Main 
Street), but alas, they were all 
closed by 4:40 p.m. 

My next stop was the Sax 
Fifth Avenue of the Queen 
City’s thrift shops — Old Gold. 


American 


thought of ten thousand copies 
of The Cynic emblazoned with 
pictures of me wrapped in only a 
bedsheet and a grin. 

“Come on Eric, let me 
spend at least ten,” I pleaded. 
But my pleas fell on deaf ears, so 
out I went. 


Since the general theme is 
the Clash concert, I first wanted 
to work around the motif of 
Combat Rock, their latest 
album. I remembered that the 
Linden Gunshop (I know it’s not 


a used clothing store) had some 
nice looking camouflage T-shirts, 
and that they were going out of 
business, so I headed there first. 
Unfortunately they were all sold 
out of the shirts. But the clerk 
was quick to show me a brand 
new Winchester .375 lever 
action, which was going at cost. 
I picked it up and shouldered it. 
A nice weapon, light, yet very 
powerful. I asked the clerk if I 
could get it for five dollars. | was 
asked to leave, and did so rather 
quickly. 

Well that was it for my idea 
about the Combat Rock motif. | 
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With only four dollars and fifty 
cents in my pocket, I felt almost 
ashamed to walk past the 
mannequin at the door, 


Suddenly, something caught 
my eye. I saw the perfect 
shorts... baggy hot pink bermu- 
das. I shuddered with anticipa- 
tion as I lifted the price tag. Two 
dollars! I nearly jumped for joy, 
but then remembered I was.in a 
high class establishment. Thank 
God for summer sale items. “But 
what does one wear with baggy 
bermudas, especially hot pink 
ones,” I was perplexed. I 
searched for something zebra, 
but could -only «find baseball 
shirts, bizarre bathing suits and 
$10.00 tee-shirts. The black 
sequin vest and the electric blue 
satin shirt were well beyond my 
two dollars and fifty cent 
balance. 


Trying to figure out what 
this weird chick, jotting down 
notes on a reporter’s notebook 
was doing, the salesgirl asked 
with trepidation, “Can I help 
you?” After I explained my 
situation, she -directed me 
toward the clearance tee-shirts 
(only two fifty each). And there 
it was. What goes better with hot 
pink shorts than a black and 
white tuxedo tee-shirt? My 
search was over. Mission accom- 
plished. ® 


Tourist in Town 


decided to try to find an authen- 
tic american tourist costume. I 
walked over to the Encore Thrift 
Shop, on North Winooski Ave., 
hoping to find some clothes that 
would fit the general motif. 
They did have some nice things 
that fit exactly with what I was 
looking for, yet the three shirts I 
found were too small, a common 
problem when you have a frame 
like mine. I began to realize that 
I might be better off working 
around one of the Hawaiian 
shirts that I already owned. On 


They're “the real McCoy,” and have been 
used by tourist for such notorious events as 
the Kentucky Derby and the Superbowl. 
They'll come in very handy if I can't fight 
my way up to the front of the hall. 


my way out I found a nice tie 
that looked like it would make a 
nifty headband. It was mine for 
a dollar. 

I then headed down Pearl 
St. to The Second Hand Rose, 
near Bove’s. One look around 
this place and I knew I’d found a 
veritable gold mine, Second- 
hand stuff was all over the place. 
1 felt like I was in someone’s 
attic. In a glass case near the 
cash register I found a 2.5x pair 
of Heit sport binoculars in the 
classic folding case, for 98 cents, 
a real bargain. They’re “the real 
McCoy,” and have been used by 


tourists for such notorious 
events as the Kentucky Derby 
and the Superbowl. They'll 
come in very handy if I can’t 
fight my way up to the front of 
the hall (I like to watch the band 
in between dancing and pariy- 
ing.) 

In the back room I made an 
incredible score. Tucked in 
behind a vintage toaster was an 
old Kodak Brownie Reflex, 
Synchro Model, which I knew 
would lend an air of credibility 
to my tourist costume. It only 
cost 98 cents to boot, what a 
bargain. 

I searched high and low for 
a cheap shirt that I would be 
able to buy with my remaining 
two dollars, but to no avail. I 
gave up, and walked home, 
hoping that I would be able to 
get away with using one of the 
Hawaiian shirts that I had 
purchased in a second-hand shop 
in my home town for five 
dollars. Apparently this type of 
shirt is back in fashion, judging 
by the prices that one notable 
shop is charging for them. They 
don’t seem to realize that the 
thing about second-hand clothes 
is that they’re supposed to cost 
less than the brand new styles. 

Later, when I showed my 
camera to a friend, she imme- 
diately offered me ten dollars 
for it. Since she’s a_ photo- 
grapher, she saw it as a real 
collector’s item, Maybe after the 
show. 


Plants 


PRESENTS IN CONCERT 
To Be Recorded For 
A Live Record Album 


The Unknown 
Blues Band 


featuring 
Big Joe Burrell 
Sept. 29-Oct. 2 at 9:30 
$1.50 Wed. & Thurs. 
$2.00 Fri. & Sat. 


Pure Pop 
New Music Series 
Presents 
A Post Clash Party 


The Brains 


Oct. 4 at 11:30 — $4.00 

$1.00 cover with a ticket stub 
from The Clash concert! 
“Amid the flood of American 
New Wave music, only the Brains 
seem able to bridge the gap be- 
tween raw garageland punk and 
slick techno-pop. Fresh and quick, 
the Brains discard art-rock’s pre- 
tensions and crank up the rhythm 
section.” — Rolling Stone 


Kilimanjaro 
Oct. 5 at 9:00 — $3.50 


Crockett 


Oct. 6 at 9:30 — $1.00 Cover 


Pinhead 
Oct. 7-9 at 9:30 
$1.00 Thurs./$1.50 Fri. & Sat. 


“Lyricist For The 
Grateful Dead 
Robert Hunter 


Oct. 11 at 8 & 11:00 — $6.50 


An Evening of : 
Reggae Rockers ; 
LTal 


Oct. 12 at 9:30 — $4.00 


The Throbulators 


Oct. 13 at 9:30 — $1.00 Cover 


The Decentz 
Oct. 14-16 at 9:30 “x 
$1.00 Thurs./$1.50 Fri. & Sat. 
The Decentz debut EP, “Get In 
Trouble,” is available at Pure Pop 
and other fine record stores. ; 


The Nighthawks 
Oct. 18 at 9:30 — $5.00 


Jazz Co. Benefit 
featuring 


TheChapped Lips 
Little Sister 


Oct. Ap at Peak teat 
J.B. Hutto 
& The New Hawks 


Oct. 20 at 9:30 — $4.50 


Rescheduled from Sept.13 
Motown Great 


Jr. Walker 
& The All-Stars ° 


Oct. 25 at 8 & 10:30 — $7.00 


Tickets for the Sept. 13th shows 
will be honored for the new date. 


NRBQ 


Oct. 26 at 8 & 11:00 — $6.50 


F Every six weeks Hunt's sends out 


a calendar listing all upcoming 
concerts and movies, To get on our 
mailing list just send us your name 
and address. 


Tickets are on sale now at Hunt's. 
Mail orders: enclose a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope and 
specify show time and date de- 
sired, and alternatives, Phone 
orders; with MasterCard or VISA 
only, All ticket sales including 
phone orders are final, POSITIVE 
IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED 
FOR ADMISSION, 
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DUCK SHOES BEGINNING AT $21 | 


Come see our selection of men’s and women’s 
footwear, all at 15-20% OFF suggested retail prices. 
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CHICKEN 
SALAD! 


not to mention, potato, 


. ~ - ; 44 Kellogg-—— Pact 11 —— shoes 
rarer Die. cam q ACROSS 46 Irving Wallace's 12 Second-hand deals 
] 1 Drinks copiously "The ——" 13 Groove 
shrimp, pasta, taboull salads 7 Type of pitch 47 —— mode 14 Capers 
plus: smoked meats, nova 13 Order to appear in 48 California county 20 Pianist Tatum 
: . ° | court 49 Quarrel 23 God of the winds 
scotia, smoked whitefish | 15 Hot —— 50 Redistrict 24 Nathan Hale, for 
° 16 Table item 52 Dignified richness one 
also: fabulous cheeses, 17 Sayings 54 Wears away 26 Curtains 
coffees, specialty items, 18 ttre Descartes 55 Subtracted 28 Quieted pr 
: : 19 Senility 56 Hereditary ruler 30 Pacino and Hir 
Burlington’s best selection of 21 Pulpy fruit 57 Yuletide street- 31 Wager 
; 22 Suffix for bowl corner fixtures 32 Good-natured 
wines & beers 23 Be ambitious ridicule 
Come see us! 24 Square —— DOWN 33 Decorate with 
25 Digression bright colors 


— 


27 Prefix: outside Location of 1939 34 Uses trickery 
28 Writer Bret —— World's Fair 35 Profited 


29 Laughs loudly 2 "Large-lipped" 36 Was sore 
31 Donkeys African woman 38 "—— Diavolo" 
32 In fact 3 Church recess 40 Connective tissues 
Ca Nie 34 Ulcerate 4 Dandy 41 Adds zest to 
gints AY, 35 College grounds 5 Feudal estates (var.)42 Terminated 
Ot ORR)’, 36 Brief and to the 6 The art of 44 Treaty of 
vm, 439 point meddling —-Litovsk 
dN 37 Campus buildin 7 —— door 45 "Great art does not 
(college lingo} 8 Furnish with cargo — theory" 
38 Strike out 9 "——— Ding Dong 48 Wallet items 
39 Irregular, as if Daddy..." 49 Almanac content 
gnawed away 10 Inventor of early 51 Room in a harem 
‘ : - 43 Building wings photograph 53 Jump the —— 
211 COLLEGE STREET 658-5061 
Solution on p. 28 
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It’s My Turn 


THE 
GHAMPLAIN MILL 
Eating Like A 
a Pig 


are mreneeeuen 


By Justine Kaplan 

Food’ can be a sensual experience, Watching someone eat an 
ice cream cone, or indulging in the creamy liquid yourself is 
artful, beautiful, and lovely. But that’s not really eating, it’s 
licking. People don’t lick hamburgers. If they did, perhaps the 
catsup wouldn’t get all over their face and drip down their chin to 
join the mustard that’s already there. 

The human race should be trained to suck their steak. Not 
only would we eat less that way, but the vulgarity involved in 


witnessing someone smack a huge piece between their molars and River Level First Level Second Level 
then proceed to speak of their daily plight could be limited. It is Eee? os -e Book Rack - Brettson’s 
ees * Chessy’s Frozen * Carroll Reed * Chittenden Trust 
beyond all dignity. ; : ; ; Custard * The Champlain - Coat Gallery 
If people sucked their steak, they wouldn’t get little pieces of - Children’s Pages Mill Restaurant - Frame of Mind 
sinewy red meat stuck between their two front teeth — you want * Dakin Farms - Crabtree & Evelyn + Edmund Feeney Ltd. 
to tell them to get rid of it, but you can’t bring yourself to say * Fashion Lane * Decorative Things * Gloom Chasers 
: : : : * Fine Lines By MBQ * Have A Heart -- Green Mt. Coffee 
“You have a grotesque little piece of sinewy red meat stuck « Hansen's > Mer¢Hants:Bank Roasters 
between your two front teeth and it’s making me sick.” So you * Onion River * My Room + Kids’ Klothes 
just don’t look at them and then they think you hate them or are benaptes ate. asl he Travel : te 2 Company 
me te « s > > - oe Biz e e | * Norway Vesign 
intimidated by people in general when you just can’t stand the ° Teddy Bear's Toy Box Kitchen Co. - O'Brien's 
rubbery thing hanging from between their teeth. If they only 


* Winooski Chip Mill * Pappagallo * Paper Peddler, Inc. | WINOOSKI 
sucked their meat. 


+ Waterworks * Thornton's Outside 
* Yankee Pride 


Two miles north of Burlington Exit 16, I-89 S. 12 mi. south Or come via the 
Exit 15, I-89 N, %2 mi. west Lake Champlain Ferries 


unbright 


> € MAYTAG 


HOME-STYLE 
Listening to that crackling sloshing, munching, disgusting as it is, aS: 

is acceptable merely because they are animals. They don’t know LAU N DRIES 
any better. If they could read the Amy Vanderbilt book of table 

etiquette, they would realize they are grotesque. But they can’t 


tead and fortunately they can’t talk, so at least they don’t talk 
with food in their mouths, 


When someone begins to speak to you with a mouthful of CO 
food, you should just bod and mae away — you can’t understand THE MPLETE CLOTHING Featuring 
them anyway. Kajskj dkjskj akskshhnxoiy kssj? That means, “Is ER FREE SOAP! 
your muffler in working order?”’ But you’d never know it because CARE CENT 
the words are muffled with potatoes and beans so you should just 
nod and hope they didn’t say, “Do you like Ronald Reagan?” 
The worst of course is when they spray it. Imagine reading an 
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Animals — dogs, cows, pigs, horses — smack their chow. 


Full Service Dry Cleaning 


. . . . e 
organic chemistry text and having someone spray “This is ¢Professional Tailoring and Alterations . me sey 
absurd” in your face. Then unless you're really polite and pretend ¢Professional Stain Removal _” ©Carpeted Lounges 
the steak isn’t blocking your vision so as not to embarrass them, Valet Service Refreshments 


you must quickly wipe it away — or better yet, look them in the 
eye and tell them they are a pig, and then wipe it away. 

; Large dinner parties are the worst. There is bound to be some 
big-mouthed slob who talks all night while simultaneously eating 


Peas. All you can do is sit there and sweat. I personally would Sunbright Leundries 
take my food into the bathroom and suck it there. 

In a Nutrition lecture a couple of weeks ago, Professor Carew Open 7 a.m.to 11 p.m. 
asked the entire class to bite an apple. I know his primary pur- 


Pose was to prove something about the sense of smell, but he Now Serving Both Sides of the Lake 
must have known I was sitting there; he must have known chomp- 


iB Sounds drive me crazy and he must have known he was going 
tO make 


ns eemare — 400 people chomping The Market Place, Winooski 158 Margaret St., Plattsburgh 
4pples simultaneously in the same room, and getting ‘ 
the stuck between their teeth and talking to their friends and (Next to the IGA) (Across from the Grand Union) 
the apple juice down their chins and thank god it was 
the end o 


f class and I could run out. Professor Carew, don’t ever 


4o that again, please, : 
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Dining under Glass... 
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sf Thurs. & Fri. 
SUNDAY BEST 


Our unique Sunday brunch 
served 11-3:30. Featuring: 
Eggs Benedict Belgian Waffles 
= Eggs Balboa Seaside Mary 


Crosstire , 


Serving daily from 11:30am, dinner from Spm 
Late Night Menu offered weeknights till 12pm weekends till lam 


PLANT SALE 


to benefit the scholarship fund 
of Tri-Delta Sorority 


9 a.m.-7 p.m. 


163 Church St. 


THURSDA Y- Octoberfest Warm Up 

Drink Specials - Big Screen TV Movies 

FRIDAY- TGIF Happy Hour - Free Chili 

Great Happy Hour Prices 

SATURDA Y- Happy Hour 3-8pm 

Best Prices in Town- Parents Welcome 
Open Daily 3pm 


“The smart buyers’ 
cheese store” 


WHILE IT LASTS 


VIKING 
CHEESE cao). 9029» 


Our most popular cheese now on sale — You'll like its mild 
and creamy taste that compares to cheese selling for much 
more. Come in for a sample taste. 


| high quality plants : 
| 4 inch baskets to 14 inch floor plants 
Wednesday October 6th 


Thursday October 7th 
Billings Center, Marsh Lounge 


SUPER SHARP Vermont Hunter’s Cheese . *3. 99 w. 


italian Dry White Table Wine (1.5 litre) . Pia 69 
Stoned Wheat Thin Crackers (10 02.) .. . . *] O09 ca. 
Cabot SHARP Vermont Cheddar “Pieces” . *2.49 w. 


398 Pine pisset, epee Fe. Vermont 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5;30. Sat. 9:30-5 


- IMMEDIATE CASH - 
10K CLASS RINGS 
PAYING °15 to°200 


“Their special, health care is personal, 
friendly— and they listen! 


At Planned Parenthood, information is a 
basic part of their affordable medical services: 
gynecological exams, Pap smears, VD 
testing, treatment for vaginal infections, 
pregnancy tests, birth control method 


mGoLD | SILVER | JEWELHY 


+ Dental Gold (Partials, + Sterling Silver Forks, S 
of choice, vasectomy and infertility testing sel ok ty ter = Staring Sve Forks, Spoons, + Old of Mndaen, Giver gl SEG 
and counseling” +Glass Rings, Wedding Bands ~—Knives $5.00-$16.00° «Necklaces. Pendants, 
* Broken Rings, Old Mountings Forks $10.00-$25.00* Earrings 
Call Planned Parenthood for a “flexible ‘even Ovid Pisted Spoone .. .- --38.00-622.00" | + 10K Clase Rings: Say ings 
o E 0 be arket, Patterns, Quality ignet Rings 
hours appointment. syomace Froveas \ \ + Silver Bars, Franklin &, ee 
Ch k Mint Medals > Money Clips 
Burlington: 863-6326 jneites rlenaletied XA + Any Scrap Silver * Bangle Bracelets and Charm 
t $10 b ; Marked "Fine Silver,” Bracelets 
St. Albans: 524-5045 My beget “Sterling.” “Coin : oo and Other Fraternal 
t. Johnsbury: 748-8194 * Any Miscellaneous siiver : 
S ry Gold Items * Silver Contacts bey lhe and Chains 


and Anodes 


+ All 10K- 14K. 18K and 
+ Industrial Silver 


Planned ret cae 
Parenthood 
Ol Vermont ' Site conta, for top offer 


oy Veonenye MAILTO: 


TIMBERLAKE PRECIOUS METALS 
1266 N. Ave., Burlington, VT 05401 862-0567 


All Services Confidential. 
Medicaid and Blue Cross Accepted 
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STUDY ABROAD AT THE 
ITHACA COLLEGE — 


LONDON CENTER 


g SEMESTER OR YEAR PROGRAM 
g ITHACA COLLEGE CREDIT 
g BRITISH FACULTY 


COURSES — British and European studies are 
otfered in literature, history, art history, drama, 
music, sociology, education, psychology, 
communications, and politics. Special program 
ottered in Drama. internships available to 
qualified students in international Business, 
Social Services, Communications and Political 


Visits to the theatre, museums, gaileries, 
schools, social and political institutions are 
an integral part of the curriculum. 


For further information write: 
International Programs - SP 


Ithaca College 
ithaca, New York 14850 


” BEVERAGE 
~ WAREHOUSE 


Is IN WINOOSKI 


Lowest Prices Lemoest Selection 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency 
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COUPON 


1O% OFF 


For All College Students 
With UVM I.D. 


With This Coupon Ad 


Buy 1 Double Burger 
Get the 2nd 
for only 40¢ 


1087 Williston Rd. So. Burlington 
237 N. Winooski Ave. Burlington 
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Free Press 
TECHNICAL DATA 
iS CENTERF ST) BURFLINGTO oN ac ROS FROM 
NIC FELODEON ¢ CINEMAS\S42\944 
HOURS MYF LUNCH Sid 204 % DINNER S\10 20 & FRI TILL 11 oo 
SAT 1d 320.4 S\10 30 

BAR CPEN TILL 2 AMSAT 1 AM APPETIZERS AND NESSERT? 
ALL TIMES 
ALSO HOT JUKE POX PEADING MATERIAL\ESPRESSO\ 
CAPPLICINO\ CHAMPAGNES \VARIETAL WINES\ CHEESES 
peat ‘WOr DISHES OUTDONR COURTYARD 


™DAIlY PLANET T ame = 


15 Center St. 862-9647 


PALE RIVER PHOLO 
Formerly Fralex Photo 


‘Complete Black & White Under New Management- 
Lab on Premises 
HOUR 


‘Fast Color Processing Commercial-industrial- 
‘Rush Service Available BLACK &] We Meet Your Deadline- 
WHITE 


Old Dyotograpys POF SS!NG Copied with Care 
TVELY TICTLEE TELLS A STORY 


PeP NORTH UNION: STREET 862-1004 


BS & MSEE, 
BS Comp. Science 


CAMPUS 
INTERVIEWS 


THURSDAY, 


OCT. 14 


Kearfott ideas guide the future. 


Our systems guide almost everything that moves...including careers. 


Our rarefied technological environment has been 

producing ground-breaking applications—and 

fast-moving careers—for over 30 years. 

If you're looking for a fast-track opportunity in 

aerospace technology, see your Placement 

Office for our company profile and to sign up fora 

one-on-one interview. U.S. citizenship required. a division of The SINGER Company 


An equal opportunity employer, m/f, who creates opportunities 
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random 


note 


Sea Semester 


Have you ever wondered 
about the diversity of fish that 
swim the ocean waters? Have 
you ever wondered how a boat 
can be navigated by the stars? 

{Come learn about all this and 
more with Sea Semester. After 6 
weeks of classroom studies, 
you'll spend another 6 weeks 
sailing the high seas onboard a 
tall ship. During this time, you'll 
learn about and gain experience 
in the fields of marine biology 
and nautical science. Come learn 
about the oceans around us. 
Come sail the Westward. Inter- 
ested? Find out more by coming 
to a slide presentation at 8:00 
.m. Tuesday, October 5°in Bill- 
ings North. Lounge. Or call 
ennifer at 864-5584. 


Teacher 
Certification 


Any University of Vermont 


student who wishes to be 
accepted in a program in a 
teaching field in Art, Elemen- 


tary, Home Economics, Music, 
Physical, Secondary, or Voca- 
tional-Technical Education, 
must pass a written test. Profi- 
ciency in the use and range of 
vocabulary, logical expression 
of ideas, paragraph arrangement, 
sentence structure and spelling 
ill be judged on the basis of a 
ew paragraphs written on a 
uggested subject 


A 
FOR SALE 


printed. For dorms, sororities, frater 
inities, parties, etc. First quality, ex 
‘cellent reputation. Sweats, shorts, 
jerseys and many others available. 
T.S. Designs, Inc, Student Rep. 
864-0935. 


_ Superbrau is here. Brew your own 
= beer and enjoy the highest quality 
- European taste at the lowest price 
possible. Experience it! Dist. by 
Spectral Enterprises. Call 864-0935 
for info. 


{For Sale - almost everything ai 
ything that will produce sound = 


’stereos, and many more sound pro- 
items. Call Jon Beer, 


ust sell. $1800. Call 658-6882, 


zleavve message. 


7 $1900 or best offer 658-4587. 


Suzuki 1982 PE 175. Brand new con- : 


Z dition. $1100. Call 864-0269. 


Shirts Professionally screen ° 


iecks, amps, tuners, turntables, car = 


980 Yamaha 850 Special - Excellent 
ndition, low mileage, many extras. @ 


21974 VW Beetle new paint, new muf- : 
Z fler excellent condition! 68,000miles : 


The test will be given 
Monday, October 18, and Wed- 
nesday, October 20, from 7:00 


to 8:00 p.m. in Room 101, 
Votey Hall. Please sign up 
immediately in Room 306 


Waterman for the evening of 
your choice. 


Craft Classes 


Fall classes begin the week 
of Oct. 4 at The Shelburne Craft 
School and continue throughout 
the season. We offer a wide 
variety of classes for both the 
beginning and advanced crafts- 


person, and for both young 
people and adults. 

Classes include: pottery, 
woodworking, silver jewelry, 


weaving, house design, painting, 
water color, stained glass, and 
sculpture, There are also special 
workshops scheduled on photo- 
graphy for the artist/craftsman, 
health hazards for craftspeople, 
clothing design for fiber artists, 
and a Santa Claus workshop. 
Call 985-3648 for more informa- 
tion or a recent brochure. 


Washington 
Semester 


There will be an informa- 
tional meeting explaining the 
American University Washington 
Semester internship program, On 
Tuesday, October 5 from 3:30 
to 4:30 in Memorial Lounge, 
Waterman. All interested Juniors 
and Seniors are urged to attend. 


= Apples - McIntosh, Cortland, Snow 
by Pound, peck or bushels (graded by 
size/quality from utility, $3, to best, 


862-6732. 


Accoustic 118 Bass Amplifier, 75 
watts, big enough for any band or 
hall - $225 will talk. Call Marc at 
658-4584. 

Naturemost Vitamins and Minerals, 
: highest quality natural ingredients, 
no additives of any kind. Potency is 
dated and guaranteed, questions glad- 
ly answered, free consultation and 
pavlegs Arlene Marks, 425-2644. 

: Plant Sale to benefit the scholarship 
= fund of Tri-Delta sorority. Wed. and 
Thurs., 6th and 7th, 9am. to 7pm. 
3 Billings Ctr, ee Lounge. 


oan 


HELP WANTED — 


Help Wanted Needed: Poll Workers 

= for S.A. Senate Elections (October 
_ 5-6) Pay is $2.00 per hour. Inquire in 
’ S.A. Office, Billings. 
Expand yourself and develop profes- 
sional skills while being with people. 
Opportunities available working with 


j Service Learning, 41 S. Prospect St., 
| 656-2062. 


$10.) Long Orchard, 1720 Spear St. - = 
e of Environmental Health would like 


eSaNeSUESSASERARSIUEERR ERNE 


battered women and children from { 
battered homes. Contact: Center for = 


et 


eS EEE lie 


Poetry Reading 
and Exhibition 


Roger Weingarten, poet and 
director of the Goddard MFA 
Writing Program at Vermont 
College, will present a reading 
from three books of his poems 
Wednesday, October 6, 7:30 
p.m, at the  Bailey/Howe 
Library, Special Collections 
Room. An exhibit of Weingar- 
ten’s works from the Roger 
Weingarten Papers at the UVM 
Library will be on display in the 
Special Collections. Wine, cheese 
and Vermont apple cider will be 
on hand to greet all who come. 
The program is co-sponsored by 
the library and the Center for 
Research on Vermont. 


Graduate Study 
Grants Abroad 


The 1983-84 cuinpetition 
for grants for graduate study 
abroad offered under the Ful- 
bright Program and by foreign 
governments, universities and 
private donors will close on 
October 31, 1982. Only a few 
more weeks remain in which 
qualified graduate students may 
apply for one of the approxi- 
mately 500 awards which are 
available to 50 countries, 

Most of the grants offered 
provide round-trip transporta- 
tion, tuition and maintenance 
for one academic year; a few 
provide international travel only 
or a stipend intended as a partial 
grant-in-aid. 


IFIEDS —CLASSIFIEDS— 


* Interested in finding out what 


Ba 


: pollutes our water supply and playa | 
* part in seeking results to the problem? | 


The Department of Health, Division 


to work with student interns on this 
and other projects. Contact: Center 
for Service Learning, 41 S. Prospect 
St. 656-2062. 


Alpine Ski Racing Coach -III’s and 
IV’s, Christmas and weekends, Nov. 
-March. Jay Peak Ski Area, Jay, Vt. 


Call Mike Durand, 802-988-2904 


weekends, 514-761-3064 week. 


Student to provide loving care for my : 


15-month old son, Mon. and Wed. 1 


-3 pm. N. Prospect St. Call Carol, : 


862-1977. 


Men! Women! Jobs on Ships! 
American. Foreign. No experience re- 
quired. Excellent pay. Worldwide 
travel. Summer job or career. Send $3 
for information to SEAFAX, Dept. 
F-15, Box 2049, Port Angeles, 
Washington, 98362. 


Earn $500 or more each school year. 


Flexible hours. Monthly Payment for = 
placing posters on campus. Bonus | 
based on results. Prizes awarded as : 


well. 800-526-0883. 


siganasanoncaanenneeceneneeeeneeneanneatamneanenaey 


ss 


Applicants must be US. 
citizens at the time of applica- 
tion, and must generally hold a 
bachelor’s degree or its equiva- 
lent before the beginning date of 
the grant, and, in most cases, 
should be proficient in the 
language of the host country, 

Application forms and 
further information for students 
currently enrolled at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont may be 
obtained from the Graduate 
College Dean’s Office, 335 
Waterman, x3160. The deadline 
for filing applications on this 
campus is October 15, 1982. 


UVM Rugby 


The UVM Rugby Team will 
face Boston College Saturday, 
Oct. 2, on the Infirmary Field 
for the Oktoberfest game. Free 
keg provided for all enthusiastic 
spectators, 


Fun Run 


Everyone is welcome to 
enter the First Annual Alumni 
Fun Run on Saturday, October 
2 at 9:00 a.m. Registration is at 
8:00 Saturday morning. A $5 
fee entitles you to a T-shirt and © 
the opportunity at over $350 
worth of prizes in a_ two- 
category drawing. Prizes include 
a University chair, Director’s 
chair, calculator, blankets, and 
apparel. Or you.can just run for 
fun. Begin Oktoberfest with a 


: Volunteers Needed for a study © 
evaluating the effectiveness of cur- = 
rent medications used in the treat 
ment of acne, will last 12 weeks, is 
safe, effective and free. For more in- 
fo. call the Dermatology Unit, UVM, 
656-4570. 


EE HENNE 


HOUSING 


Roommate Wanted - Semi-quiet per- : 
son needed tao fill room in 303 Pearl = 
St. apt. $150/month plus % utilities. § 
Call 658-2504. 


Female Roommate Wanted - single = 
room available in furnished apart- 
ment. $142.50 includes heat and elec 
tricity. $100 deposit. Call Kathy 
864-5117. 


Roommate Wanted in a party house 
located downtown. $150 per month 
plus utilities. Male or female. 
364-9354. Se 


SERVICES © 


Typing, Typing, For a neat looking © 
report, resume or thesis, typed on a © 
new IBM Selectric, call Sue at © 
862-4551, 9-9. Close to UVM Cam- 
nus. 


= 
Se 
Sore 


So 


CLASSIFIEDS | 


© perienced Professional Beginner to 
Advanced finger style. Tim Brooks 
_ 655-3537 


864-7600. 
_ Fashion That Functions! Coloriu 


__ ington Marketplace. 


run. Rain date: Sunday 5 
FUN RUN is sponsored by 
University Store and the Studae 
Alumni Executive Couneij, 
Meet in front of UVM Bookstore 
i 


Pre-med, 
Pre-dent Club 


Caduceus, UVM’s pre-meq 
pre-dent club, will hold its firs, 
meeting of the year On Octobe 
6 at 5:00 in the North Lounge 4; 
Billings Student Center, 4jj 
those pre-med/pre-dent, or co 
sidering a career in medicine are 
welcome. 


we 


Scandinavian 
Study 


Study in Scandinavia 

Hallvard Skaug, Norwegian 
Program Director of Scanding 
vian Seminar, will be at UVYo 
Monday, October 4, to give ; 
presentation and slide sho 
about the Scandinavian Seminar 
An evening program will be held 
in 216 Commons, Living 
Learning Center, at 7:30 p.m. af 
which time past participants wjj 
be on hand to share their exper; 
ences. Mr. Skaug may be ayajj 
able to talk with interested 
students and faculty during the 
afternoon at the Office of 
Overseas Programs, B-161 Liy 
ing/Learning. The Scandinavia 
Seminar offers a year of study j 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden <g; 
Finland. Interested _ peopl 
should contact Marian Newnan 
Study Abroad Advisor, x “ 


4296 for more information. 

Acoustic Guitar Tuition by ex 
Professional Typing - lates, 
manuscripts, papers, theses. etc. 10% 


discount off your paper (1-20 pages 
only) if you refer a friend. 864-6139 - 


Dance-Around-Sound, Disc-jockzy 
service. For your next event. cal 
Doug Hopps, 862-5237. 


Natural Food Feasts every Wee. 
evening at, 6:00. In Burlington, 
private house, good vibrations. — 
862-7069 for info. and reservations. 


Excellent Typing, IBM, 11 years ex 
perience. Free copy editing. every 


peage guaranteed perfect! Term 
Papers, Manuscripts. Theses, 
Medical, Legal, Resumes. Cor 


respondence, Rush Jobs. Margaret 
Goodhart, Downtown Burlington, 


100% woolen sweaters, alpaca, pol 
chos, shawls, caps, berets, gloves and 
more. All from South America. The 
Gringo Trail, everyday on the Burt 


are we... 


This years suggested theme: SEARCHING NS 


Submit prints only in an envelope with your: / 
name, address, and phone number. 
Deadline: November Ist. 

Submit to: Ariel Office, Lower Billings 
(unused photos will be returned) 


Annual Ariel Photography Contest] 
Ist prizes: $50-best black/white 
$50-best color 

2nd prizes: $20-black/white 
$20-colot | 


fi0 


p>, 


Ri 


Incidentally, 1982 Ariel fp Yearbooks will be sold at Octoberfest!! 
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FRIIO/ 


SPORTS 


Volleyball-women, at 
11:00 


Soccer - women, at Mass. 3:00 

Tennis - men, at ECAC Cham- 
pionships, Albany, NY. Time: TBA 
Tennis - women, at Colby. 4:00 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hillel presents Build the Campus 
Sukkah, Billings. 3:00 


MUSIC 


Lane Series presents Chick Corea, 
Memorial Auditorium. 8:00 


MEETINGS 


Vermont Christian Fellowship 
meets Living/Learning  B132 
6:30 

UVM Medieval Club, 104 Old Mill 
7:00 


FILM 


SA Film, Richard Pryor Live, B\06 
ngell Lecture Ctr. 7:00 & 9:30 


Maine 


IMark R, Brann, Pharmacology, 


inergic-dopaminergic In- 
of the Striatum in Opiate- 
. Room B-333. Given 
. 12:00 


SA Film, The Harder They Come, 
BI06 Angell Lecture Ctr. 7:00, 9:30 


‘ Enka Doenng 


SPEAKER 


InterVarsity Christian Fellowship 
will sponsor a speaker, Cliffe 
Knectle, in front of Bailey/Howe 
Library. |I:00 


MON 10/4 


SPORTS 


Hockey at Middlebury. 4:15 


ORKSHOP 


Personal Assertiveness, at 
seling and Testing with Kay 
es Schepp. 3:00. 


Office of International Students 
and Overseas Programs will spon- 
sor Hallvard Skaug on the Scan- 
dinavian Seminar, a year's study 
abroad, slide show and presen- 
fation, Living/Learming Commons 
216. 7:30. 


SERIES 


Study Skills with Mica DeAngelis of 
Project’ STAY, Christie Main 
Lounge. Redstone Campus. 7:00. 


Br. W. Kipatrick, Dept. of Zoology, 
. Origin and Evolutionary Rela- 


TUES 10/5 


ELECTIONS 


SA Elections - Dining Halls. Billings, 
Waterman, Library 


SPORTS 


Tennis - men, RPI. 3:00 


Lindsay Hopkins 


WORKSHOP 


Keeping a Personal Journal with Hal 
Woods of Center for Service Lear- 
ning, 41 South Prospect, third floor 
conference room. 4:00 


SHOW/DISCUSSION 


Sea Education Association wil 
sponsor a slide show/discussion, 
Billings North Lounge. 8:00 


FILM 


SPEAKER 


InterVarsity Christian Fellowship 

will sponsor a speaker, Cliffe 

Knectle, in front of Bailey/Howe 
Ubrary. 11.00 


MEETING 


; meeting explaining 
- |the American University 

Washington Semester Internship SA Film, Stroszek and Precautions 
Program, Memoriallounge. Against Fanatics, 8106 Angell Lec-’ 
. 3:30 ture Ctr. 7:00 & 9:30 


HEY, SLow DowN, PHANY ! a 
You SHOULD TAKE A 


MANUAL"... CHAPTER THREE 


LOOK AT My "MELLQW- UT J 


SAT 10/2 


SPORTS 


Cross Country - men, at Maine 
1:00 


Cross Country - women. at 
Maine. 11:00 


Tennis - women, at Maine. ||:00 
Field Hockey at Maine. |2:00 
Soccer - men, Mass. |:30 


SUN 10/3 


SPORTS 


Golf - men; at Toski Invitational 
Time: TBA 


BAGEL FEAST 


Brnai Brith Hillel Foundation js 
holding a Parent's Weekend 
Bagel Feast, Living/Learning 
Commons 216. 12:00 


FILM 


SA Film, Fingers, 8106 Angell Lec- 


ee 7:00 & 9:30 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fun Run, First Annual Fun Run, 
registration at thé University Store, 


3 mile run on the campus, $5.00 
fee. 9:00 


FILM 


IRA Film, Oklahoma, 235 Marsh Life 
Science Bldg. 2:30, 7:00 & 9:30 


Norue Brady— 


MUSIC 


Lane Series presents A Grand 
Tour: Music from Baroque Europe, 
UVM Music Bidg., Recital Hall, the 
UVM Baroque Ensemble. 3:00 


ment of Waterman Bidg. 2 00 


C 
mo 


& Erika Doering 


WED 10/6 


SPORTS 


Golf - men, at ECAC North District 
Qnampionships, Time & Place 
TBA. 


Soccer - men, St. Michael's. 3:00. 


Soccer - women, at Middlebury. 
3:00. 

Cross Country - 
Michael's. 4:00. 


SEMINAR 


Hugh Churchill Dept. of Botany, 
University of Mass., Soral Mor- 
phogenesis and the Phylogeny of the 
Tree Fern, 105 Marsh Life Science. 
410. 


MEETING 


men St 


hold an organizational meeting, 
election of officers, goals for the 
year, etc., North Lounge, Billings 
Ctr. 5:00 


ELECTIONS 


SA Elections in the Dining Halls, 
Waterman, . Billings  Ctr., 
Bailey/Howe Library 


9/27 - 10/7, Wayne Filan, Works | 
Glass and Platinum, at The 
Gallery, Living/Learning Ctr 
Reception, 9/27, 5:00 


Pre-med/Pre-dental students will |: 


rs At 


"CHAPTER THREE... KEEPING You HEAD... 
LIKE, DON'T FREAK OUT. LIFE'S MEANT 
To BE ENJOYED WITH POSITIE VIBRATIONS... 
So, LIKE, IF YoU. CLASH Wit, You KNow, 
EVERYTHING, You'lL BUM EVERYONE 
OVT, INCLUDING YOURSELF... SO SAVE 


THE HEAD TRIP, UK eee 


fi 
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O Seniors wishing.to interview with the following 

Pr employers must have a credential file set up and 
[) —s must submit their resumes, in person, to the Ctr. 
e for Career Development on the following dates: 
Pr 


Oct. 4-8 

Internat’l Paper 

Nat'l Security Agency 
Northeast Utilities 
U.S. Navy/Eng. Prog. — 


Sept. 30-Oct. 6 


Raytheon Company 
Touche Ross & Co. 


Oct. 1-7 Naval Civ. Personnel 
_ Texas Instruments/ 
\ Materials & Control October 5-11 
Semiconductor Sales Lord & Taylor 
Data General Corp. Smith, Batchelder 
Coopers & Lybrand & Rugg 
Sterling Winthrop 


Digital Equipment 
Gould Inc./Modicon 
GTE/Sylvania Systems 


Research Institute 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: 

Graduate School Fair on Wed. Oct. 6th, from 11 - 4:30, Carter Gymasium, 
Johnson State College. 19 institutions will be participating such as Russell Sage 
College, Vermont Law School, St. Bonaventure University, Adelphi School of 
Social Work, and Wheelock College. For more info. contact CCD at 656-3450. 

University of Maine School of Law Seton Hall Law School 
American Graduate School of International Management 


CAREER WORKSHOPS are being conducted b y the Career 


Development Staff. 
"ate of Workshop Time/Place Title of Workshop 

Mon. 10/4 2-4 pm, CCD How to Prepare a Resume 
§$-7 pm, CCD © How to Prepare a Resume 
Tues. 10/5 2-4 pm, CCD How to Prepare a Resume 
5-7 pm, CCD How to Prepare a Resume 
Wed. 10/6 3-5 pm, CCD How to Prepare a Resume 

+7 pm, CCD How to Interview 

Thurs. 10/7 2-4 pm, CCD How to Interview 


OCD, Ctr. for Career Development, is located at 332 S. Prospect St. 


HEY, NO SWEAT, 
PHINNY...T TAKES 
SOME FEORLE 
LIKE YEARS To 


Mettow / 
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Welcome Students 
and Parents to 
(GukS} Country 


Quality Clothing 
Made i in Vermont 


Over 1000 
Pieces in Stock 


PARKAS 
SHELLS 258 
SWEATERS £0 

WARMUPS °%220 
SCARVES 


ALL LAST SEASONS 
SKIS, BOOTS AND 


_ BINDINGS 
up to 40% 


off 


Smugglers Notch and Bolton Valley 
will be selling Passes and Bash 
Badges this Saturday from 10-5. 


OPEN 9-9 SUNDAY 12-5 SO. BURLINGTON 


i en Ta ba Dem aT RE Le 
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By Mathias Dubilier ' Besides the obvious concern reports, qyéstioning identifica- 
n the ten minutes you take with rape, abuse and the inequali- tions and trialg. " The fos is that 
to read this article 33 ties in pay and job opportunities, only a small fraction’ of all sexual 


other issues at stake in the feminist 
movement include the right to 


freedom of sexual erence with- 
out having to ffer from social or 
career naiaitiel- “the right to free- 


women will have been beat- 

| en in the U.S. Eight of these 
battered women will attempt sui- 
cide at least once. Maybe tonight; 
maybe later. Eleven of them will be 


assaults are eyer\ rep 
UVM. S¢cufity 
since 197). 


d. 


so far in 


referred to emergency psychiatric dom of behavior wi pout the social Rape Crisis Cen ee agi esti 

services and community health accusations of “‘aoti ike a man,” five to si ae a wéek_ relating td 
centers. Five will eventually be 47d 2 al harassment in some form se ft rape beging 
jnstitutionalized at state mental publi ork es e. to shed n the geen 0 


Ses 
oe 


hospitals. But these are only the - 
__ psychological effects of such vio- |’ 
lence. The pain and severity of the 
physi jury often can not be 
tefl fn words. — 
read this article and 


ill b 
ie 


— n’ 


Between keds Ney inex 
gee of lh nic 
‘dozen women’ will have c fic ihe va 
Women’s Rape Gasis ‘ t¢r hotline hx 
ee. Alm oo of those 

sae e's be wome av ing help 

Telating to rape or. ab Tek of some. 
_ type. 

ies rag 


or few pf the ]4 
_ tha “ afe /at ah heart of/}) 


fem} ./ Feminisny, ‘a a ake I 
of such ifnportarice yetistill larg . 
so ignored — as ga be seen by’ 

f the nation’s eddies 


pea 1 
aw. A mo ve Pe 


_ ng to s ch ae 
ius , yet so beset 

_ £asio Base € not) , 
its nfany different goals, but 

the many variations of feminism, 

each offering different approaches 


to the varying problems. | 
“The movement is not/mono-}%y 
lithic, nor is its theory/ berfio-” 


geneous,” explains Arthur Hitsh, 
‘professor of socia ence at | 
_ Boston -Uniyersity-HirsH, in his °- “= 
book The Frefich New Left, tried 
o-Clarify the differences among 
PATINis ai distinguishing between 


( VR s 


‘| fe prof m. Even_thdse ges 
to these issues is, of course, differ-| | however on’t inc ude the numer- 
“ac tance rapes’? — those 


ent each individual, physj{cal 
committed by offenders who are 


abuse and rape are definitely Me pea 


most} violent.\ it He also the-Ts miliar with their victims. 


le ‘the importance attached 


five majot factions. (See Box p. 9) 
gh such distinctions are 
for a theorefical analysis U students are most concerted Corporal Michael Rodgers of 


‘ . “of the movement’s pofitics, a more with.! “{No-ane is fware w often 
ie, al|working definition is also women at UVM are harassed, 
- a Betsy Brig- abused andeven raped,” said 


r Jose Robbins. 


the Burlington Police Department 
stated how unfortunate it was that 
— even with the “big strides” the 
Burlington Police Department has 
made “to make it [reporting a 
rape] as easy as possible” — so few 
of the sexual assaults were report- 
ed. Such strides include special 
assault training for officers and the 


vement, a ost victims want to forget the 


Jw recognizes~ incident as quickly as possible. In 
an oppress¢d class in severe cases, victims have faced ail 


schanging the psychological stress they can 


Women i 

? Beet 2d works to 

that. pe tolerate and can’t deal with police 
INSIDE: 
| ie . 
i 


The Clash |Invade...page 22 


no rapes 


i 3 ‘ots : 
urlingt tee 
reported two . es in 1981 


982. \Only the e Women’ S 


N1C 


Feminism Explored 


Fear of Assault Major Issue at UVM 


Crime Stoppers Project, 
encourages people to ano 


a and 
bout rape ris¢s\in the 
on community an Pr the 
- UVM Setu Es is 
scaling down: their xe st, vital 
preventative program: scort 
Service. Don’t be aoe f you 
have never heard of it — jit|is not 
advertised in any of UVM’s| ppblica- 
tions. Its only publicity is word 
of mouth and in occasion Jectures 
}given by Security. The s ice, that 
used to offer transport on after 
| dusk to fermates, now onl ers it 
| to single) females after 11:0. It is 
| “not as recess ymore,)” said 
VM ge urity. 


ets the rt 
I ey don’t t( 
uld be a prob 


advertise it, they fre. 
eae -problem—exXist 


rape 
dincident ‘back in/’78 of *79” did 
prompt a sexual /assaulf program, 
including a filmi, a les force, 
| lectures to freshmi¢n and workshops 
Hi) for RA’s, all of which T still being 
By run. 
ee Rose 
ndvthe si 
oe nde S 
I he ha |i ati 
st “t lobby and eae ae 
workshops we ded. 
| that it took _#Ore a heh words to 
| ec that change. It does, 
R however, point out how effective 
reporting crimes can be some- 
times,” said Rose. 
Although the sexual assault 
problem may not be evident to 
Security, it must nevertheless be 
dealt with; rape does happen at 
UVM. In fact, it has happened right 
under Security’s nose. Joan 
Webber-Jones, director of Univer- 
sity Health Services, told of one 
assault case she handled which 
had taken place in the Main Street 
tunnel. The tunnel where Security’s 
office was placed in order to make 
sure such things would never 
happen. 


$F Wot Women’s Rape 


rong bers — 
of ae 

7 six onthsto 

VM-tirat such 

“Tt’s sad 


Continued on page 9 


Student Ski Pass Options Reviewed... Page 27 
Profile of Women’s Tennis Player Gail Earley... page 17 
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JCPENNEY — VERMONT'S _ | 
SPORTS SHOE HEADQUARTERS ; 
OVER 3,000 PAIR IN STOCK — 47 STYLES TO CHOOSE FROM 


Women’s Sizes 5-10 
Powder Blue/White 
White/Burgundy 


$3.00 OFF 


Nike Monterey Training Shoe 
For Men and Women 


Reg.Price $21.99 
Now $18.99 


Men’s Sizes 6-13 
Royal Blue/White 
_ Silver/Navy 
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Open Monday thru Friday 9:30am-9pm, =—- Saturday 9:30am-5:30pm, Sunday 12-5pm 


JCPenney .—... 
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By Pam Benson 
“Remember when you were in the market for colleges, and 


. were constantly barraged by the various books and pamphlets 
that provided an overall scoop on different colleges and univer- 

sities? Last year, the New York Times published their version of a 
: guide to colleges. Edited by Edward Fiske, the New York Times 
education editor, this text promises “an insider’s report On over 


- 250 colleges a student is likely to consider.” 
- Bach school discussed is judged in three separate areas. On a 
seale of one to five stars, the book rates academics, social life, and 
the quality of life. UVM did very well, Teceiving five stars for 
social life, five stars for the quality of life, and three stars for 
> academics. Only Brown, Stanford, and the University of Virginia 

acquired higher overall point totals 

How correct were these judgments on UVM? This week we 
ee asked the students here what they thought. Without disclosing 
; the Times ratings, students were given a sheet defining exactly 


what was meant by each category, and a to use the same 
scale as the New York Times. 


Johnathan Peter 


Jennifer Ley — Sophomore, F French 
ACADEMICS**** as 


teachers, The Professors all seem very cooperative and extra help 
_ is always readily available.” 
SOCIAL LIFE***** 5 

“There is a huge amount of social life at UVM. If you want 
to find a party any night of the week, you just have to look and 
you'll find one. Also, the quality of movies, concerts and per- 
formers that rome to the area make UVM a fantastic place to 
view the arts.’ 

QUALITY OF LIFE**** : 

“The location of this school could not be any better: close to 
the mountains and right near Lake Champlain. I would readily 
give the quality of life five stars, but because of the lack of 
diversity in the student body, I pull it down to four. I don’t know 


Junior, Economics 


ACADEMICS**** 

_“From what I’ve seen, the f 
economics department is strong f 
and offers a good liberal arts 
education. In the school of Arts 
and Sciences, the majors are 
strict enough so that you can get 
a good grasp on what you want 
to learn, while there is enough 
leeway to get a broad educa- 
tion.” 


SOCIAL LIFE***** 

“There is a lot of choice and 
; variety concerning social life at 
UVM. Frats aren’t that essential, 
and the student body is big 
-enough for anyone to find 
someone else in their own 
“social case level.” 


_ Albert La Farge — Sophomore, Music 
» ACADEMICS**** 
“The philosophy department and the Music department « are 
superb. | admire many of my music teachers tremendously 
because almost all of them have careers in music outside of 
teaching.” 
BOCIAL LIFE**** 

’ “Campus is neither dominated by frats and sororities, nor are 
there too few. With four major options (fraternities, downtown, 
off-campus parties and on-campus parties) almost anyone can 

’ find their place to fit in. But there may be too much social life, 
and it may be hard for ial people to keep their grades up and 
_ party hard at the same time.’ 

QUALITY OF LIFE***** 

“Burlington provides everything a student might need. The 

city itself is big enough to have many cultural features while at 

_ \ the samé time you can drive eight miles and find yourself in the 

- middle of the heartland. Living on campus is a luxury. I love 

living on campus, there are always consistently ean bathrooms — 
and — institutional food anytime you want it ge a 


QUALITY OF LIFE*** 

“It’s nice that so many 
juniors and _ seniors live off 
campus, but there should be 
more alternatives for students 
when it comes to housing. The 
On-campus housing is over- 
crowded and the meal plan is a 
rip-off. Although Burlington is a 
great town, the housing is too 

much of a problem to rate the 
|quality of living any higher 
than a three.” 


Andrea Bialick 
Senior, Electrical Engineering 


Eric Johnson 


Junior, 


ACADEMICS**** 
“Speaking for the electrical Environmental Studies/Political Science 
engineering department, I 


ACADEMICS**** 

“I believe that the Political Science 
department is quite far above average. 
The environmental program is very good, 


believe the professors are very 
knowledgeable and have done a 
lot of related work in the field, 
outside of teaching. I’ve also 


Nancey Fey — Sophomore, Political Science 


if it’s just Redstone Campus, but there seems to be an overwhelm- 
in ount of white, wealthy students at UVM.” 


Michelle Mitchell 


Senior, Elementary Education 


ACADEMICS**** 

“In the education department there 
is a large variety of relevant courses given. 
From what I’ve seen, the school of 
education’s faculty (including the grad. 
students) is a very well-rounded group. 
The faculty is interested in the field and 
show it in their classwork.” 

SOCTAE LIFE*#* 

“If you are not into drinking, a social 
life can be very hard. Besides going to 
downtown bars, there really isn’t that 
much to do in the area.” 

QUALITY OF LIFE*** 

“Comparing UVM to the other state 
universities, the quality of life here is just 
average. There is nothing spectacular 
about anything available in the town of 
Burlington.” 


taken a lot of science courses 
and those professors have all 
been above average as well as 
personable with the students.” 
MAT AL LIFE? **** 

“Anyone can find some- 
thing that suits them at UVM. If 
you are not into the drinking 


but it may need better structuring. The 
quality of teaching I’ve come in contact 
with ranges from fair to excellent.” 
SOCIAL LIF Ee." 

“There is a definite set social life at 
UVM, but if you aren’t into it, there are 
enough other things to enjoy in the area, 
There are tons of alternatives to the set 


scene, there are still enough UVM lifestyle, and for this reason I rate 
e social organizations to join the social life as four stars 
7 where the major emphasis is not QUALI rY OF LIFE* ae, 
: on partying.” The housing is great and the quality 
7. QUALITY OF LIFE**** of life in the Champlain valley for stu- 
. dents is excellent. Although my own 


“Coming from a big city, | 


used to sneer at Burlington, Het; er 
: After three years, I’ve grown to think students here are given the freedom do. But the 
because to get exactly what they want out of 


appreciate the city, 
Burlington caters to the stu- 


dent.” 
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academic program is a challenging one, | 


their college career.” 


ACADEMICS**** 

“As a freshman last year, | thought the introductory classes 
were a problem. The huge lectures with no individual attention 
and lack of discussion, seemed discouraging. This year in more 
advanced courses, | have a better outlook. My teachers are 
excellent and the range’of courses is great.” 

SOCIAL LIFE* *s?™ 

“The social life at UVM is excellent because there is such a 
mixture of downtown, fraternities, and on-campus socializing. 
Unlike some schools, UVM’s social life is not just based around 
the Greek system.” 

QUALITY OF LIFE*** 

“Burlington is a great place to spend four years. With all of 
its cosmopolitan features, there’s always something different to 
housing crunch is becoming too big a problem, 
Off-campus housing mhy be too expensive, sometimes with low 
quality accommodations, But the UVM dorm system is far from 
ideal,” 
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Student Voting 


Statewide elections are approaching and 
the candidates are coming to campus in droves 
student electoral 
muscle. They may discover that few UVM 
students are registered in Burlington, and that 
fewer still are listening to their words of wis- 


seeking to capitalize on 


dom. 


The power of the student vote has long 
been overestimated by local and state politi- 
cians, In many cases younger people several 
years out of college have been assumed to be 
part of the “‘massive student political infusion.” 


etters 


Ads Don’t Contain Ideas 


To the Editor: 

I can understand why the 
Cynic editors choose: to accept 
funds from Newsweek; adver- 
tisements do indeed “pay print- 
ing costs.” But when Eric 
Schwarz feels compelled to 
defend ads as ‘“‘an_ essential 
element of the free market of 
ideas,” I fear the money has 
gone to his head. First of all, a 
quick look at the Cynic, News- 
week, The New York Times, the 
Burlington Vanguard, or any 
commercial TV station should 
show the average eight-year-old 
that most advertising has 
nothing whatsoever to do with 
ideas. Ads are designed to sell 
commodities. At their best they 
provide information — where to 
do the laundry and which eggs 
are cheap this week, At their 
worst, they market images, pro- 
mote spurious desires, shame or 
coerce people into false con- 
cerns, tell lies, reduce our 
language to slogans and catch 
words, and turn ideas themselves 
into products. From Fruit Loops 
to current mainstream political 
campaigning, especially as it 
occurs on TV, is not such a big 
step, as anyone who watched the 
last Presidential Election Show 
can tell you. Second, there is no 
such thing as a “free market of 
ideas.”’ Ideas treated as commo- 
dities, to be packaged, bought 
and sold, are by definition 
debased. Ideas have to be 
thought through, argued about, 
challenged, refined, investigated, 
and applied to one’s life. They 
are part of an on-going process 
of discourse which it is the 
nature of advertising to curtail. 
Also, the notion that there is a 
“free” exchange of ideas in our 
popular media is _ ludicrous. 


Allowing unusual or scandalous 
; appear in the 
Lefters-to-the-Editor column or 


opinions to 


dered the margin in 


ten-vote victory of Mayor Sandets over Gordon 
Paquette in 1981, so could the votes of almost 
any other imaginable group, 


College students 


downplay the productive role they can play in 
local and statewide elections. By registering to 
vote (you can do so through Oct. 16), exploring 
the positions of the various candidates, and 
casting an educated vote, students can partici- 
pate in the fundamental process which allows 
the American Government 


time, 


on the Op-Ed page functions, for 
the most part, as tokenism and 


such shallow 


world of advertising. 


There is a lot students can accomplish in 
the legislative arena. Members of fraternities 
and sororities may well wish to work against 
possible state legislation which would put the 
buildings comprising UVM’s Greek system on 
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< ditoria While student votes could” be 


consi- 
tight races such as the 


should not, however, 


Within 


to evolve over 


Burlington’s tax rolls. In-state students ,have a 
special interest in sending to Montpelier legisla- 
tors who will vote money for the Univer- 
sity. The state’s national can¢idates will play a 
significant role in shaping future legislation 
affecting students in many critical areas, and we 
would all do well to study their positions. 
Finally, closer to home, students apparent- 
ly must not take their voting rights for granted. 
the next 
spurred by their fear of students’ electoral 
power, have to consider a plan to move the 
city’s elections from March to late May — after 


Se en i aan er, i it 


few weeks city officials, 


UVM has let out for the summer. Such a 


to say the least, disheartening to 


10/5/82). 

I know it has been said so 
many times before that it’s 
|almost a cliche, but the fact 
the burning of 


are primarily blather — whatever |! books, or records, or magazines, 


their content or format. And 
perhaps the intellectual quality 


whatever the motivation, is the 
destruction of ideas. Perhaps 


of the Cynic would improve if | adults can be excused for what 


the editors decided to do with- 
out Newsweek’s subsidy. 

Yours truly, 

Freida Gardner 


Editor’s Note 


My editorial (Sept. 23) 
concerned a decision many peo- 
ple in the media face: whether 
to print unpopular or unusual 
advertisements. 

No editorial board has ever 
debated whether to print an 
advertisement for cheap eggs. 
Many have spent a great deal of 
time worrying about whether 
they should run ads containing 
controversial ideas, images or 
opinions. For example, editors 
have debated whether to print 
ads accusing white Southerners 
of abusing their black neighbors, 
ads asserting the rights of 
Socialist Americans, or ones 
perpetuating unpopular female 
sex stereotypes. 

I believe it is better to let 
such opinions into the - public 
realm by printing them. As 1 
argued in the editorial, “To be 
truly successful, advertisements 
must activate public demand. To 
truly fail the message has to be 
rejected by the same public.” 
One’s enemies are much easier to 
deal with, I believe, when they 
are up front and public, not 
festering in the background. 


Book burning 
To the Editor: 
In a time when one would 
think that our society would be 
most open to new ideas, it was, 


Leather 


for finest in leather styles 


* Jackets 

* Boots by 
Justin 
Dan Post 


Tony Lama 


Lin 


160 College St., Burlington, VT 802/863-2216 


they deem as correct behavior in 
doing such things, but I read 
that there were children present 
at this ‘‘event.”’ 

Without trying to sound 
overly dramatic, I would say 
that it is unfortunate that those 
children’s parents feel that their 
children should not be exposed 
to such “satanic” books (accord- 
ing to Reverend Clark, who ran 
the meeting) as Hemingway’s 


The Sun Also Rises. It brings to 
mind Ray Bradbury’s Fahrenheit 


451 in which Bradbury writes of 
a society in which all books are 
banned. Certainly this small 
event which occurred the other 
night cannot be compared to the 
events in the novel, but the 
result is exactly the same: the 
destruction of knowledge. I am 

-not suggesting that parents can- 
not and should not exercise 
icontrol over their children, it 
just seems unfortunate that 
those parents involved should 
_ feel that they have the right to 
label for their children what is 
“good” and what is “‘bad.”’ 

I noted that the Free Press 
article said that a book belong- 
ing to the Burlington High 
School Library was among those 
in the pile of books and records, 
That action intruded on other’s 
rights because it prevents some- 
one from seeing that book which 
belonged to someone else (in 
this case, the library), 

I do not feel I have made a 
convincing argument against the 
book burners; I would hope 
what I have said about the 


importance of ideas would be | 


largest selection 
over 50 styles 


read -of book burnings in Bur- 
co-optation. And at any rate,|lington (Burlington Free Press, 
“exchanges” of 
views have little to do with the 
I don’t 
think it matters much whether 
ads are “good” or “bad.” They |remains that 


-arms buildups, Perhaps we are 


’ to overwhelm us. It seems that 


plan would be a misguided manipulation 
of the UVM vacation calendar, and should be 
opposed by all who desire to influence the 
politics they live under. 


—ES. 


defense enough, Perhaps occur- 


tences of this type are to be 


2Xpected in an era of high crime, 


high unemployment, and the 
increasing tensions over nuclear 


looking for a reason for the 
problems which sometimes seem 


some people are looking at 
books and records as the source, 
as a reason for what they think 
is wrong with the world. I hope 
we have not reached the point 
where we feel that in order to 
solve our problems we have to 
burn-fthem. 
Sincerely, 
Matthew A. Morse 


_ Oktoberfest Thanks 
To the Editor: 

The members of the 1982 
Oktoberfest Steering Committee 
would like to thank all of the 
students, parents and alumni for 
their attendance and continued 
support of Oktoberfest and its 
accompanying activities. Okto- 
berfest °82 was an amazing 
success in all areas, and we, the 
steering committee members, are 
extremely proud to say that we 
“pulled it off’? — one of ‘the 
biggest weekends at UVM!! We 
would also like to extend 
our thanks to Robin Anderson, 
Justine Kaplan, Craig Caswell, 
and the rest of the Cynic staff 
for their superb coverage and 
informative articles on Oktober- 
fest. However, our _heartiest 
words of appreciation must be 
reserved for two people who 
always seem to get overlooked in 
the shuffle — Ray Meiggs (Red- 
stone Campus Area Co-ordina- 
tor) and Craig Chappelow (Red- 
stone Campus Graduate. Assis- 


tant). Without their support, 
dévotion, and guidance, there 


simply never would have been an 
Oktoberfest ’82. 
Cathy Harder 
1982 Oktoberfest 
Steering Committee 
_ Member 


INTERNATIONAL 
CAREER? 


A representative 
will be on the campus 
TUESDAY 
OCTOBER 12, 1982 
to discuss qualifications for 
advanced study at 
AMERICAN 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 
and job opportunities 
in the field of 


INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT 


Interviews may be scheduled at 


CENTER FOR CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 

AMERICAN GRADUATE SCHOOL 

OF INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT 


Thunderbird Campus 
Glendale, Arizona 85306 
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SUGARBUSH 
NORTH 


VT. COLLEGE STUDENTS: 


Ski thru ’82-’83* at Sugarbush North for just $130— and get a $20 
store credit when you buy your pass at The Edge! 


The North Ridge chairlift has opened new skiing terrain, providing 
additional access to the summit. The 5,670 foot chairlift means more 
runs and more value for your skiing dollar— at the area which had a 
7 month ski season last year! Get your SUPERPASS 130, now at 
The Edge! 


Superpass available at Burlington store only. Validated ID card or proof of enrollment at 
Vermont College or University required, 


a. onl Offer good through Nov. 15 sexcept 12/25/82-1/3/83 and 2/19/83-2/27/83 
* 
65 Main Street Mon. & Fri. 9:30-9 Rt 17 & German Flats Road 
The Downhill Edge Burlington, VT Tues.-Thurs, 9:30-6 Waitsfield, VT 
862-2282 Sat 9-5 Open9 to5 496-3887 
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Board of Trustees asks for 10% 


Budget Increase 


By Cynnie Wheeler 
and Lynn Cline 

The University of Vermont Board of 
Trustees projected a 20.5 percent budget 
increase over the next two years in their 
meetings on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 1 
and 2. This will directly affect student 
tuition costs for the school years 1983-84 
and 1984-85. 

In the fourth of the board’s six 
yearly meetings, the trustees voted to 
raise student fees, faculty and _ staff 
salaries, and to request 10 percent more 
money from the state for fiscal year 
1984. 

The vote followed UVM President 
Lattie Coor’s recommendation to seek 
$21.7 million from the state of Vermont 
for fiscal year 1984, an increase of 
ten percent from last year’s 19.7 million 
appropriation. He also said the University 
would probably need an additional 10.5 
percent increase from the state in fiscal 
year 1985. 

The amount of money the University 
will actually receive from the state will 
determine the increase of in-state tuition. 
Student Association President Dave Spec- 
tor said, “The UVM budget. is composed 
of three sections: state appropriations, 
out-of-state tuition, and in-state tuition. 
Out-of-state students are charged the 
cost of education, as in private schools, 
but in-state tuition is directly affected by 
state appropriations in that the money 
UVM does not receive from the state is 
compensated through a _ proportional 
increase of in-state tuition.” 

Spector cited a numerical example to 
illustrate this point. ““The request for the 
ten percent budget increase for fiscal year 


state appropriations, Hypothetically, if 


the actual state appropriation granted is 
less than ten percent, then in-state tuition 
must make up the ~difference.” The 
University has made a decision not to 
allow out-of-state students to subsidize 
in-state tuition. 

After this year’s 14 percent in-state 
tuition increase, the University assessed 
its changing operational costs, and came 
up with the ten percent figure. Translated 
into dollars, the °83-’84 hike will raise 
tuition to $2,480 from $2,250 for 
in-state students, and to $6,380 from 
$5,800 for out-of-state students. 

Despite the enormous increases in 
tuition over the last ten years, faculty and 
staff salaries have not kept up with 
inflation. Faculty and staff need a 10 
percent increase to compensate for 
inadequate increases during the 1970’s, 
when UVM employees lost 14 percent of 
their purchasing power, said Vice Presi- 
dent for Academic Affairs, Robert Arns. 

The likelihood the University will 
receive the full state appropriation hike 
requested is difficult to project. UVM 
professor and retiring State Senator 
Bill Daniels said, ““You never can guess as 
to what will be the fiscal constraints on 


the state, and whether the legislature can 
provide what the University needs. I 
suppose it is possible to get the full bid, 
but I know that some of the trustees were 
concerned about committing themselves 
to requesting a 10 percent increase. The 
state will be in a tight position to provide 
the full bid.” 

If the state’s appropriation falls short 
of UVM’s request, the difference will 


~ 


» Will Warren 


Crusade On Campus 


He spoke of assured damnation for-those who did not believe in Jesus, of the 
inherent immorality in John Denver’s lyrics, and of Darwin’s evolutionary theory 
applied to a Christian world. And they listened: some applauded, some spoke out in 
defiance and some just walked away. 

The man was Cliffe Knetchle, evangelist and speaker for the Inter Varsity 
Christian Fellowship (I.V.C.F.), a fellowship of college Christian organizations 
across the country. He came to UVM to “give you (students) options you had not 
thought of, nor were taught in your classrooms.” Knetchle spoke to students 
in seminar groups about “Love and Sex and the Christian Perspective, ” and ‘Peace 
in the Face of Pressure.” : 

But he was most noticed when speaking in front of the Bailey-Howe Library 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons in a lecture/discussion format,” 
reminiscent of the ‘“speak-outs” in the late 60’s. “If God is dead,’’ he preached, 
“then man is dead. But I have hope for the future because death is not the end as 
movies like Love Story tell us. Jesus’ example gives us the rational basis to believe 
that death is not the end,” 

Knetchle spent most of his two to three hour oration answering challenges 
from students which ranged from questions about the viability of the Jewish faith 
to the book and album burning which took place in South Burlington last Monday. 

Student reaction to Knetchle was mixed. An anonymous student condemned 
him, saying, “people who turn into Jesus freaks like him are those that don’t have 
anything else to do.”’ 

Others criticized his “hell and damnation ” approach. One student said, “J hate 
his fear tactics. To-persuade people to follow him, he scares half these people into 
believing that they re going to die in hell.” . 


°84 is made up of ten percent from the have to be made up for in an even greater 
out-of-state tuitions, ten percent from the ‘ition hike for Vermont students. id 
—Research assistance by Iryna Lomaga 


in-state tuitions, and ten percent from 


Yet many supported him. As one student said, “He had a lot of good points. 
He’s right, there is more to college than coming from a rich prep school.” — e 


—Sophy Chaffee 


Chris Davis: In Defense of An 
Alleged Murderer 


By Robert Dickey 
On the afternoon of May 15, 1981 two 12-year- 
old girls from Essex were sexually zssaulted on their 
way home from school. Meghan O’Rourke sustained 
multiple B.B. gunshot wounds and lacerations to her 


- chest and throat, but managed to survive the incident. 


She was found in the late afternoon staggering naked 
and bloody near the Essex Junction tracks. 

Her friend Melissa Walbridge was not so for- 
tunate. Later that same day police discovered her 
dead body beneath an old mattress in the woods 
between the Maple Street Recreational Area and the 
Essex Junction tracks. Her hands were bound behind 
her back, she was gagged, and wounds indicated that 
she had suffered five B.B. shots, multiple incisions to 
the neck, and stab wounds to her heart and left lung. 
For many Essex residents the brutal attack began 
the most tragic ordeal in Vermont history. 

Six days after the incident two suspects, Louis 
‘Hamlin and Jamie Savage of Burlington’s North End, 
were taken into custody by the police. The police 
pasted their photographs into two yooks containing 
assorted mug shots. Meghan O’Rourke identified 
them instantly and the two suspects were arraigned 
the same day. 

While the local community felt relieved by the 
arrest, they were dismayed by another piece of news. 
Louis Hamlin, who was 16-years-old, could be sen- 
tenced to life imorisonment if found guilty of first 
degree murder. However, Jamie Savage, who was 
four months shy of his sixteenth birthday, could only 
be held in juvenile detention until he was 18 when he 
would be released with a clean record. 

Statewide reaction to this news was swift. Within 
a week 27 thousand signatures had been gathered on 
a petition demanding that the legislature in Mont- 
pelier change the ‘juvenile code. In July Vermont’s 
legislature convened in a special sessior and unani- 
mously backed a bill reducing the age to 10 at which 


a child could be tried as an adult for certain felonies. 

The law had been changed but it was not retro- 
active and Savage would eventually go free. Now 
attention and anger turned specifically on Hamlin, 
the one individual who could be held responsible for 
the murder. 

On the day of the arrest, 31-year-old Burlington 
attorney Chris Duvis, in the midst of another pending 
murder case, was assigned by State court to the 
defense of the accused. He accepted the assignment in 
part because he presumed he would defend Savage 
the juvenile. Instead he learned that he would repre- 
sent Louis Hamlin. : 


We feel that the press has tried to create an 
image of Hamlin as a big, dark, ugly 
monster. Louis does have problems and 
criminal culpability, but we did feel 


frustrated that there was so much emphasis 


built by the state and the press that Hamlin 
had to have been the killer. It was always 
presumed that because he was smarter he 
had to be the ring-leader... 


er 

Chris Davis graduated from Middlebury College 
in 1972 and continued his education at Albany Law 
School where he graduated in 1975, He began his 
practice that sane year in Burlington. Davis is pre- 
sently an associate member of the firm of Geer & 
Davis, a part-time professor at the University, and an 
organizer of the 3urlington Men’s Rugby Club. 

Last Saturday the Cynic had the opportunity to 
interview Davis and hear his side of the notorious 
Hamlin case which he has been absorbed in for nearly 
a year and a half: The trial took place in Woodstock 
last May and the jury ruled that Hamlin was guilty of 


murder in the first degree. His sentence stands at 45 
years imprisonment, Davis and his co-counsel have 
filed an appeal, firmly maintaining their defense that 
Hamlin did not do the killing that awful day in May, 
1981. 


Cynic: Can you describe your first encounter 
with Hamlin? 

Davis: | have a real good rapport with Louis, and 
it started off that way from the beginning. I like 
Louis. I do feel a lot of sympathy f6r him. He is not 
the animal that the press has portrayed him as. He is 
not a street-wise punk that gets periodically charged 
with burglaries. He is an intelligent, very articulate 
individual, very talented person, Quite frankly, he has 
been one of the easiest criminal defense clients I’ve 
ever had to deal with. 

Cynic: Media coverage has tended to emphasize 
the perverse and dangerous tendencies of Hamlin. Do 
you honestly feel in this case that Jamie Savage was 
overlooked, perhaps because of his juvenile status? 

Davis: That’s always been one of our major 
contentions. It remains our contention that Savage 
was the-actual killer. Once the trial commenced, 
we admitted that there was indeed a plan to go out 
and rape young girls that day, formulated by Louis 
and Jamie, but that in the course of that plan, Melissa 
Walbridge started fighting with Savage who, at some 
point while he was raping her, shot her with a beebee 
gun, went into a frenzy, started cutting her up with a 
paring knife, and eventually killed her. 

We feel that the press has tried to create an image 
of Hamlin as a big, dark, ugly monster. Louis does 
have problems ‘and criminal culpability, but we did 
feel frustrated that there was so much emphasis built 
by the State and the press that Hamlin had to have 


cont’d on next page 
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the killer. It was always pre- 
sumed that because he was 


smarter he had to be the ring- 
Jeader. 

Cynic: Was your defense 
then based on your contention 
that Louis Hamlin was an 
accessory to the crime rather 
than the actual murderer? 

‘Davis: The difficulty we had 
in this case and one of the things 
we'll be raising on appeal is that 
the State essentially went on a 
shotgun approach here. They 
said either Hamlin did the 
killing, or if he didn’t do it he 


was an accessory and Jamie did — 


it but Hamlin actually, physical- 
ly helped, or there was a plan to 
do it, and one of the two of 
them did it and it doesn’t 
matter because it was a plan, 

We had to respond to all 
three theories which makes it 
very difficult to approach from a 
trial strategy standpoint. We had 
to acknowledge due to sufficient 
evidence that Hamlin was there 
and participated in the rape. 

Cynic: Do you think there 
is any way for a defendant like 
Hamlin to get a fair trial? 

Davis: Yes I do. We had an 
excellent judge as well as an 
excellent jury. In regard to the 
question we would never have an 
argument that Hamlin didn’t 
have a fair trial. With respect to 
publicity, - don’t think that 
tainted the trial, although it may 


have affected the sentence that 
he eventually received. 

I don’t, however, think the 
prosecution fulfilled its role as it 
should have. The prosecution 
does not have a duty to get a 
conviction, it has a duty to 
ascertain the truth. I don’t think 
the prosecution fulfilled that 
role. They were out to get a first 
degree conviction on Hamlin. 

Cynic: Can someone like 


3. 


pots on is 


so. 
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2. Partyware 


® Barware @Bar Signs and Decor elncense eLights 


Louis Hamlin, raised in a diffi- 
cult environment and obviously 


facing some serious emotional 


problems, rehabilitate himself? 
Davis: Yes, I think he could, 
in part because he is so intelli- 
gent and in part because he does 
have some good attributes. How- 
ever, within our criminal justice 
system, I don’t think they will 
deal with someone like Hamlin 
appropriately. He’s just going to 
be warehoused for 25, 30, 40 
years. There is no rehabilitation 
for someone convicted of a 
serious crime — that’s a myth, 
There’s a new program for 
sex offenders in Vermont. As I 
understand it, after the person 
has served most of their sen- 
tence, they start training rather 
than when they’re first incar- 
cerated. It’s backwards. Louis 
won't even get the benefit of 
that because his sentence is so 


enormous. 

Louis obviously has prob- 
lems with respect to his view of 
women in the world and sexual 
relationships, 


exhibited by his 


Student Housing Authority 
Be it ever so humble, there’s nothing like 
campus living. Make yours livable with: 


1. Cozy Comforts 


@ Wall Decor @Posters eMugs @Plush Animals @Backgammon 
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Attorney Chris Davis relaxing in his office 


HURRY! 
This offer good only until 
your money runs out or 
Oct. 31, 1982, whichever 
comes first. 


willingness to enter into a plan 
to rape young girls. I believe 
these problems could be dealt 
with, but have serious doubts as 
to whether the system will ever 
do anything more than ware- 
house him, 

Cynic: How much do you 
feel the American system and 
society in general are responsible 
for the actions of Louis Hamlin 
and Jamie Savage? 

Davis: There is no question 
here that Louis is a product of 
his family environment. He was 
brought up in an _ incredibly 
bizarre situation where his father 
was raping Louis’ sister and was 
even raping Louis. 
been a rape victim all his life. 
Obviously Savage was brought 
up in a less-than-adequate 
environment. I don’t think you 
can fully blame society in that 
regard. 

It is interesting, though, 
that both of these individuals 
slipped through the cracks in our 
system. Both had a number of 
opportunities to have either 


Louis has ~ 


. anything to 


been dealt with in our social 
welfare system, our juvenile 
system, or our criminal system. 
In each case, nothing was ever 
done, leading eventually to this 
great tragedy. I can’t fault any 
individual in particular, but that 
is one of the ultimate tragedies 
of this case — that one girl ends 
up permanently scarred, and 
the other murdered by indivi- 
duals society should have seen 
earlier needed help. 

Cynic: Statewide reaction 
to the case was‘swift. Now a 
ten-year-old can be convicted of 
a first-degree murder and jailed 
for life. Do you think Vermont 
responded well to the tragedy? 


Davis: No! And that one I 
feel really firm on. Certainly a 
fifteen-year-old that participates 
in a serious crime shouldn’t have 
to just be on juvenile probation 
for 24% years. That’s an absurd 
result. That loophole here was 
dealt with here, but to push the 
age down to 10 was an over- 
reaction. : 

The legislature hasn’t done 
deal with the 
underlying problem. They’re 
continually cutting back money 
for juvenile services. All they’ve 
done is admit that juveniles are 
going to go out and commit 
rapes, murders, and other serious 
crimes. The legislature hasn’t 
done a thing to prevent young 
people from going out and 


STUDENTS : 


Mike Landsman 


committing wrong-doings. 

Cynic: Do you think that in 
this case a more bureaucratic 
response would have been better 
than one with so much imme- 
diate citizen input? 

Davis: The problem I have 
with the way changes were made 
in this case is that people saw 
red. All they wanted was punish- 
ment and retribution. 

Most of the national cover- 
age of the case honed in on the 
horror of the crime and the 
public reaction. There really 
shouldn’t be, and in fact there 
wasn’t when the verdict came 
out, any joy in a situation like 
this. We’ve got families on both 
sides of the case that are going 
to be permanently scarred. 

Cynic: How did your family 
and friends respond to your 
involvement in this case? 

Davis: From within my own 
circle, I did not receive a lot of 
negative response. But I think 
there were a lot of people who 
didn’t fully understand my role. 
Many figured that I would just 
go into court and drop dead — 
lie over backwards and let the 
court do what it wanted. I don’t 
think the public 
understand thatthe role of the 
defense attorney is'to defend the 
rights of someone charged with a 
crime, and that there is a pre- 
sumption of innocence until 
proven guilty. The public threw 
out that presumption. 

Our whole system of juris 
prudence and justice presumes 
that there are different levels 
and degrees of culpability, and 
that’s why we have different 
lengths and terms of punish- 
ment. 

Most people couldn’t under- 
stand our argument that if Louis 
participated in the rape but that 
Savage went into a frenzy and 
did the killing in the course of 
the rape, why that would affect 
Louis. As far as people were 
concerned, he was there, he was 
guilty, he should be killed. 


Thus, there are several 
things that bother me. First, 
many people perceive the role of 
the defense attorney as not an 
advocate for the defendant. 
Second, many people paid lip- 
service to the fact that there are 
different degrees of culpability, 
and couldn’t understand the 
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Skiing IS within your reach! 


with the 


_Mad River 
ermont Student Season Pass 


110 


if purchased by Oct 15 


$140 afler Oct. 15 


MIDWEEK SEASON PASS: good for unlim- 
ited skiing from Monday to Friday, except 
Dec. 27 to Dec. 31 and Monday Feb. 21 


Additionally, 


holders of the Midweek 


Student Pass may purchase a daily 
Weekend or Holiday ticket for $13.00 iI they 
want to ski on thuse days as well 


APPLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ON MOST 
CAMPUS BULLETIN BOARDS 


Mad River Glen 


Waitsfield, Vermont 05673_—s Tel. 496-3551 
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Feminism 
“cont’d from cover 


t is important to note 
that men as well as 
women can be feminists. 
UVM student Bian Prine, 
a socialist feminist, observed 
that “more men are getting 
jnvolved than ever before.” 
professor Beth Mintz, who 
jnstructs the sociology course 
“Women and Society,” agreed. 
Mintz said she has seen male 
enrollment in the course increase 
from zero or One per semester to 
“about five or six, with one or 
two dropping out later on,” 
Although the number of 
male feminists is increasing, for 
several reasons they are still 
Jargely non-existent in the move- 
ment. One reason is, simply, that 
men are not always welcome in 
women’s groups. Sam Bartlett, 
who attended one of the first 
meetings of the Women’s 
Organization and Referral Cen- 
ter (WORC), described that 


“A feminist is anyone 
who recognizes women 
as an Oppressed class in 


society and works 
towards changing 
~ that.” 


experience as “uncomfgrtable.” 
Although he understood their 
_needs of wanting WORC to bea 


female group, he felt “not 
wanted.” 

Some women, like Betsy 
Brigham, believe that if men 


want to be active in the move- 


‘ment, “they should organize 
among themselves.” Separate 
groups “‘are not separatist,” said 
Brigham because ‘separatism 
means “Bug off; I don’t need 
you.” Female’ groups, she 


explained, do need to coor- 
dinate with male groups, but the 
essence of a women’s group is 
“to give females the feelings of 
power, effectiveness and leader- 
ship — something they can only 
feel in an all female group.” 

A more basic reason for the 
paucity of male feminists is that 
they are not as adversely affec- 
ted by the issues as women are. 
Nevertheless, said Kay Francis 
Shepp of Counselling and Test- 
ing, “The problem is more with 
the men.” 

Although Shepp realizes: it 
might sound “cruel,” she 


believes that “‘men must be given 


more attention” than women if 
the violence of rape is to be 
avoided. ‘To prevent 
assault you have to deal with the 
stereotypes,” she explained. 
“They set men and women at a 
collision course.’ 

“The stereotype to which 
men are taught to conform is 
assertiveness and aggressiveness. 
This translates into ‘go out and 
get it (sex). Women, on the 
Other hand, are taught to serve 
and to submit themselves,” said 

p. The effects of stereo- 

behavior, said Shepp, can 
be observed in the typical bar 
Stenario: a couple meet and talk 
With each other; both might 
Initially be interested in “some 
‘Action; the male makes _advan- 
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sexual } 


ces and the female participates 
in the flirting; then (Gin what is so 
often misinterpreted as “teas- 
ing”) the female might decide 
that for some reason she does 
not want to “go all the way” 
after all. She might have moral 
reconsiderations, or, after hours 
of loud music and wine, might 
really have developed the 
famous headache; she might not 
have been “flirting” in the first 
place, but simply looking for 
companionship. 

In any case, regardless of 
what the reasons are, they are 
feelings and should need no 
justification. Shepp describes the 
perverse situation that stereo- 
types now bring about: “The 


male gets an erection or excited 
and feels ‘I am entitled.’” If the 
female doesn’t comply, he either 
forces himself on her a la “get it 
however you can,” or on some 


As safe as it seems? 


other women as a substitute. 
The woman, in turn, doesn’t 
report the incident since she has 
been taught that it was all her 
fault in the first place. 


Stereotypes are not only the | 


cause for sexual assaults, but 
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Meanwhile, as concern and awareness about 
rape rises in the Burlington community and 
on UVM campus, Security is scaling down 
their most vital preventative program: 


Escort Service. 


according to Diane Kendrick, a 
member of the downtown Bur- 
lington organization, Every- 
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The Vermont Conservatory of The APIS 


woman’s Place, stereotypes are| 
at the “basis of the whole 
feminist movement.” Stereo- 
types cause many men to think 
they have the sole responsibility 
for providing the family with a 


—Private Music Instruction— 


living. Such pressure and the QPiano Folk Guitar Clarinet Trumpet 
resulting fears of failure (and § Voice Classical Guitar Saxophone Trombone 
actual failure) have driven many QViolin Flute Drums French Horn 
a guilt-ridden father to alcohol. YViola Oboe Theory Electric Bass 


In addition, male stereotypes 
may forbid a display of emo- 
tions. As Bian Prine said, “I 
always wondered why women 
can hug and kiss each other, but 


Studios al S. Winooski and Buell Streets 
For information or to Register Phone 658-0385 


men can’t.” 
Jala of the National Guild of Community Schools 
Female stereotypes - have the Arts. 
also heavily contributed to the 
political and economic exiatices 6 
women face. Women are told RETR tase: To WER aan PLLS LS 


that they are just not as capable 
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therefore do not deserve more a 
: Dunham Great footwear for the giat outdoors* 


i Seasonal 
‘features. 


Check with us for special values 
gon family footwear during the fall season. 
Save with Dunham- to-you prices. 


OPEN SUNDAY 
(except Mass.) 


Chris Gee - 
| 


than 60% of men’s pay, said ] 
Brigham. Besides, what do they ] 
want with a career anyway when 
they -have their husbands and | 
children to tend to? 

“The goal of the feminist 
movement,” Kendrick said, “is 


Men’s and women’s all weather leather tops. 
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GEOLOGISTS 


AMOCO PRODUCTION COMPANY. 
one of the Leading Oil and Gas 
Producers in the U. S., seeks 
innovative and aggressive 
GEOLOGISTS to expand its 
current level of activity. 
AMOCO will be recruiting 
here on October 12, 1982 
gm See your DEPARTMENT 


: Office to schedule an 
interview. 


Positions available for 
M.S. and Ph.D. candidates 
in GEOLOGY for 
EXPLORATION located 
am. in the New Orleans 


Regional Office. 


to liberate all individuals by 
getting away from stereotypes. ve 
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Male/Female 


IBABY YOU NEED IT 


Planned 
Parenthood 
of \ermont 


CALL FOR AN 


APPOINTMENT 


23 Mansfield Avenue 
Burlington, Vt. 863-6326 


¥ 
IS THIS YOUR LUCKY DAY? 


* 


+ 


CALL JEANE DIXON’S HOROSCOPES - BY- PHONE: 


You never know what might happen today. But you can always ask the 

stars. Jeane Dixon’s latest one-minute forecast is just a phone call away — 24 
hours a day. It’s always fun to call, and if you check the rate chart, you ll find 
out when you can call for practically nothing. And who knows. That one call 


might just make your 


Aries (March 22-April 20) 
Taurus (April 21-May 21). 
Gemini (May 22-June 21). 
Cancer (June 22-July 23) . 
Leo (July 24-Aug. 23).... 
Virgo (Aug. 24-Sept. 23) . 


Monday-Friday 8 am-5 pm 
Sunday-Friday 5 pm-11 pm 
Sunday-Friday 11 pm-8 am 
All Day Saturday 

Sunday 8 am-5 pm 


day. 


.. . 1-212-976-5050 
... 1-212-976-5151 
«1-212-976-5252 
, .. 1-212-976-5353 
.. . 1-212-976-5454 
.. . 1-212-976-5656 


Libra (Sept. 24-Oct.23)..... 1-212-976-5757 
Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 22) . . . 1-212-976-5858 
Sagittarius (Nov. 23-Dec. 21) 1-212-976-5959 
Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 20). . 1-212-976-6060 
Aquarius (Jan. 21-Feb. 19) . . 1-212-976-6161 
Pisces (Feb. 20-March 21) .. 1-212-976-6262 


Ist Min. Extra Min. 
58¢ 39¢ These rates apply on calls you 
34¢ 24¢ dial yourself, no operator 
23¢ 16¢ involved, from the Burlington area. 
23¢ 16¢ Tax not included. 
23¢ 16¢ *A service mark of Horoscopes-By-Phone , Inc 
© New England Telephone 


By Harry Eastman 
With a goal of increasing last 
year’s alumni donations by 25 
percent, the fourth annual UVM 
National Alumni  Phonathon 
commenced its activities on 
October 3. 


Last year, the 20-day cam- 
paign raised close to $140,000. 
This year, the Alumni Fund’s 
goal is to raise $175,000. At a 
“kickoff” reception on Septem- 
ber 30 in the Marsh Lounge of 
the Billings Student Center, it 
was announced that this year’s 
phonathon will be extended an 
additional 10 days, until Novem- 
ber 11. The reason for this 
extension is two-fold, It will 
increase the probability of reach- 
ing this year’s goal and will 
accommodate this year’s healthy 
participation response. 


By Deborah Porter 


With the October 16 dead- 
line for registering to vote in the 
November 2 statewide elections 
approaching, UVM students are 
being offered every possible 
chance to put their names on the 
voter rolls. UVM students with a 
potentially significant voting 
population, could have a signifi- 
cant influence on the upcoming 
elections. As a result of last 
spring’s successful voter-registra- 
tion drive, a host of groups have 
recognized the potential power 
of the student vote. 

Among groups participating 
in the voter registration drive are 
staff members from UVM-PIRG, 
the Rising Sun Coalition, S.A. 


a 4 


Charles Kim 
Cole Libby | 
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Dave Weinstein swears in eager student. 


S.A. Election Results 


Winners by Living Area, with percentage of students voting in bold. 


Campus Briefs== 


Alumni Phonathon 


According to Barry Vander- 
kelen, graduate assistant for the 
UVM Fund, 50 teams composed 
of approximately 330 students 
will solicit donations by tele- 
phoning UVM alumni. In order 
to be eligible to participate, a 
team must represent a UVM 
fraternity, sorority, residential 
hall, Student Association-recog- 
nized or an academic organiza- 


tion. Several prizes will be 
awarded to different teams, 
including $1,000 for the one 
that gets the most contributions 
in a single session. These sessions 
will be held Sunday thfough 
Thursday in the Waterman din- 


ing hall for the next six weeks, © 


Only six five-member teams may 
participate during each session. 
In order to be eligible for several 
of the prizes, teams must work a 
total of three sessions, Cy 


Voter’s Registration Drive 


Officers, and the Campus Demo- 
crats Organization. 

Rob Werner, president of 
the Campus Democrats, said, 
“We signed up 200 students 
from our table set-up at Okto- 
berfest, and that’s a good 
show of student interest.” Don 
McCree, S.A. Vice President, 
added, “‘I registered 18 people in 
two hours at Harris-Millis Dining 
Hall.” 

The four registration sites, 
open five days a week, are the 
Billings Center, open from 9 
a.m. to 7:30 p.m., Bailey-Howe 
Library (12:00~7:30 p.m.), and 
Simpson and Harris-Millis Dining 
halls (S—7 p.m.). People can also 
register at the S.A. Office, third 
floor of Billings. e 


Jody Staunton 
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TAKE FIVE | 


Five Shrimp for 99¢ and special drink prices - during Happy Hour! 


Break away to.Happy Hour at The Radisson. Every Monday through Friday from 
4-7 p.m. our Spectators Lounge is featuring house- brand drinks, house wine and 
draft beer for only 99¢... fruit daiquiris for *1.39... shrimp for 25¢ (each) or 5 for 
99¢ (served with cocktail sauce)... complimentary hor’s d’oeuvres 
at the bar. Happy Hour at The Spectators Lounge... 
you might take five — and then some. 


SPECTHTORS 
LOUNGE 


(w) RADISSON BURLINGTON HOTEL 
Burlington Square, Burlington © (802) 658-6500 
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General Foods 
INTERNATIONAL Coffees 


sample Pack _ 


ON THE CAMPUS 


ENVELOPES OF INSTANT COFFEE GE! 


One Sample Pack with five deliciously 
different one-cup servings. 


General Foods: 
INTERNATIONAL Coffees 


Gratis <2 


Creamy rich, with an orange twist. 


Gratuit 


Smooth and light, French style. 


Kostenfrel 


Viennese style, with a touch of cinnamon. 


General Foods: 
__INTERNATIONALCOffeeS 


Café Francai 
ONE CUP SERVING 


General Foeds’ 
tional Coffees 


AUSTRIAN STYLE INSTANT COFFEE BEVERAGE 


ONE-CUP SERVING 


General Foods’ 
INTERNATIONAL Coffees 
S Trish Mocha Mint 
OC O i IRISH STYLE INSTANT COFFEE BEVERAGE 


Delicious. Like a chocolate after-dinner mint. 


General Foods: 
INTERNATIONAL Coffees 


Gr a Tl S Suisse Mocha 


Rich and chocolatey Swiss. 


UNIVERSITY STORE 


HAS YOUR FREE SAMPLE PACK OF GENERAL FOODS" INTERNATIONAL ‘S 
a COFFEES. CLIP THIS COUPON AND HAVE ATASTE ON US. 


Limit-one request per customer. Sample packs are available at your ‘ei 
college bookstore while supplies last. This offer expires December 15, ( 40 
1982. i 

If sample pack is not available at your college bookstore, 
send coupon, along with your name and address, printed on a 
3” x 5” card, to General Foods” International Coffees Sample 
Pack Offer, RO. Box 4051, Kankakee, Ill. 60902. 


FREE © General Foods Corporation 1981 FREE 5 
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FOR EUROPE 
BUT NO MONEY? 


NORTH AMERICA’S MOST 

POPULAR “SUMMER-IN- 

EUROPE-FOR-COLLEGE- 
STUDENTS” PROGRAM SEEKS 


CAMPUS 
PUBLIC 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Excellent salary for app. 5 hrs. of 
work per week and/or chance to 
quickly earn part or all of Summer 
Europe Trip in 1983. If interested, 
please write immediately to: Trudi 
Fanale, 802 W. Oregon, Urbana, 
IL 61801. 


ee 
Car 


PRESENTS 


LITTLEWING 
~ WED-SUN _ 
COMING 
GLASS 
MOUNTAIN 


125 Pearl St., Burl. 
863-9295 


PHOTOGRAPH BY GARY BERNSTEIN 
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Cancer 
Society %& 
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Clark: Libertarianism in Vermom 


By Benjamin Svetkey damentally bad and evil pro- isolationist foreign policy in 
Libertarian candidate for gram.” which, ultimately, the military 
president in 1980, Ed Clark, Comparing Konald Keagan Will be funded entirely by 
Pe spoke Sunday evening at a to FDR, Clark said Reagan’s yoluntary contributions. 
Pi: Vermont Libertarian Party fund- Philosophy is that “every eco- At a press conference the 
ne raiser-dinner held at the Benes nomic or social problem should following Monday, Clark called 
ae Inn in Shelburne. About 60 be solved by the government. the Libertarian Party ~ “‘the Bob Bennett, a University 


Vermont Libertarians attended The whole Reagan program isto feminists’ party” because of its 
the dinner, including nine run- Make the United States safe for “strong emphasis on individual 


of Vermont sophomore, doesn’t 
expect to win a seat in the 


pet ning for state offices, and over the New Deal in the 80’s,’’ he rights.” Vermont State House. He said 
* $2000 was raised for what Clark said. Talking about the future of he’s running in the ‘Chittenden 
bs called “the biggest third party Describing the Libertarian his party in Vermont, Clark said District sa ae Gey Et only 
be effort since the socialists back in ideal as “‘a society where every- the state was a model example Me ree Ses > ne sana 
eae | the.1930’s.” body is free to pursue theirown of the growth of libertarianism. aestee 95 F 


Clark, who won nearly one peaceful goals,’’ Clark outlined Predicting that his party will 
million votes in his bid for the his party’s long-range objectives “become the third political force 


Proposing massive tax cuts 
and the repeal of the 16th 


br presidency, helped form the aS the abolition of compulsory in Vermont,’ Clark said he is 

t2 Libertarian Party in 1972. He taxation, of the Social Security convinced libertarianism will Amendment (income tax), the 
3 ki gained some national recognition System, of the draft, of public soon “eclipse”? both the Citizen 19-year-old political _ science 
ie in 1978 when he won over half a education and of “victimless and Liberty Union parties. major says he thinks “taxation 
: million votes as a candidate for crime’ statutes, such as prostitu- Asked about his party’s not only robs the individual, it 


governor of California. Clark tion or drug laws, Clark also said position’ on — environmental robs the economy of jobs.” 
said his 1980 campaign ‘for the Libertarian Party favors an 
president helped ‘“‘to make liber- ‘ 

tarianism intellectually and 


socially respectable.’ He added 


Bennett, a part-time check- 
out clerk at Martins Super- 
market on Dorset Street, said he 
first became _ interested in 
Few of his political  {jbertarianism when his father, a 


issues, Clark said that nature 
could best be preserved by strict 
adherence to private property 


5 eae yas ea the Licrsoan | science profesor, Bem motte Repulicn, owe 
ena Wie vA merican “scene “any tant Act250, which.réqnuinee all nett added, were sympa- home aati Wringer Pts on 
 S pretension that Ronald iReagan land developments over ten acres thetic towards his politi- Le Tere cS ee 
“i : or the ‘Republican Party have to be cleared with the state. “It cal views. wba Bennett. doesn’t 
€ any libertarian leanings at all.” is emotionally incredible that intend onhéiie a state legislator 
: Though Clark speculated you have to go to the state for he says if he wins he will try to 
re that Reagan’s “‘libertarian rhe- permission to use your own 


Bennett, who is running stay in school on a part-time 
against two Republicans and one basis during his term of office. 

Democrat, insists he is the only Few of his political science 
candidate who favors lower professors, Bennett added, were 
taxes and decreased government sympathetic towards his political 
regulation, ' views. e 


land,” he said, 

Clark said he doesn’t expect 
to run for president again in 
1984. Instead he plans to return 
to his native California and 
practice law. But, he added, he 
intends to “help the Libertarian 
Party in any way I can.” e 


toric’ during the 1980 campaign 
contributed to his victory, he 
maintained that Libertarianism 
and Conservatism are radically 
different political philosophies. 
“In my view,” Clark said, 
“Reaganomics is not a good 
program gone bad: it is a fun- 


Davis’ 
cont'd from p.7 


arguments that my co-counsel 
and I were making. 

In the course of the trial, 
the county clerk in Woodstock 
gave me an article that pointed 
out that throughout history, the 
first sign of a decaying society 
is an attempt to limit or get rid 
of the role of a defense attorney. 
After doing a case like this 
where I’ve had to represent a 
notorious defendant in a horri- 
ble crime, I’m convinced more 
than ever of the importance of 
having a defense attorney and 
that society could never func- 
tion properly unless it was 
willing to have an advocate for 
a person charged with the worst 
possible offense. 
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i A BLEND What is the next step in 
; A whukey of destinctue charade moving towards that goal? Is it 
t vnooth, wich. full-flavored legislation and politics? Is it 


without a trace of heaviness creating greater social aware- 


ness? Is it developing a deeper 
self-understanding? Pressed by 


See eeage 
MENOED & portiep UNDER U S. GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 


CIp up, BY JOSEPH E SEAGRAM & SONS wrt 
INO. RELAY. MO. SO. Sam FRAWCISCO.CA - 190me (25411 02)"H 


“The goal of the feminist 
movement is to liberate all 
individuals by getting away 
from stereotypes.”’ 

Diane Kendrick 
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these questions, Betsy Brigham 
4 @ finally answered: “I have a hard 
d disco-i" fact, @ wl time seeing the women’s move- 
ment having a certain procedure. 
stil § It’s always going to be different. . 
| ; The next step is the next stage 
of development for each group 


—_ and each individual, according to 
eV “fale their needs,” 2 
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GRAMS 
rLEFEST 


GIFT CERTIFICATE 
= e am 6_¢@ e. FOR PURCHASES OF $200. 
‘etre orem, — Lamnenan OR MORE IN ONE DAY!!!! 


JUNIORS OXFORD 
BLOUSES BY 
TRY | 


An all-American classic: 
our poly/cotton 
broadcloth shirts with 
button-down collars. 
Colors: white, pink, blue, 
maize. Sizes 5-13. 

-Way In on main. 


1499. 


JUNIORS WOOL S 
BY PEA POD 


and plaids. Sizes 5-13. 
-Colony on main. 


Tr 


main. 


MARKETP ACE CE 
OPENy CENTER 


THEVERMONT CYNIC 


999_ 


I999 


Versatile, warm and pretty: Pea 
Pod pleated skirts and straight 
walking skirts. In assorted solids 


Nothing aces with fall cords and 
jeans like a turtleneck. Your collec- 
tion starts here! We've lots of fashion 
Colors. S-M-L-XL. -Men’s Shopon 


- Men’s Shop on main. 


save 20% & more on fresh fall pickings: fashion for 
you, your family,your home! 


1399 
I999 


109.$24,-32, 


WITH FREE 
MONOGRAM, 


$6.value 


JUNIORS 
= cd F SHETLAND & FAIRISLE 
y 22 SWEATERS 


SOLID COLOR SHETLAND 
SWEATERS, INCLUDING 
100% WOOL CREW & 
V-NECK PULLOVERS. 
AND WOOL/ACRYLIC 
BLEND FAIR ISLES & 
100% WOOL FAIR ISLE 
HENLEYS, reg $24. 


100% WOOL HEAVY 
FAIR ISLE PULLOVERS, 
reg.S30. & $32. 


N 


Be > 
4 & 
: = 


KIRTS 


Great assortment of 
fashion colors, S-M-L. 
-Colony & Way In on 
main. 


IDO 


Reg.$29.50 
reg. $13. eos 


MEN'S 100% MEN’S 
2 COTTON 
>, WIDE WALE 
A TURTLENECKS CORDUROY 
SLACKS 


Fashion-right wide 
wales in 88% cotton 
and 12% polyester for 
great shape retention. 


navy, steel blue, fawn, 
Kelly, brown, grey, 


tan. Waist sized 28-42. 
—Men’s Shop on main 


MON, & FRI, 9:30 - 9:00: TUES.-SAT. 9:30 - 5:30 
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Straight legged. Colors: 


burgundy, forest green, 


CHAMOIS SHIRTS 
reg.s25. 


Heavy-weight champs: Magrams 
own label chamois shirts, Great all 
by themselves now; as a jacket 
over another shirt later. Great 
colors: navy, steel blue, camel, 
berry, silver, kelly, red, nile green, 
winter white, sage. S-M-L-XL. 
—Men’s Shop on main. 


MAGRAMS CHARGE @ VISA 
MASTERCARD @ AMERICAN EXPRESS 
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BEST TASTING COUPONS 
IN THE WORLD 


9-Piece 
Thrift Box 


Choose the Colonel's Original 
Recipe or Extra Crispy Chicken, 
cooked with his secret blend of 


163 Church St. uns Vt. « 


COLUMBUS DAY WEEKEND 
Sun. Oct. 1Oth 
Special Lip Syne Contest 
with Dr. Fox's 45’s - Great Specials 


Mon. Oct. llth Columbus Day 

Moosehead 11 - Our second 

Moosehead Promo Night 
Moosehead Hats, T-Shirts, Bumperstickers given away ¢ 
CHEAP MOOSEHEAD 

Open Daily 3pm Sunday 7pm 
COHCHHHHHHOHHHHHHOOHHHHOOSOOEE 


pieces of chicken only 
A tasty way to beat inflation! 


Roomcartaretanysern Se ones ka 
good only at Kentucky Fried 


This coupon 
Soocreccrn ® 22 99} Sosron~ $ er 


all sales tax. Customer pays all licable sales tax 
peepee yy 1s ea Ofer explore Ro oie bee 


Pee Yt oO paar ee 
eee ecccccccccccccce 


18-Piece de Pack 


21-Piece Barrel 


4 Why not have a Kentucky Fried 

| Chicken party tonight! Enjoy the 
great savings of our 21-piece 

i Barrel and let the Colonel add to 

q your fun Try the Colonel's 

j Original Recipe-- pressure fried 


to make it tender and juicy —or 
Extra Crispy 


A CG 
ae 
at 
Chicken stores listed : This coupon good only at Kentucky Fried 8 99 
Limit one coupon per customer. Coupon good s 4,9 | Qhicken stores listed below 
nly for combination white/dark orders. coupon good 
Customer pays all applicable sales tax i Bane ee copen pr cut sere ner 
ieee EY S| fore iee KEY 4) 
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Q-Piece Value Pack | Shihan Bre ie 


; Kentucky Fries 


of the same old burger and 


et 9eas0 
with the Colonel's special blend 
of 11 herbs and spices— ert 
Kentucky Fries— rea! po! 


Oct. Special — 
10 Visits For $30.00 


e : 

* me > wedges with a full potato taste Great for busy days 
Pacoem piety Fd $ Tee coven ped oat at at Kentucky Fried ¢ 99 
Upton yn [z? te adress ues oped 


po omnmmelg tale  eeg e | Sects tien 


Coupons good at AE listed below only: 


BURLINGTON Kentucky Fried Chicken SOUTH BURLINGTON 
295 Shelburne Rd. 1208 Williston Rd. 
«53-2500 , ® 658-3700 


ST. ALBANS BARRE-MONTPELIER 
St. Albans Shopping Cir: Barre-Monipelier Rd 


ESSEX JCT. 
120 Pearl St. 
878-5300 $27-7943 476-5500 


The Italian Store 


134 Church St. 


JOHN VAN SICKLEN MAECK, M.D. 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT COLLEGE OF MEDICINE} 
BS., M.D. 1939, FACULTY 1948-1982 
EMERITUS PROFESSOR & CHAIRMAN 

| DEPARTMENT OF OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY. 


Gourmet Italian Food 


Watch for our special sale on Tues. Oct. 12,1982 
in honor of our ancestor 


TEACHER, CLINICIAN, ADMINISTRATOR. : 
: Christopher Columbus 


Cristobal Thank you for discovering 
this wonderful country. 


P.S. Sunday Oct. 10 8am-S5pm 
open for continental breakfast 
and our famous Italian brunch. 


To The People Of UVM: Students, Faculty, Staff: 


Your concern for the issues of today require 
your responsible involvement. 
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THESE ISSUES INCLUDE: WARNING!!! 


SUPPORT FOR APPROPRIATE HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES. 

FREE ENTERPRISE - WITH APPROPRIATE 
REGARD FOR THE ENVIRONMENT. 


It has come to our attention that there may be 
Tylenol-contaminated jeans in the Burlington 
area. 
However, all the jeans at Aople Mountain 
have been found to be FIREE of Tylenol, after 
exhaustive testing 

So for a shooping experience that is safe ana 
9% headache free, come to 


Aygple Mountain 


“The place for pants on Church St." 
Downtown Burlington - Across from Penneys 
Open Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30, Mon. & Fri. til © 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY AND REWARD: 

BASED NOT UPON GENETIC 
INHERITANCE. 

(NEITHER SOMATIC NOR XX or XY) 


Responsible people are people involved. 
Responsible people create responsible government. 
Register now and vote NOVEMBER 2nd. 


~ JOHN VAN S, MAECK, M D. 
STATE SENATE. 


SS en oS soe ey 


Outrageous Specials Every Mon. night from 6—9 PM. 
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US. Attempting to 
w Sandinistas 


It is no secret the economy of the 
United States and for that matter the 


‘entire world is suffering the deepest 


recession of the post World War II era. An 
unfortunate manifestation of this reces- 
sjon and the subject of a series of four 
articles in the New York Times (starting 
9/30/82) is the tremendous increase in 
the number of companies and individuals 


: that have filed for chapter 11, bank- 


ruptcies. 

Altogether, according to the Times, 
71,503 businesses filed for bankruptcy in 
the Federal courts in the twelve month 
period ending June 30, 1982. Dun & 
Bradstreet, a credit information service, 
reported that more than 17,500 commer- 
cial concerns have failed so far this year, 
already the highest annual total since WW 
J] and approaching the record of 19,859 
set in 1933. 

“Bankers, retailers and other credi- 
tors argue that the relaxation of bank- 
ruptcy laws has allowed irresponsible 
individuals to declare bankruptcy with 
little financial suffering or personal 
stigma,” said the first of the Times 
articles. 

Bankruptcy today is far less painful 
than it has been in the past. Robert B. 
Evans, General Counsel of the National 
Consumer Finance Association, con- 
cedes that bankruptcy now has more 
“benefits and fewer detriments.”’ The 
legal system provides several ways for 
companies and individuals to go belly up 
and emerge relatively unscathed. 

The most common form of bank- 
tuptcy, chapter 11, allows the firm to 
continue operating, free of interference 
from creditors, while reorganizing 
management and rescheduling payment 
of their debts. Chapter seven, on the 
other hand, requires the firm to shut 


throughout the whole season. 


“Offer limited to College Students, legal residents of 
Vermont, and Essex and Clinton County, New York 
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Midweek” (Single) 
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down for good while trustees sell off the 
assets of the business. 

For individuals a revision in chapter 
seven in 1978 created the first federal 
property exemptions allowing individuals 
to protect $7,500 in personal property, 


-up to. $1,200 equity in one automobile as 


well as other attractive holdings. 


Ali Curran 


The Times Quoted Allen Sinai, an 
economist with Data Resources Inc. of 
Lexington, Mass., as saying: “This new 
wave of bankruptcies constitutes the 
most serious threat to the American 
economy since the 1930’s.”’ It seems clear 
that the recent revisions of the bank- 
ruptcy laws intended to provide 
debtors with a better Opportunity to 
rebound from financial failure — has 
instead had the adverse effect of practi- 
cally encouraging individuals to incur 
debt and file for bankruptcy. 

As a result, many creditors are 
getting hurt. The Times reported that 
Sears, Roebuck and Company lost $51.9 
million because of personal bankruptcies 
last year. There is speculation among 
creditors that this rash of bankruptcies 
will force them to tighten credit which 
can only slow the already faltering eco- 


nomy- —Aaron Mack 


The Smugglers 
$9 lift ticket! 


Ski weekdays and weekends for only $9! Your Smugglers’ Bash Badge saves 
you 60% off the regular day rate for Alpine and Cross 
Country skiing and 50% off lessons and equipment 
rentals. All for just $23. And our Super Bash Badge 
gives you the same benefits as our regular Bash Badge 
— plus, at Bolton Valley, save $5 on adult day ticket, 


and save $1.50 on night 
skiing All for just $28. Adult* 
Or, buy a seasor’s ski- $235 
ing at Smugglers’ 
with the pass of | Young Adult* (18-22) | 
your choice. $210 


Youth* (15-17) 
$185 
Child* (up to 14) 
$155 
: Family” 
$695 


$130 


All our passes give you unlimited skiing, weekdays, weekends and holidays, 


Smugglers’ is three lofty, interconnected mountains with 2610’ vertical. You'll find 
uncrowded slopes, challenging trails and all the amenities of a great mountain 
ski town. Yours by day, the week or the season — at a price you can ski with. 


These pre-season rates won't last long...so buy your pass or badge today. Passes 


and badges on sale at these locations: Janson’s, St Albans; Friars Alpine Shop, 
Carroll Reed, Winooski; Alpine Shop, Burlington. 

Or mail in the coupon. Payment in full by check, money order, Mastercard or 

Visa 
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nJournalism 


Bankruptcies 
on the Rise 


According to one Soviet source, the 
United States government is involved in a 
ruthless scheme to overthrow the San- 
dinist regime in revolutionary Nicaragua. 
“That the danger of aggression is real,” 
writes journalist Vladimir Dolgov, ‘“‘is 
evident from the repeated threats levelled 
at Nicaragua from Washington. News 
agency reports leave no doubt that 
preparations for intervention in that 
country are in full swing.” 

In a recent article entitled “‘Nicara- 
gua On the Alert,” which appeared in the 
Soviet weekly, New Times, Dolgov 
describes a possible ‘incursion patterned 
after the Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba in 
1961.” Apparently, the CIA is the driving 
force behind the counter-revolution. By 
providing both advice and training to 
anti-Sandinist reactionaries, and by releas- 
ing hostile propaganda statements in 
Nicaragua, the CIA hopes to demoralize 
and dissuade that country’s people in 
order “to prepare the ground for large 
scale aggression,” Dolgov further claims 
that the CIA uses electronic devices to 
disrupt Sandinist army ‘and police com- 
munications. 

The Soviet journalist also harbors a 
gripe against the Pentagon, which, he 
states, is in cahoots with Nicaragua’s 
pro-U.S. neighbor, Honduras. The Hon- 
duran army’s role in the counter- 
revolution is to be that of a “spearhead 
force against Nicaragua.” The U.S.- 
Honduran agreement described by Dolgov 
provides for U.S. military aid to Hon- 
duras and a U.S. commitment to invade 
Central America whenever Washington 
deems invasion necessary. 

Dolgov is correct in his belief that 
the U.S. hopes to thwart stabilization of 
the Sandinist government in Nicaragua. 


Alpine Ski Package - 
Rossignol Challenge Skis 


Kerma Poles 
Installation & Engraving 


Total value 


Package Price $199 


Rossignol no-wax skis 
Tyrol Leather Boots 
3-pin bindings 
Fiberglas Poles 
Installation 


Total value 
Package Price $89.50 


Look 25 Bindings w/brakes 


Washington supplies the Honduran army 
with a number of military advisors. The 
U.S. economically and politically sup- 
ports reactionaries both within and 
outside of Nicaragua. Reagan policy rules 
out the use of U.S. military ground forces 
for an offensive in Nicaragua, but does 
not deny dissatisfaction with the Sandi- 
nist regime. U.S. hostility is pointed at 
Nicaragua’s and Cuba’s joint support for 
rebellion in other Latin American coun- 
tries. Nicaragua seeks to interfere with 
the affairs of its neighbors; the U.S. can 
hardly be asked to stand passively by. 


— Dana Burke 


Hospital Waste 


According to an article in the Octo- 
ber 1 New York Times, a new Massachu- 
setts law will save that state’s hospitals up 
to 7.5 billion dollars over the next six 
years. The law, worked out by hospitals, 
insurance companies and employers who 
pay high insurance premiums, is designed 
to cap the spiraling costs of getting sick in 
Massachusetts. 

“One of the fundamental objectives 
(of the law) was to maintain Boston and 
Massachusetts as the Mecca for quality 
care in the country and, I dare say, in the 
world,” said David Frost, president of 
Massachusetts Blue Cross. : 

The law, which went into effect last 
Friday, limits the amount of money 
hospitals can spend by establishing a 
state-enforced budget. That budget, based 
on hospitals’ previous year’s expenses, 
will be reduced by about one percent 
each year. — 

The law addresses what many critics 

have called unnecessary and excessive 
competition among hospitals for ultra- 
sophisticated equipment. 

David Kinzer, president of the 
Massachusetts Hospital Association, told 
the Times that, ‘‘the law takes away the 
incentive for a hospital] to do more 
expensive, exotic things.” 

—B.TS. 


Open: Mon-Thur. 95 
Friday 9-8 
Saturday 9-5 

Downstairs at the Ski Shop 


Rossignol F.P. Alpine Skis: Reg. $270 — SALE $189 


as long as they last 


$175.00 
80.00 
26.00 
13.00 


$294.00 


you save $95.00!! 


Cross Country Ski Package 


you save $55.50 


388 SHELBURNE RD. 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


862-5552 


\ 


T SEE THEM 


BUT YOU CAN GET THE 


Foot Locker Athlete’s Foot Janson’s Sport Shop | Bennington A&N 

All Stores . University Mall Redwood Plaza 463 Main St. 

. Burlington, VT. St. Alban’s, VT. Bennington, VT. 

i 

. Frazier’s Sport Shop Sensible Shoe 

. 41 Center St. Woodstock Ave. 

Rutland, VT. Rutland, VT. : 
| 
| 
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By Andy Cook 


* They made their voyage to 
3 Burlington, hoping to see their 
Purple Knights defeat the big 
_ kids in town, the Catamounts of 
~ the University of Vermont. But 
all the St. Michaels fans saw, 
- other than the cheerleaders who 
danced in front of them, was a 
7-0 annihilation by UVM yester- 
day afternoon at Centennial 

Field. 

f Vermont now leads the 
series between the two teams, 
20-3-1, and yesterday’s results 
once again established who is 
soccer king in Chittenden Coun- 
ty. In picking up their fourth 
win in their last five encounters, 
the Catamounts administered 
their most lopsided defeat to an 
opposition since an 8-0 white- 
washing of those same Purple 
Knights back in 1977. More 
importantly, the UVM contin- 
gent improved its overall record 
to 4-5-1, while the Struggling St. 
Michael’s team fell to 3-5. 

_ Shawn Kelley got Vermont 
going early at 4:24, when he 
sent a drive past SMC goalie 
Rusty Miller and into the lower 
right hand corner of the net. 
While Kelley’s tally was his 
second of the year, the remain- 
ing six goals were by six players 


sports 
_ Seven Players Score 1 in Win Over St. Mike’s... 


all ohh from the scoring list so | 


far in 1982. 

After a couple of near 
misses by the Purple Knights, 
sophomore John Hourigan 
scored his first UVM goal ever, 
taking the ball on a breakaway 
situation and drilling it home 
with just 1:47 left to play in the 
first half. 


At 65:53, Jon Christensen | 


scored for the first time since 
UVM’s loss to UConn in the 


playoffs last year. Less than five | 


minutes later — on a penalty 
kick — Jim Mitchell registered 
his first tally since his game- 
winning shot against Maine at 
Orono two years ago. 

On and on went the fun. 
With just 13:27 left, sophomore 
Dave Grose headed in a Joe 
Andreis pass for his first UVM 
goal. 


At this point, SMC’s Miller 
was lifted and replaced by goalie 
Jose Restrepo. But the Colom- 
bian netminder could do little to 
contain the wild Cats. With nine 
minutes remaining, Doug Nedde, 
who led Vermont with four 
goals two years ago, ended his 
28-game scoring drought by 
making it 6-0. Finally, with just 
3:37 showing,- UVM made it 
cruel and unusual punishment 


UVM’s Dave Grose (16) heads the ball over the St. Michael’ s ae Se into See net ar 
the Cats’ sixth goal in their 7-0 rout of the Purple Knights yesterday at Centennial Field. 


when Captain Dave Eddy lined a 
shot from way outside past the 
reach of Restrepo. It was his 
first goal since 1979. All the 
rowdy crew from Winooski 
could do was lament the defeat 
and look forward to next year. 


All the UVM supporters had to 
do was think what a boost the 
victory would give their team as 
the Cats travel to Kingston this 
weekend for their meeting with 
Rhode Island. - 


“We had seven different 


John Decker 


people score, and not one of 
them .was our leading scorer 
(Francois Borel),”’ said Vermont 
coach Paul Reinhardt. ‘That’s 
quite a feat in itself. Once we 
scored a few goals, our confi- 
dence grew.” e 


-After Frenchy’s Hat Trick Downs Minutemen 


By Andy Cook 

It’ was a day the tourist 
industry, the Public Relations 
office, and the Office of Admis- 
sions dream about all the time. 
Brilliant fall foliage, a sunny sky, 
a huge gathering of fans, and a 
win for the Soccer Cats. 

Pictures of the day’s festivi- 
ties should be put in the pros- 
pective freshman brochure. The 
scene of old friends greeting 
each other should be put in the 
Alumni News Letter. This was 
vintage New England, vintage 
Vermont, vintage UVM. Hope- 
fully, when the soccer season 
ends, Saturday’s game will be 
remembered as vintage 1982. 
There is little doubt that if 
Vermont is in control of things 
as it was this weekend, there will 
be plenty of endings like the 3-1 
win over the Massachusetts 
Minutemen before the season 
ends. 

In an Oktoberfest celebra- 
tion highlighted all over UVM by 
delicious German food, horse 
shows, and musical shows, the 
Cats put on a show of their own, 
Starring Francois Borel. The 
presentation was directed by 
Francois Borel. The executive 
producer was Francois Borel. In 
scoring three times, Vermont’s 


By Michael Sagansky 
It, all started just before she 
| entered her ninth year in grade 
school, Gail Earley had never 
played tennis competitively, but 
decided that because she was an 


__ | 4€complished athlete, she would 


‘try her luck in a local tennis 
tournament in St. Albans, Ver- 
mont. A funny thing happened 
~ she won. Her victory was so 
impressive that Allyson Bolduc, 
- Manager and professional at 
{the Burlington Country Club, 
‘Convinced her to pursue the 
‘game with more serious inten- 
tions, 


‘|. Since those early days on 
: i court, Gail has enjoyed 
hued success in her tennis 
| Sareer. By her sophomore year 
= high school, she owned 
the top position on the Bellows 
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center forward improved the 
team’s record to 3-5-1 overall, 
and 2-1 in the region, But the 
most important thing is that the 
Cats are really beginning to dig 
themselves out of the 0-4-1 hole 
they. found themselves in earlier 
this year. They have won three 
of their last four games, and 
despite the disappointing 1-0 
defeat to Middlebury earlier in 
the week, they remain in the 


race for a playoff berth. 


“We worked hard and had 
some excellent practices ‘this 
week,” said team captain Dave 
Eddy. “We worked on keeping 
the ball moving. Obviously, this 
was a very big win for us.” 


Whatever the Cats practiced, 
it certainly worked — early. At 
3:40, Borel converted a Jon 


* Christensen throw in by heading 


the ball by UMass goalie Jeff 
Smith. Just seven minutes later, 
Borel again -scored,. this time 
drilling the ball off a Minuteman 
defender and into the net. 
Eleven minutes, and a two-goal 
lead. Hello! Welcome to Burling- 
ton! 

Suddenly, Jeff Gettler’s 
Massachusetts contingent had 
reason ‘to be worried. Despite 
winning four of their first five 


A Quick Climb to First Seed 


Free Academy team. At the time 
of graduation, she was ranked 


Eric Knight 
Gail Earley... UVM’s top seed 


number two in Vermont and had 
suffered only one loss all season, 
that coming in the state finals. 
Needless to say, college 
tennis recruiters were eager to 
enroll Earley into their schools’ 
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‘a while. 


games — their finest start since 
1978 — the Amherst gang. was 
on the verge of dropping its 
second straight New England 
contest (earlier in the week they 
were whitewashed 3-0 by Yale) 
and saying sayonora to the 
playoffs. 

But during a period of play 
early in the second half, Massa- 
chusetts had the chance to catch 
up, because, as the Vermont 
players later explained, the fine 
ball distribution disappeared for 
Minutemen Tom 
Uschok spoiled the Vermont 
shutout bid by banging the ball 
off the roof of the Catamount 
nets at 57:58. 

“We kind of died there for a 
while,” said Vermont’s Borel. 
“But after they scored we were 
upset, and then we _ started 
playing well again.” With just 
2:05 left, and the crowd 
anxiously waiting for time to 
expire, Borel completed his hat 
trick by shooting the ball again 
off a UMass defender and past 
newly inserted goalie Tim 
Searles. Afterwards, Frenchy 
seemed humble about his accom- 
plishments, 


“If we had won 1-0 and I 
had scored the goal it would 


athletic programs. Of _ these 
recruiters, the ones at Trinity 
College in Hartford, Connecticut 
and at UVM were the most 
active. 

“I chose UVM because of 
coach (Dave) Robison and the 
fact that it’s a better school,” 
said Earley. ne 

Several questions surround- 
ed Earley’s ensuing career at 
UVM. Would this young athlete, 
who had started playing com- 
paratively late, wilt against ex- 
perienced Division I opponents? 
Would the “Freshman Jitters” 
hinder her effectiveness? 


Earley’s first-year _ play 
answered all of these questions 
with a resounding “‘no.”’ Seeded 
third on the team (unusually 
high for a freshman), she posted 
continued on page 19 


. goal. 


have been just as good,” he said. 
“Actually, I had only one really 
good goal; the others just 
counted. The first goal was a 
good shot. The others were 
passed which went off their 
fullbacks.”’ 

“It was a neat win for 
homecoming,” said Vermont 
coach Paul Reinhardt. “It was 
the first time in a while that we 
had a two-goal cushion like 
that.” 

“In the second half, the 
flow had certain elements for 
them, and certain elements for 
us,” he said, “‘And luckily for 
them they were able to get that 
But it would have been 
really unfortunate if they had 
scored any more goals because 
they really didn’t have that 
many shots,” 


So, Saturday’s story had a 
happy ending, and now the folks 
in the Public Relations office 
probably have their cover pic- 
tures for next year’s program. 


Soccer Scratches: Borel’s 
three goals were the most scored 
in one game by a UVM player 
since Gil Low scored four in a 


‘ 10-1 win over Norwich in 1976. 


Oddly, John Koemet, who led 


the Cats in scoring in all four of 
his seasons at UVM, did not 
score at all that day. However, 
he had three goals in a 5-3 win 
over Plattsburgh State that same 
year... UVM goalie Skip Gilbert 
on his impressions of the 
Minutemen: “They’re not a bad 
team. It seemed like number 11 
(Eon John) had some opportuni- 


ties. But we didn’t give them 
many chances to show any- 
thing.”... Gilbert had six saves 


on the day, while the combined 
efforts of goalies Smith and 
Searles resulted in nine saves for 
UMass... Vermont now leads the 
series with the Minutemen 
11-5-2... The series standing with 
St. Michael’s, going into yester- 
day’s game at Centennial Field, 
is 19-3-1 in Vermont’s favor... 
For those of you who may have 
been outraged by the September 
27 New England poll, which had 
Boston University ranked in the’ 
top ten while the Catamounts, 
who had defeated the Terriers 
earlier this season, were not 
ranked at all:.the law states that 
no team which has a below .500 
record after playing five games 
may be considered for the top 
ten, UVM was 2-4-1 at the time, 
es the Terriers were fie 


Seven Indicted to Hall 


By Andy Cook 

For the former UVM ath- 
letes, it was a night to reminisce 
about the good old days. For 
approximately 280 dinner pat- 
rons at the Marsh Dining Hall, it 
was a night to thank and honor 
seven former Catamounts for 
their stellar accomplishments of 
yesteryear, 

Hosted by  WCAX-TV 
sportscaster Tony Adams and 
attended by such VIPs as Ber- 
nard Sanders and Richard Snell- 


ing, the 14th annual UVM 
Athletic Hall of Fame Dinner 
provided some _ inductees a 


chance ‘to do the “thank-you- 
everyone—who-—has—helped—me 
through-thick-and-thin” routine. 
For others, the function was an 


outlet for a standup comedy 
routige. 
Feéflowing opening com- 


ments by UVM president Lattie 


Coor and Board of Trustees 
Director Frank Balsch, every- 
body ate a Chicken Cordon 
Bleu meal, 
and rolls as the side features. 
After the dinner, additional 
welcoming remarks were made 
by Sanders (“‘it’s great to win, 
but losing can be O.K. too”’) and 
Snelling. Then past inductees at 
the dinner were honored, as 
were all current UVM coaches 
and a couple of players from 
each team, Next was the high- 
light of the evening: this year’s 
induction. Each athlete was 
introduced, and said a few words 
from the podium, 

Phil Chesarone, a_ three- 
letter performer for the UVM 
football and track teams of the 
early 40s, said, “This evening J 
consider myself to be a very 
fortunate individual. This is an 

continued on page 19 
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UVM SportsNotes 
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McCredie ECAC Champ 


Like the week before, the Men’s Tennis team 
played one regular match and participated ‘in one 
tournament. They won at New Hampshire, 7-2, 
then placed third among 21 teams entered in the 
ECAC Championships. 

But the big news for UVM was the first place , 
finish of Bob McCredie in the singles tournament at 
the ECAC’s. He beat Matt Gregory of Gannon 
College, 6-2, 6-4 to claim the title. Coach Harold 
Greig was extremely pleased with the play of his first 
seed, ; 

“Bob is playing so well. He’s really hitting with 
pace,” said Greig. ‘“‘He’s learned to handle the hard 
hitters by hitting the ball deep and making super 
passing shots. Also his return of service has improved 
a great deal.” 

Perhaps what pleased Greig most about McCredie 
was the mental aspect of his game. 

“He really knows how to prepare for a tourna- 
ment,” said Greig. ‘‘Bob believes he can win, and 
knows how to do it. He’s one of the few players 
I've had in four years. who has shown significant 
improvement at school. He’s a lot better now than he 
was when he got here. Also he doesn’t have the senior 
attitude of ‘bag it, I’m leaving soon.’” 

Earlier in the week against UVM McCredie had 
little difficulty against Peter Dixon, 6-2, 6-1. 

Also winning easily against UNH was second seed 
Clark Wulff. After a 6-0 win in the first set of his 
match with Dave Simonton, he struggled before 
winning the second set. : 

“Clark has to learn how to better finish off his 
opponents,” said Greig. 

Alex Stimpson, the third seed, lost to T. J. 
Hyman, 4-6, 7-6, 6-0. 


Fourth seed Victor Milligan beat Steve Noble, 


6-4, 6-3, while sixth seed Ross Abrams “‘kept the ball 


in play and waited for mistakes” by Sean Hasset, a 
tactic good enough for a 1-6, 6-2, 6-4 win. 
Overall, Greig was also pleased with his team’s 
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performance at the ECAC’s, but he reserved most of 
the praise for McCredie. 
“I hope this Tournament brings the media 
attention to Bob. He deserves it,” he said. 
—Michael Sagansky 


Croke Scores in Last Minute 


‘Amy Croke’s seventh goal this season, coming 
with only 45 seconds left in last Saturday’s game at 
Maine, allowed UVM to escape Orono with a 2-1 win. 

Croke settled Martha Leary’s corner and hit a 
shot into the corner of the net, Earlier, Leary had 


'. scored UVM’s other goal. 


“We won, but we certainly didn’t play as well as 
we did in the Dartmouth game (a 4-3 win),” said 
UYM coach Janice Lange. “It was a very slow game. 
We had an advantage in speed and we didn’t use it.” 

Lange has been pleased with the play of Croke, 
who has emerged as the team’s leading scorér. 

“Amy played link last year, and this is her first 
year playing forward. She has done very well,” she 
said. 

On Monday at Middlebury, with Lange staying 
home due to illness, UVM generated little offense and 
lost in the final minutes, 1-0. 


Goals in First Half 


For the second consecutive game, the Women’s! 
Soccer team was unable to recover from an early goal. 
Last week a quick score by Kelly Landry had paved 
the way for Harvard’s comfortable win over UVM. 
This week, in UVM’s game against Massachusetts, 
Sharon Daggett beat UVM goalie Kiki Sirop after 
only 12 minutes, and UMass went on to win, 3-0. 

All three of the UMass goals came within a 
25-minute span in the first half. Thirteen minutes 
after Daggett had given her team the lead, Nina 
Holstrom made it 2-0. Jamie Watson closed out the 
scoring nine minutes before halftime. 

“After they scored that quick goal, we started 
playing their game, instead of concentrating on ours, 


orate 
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which involves short passing,” 
Emmett. 

In the second half the UVM players settled down 
and marked well, but were unable to create many 
good chances of their own. 

“It was a completely different game in the 
second half,” said Emmert. “We shut down their 
offense pretty well.” _ 

Brown and Yale will visit A. T. Post Field this 
weekend for games on Saturday and Sunday, 


said winger Grace 


Poor Conditions , More Wins 


The Women’s Tennis team spent the week 
battling the elements, as well as their opponents, 
Against Middlebury they were forced to play inside 
the fieldhouse because of rain, Then at Colby College, 
again in the rain, they played outdoors on slow, wet 
clay courts, Finally, the Cats met UMaine in wind 
gusting at 40 miles per hour on hard courts. Vermont 
overcame the adverse conditions, winning’ two of the 
three away matches. 

Coach Dave Robison was “happy to get out 
alive” with a 6-3 victory over Middlebury. 

Number one seed Gail Earley played Liz Welch, a 
transfer from UVM. “I wish I knew why she didn’t 
play here,” said Robison. After a close 7-5 first set, 
Earley easily dispatched Welch, 6-1, to finish the 
match. 


Ruth Burtman won her second seed match, 6-3, 
7-5. She had to fight back in the second set from a 
“It was her first test coming from 
behind,” said Robison. 

Robison was a bit anxious about his third seed 
player, Beanie Frankiewicz. Frankiewicz’s style is not 
best suited for the hard, rubbery surface she played 
on at Middlebury. She dispelled all doubts, however, 
when she won her match, 6-2, 6-3. 

Colby College handed UVM their lone setback of 
the week, 6-3. It was a day when only one of the 
singles players emerged victorious, 

Sue Lewis captured the singles win in the number 

: continued on page 20 
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continued from page 17 
. the team’s best record: 10-3. 
‘lke The next season Robison 
omoted her to second seed. 
Against stiffer competition, her 
record slipped slightly to 8-4. In 
the 90-player All New England 
Tournament that year, she 
finished among the top sixteen. 
At that point in her career 
Earley decided to take her first 
lengthy break from tennis. “I 
felt thaf the summer off would 
do me good. I was beginning to 
feel burnt out from all the 
action. It was good because it 
made me hungry again,” she 
said. 


After a slow start this year, . 


Earley has put together a string 
of several wins. As she says, “‘I 
can feel my tennis coming 
together now.” 

Another positive aspect for 
her is the closeness on this year’s 
team. “We're almost’ like a 


sorority,” “she said. ‘‘All teams 
are close, but sometimes the 
upperclass members’ try to inti- 
midate younger players. That 
doesn’t happen on this team.” 

Part of the reason for the 
team’s harmony just might be 
the guidance of captains Earley 
and Beanie Frankiewicz. The 
two are great friends and live 
together off campus in Burling- 
ton. 

; Being a varsity tennis player 
has .its disadvantages in the 
outside world, according to 
Earley. “It takes up a lot of time 
between practices and traveling 
to matches. It’s hurt my studies 
and taken away from my social 
life to some degree,” she said. 

Earley is majoring in Poli- 
tical Science and Studio Art — 
two disciplines that are some- 
what unfamiliar bedfellows. She 
thinks the double major will give 
her an edge in the battle for 
entrance into law school, her 
eventual goal. 

Before she-continues on to 
law school, however, Earley is 
looking forward to playing pro- 
fessionally for awhile. The Penn 


continued from page 17 


honor which exceeds my fondest 
expectations.” In sort of an 
ironic gesture, Chesarone, now a 
high-ranking engineer for Exxon, 
said “I wish the powers we had 
in those days could bring back 
football.” Of course, the man 
whose stamp of approval would 
bring back the sport — Governor 
Snelling — was sitting 20 feet 
away from the inductee. What a 
display of skillful lobbying. 

The late Dr. A. Hazen Fogg, 
a star pitcher for the baseball 
Cats in the 1920s, was also 
inducted Friday. His wife 
accepted the award. 

Layne Higgs, the ninth 
all-time leading scorer in UVM 
basketball history and a player 
with the Cats in the 1960s, 
credited his induction to sev- 
eral people. “‘My thoughts are of 
four people without whom I 
might not have made it,” he 
Said: “They are my parents... 
Ralph LaPointe;., and my wife.” 

_ Joe Barry was honored for 
his records as a member of the 
UVM track teams from 1957 to 
1961, (Tonight) fulfills me 
with an honor too hard to 
describe,” he said, “To this 
UNiversity I pledge undying 
Support.” 

Don Mayland, also a four- 
year track member who gradua- 
a in 1967, said his induction 
Makes me especially proud 

ause I’m the second member 
of My family to be voted in.”’ 
(An uncle of his had received 

honors.) 
_ Ted Yeates, one of the 
t hockey defensemen in 
rh Le, ry, received accolades 
this skating work from 1968 


* 2a 


oe 


Circuit, which takes place in the 
southern half of the United 
States, is where she thinks she 
might play. There she could 
deally gain enough quality 
ooints to lift her to the Avon 
Circuit. “In my mind, there is no 
doubt that I could do well there 
if I had enough financial sup- 
port. That’s a big “‘if” though, 
because my parents have already 
spent so much on my eareer. For 
example, in high school they 
sent me to Burlington three 
times a week for lessons,” she 
said. 


On the professional level, 
Earley has a great deal of admir- 
ation for Chris Evert and John 
McEnroe. Evert’s ability to 
‘emain at the top impresses 
ier, while she staunchly defends 
McEnroe’s questionable on-court 
antics. “It’s easy to criticize 
McEnroe when you aren’t play- 
ing at that level or for that much 
money. I'talk to myself on the 
court, but my temper isn’t like 
his,” she said. 


Like McEnroe, Earley relies 
on a powerful serve. She points 
out, however, that she uses all of 
the components of her game to 
keep her top seed position. “I 
have the ground strokes to stay 
back, but I sometimes get 
impatient and use my net skills. 
I really hate to lose. Most of all, 
I feel that I want to be the best 
at whatever I do,” she said. 

Socially, Earley enjoys 
heading to some of Burlington’s 
finest night spots. Her favorite 
establishments include Doolin’s, 
What Ales You, and even the 
Radisson “for a little jazz.’’ She 
encourages UVM freshmen to 
get involved socially. ‘“‘The stu- 
dent who spends his time solely 
in his room studying is not 
taking advantage of the great 
extracurricular opportunities 
here,” she said. 

Somehow I don’t think Gail 
Earley is having any problems in 
that area. e 


to 1972. He thanked his mother 
and father for coming down 
from his native Montreal and 
watching him play. “My dad 
would watch me and then we’d 
have a few beers,” he recalled. 
“He would get home at 2:00 in 
the morning and go to work the 
next day.” 

Unquestionably the best 
part of the evening was when 
John Semler, a fine soccer and 
hockey player in the mid-60s 
and now the coach of the 
University of Maine team, made 
his comments. First, he correct- 
2d his introduction, which indi- 
cated he was the captain of the 
soccer ‘Cats and that he had 
received Coach of the Year 
10nors with the Black Bears in 
1981. “Jeff Taft was the soccer 
captain,7-he said, ‘‘and I didn’t 
receive. the “award last year 
because we=were in the cellar. I 
réceived-it the year before.” 


Semler also noted his strug- 
gles as an undergraduate, “There 
would be times when I was in 
the library and I saw a construc- 
tion worker drive by, and I knew 
there was a good chance I| might 
end up working with him..,, 
After school, I joined the 
marines, another smart move on 
my part... Then I lived in a co-op 
in the mountains with no 
electricity. I lived on apricots, 
hot dogs, and mustard, I never 
could understand why nobody 
wanted to come and visit me, 

“So today, I would like to 
thank (hockey coach) Jim Cross 
for all the influence he had on 
me. If I ever knew I would be 
honored for having so much fun, 
I would have played harder.” 
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four position. Lewis, who is normally the sixth seed, 


bounced back from a tough loss at Middlebury, with 
a 6-4, 6-4 win. 


Maura Shaugnessy, Colgate’s top seed, bested 


Earley by a 7-5, 7-5 margin. “Shaugnessy is a real 
steady, determined retriever. She used the clay courts 
to her advantage and outplayed Gail,” Robison said. 

Robison was particularly pleased with his first 
doubles tandem, Holly Tompkins and Robin Cooley. 
They dropped the first set 6-1, but turned the match 
around with scores of 6-3 and 6-1 in the next two 
sets. 

“They’re both playing terrific tennis. Holly is at 
her best in three years and Robin is gaining a lot of 
confidence after starting the season a bit ehantalively, i 
said Robison. 

The Catamounts survived a close call against 
UMaine, edging the Black Bears, 5-4. 

Earley’s 6-1, 6-3 victory was not as easy as the 
score would fhdicate, according to Robison, He 
reported a great deal of close games and deuce 
points along the way for Earley. 

Burtman enjoyed a very one-sided match. She 
altered her game somewhat, playing. a_ thinking, 
spinning style instead of her usual hard, aggres- 
sive attack. Burtman lost only one gameen route to a 
6-1, 6-0 victory, 


Behind Burtman, in the third seed, was Sue 
Stein. The match was a tough, two hour forty-minute 
marathon. Stein lost the first set 6-3, Then, in a hard 
fought second set, Stein held off match points twice 
to win, 7-6. After the second set was completed she 
found out that the team victory was already assured. 
Apparently, the news took the edge off Stein’s game 
somewhat as her opponent won the final set 6-1. 

At this point in the season Robison is extremely 
pleased with his doubles teams. Over the past week 
they won seven of nine matches, The team’s record is 
now 6-2. —Michael Sagansky 
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Sailors 2nd in Regatta 


Six members of the UVM Sailing team traveled 
to Larchmort, New York this weekend to race in the 
Corinthian Intercollegiate Regatta. Racing for UVM 
Malcolm 


were Francie P!akeslee, David Phillips, 
Rogers, Erik Stavrand, and Adam and Jeb Beaudin. 


The Regatta was sponsored by the Corinthians 


and was designed to provide a taste of “big boat” 
racing for college teams, who usually compete in 
small ‘“‘one-design” boats, The Corinthians arranged 
for the loan cf boats for the race from various 
owners, UVM raced on Diogenes, a Ron Holland 
designed 36’ vacing sloop provided through the 
Malcolm Clarke of American Yacht Club, 

The race, held Sunday, began with beautiful 
racing conditions: lots of sun and a 4- to 6-knot 
breeze from the northeast. The course was a 6-mile 
triangle sailed twice around. 

UVM had a poor start, crossing the starting line 
second from last, but by the first-mark the team had 
passed every boat in the fleet. During the second time 
around the course, the well-sailed Dartmouth boat 
caught and passed UVM. Later UVM skipper Jeb 
Beaudin took advantage of the drifting conditions to 
work his way into the Connecticut shore to catch 
what appeared to be the only wind on Long Island 
Sound. This: created enough of a speed advantage to 
catch Dartmouth, creating a neck-to-neck race to the 
finish line. UVM finished 18 seconds ahead of Dart- 
mouth, but because of the handicapping system in 
the S-hour race, finished second to Dartmouth by 12 

seconds, 


Goals Reached Despite Loss 


Despite a 21-38 loss to the University of Maine, 
UVM cross country coach Ed Kusiak was pleased 
with his team’s performance. Going into last week- 
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end’s race against the Black Bears in Orono, Kusiag 
said that his team had “limited objectives” for the 
meet. One of these objectives was to allow some of 
the younger runners to gain valuable experience 
against a tough opponent, preparing them for some of 
the more important meets later in the season. 

‘We did everything we wanted to,” said Kusiak. 
“We reached our objectives.” 

Two freshman runners were the primary reasons 
for Kusiak’s satisfaction, Chris Gross (12th) and Scott 
Appleby (18th) were the fourth and fifth Catamount 
runners to cross the finish line. These placements, 
however, were very misleading. Only 19 seconds 
separated Gross from UVM’s Scott Wagner (8th) and 
12 seconds was the buffer between Gross and Apple- ' 
by. - 

‘“Maine’s course is long (5.85 miles) and they 
(Gross and Appleby) were not really used to it,” said 
Kusiak. ‘‘But they ran unbelievably well.” 

Steve Stebbins (2nd, 28:33) and Sam Davis (Sth, 
28:49) were the top two Catamount finishers, 
Maine’s Gerry Clapper took top honors with a time of 
PSG FWY: 

In final tune-up meets for the October 13 Ver- 
mont Championships (hosted by UVM), the Cats, 
now 4-3, will face St. Michael’s College at home 
(Oct. 6) and will travel to St. Lawrence University for 
a Tri-meet with the Saints and Plattsburgh State this 
Saturday. In these two races, Kusiak will divide his 
team, 

As for the Vermont Championships, the Cata- 
mounts will be running with their full squad. Fred 
Thaulow and Keith Dustin, two of the team’s top 
runners, will rejoin them after sitting out for the 
Maine meet. 


* “We haven’t put the whole thing together,” said 
Kusiak. ‘“‘The Vermont Championships will show if 
we can.” 

—Harry Eastman 


Thurs. Oct. 7 


ANDY SHAPIRO- 
CHARLIE VENTURA, JR. 
BAND 
Come in and dance! 


2 


es 3 he 


Fri. Oct. 8-Sun. Oct. 10 


CUB KODA RETURNS! 
The charismatic king of 
Roots Rock & Roll— 
Rhythm & Blues is back! 
Guaranteed to keep 
you moving. 


e 


sZt 


Fri. Oct. 15-Sat. Oct. 16 


UNKNOWN BLUES BAND 
WITH 
“BIG JOE” BURRELL 


The most dynamic display of 
Rhythm & Blues in the area! 


_s78I TS 


LOUNGE OPEN NIGHTLY 


ALL MAJOR 
SPORTING EVENTS 
ON OUR 
NEW WIDE SCREEN TV 


The Nightspot to be in 


THE Vt 


RMONT CYNIC 


OCTOBER: 7, 1982 . 


SSE ee 


222 College St. Burlington 


A bitter, brisk, sometimes abruptly moving satire. 

Miss Sukowa is smashing. Mr. Mueller-Stahl, 

Mr. Adorf and everyone else in the large 

cast are excellent. Unexpectedly 

rich...‘Lola’ should be enjoyed for 

the sheer, joyous effrontery of it” f 
—Vincent Canby, New York Times ég 


““LOLA’ MUST BE SEEN! 
More intuitive and more 
pragmatic than much of, 
Fassbinder’s previous work. | was 
somewhat surprised by the film, 
and yet it helped me understand 
more clearly the distinctive 
qualities of his art” 


—Andrew Sarris, Village Voice 


A Film by : 
Rainer Werner Fassbinder 
Starring Barbara Sukowa 
| Mario Adorf * Armin Mueller-Stah! 


| empen 17 ergo s accompanrons 


Rh ph Costumes by Barbara Baum - Screenplay by Peter Marthesheimer, 


Pea Froéhlich and 


United Artists Cleesios 


Gaoyr ght <. 1982 Untec Arwsts Corporation As ngnts reserves 
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12:00, 2:15, 4:30, 6:45, 9:10 


66 33 
~ Richard 
@ Newhou 


““DON’S PARTY’ IS VERY FUNNY IND 


IN’S: 
DON’S: 
PARTY 


An Outrageous Comedy 


Directed by 
BRUCE BERESFORD (‘‘Breaker Morant’’) 


a SATORI release 


1:15, 3:15, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 


“Rep at the Nick” PRESENTS 


THE NEW YORKER FILMS FESTIVAL 


Stop by the theater to pick up a full ¢ 
Festival schedule ~ 
_—_—_—_———— re er CY a 
+ | through Saturday, October 9th 
Two by Alain Tanner ; 


MESSIDOR 82 

Alain Tanner’s terrifying odyssey of 

two young female hitchhikers who 

coming from a life of comfort descend 

into a life of crime. A fascinating mixture 

of experimentation and melodrama. y 
2:00, 6:20 OL pe OE 

and 4 si 


JONAH WHO WILL BE 25 IN THE YEAR 2000 


Everybody’s favorite movie of the late Sixties‘‘generation.”’ Tanner’s 
wonderfully buoyant and humane comedy about eight lovable eccen- 
trics and one small boy who band together for their own zany “‘rebirth”’ 
after their politically committed years in the ’60s. 

12:00, 4:15, 8:45 


Sunday, October 10th through Tuesday, October 12th 


THE TREE OF WOODEN CLOGS 


Ermanno Olmi’s Cannes Grand Prize Winner is a joyous celebration of 
life and simpler times when the family of man was still a family. 
Awarm, humane, and deeply affecting 

masterpiece about four Italian 
families living off the land at 
the turn of the century. 
12:00, 3:20, 8:00 


Pan oem oeaiee ‘ 


, Ps ae sf a ae La . as 
Wednesday, October 13th through Saturday, October 16th 
THE AVIATOR’S WIFE 


Erie Rohmer’s charming and touching love story of jealousy, obsession, 
emotional confusion, chance meetings, and missed connections. 
Beginning his new cycle of films called“‘Comedies and Proverbs,” this 
tender and terribly contemporary film marks an auspicious start and 

’ return for Rohmer. 

<7 by 12:00, 4:00, 8:00 

and 

Isabelle Huppert in Claude Goretta’s 


THE LACEMAKER 


Huppert's first great performance is the story of an ill-fated love affair 
‘ween an inexperienced shop girl and an awkward bourgeois college 
 & Student, 

| = 2:00, 6:00 
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“HERE IS THE WORK OF A MAJOR FILM 
MAKER AT THE PEAK OF HIS FORM. 


with Matthias Fuchs, Karin Baal, Helga Feddersen, Ivan Desny, 
Karl-Heinz von Hassel. Elisabeth Volkmann, Rosel Zech, Hark Bohm 
1 sssrectes <5 7 and Christine Kaufmann - Photography by Xaver Schwarzenberger 


Set Decoration by Raul Gimenez - Edited by Juliane Lorenz 
Production Manager Thomas Schiihly - Produced by 
Horst Wendlandt - a Rialto-Film/Trio-Film Production 


BRUCE BERESFORD MAY BE THE BEST THING THAT'S HAPPENED TO MOVIES 
SINCE WILLIAM WYLER, DAVID LEAN AND FRED ZINNEMANN.”” 


~ Lewis Archibald, Aquarian 


“BAWDY, FASCINATING, COMPELLING STUFF!” 


- Rex Reed, N.Y. Daily News 


Recorded program info: 863-9515 


“A MIRACLE. IT WILL LEAVE YOU 
FEELING 10 FEET TALL’ 


Rex Reed 


wi 


Rainer Werner Fassbinder - Music by Peer Raben 


2 oa feces PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS 
Freedman, 2 ee: A LORIMAR-MARTIN ELFAND PRODUCTION: A TAYLOR HACK FORD FILM 
se Newspapers RICHARD GERE- DEBRA WINGER 
1 AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN 
EED! Also stirring DAVID KEITH and LOUIS GOSSET1, JR. as ‘Foley’: Original Music by JACK NITZSCHE 
L Written by DOUGLAS DAY STEWART: Produced by MARTIN ELFAND «Directed by TAYLOR HACK FORD 


A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 6A 
V7 


12:00, 2:15, 4:35, 7:00, 9:30 


RESTRICTED <i 
R UNDER |! REQUIRES ACCOMPANYING 
PARENT OR AQUL GUARDIAN 


“One of the liveliest 


movies of the year.” 
David Denby, NEW YORK MAGAZINE 
“A warm, perceptive, 
satiric, amusing film... 


touched with magic.” 
Judith Crist, WOR-TV, NEW YORK 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE 
EXCITING FILMS NOW 
PLAYING AT THE 
NICKELODEON... 


LOLA 

One of the last films made by 
the gifted and provocative 
Germari director, Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder. ‘‘Lola is the glitzy 
story of a beautiful cabaret 
prostitute and the men who 
surround her and is regarded 

as Fassbinder’s homage to the 
1929 classic, “‘The Blue Angel.” 


DON’S PARTY 

A bawdy hilarious comedy by 
one of Australia’s most praised 
directors, Bruce Beresford 
(“Breaker Morant’’, ‘‘The Getting 
of Wisdom’’). What is supposed to 
be an Election-night celebration 
among friends turns into an 
uninhibited, swap-and-swing, 

all night bash. 


AN OFFICER AND A GENTLE- 
MAN: 
A truly wonderful , old-fashioned 


romantic film about a drifter who SES eo Pe 
joins the naval officer candidate‘s ‘PG| PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED 22>] Ces 


A surprising comedy. 


IN SELECTED THE ATE ® 
| SOME MATERIAL MAY OT BE SUITABLE FOR CHILOREM | 
ae —t 


school and falls in love with a i 1982 COLUMBI4 PICTURES INDUSTRIES INC 
local girl. 


12:30, 3:15, 6:00, 8:45 
CHILLY SCENES Sat/Sun/Mon. 8:45 only 
A great comedy based on the 
Ann Beattie novel of an 
obsessive and hilarious young 
man desperately in love with a 
confused, married woman. A 
Boston cult hit that is now re- 
ceiving national attention. 


‘‘A Very 
Funny Film?’ 


—Andrew Sarris, Village Voice 
TEMPEST 
oe hd Od | 
Comedy...drama...and a touch of 


“A Charming 
agic. That’s the alchemy of : 
“Tempest”, concocted by Paul and Affectionate 


Mazursky, whose numerous hits [Romantic Comedy’”’ i 
have included ‘‘Harry and Tonto” . 
“An Unmarried Woman” and 
“Bob & Carol & Ted & Alice”’. 


Joseph Gelmis, Newsday 


Chilly“Scenes of “Winter 
~ A New Version of Joan Micklin Silvers Head Over Heels 


Chilly Scenes of Winter Starring JOHN HEARD MARY BETH HURT 
Also Starring PETER RIEGERT Co-siarnng KENNETH McMILLAN 
GLORIA GRAHAME Screenplay and Diected by JOAN MICKLIN SILVER 
Based on the nove! Chilly Scenes of Winter by ANN BEAT TIE 
PG &® Produced by MARK METCALF AMY ROBINSON GRIFFIN OUNNE —-Uewted Arhete Classics 
Ovrector of Photography BOBBY BYRNE Music KEN LAUBER en Nee 
Special Sat/Sun/Mon. showings 4 HULL AY MONA HUM MANADLA SAMS HA BLE ADL NEY BANAYO DN IMRT Ye OG 


12:30, 3:00, 6:00 1:00, 3:00, 5:00, 7:00, 9:00 
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Clash of the Titans 


By Jim O’Donnell 

On Monday night, The 
Clash gave UVM and Burlington 
its biggest and best rock show in 
years. It’s as simple as that. 

The group strode on stage 
like gunfighters, accompanied by 
flashing red police lights. They 
immediately slammed into 
“London Calling,” the first song 
of what was to be an all-out 
furious aural assault. 

The packed house at Patrick 
Gym went predictably crazy and 
stayed that way for the rest of 
the show, bobbing up ahd down 
and shaking their fists in the 
air. 
The Clash rocked hard, 
doling out songs from all their 
albums in equal doses. Joe 
Strummer, “The Last of the 
Mohicans,” is the focal point of 
the group, and he sang with his 
usual intensity while churning 
out chords ferociously. Strum- 
mer doesn’t so much play 
guitar,, he attacks it, which 
provided the appropriately angry 
sound for such songs as ‘“‘Safe 
European Home” and “English 
Civil War.” 

The crowd’s most enthusias- 
tic reaction, however, came 
when lead guitarist Mick Jones 
stepped to the forefront to 
sing favorites like “‘Should I Stay 
of should) Go’ “Train: ‘in 
Vain” (which was perhaps: the 
most popular song of the night), 
and “Police on my Back.” 

Dispensing with pointless 
redundancies like fawning stage 
patter and guitar or drum solos, 


The Clash have always let 
their songs speak for themselves. 
They did, however, use a projec- 
tion system which beamed pic- 
tures above the’ stage. This 
should have helped even the 
most thickheaded fan to realize 
that their songs mean something. 

Music is the main point of 
any concert, and when The 
Clash are at their best. their 
sound becomes a defiant rallying 


point. Led by Terry Chimes’ 
thundering drum work and Paul 
Simonon’s booming bass, it was 
nearly impossible not to be 
Overwhelmed by the force of 
such crashing rockers as “‘I 
Fought the Law” and “Clamp- 
down.” 

This was by no means a 
perfect show, though. The group 
is winding down its North 
American tour and they seemed 


“mer, 


By Gordon H. Jones 

The girl at the record store said, “It’s 
a great album. Sounds just like Dylan.” 
Oh no, I thought, here we go again, After 
overcoming the early comparisons Spring- 
steen decides to bypass the E Street Band 
and make a solo record relying mainly on 
the acoustic guitar and the harmonica. 
Though Nebraska is a fine effort, 1 doubt 
that it will mark “the day Bruce went 
acoustic.” 

Recorded on a simple four-track 
cassette system “somewhere in New 
Jersey,” Nebraska reflects on the outlook 
of those nearest Bruce’s heart: the 
working class. Look at the cover photo — 
the grainy, black and white picture shows 
a barren, desolate highway stretched out 
before you with no end in sight. 

The mood is set in the title cut which 
opens the album with a moaning harmon- 
ica and its last line, ‘‘Well sir, I guess 
there’s just a meanness in this world.” 
Desperation and impotence are further 
reflected in a few songs borrowed from 
the previous record The River. But unlike 
earlier characters, who seem _ passive, 
Nebraska’s often lash back in_ their 
frustration. Violence, even murder, is a 
recurring theme in Springsteen’s latest 
work. 

But Springsteen’s talent for 
acterization with a phrase is as powerful 
as ever. In “Johnney 99” he takes us to 
the “part of town where when you hit a 
red light you don’t stop,” and the story- 
teller in “Used Cars” recalls the day the 
neighbors flocked to see “our brand new 
used keenly 
pathos in that scene, and ends the song 
saying, “Now mister the day my number 
comes in I ain’t ever gonna ride in no 
used car again,” 


char- 


car.” He’s aware of the 


Springsteen has done something 


interesting here by following the same 


night in a character’s life in two different 
songs. Side one’s ‘“‘State Trooper” is told 
by a man who is silently pleading with 
the roadside trooper not to pull him over, 
threatening the cop if he does. “Maybe 
you got a kid, maybe you got a wife, the 
only thing that I got’s been bothering me 
my whole life.” 

On Side two, the close-to-a-rocker-as- 
you’re-gonna-get “Open All Night” fea- 
tures lyrics parallel to those of “State 
Trooper,” including the same last lines. 
When the driver goes by a cop in “Open 
All Night,” the moment in the otherwise 
upbeat song brings us back to the dark 
digression expressed earlier, 

Nebraska is full of downtrodden 
people, but Springsteen still adds a dash 
of hope in his characters, ‘‘Atlantic City,” 
a mob story with a refrain that stays with 
you well after the song is over, has a 
chorus that starts, “well everything dies 
baby, that’s a fact, but maybe everything 
that dies someday comes back.”’ And to 
offset the closing line of the opener, 
“Nebraska,” the album ¢loses in “‘Reason 
to Believe” with the reaffirmation that 
“Still at the end of every hard-earned day 
people find some reason to believe.” 

It’s hard to criticize Bruce. 
many people believe he’s the state of the 
art in American music today, and that 
long ago he earned the right to do what- 
ever he wants on vinyl, But, while I enjoy 
the strength and sincerity of Nebraska, | 
still can’t help but feel disappointed that 


Too 


after a two-year wait we didn’t get a dose 
of good ole’ rock and roll — something 
that the U.S. music industry desperately 
needs in 1982. I'd gladly pay to see 
an acoustic Springsteen set a la Reckon- 
ing, but the next time he heads for the 
recording studio, J hope he gets on the 
horn to Clarence, Miami Steve, Funky 


and the boys. > 


CONCERT/ALBUM 


Chris Gee 
more tired and less intense than 
in previous shows. And Strum- 


although in a _ talkative 
mood (for him, at least), was 
hoarse throughout the show. 

But by far the _ biggest 
problem was the poor sound 
quality. The Clash are supposed 
to be loud, I know, but their 
extreme volume only magnified 
the Patrick Gym’s lousy acous- 
tics. 


The Day Bruce Went Acoustic 


The biggest casualties of the 
messy sound mix were “The Cal 
Up” and “Career Opportunj. 
ties.” These two are among the 
group’s most meaningful SOngs, 
but unfortunately most of the 
meaning was lost as the lyrics 
were swallowed by the caverp. 
ous gym. 

It was perhaps because of 
this poor sound that the con. 
cert’s best moments were also its 

| quietest. Right after the raucous 
‘combination of “Should I Stay 


‘or Should I Go?” and “Rock the 


Casbah,” they swung into 4 
lilting version of “Charlie Don’t 
Surf” which was surprisingly and 
pleasantly effective. 

“Straight to Hell,” the 
opening song of the first encore, 
was another gem — a slew burn 
which was propelled by a spare 
beat and Strummer’s intensified 
vocals. 

The best song of the evening 
came during the second encore 
with the jaunty “Jimmy Jazz.” 
The liveliness of Jones’ guitar 
made this song stand out, and 
helped turn it into an enjoyable 
romp. 

Before leaving the stage, 
Strummer told the crowd that 
they should “go back and study 


so. you'll learn something.” 
Drenched with sweat and 
drained from dancing, this 


crowd had already learned that 
even on a slightly subpar night, 
The Clash remain the most 
powerful and potent force in 
rock. e 


OD, THE VERMONT CYNIC 


By Chris Miller 

The UVM faculty exhibit in 
Colburn Gallery in the past has 
sparked my curiosity. It is a 
chance to find out what the 
artist-professor staff has been 
brewing up during the last few 
years. This most recent show 
(Oct. 5-15) has proven to be 
most satisfying. It includes a 
surprising variety of mediums, 
moods, and ideas. 

Except for a few flashes of 
plandness, my Overall reaction 
was respect and admiration for 
the depth and variety of expres- 
sion. 

Even though generalizations 


can be both nondescriptive or, 


even irrelevant, One expansive 
jdea should be mentioned in 
regards to the gallery show. In 
an environment of young artistic 
energy, the faculty has a semi- 
mandatory esponsibility to 
demonstrate to the university 
community an insight into the 
“art-world.” By defining con- 
temporary issues as well as 
timeless human concerns in a 
form above and beyond the 
weekly magazine or television 
newscast, they should generate 
thought by interpretation on a 
meaningful level. This particular 


KENNY LOGGINS 
HIGH ADVENTURE. 


including 
Don't Fight it/Heartiight/Heart To Heart 
Only A Miracle/1 Gotta Try 


Add 50* for cassette 


he Gallery: 


exhibit is successful because 
these suggestive and expressive 


elements are accessible and 
approachable. 
Bill Davidson’s sculpture, 


Trophy (wood, rayon fiber, ink, 
oil, crayon, acetate), poses a 
dilemma. Several motifs assault 
the observer and render this 
piece difficult to interpret. Hard, 
artificial curves of wood and 
velvet-like material coupled with 
a fluid-like swatch of rayon 
seemed, at first, like an inappro- 
priate shoice of mediums. But it 
is this uneasiness and tension of 
materials that unleashes its 
success as a piece. We can 
recognize the artist’s conscious 
effort to be formidable. 

Lynda Mclntyre’s Friday 
Kimono reveals itself slowly, 
elegantly with its watercolor and 
acrylic shapes. McIntyre was 
able to combine an _ eyeful 
of softly-colored forms in a 
collage while also preserving an 
eye-pleasing composition. A con- 
trast of organic and geometric 
motifs, carefully chosen colors, 
and a feeling of busy activity 
that does. not look overworked 
make this piece an unusual and 
successful visual feast. 

Frank Owen’s acrylic on 
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BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
NEBRASKA 
including: 
Johnny 99/State Trooper 
Open All Night /Atlantic City 
Reason To Believe 


THE CLASH 
COMBAT ROCK 


Should | Stay Or Should | Go? 
Rock The Casbah/Overpowered By Funk 
Know Your Rights 


canvas: (untitled) swirls and 
vibrates with a wealth of raised 
lines and simple colors. It is the 
kind of work which hypnotizes 
and soothes. Orange, linear 
movement sprawls in all direc- 
tions while the gray-tone back- 
ground calms the confusion. 

Barbara Zucker’s  back- 
ground in sculpture appears in 
her paint and oilstick piece 
(untitled). A tension of form 
and solidity of line and color 
hints of searching and_three- 
dimensional movement. The out- 
lines and colors are stark, but 
their simplicity gives a feeling of 
comfort. The piece shows Zuc- 
ker’s ability to deal with the 
spontaneous and abstract form 
confidently. 

Tread Lightly Through The 
Glowworm Sanctum. Don’t be 
scared by the title. Aurore 
Chabot’s earthware sculpture 
looks like its title with uncanny 
accuracy. A_ green, ornate, 
house-like structure rests pre- 
cariously on long roots of clay. 
Although it sounds strange, 
Chabot has created a whole 
array of symbolic representa- 
tions. The structure resembles a 
temple or sacred place, and tilts 
as though it is ready to fall. Yet, 
it rests confidently on the 
pedestal and brings to mind the 
state of our own religious decay 
and godlessness. 

Susan Raber-Bray’s pair of 
woven baskets exist as a state- 
ment of human evolution. One 
basket is woven from natural 
fiber, the other from plastic and 
copper wire. This piece suggests 
the duality of the ancient and 
the modern, the rustic and the 
gaudy, the country and the city. 
This idea is not new, but the 
baskets present a unique expres- 
sion of a traditional dichotomy, 

Dan Higgins’ Time Booth 
(mixed media installation) uti- 
lizes a video recording and a 


- series of words and questions 


including: 


Columbia 


‘concerning the physical changes 


which have transformed 
Winooski in the past few years. 
The video tape portrays the 
demolition of a building (a 
symbol of technology and pro-, 
gress) contrasted with a 
sequence of camera shots survey- 
ing a bingo game (a symbol of 
tradition). Although the actual 
presentation is crude, Higgins’ 
ideas are compelling. A plaque, 
next to the television display, 
describing the pre-renaissance 
and renaissance Winooski theme, 
reveals his statement effectively. 

One would expect at least 
some doubts... When a _ tradi- 
tional community is uprooted, 
when its patterns of life are 
demolished in the name of 
progress, and when the result is a 
proliferation of banks and 


MEN AT WORK 
i ge ee AS USUAL 
Who Can It Be Mow th Boan Under 


People Just Love To Play With Words 
Be Good Johnny/Down By The Sea 


luces:| RAN 
SPACE AGE LOVE SONG 
TELECOMMUNICATION 


Jive/Arista 
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y: Faculty Art 


charming shops for the new 
professional classes. 
I witnessed the ‘Renais- 


sance’ in Winooski. 
I most liked. 
I most missed. 

The faculty show has a 
diversity expression which, as 
noted earlier, can be viewed with 
a positive point of view. This 
response is, of course, not 
universal. The melange of twelve 
works thrown together within 
the gallery context can also be 
viewed as a _ hodge-podge of 
confusing compositions. 

In this exhibit a healthy 
diversity and a comfortable 
mixture of mediums prevails. It 
is a challenge rather than a 
hassle, in my opinion, to sort 
through each artist’s creative 
passage. . 


STUDENT I.D. SAVINGS! Now through October 31, 


present a valid Student I.D. and get $1.00 off any album or 
cassette in stock regularly priced $7.99 or more. No limit! 


University Mall 


658-4117 


good through October 16, 1982 
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31 Cones, 
gs RICES, 


CUSTOM PRINTED T-SHIRTS AND 


32 Main St. CUSTOM PRINTED £4 
Winooski, VT 05404 ‘ 
802-655-2559 T- SHIRTS ue 
“DO IT RIGHT THE Piney. TIME” ; 
WER. “7 3: BM 


Now Founilos Hearty, 
Homemade Soups 


‘he AQ na <I Jotna i\ 


ICME 


204 Main St. Mon.-Thurs. 7 a.m.-7:30 p.m. 
Burlington, Vt. - Fri. 7 a.m.-8:30 p.m. 
862-7517 - Sat. 8 a.m.-6 p.m. 
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COUPON 


When you come in 
to see all the new 
ski fashions and 


gear, we'll loan you 
one of Our 
ski experts for 
sound advice and 
professional service. 


Any Royal Treat 
99¢ 


$1.50 Value | 
For All College Students 


With UVM I.D. 


has the best in 
Cross-Country 
and Telemarking skis. 


Complete packages from 


$79. 95 With This Coupon Ad 


Month of October 
2 Burgers for $1 
4-7pm 


1087 Williston Rd. So. Burlington 
237 N. Winooski Ave. Burlington 
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227 MAIN STREET weer 
SHOP pad — BURLINGTON 


SAVE $1I5-4O on NORTHFACE DOWN SLEEPING BAGS 


monroe: her life in pictures. by 
james spada and george zeigler, 
dolphin books, doubleday & 
company. 1495, 194 pages, 
paperback. 


By Janice Cable 


Marilyn Monroe has become more’ 


than the sum total of her parts. She made 
only thirty pictures in her life, but no 


- more than ten are remembered by anyone 


other than biographers and die-hard 


Monroe fans. She has been the epitome of 


_ 


_ everything sexual for two generations of 


‘ 


“ie 


1g 
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American males: a legend swollen beyond 
‘the movie star mystique that surrounds 
_ other “mere” stars. 

Perhaps that is- why there are so 
many books about her. It would be 
difficult to write a standard movie legend 
book disclosing the sordid details of 
Marilyn’s private life. There will be no 
Mommie Dearest with Marilyn because 
there was no real private life; every love 


_ affair, every breakdown, every escapade 
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was seen and noted dutifully in every 
small town tabloid. And it all added to 
the legend. 

Norma Jean wouldn’t have been 
Marilyn Monroe if she hadn’t been so 
outrageous. When there were not enough 
stories going around about her, Marilyn 
made them up. Many books have summed 
up this outpouring of stories, but none 
have yet figured her out. 

Although Marilyn’s longest affair was 
with the public, her second favorite lover 

_was the camera. Movie stars in the thirties 
and forties were photographed fastidious- 
ly. Each hair, every feature in place, 
usually staring off like the bust of a 
classical poet. Beautiful, yes, Katharine 
Hepburn, Greta Garbo, Ingrid Bergman 
were beautiful, but not touchable. But 
then burst Marilyn, hair tousled, looking 

_ into the camera and inviting the audience 
to lust after her lips. She attacked the 

camera, commanding the viewer to 
indulge her by putting her in their favor- 
ite fantasies. 

It is interesting and much more 
Tevealing to see how Norma became 

“Marilyn, and it’s all there in technicolor 
in her polaroids. : 
_ That was the tack taken by her latest 
“biographer,” James Spado. “Biogra- 
pher” is a term to be used loosely here, 
because the book reveals no earth- 
Shattering events, and uses the text only 


__ to string along the series of pictures that 


¢ 


f 


fill the book. Little insight is given 
beyond the dates of filming and some 
anecdotes. 


Not a love story: a motion picture 


Q. You’re so pale, Why don’t you ge 
a tan? 

M. I like to feel blonde all over, 

In fact, some of the information in 
Monroe: Her Life in Pictures is patently 
false. While Spddo does have some ability 


at picking out choice anecdotes, he did 
not do his research. In the early 1950's, 
just as Marilyn was making it, the news- 


papers found out she had been a foster 


child and had been placed in an orphan- 
age. She told the public she had been 
raped, and had been forced to do dishes 
at the orphanage all day for five cents an 
hour. In fact, there is no evidence of any 
mistreatment and all this has been repudi- 
ated in other biographies. Yet, in this 
book, it is represented as truth. 

But enough about the text, The main 
emphasis of this book is the pictures and 
there are a lot of them. Nearly every 
other page is covered with a full 10 x 12 
photo of “la.Monroe” as starlet, sex 
symbol, with Joe DiMaggio, Arthur 
Miller, press photos, publicity photos, 
etc. This is a documentary of the public 
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Monroe, 


It may be that this is the most 
comprehensive collection of pictures of 
Marilyn yet to be printed, There is a 


as starlet, 
where she was shot holding babies (‘‘at 


progression from Marilyn 


least they could have had me as a daddy- 
sitter,” she later quipped) in a potato 
sack to show that she looked equally 
tempting clothed in anything, or nothing. 
And through all those degrading calendar 
shots, with her in a pilgrims white collar- 
ed dress and fishnet stockings, publicity 


shots, playing golf with Henry Fonda in. 


shorts and platform shoes, she is smiling 
that indefatigable sensual smile. 
There are pictures that haven’t been 
printed since their first newspaper appear- 
ance. Pictures of her in her infamous 
sweaters, singing to crowds of G.Ls in 
Korea, two of her sans make-up, crying 
and with dark sunglasses. There are some 
blatantly ugly pictures of her, ones she 
would not want to see printed; of her 
with a double chin, for example, and 
looking like. what one columnist 


Dirty Pictures 


described as “zatfig.” “My husband 
(Arthur Miller, at this point) likes me 
plump,” Marilyn retorted. 


What still amazes you after you close 


the back cover, though, is just how 
incredibly beautiful she was. That and her 


seemingly childlike naivete about her own - 


body and the responses it received. 
Maybe she was in some ways a reluctant 
_ sex symbol, but that doesn’t come across 
‘in those shots of her seducing the camera, 
smiling that smile, while her breasts 
burgeon out of her evening gown. 

She is a radiant, open beauty, and 
this book attests to that fact on every 
page. There is, it seems, a new nuance of 
expression in each photo. If some people 
could be described as having a multi- 
faceted personality, Marilyn’s was mullti- 
plied to infinity. . 

There is a lot missing, however. 
Apparently Spado could not sell his idea 
well enough to get private pictures of 
Marilyn. What appears here are out-takes, 
press photos, movie stills, and studio 
publicity shots. Still, he has done an 

,excellent job weeding out the ones that 
have been printed and reprinted. Other 
than private pictures of Marilyn, notably 
missing are pictures from right before her 
death. There is only one shot of the 
“Something’s Got to Give” nude swim- 
ming escapade, and one of the Life spread 


_that came out the week before her 


“suicide.” 

An aftertaste is left when through 
with the book. There is the feeling that 
some large part of her was omitted. 
Perhaps it is because Spado’s book is 
about the public side of Marilyn, and the 
reader is still left wondering if this was all 
there was to her — a lot of personality 
and slick Hollywood hype. 

It is a book whose every page genu- 
flects to this monument of American 
eroticism, It adds no new dimension to 
the Monroe personality. It does nothing 
to assay the feeling that somehow the 
public and her desire created something — 
larger than what could be contained in 
one person. The same portrait of Marilyn, 
a frightened, insecure, beautiful unwit- 
tingly willful temptress is given yet again. 
And the reader is left wondering if 
Marilyn wanted it all that way, or if some 


of the platinum aura was forced upon 
her. 


Despite the selection of pictures, 
ones that will amaze with her beauty and 
startle with her grotesqueness, it remains 
not a book to be bought. It is a book to. 
be given. -@ 


about pornography. directed by 
_ | bonnie sherr kiein. associate direc- 
tor and editor anne henderson. 
Produced by the national film 
board of canada. 


By Benjamin Svetkey 
___-—«~*Not a Love Story portends 
to be “a motion picture about 
_ Pornography,” but clearly it is a 
against pornography. 
_ Rather than taking a cool, 
‘detached jook inside the red- 
“4 industry and letting that 
_ Subculture’s grotesque images 
the film’s anti-porn point, 
_ “trector Bonnie Sherr Klein laces 
"et work with rhetoric often as 
‘“sturbing as the sexploitation 
_ ie assails. Pornography, Klein 
“ally screams, is a _ male- 
ze conspiracy to 
~efade and do violence to 


Natec 


Not a Love Story’s redun- 


Mt and dubious refrain is that 
women — and only women — 
* the victims of pornographic 
eOitation: that demented 
iM peep shows and relatively 
_blue-jean advertise- 
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ments are equally damaging to 
the dignity of women every- 
where. 

For the film’s “star” victim, 
Klein recruited stripper Linda 
Lee Tracey. Initially a reluctant 
and ‘defensive participant in 
Klein’s project, Tracey’s even- 
tual conversion to anti-porn 
ideology provides much of the 
documentary’s focus. But 
Tracey’s “consciousness raising” 
also exposes the film’s funda- 
mental philosophical flaws, At 
the end of Not a Love Story, 
while the ex-stripper stands 
outside. a seedy ‘“‘sex-palace” 
preaching her new-found anti- 
porn dogma, it becomes impos- 
sible not to wonder if she has 
shed one exploiter only to be 
trapped by another. She seems 
almost hypnotized by. the rhe- 
toric Klein has taught her. 

What makes Tracey’s con- 
version suspect — unbelievable, 
in fact — is that, despite careful 
editing, so little of the film’s 
material corresponds to Klein’s 
convictions, The pornography 
industry, for example, is painted 
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-as a multi-billion dollar, male- 


dominated enterprise sadistically 
chewing up defenseless women. 
To prove the point Klein inter- 
views a Canadian “publisher” 
who insists that ‘‘market 
research” shows mens’ greatest 
desire is to dominate women. 
But the only actual porno- 
graphic film session Not a Love 
Story presents is choreographed 
and executed by female photo- 
grapher, Suze Randall. Despite 
this blatant example, Klein never 
acknowledges the possibility of 
women exploiting other women, 


Similarly, Not a Love Story 
never explores the equally 
obvious practice of men exploit- 
ing other men, While much is 
made of the degradation of 
women in pornographic films, 
Klein refuses to accept that 
humiliation can cross gender 
lines, “It’s a man’s world,” one 
male porn star says, but later in 
the interview he admits he hates 
what he does. All this, of course, 
is in the world of straight porn — 


Klein never addresses the in- 


convenient question of gay graphy, the word censorship 
pornography. never once slips ifito the dia- 
More. troubling than the logue. On this issue Klein is 


film’s inconsistencies, however, 
are its more flagrant omissions. 
Not a Love Story: A Motion 
Picture About Pornography not 
once defines pornography: the 
distinction between erotica and 
obscenity is only hinted at in 
references to abstract art and 
‘love poems,” Instead, Klein 
sloppily lumps together the most 
despicable S&M garbage (exam- 
ples of which help make Klein’s 
strongest argument against por- 
nography) with less than torrid 
Playboy centerfolds and declares 
them both equally vile and 
sadistic, This blurred vision, this 
inability to distinguish between 
erotica and pornography, 
betrays a narrowness more befit- 
ting a puritanical crusade against 
“smut” than the enlightened 
work of a feminist filmmaker. 
Also remarkably overlooked 
are the obvious political implica- 
tions of Klein’s convictions, 
Though the film works towards 
a frenzied appeal against porno- 


straddling a particularly rickety 
fence: while her work and 
convictions ultimately lead her 
to no other logical conclusion, 
she apparently cannot bring 
herself to make so uncomfort- 
able a commitment. Instead, she 
simply ignores the problem. 

The irony of Not a Love 
Story is that with a lighter touch 
it could have been a powerful 
indictment of a very seedy 
business. Had Klein been patient 
enough to approach the subject 
with more restraint, had she 
been a more “passive” film- 
maker and let the evidence 
“reek” for itself, her work 
would have been considerably 
more effective. As it stands, 
though, most of the anger Not a 
Love Story generates is directed 
towards the heavy-handed rhe- 
toric of the film itself, It seems 
oddly appropriate, then, that in 
Burlington, at least, it’s being 
shown in the same theatre as 
The Last Tango in Paris. ” 
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LE $$ reproduce lower bass notes than | realism. You can close your eyes 


most other speakers in their price and sense, for example, that the 
Di $ TOR Ti] O N range.— with less distortion. They guitar 1s just a little behind and to. 
Less distortion beca . make pipe organs sound like pipe the left of the saxophone. It’s 
Yamaha R-300 een full organs, and synthesizers sound like | a lot like being there. That's the 
power with less than 0.015% whatever they're supposed to point, isn’t it? 
distortion. Lessdistortionbecause | SOW like. E 
the Boston Acoustics A-70 speakers L K) K) 


MORE SPATIAL 
REALISM RECORD WEAR 


Our Cybernet CP-200 Direct- 


() 


a When you hear the Boston Drive turntable has a tone-arm so 
Acoustics A-70 speakers for the | advanced that it plays even badly 
first time, the first thing you'll warped records with ease. And 


notice is their remarkable spatial without wear. 


LESS &. MORE 


MORE Less money, more quality. Think of this as 
a $750 system you can get for $599...orasa 


“HEA DR OOM a $599 system that sounds like a $750 system. 


Modern Digital and Direct-to-Disc Either way, it’s a ver y good deal. 
records sound better mostly 
because they capture more of live 
music's Dynamic Range, the range 
from very soft to very loud. 
Because of the Yamaha receiver's 
high “Dynamic Headroom” and the 
Boston Acoustics’ high 
efficiency, this system has a wider 
dynamic range than most. That 
means that the music sounds 
more “‘ive.”’ 


LESS NOISE 


A /ot of fairly expensive stereo 
systems expect you to put up with 
a nasty assortment of hisses, 
rumbles, hums, and crackles. Not 
this one. From phono-preamp to 
speaker outputs, the Yamaha 
R-300 is designed to zap noise. /ts 
phono signal-to-noise ratio Is a 
spectacular 85dB, better than a /ot 
of more-expensive units. And the 
Cybernet turntable, with its ultra- 
quiet olrect-drive motor, won't 
rumble at you, either. 


MORE 
LOW BASS 


Boston-AcousticsA-7O0speakers 


Creative tound 


Bostoncoustics *YAMAHAe Cybernet. J 


At Lafayette Radio in Essex Junction 878-5368 South Burlington (K-Mart Martins Mall) 658-3737 S8arre-Montpelier Road 479-9400 


are efficient — they won't make the 
amp “clip” when the music peaks. 
Less distortion because a special 

filter removes distortion-causing 
subsonics. Less distortion for lots 

of reasons. 
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for Skiing 
This Year’s Student Ski Passes 


By Shannon Floyd 

One of the main attractions 
of winter in Vermont is the wide 
selection of ski areas. Close to 
the University are four major ski 
resorts. Stowe, Mad River Glen, 
Sugarbush and Smugglers’ Notch, 
all offer discount student passes 
to attract college skiers, 

These money-saving oppor- 
tunities are available to people 
holding a full-time validated I.D. 
from any Vermont college. 


Sugarbush, in Warren (tel. 
583-2381) is offering a season 
Superpass to college students for 
$130.00. This includes full-week 
skiing with access to all lifts and 
trails. The pass is valid on all 
holidays except Christmas 
(12/25-1/3) and Washington’s 


Birthday (2/19-2/27). You can ° 


purchase a Sugarbush Superpass 
at the base lodge of the moun- 
taim or at The Downhill Edge in 
Burlington. They will be avail- 
able until December 5. 
Smugglers’ Notch (tel. 644- 
8851) is offering a season pass 


for $130.00, which includes all 
weekends and holidays. They 
also offer a season Bash Badge 
for $23.00 which allows you to 
ski for $9.00 a day. The Super 
Bash Badge costs $28.00 and 
offers an additional bonus at 
Bolton Valley, $5.00 off on a 
‘day ticket ($15.00 instead of 


$20.00). This discount also 
entitles you to night skiing for 
$4.50. 

To ease any transportation 
problem, Smugglers’ Notch will 
Tun a bus from the Billings 
Student Center to the mountain. 
Further information will be 
posted around the campus later 


on in the year, — 
The Stowe ski area (tel. 


253-7311) has designed a 
College Student Season Pass for 
$210.00 which is good for 
weekdays Monday through Fri- 
day. The pass also includes a 
discount rate of $15.00 for a 
day ticket on weekends and 
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holidays (except Christmas). 
These passes are available at The 
Downhill Edge in Burlington, 
Mad River Glen in Waits- 
field (tel. 496-3551) has a 
mid-week pass for $140.00. If 
you buy before October 15 the 
price is only $110.00. The sea- 
son pass includes day skiing for 
$13.00 on weekends and holi- 
days (except Christmas 
12/27-1/3). Mad River Glen is 
also offering a special one month 
pass for either February or 


March. This pass gives the holder - 


access to all lifts and trails 


Monday through Friday for 
$70.00. Applications can be 
found on campus _ bulletin 


boards, and are to be mailed to: 
Mad River Glen, Waitsfield, VT 
05673. 

With the great selection of 


mountains, those who have the _ 


skiing obsession will find them- 
selves spending a small fortune. 
These season passes and dis- 
counts provide an opportunity 
to ease the financial strain of the 
ski season in Vermont. @ 


UV. M's Skiing Phys. Ed. Course 


for Credit 


On the Slopes 


By Susan Barnum 

Tuesday at noon the bell 
fang; Poli. Sci. class was over. 
Jamming my notebook into my 
backpack and my wet mittens 
onto my hands, I rushed out the 
door. Good-bye Woodrow Wil- 
son and the Treaty of Versailles! 
Outside, the sun shone on the 
snow and I was psyched. I was 
80ing skiing for the afternoon 
and getting credit for it too! 


As anyone who has glanced 
through the Physical Education 
class listings has noticed, there is 
4 wide variety of courses being 


free. 


I planned my 1982 spring 
semester schedule with this class 
in mind. First of all, there was 
the gym credit which I needed. 


Another asset was that the class. 


would get me out on the slopes 
once a week. And finally, this 
wasn’t just a course to go skion 
your own, but rather it was an 
organized class which offered 
instruction.. As a native Ver- 
monter who was nevef much of 
a skier, I felt the need to save 
face next to some of my out-of- 
state friends who whizzed down 
the slopes like they’d been born 
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As a native Vermonter who has never 
been much of a skier, I felt a need 

to save face next to some of my out- 
of-state friends who whizzed down the 
Slopes like they'd been born on skis. 


offered by this department. 
ing the Spring Semester one 
Of these courses is downhill 
_ The class, a one-credit 
Spring goes from January until 
Break at the end of 
March, It meets for one after- 
“nN a week, Monday through 


Thursday from 12:30 to about 
+30 or 6:00, The only draw- 
;,» 1 this is that you have to 

~ 4 afternoon completely 
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on skis. 

When enrolling for the 
course, you can sign up as either 
a novice, advanced beginner, 
intermediate, or advanced skier. 
Each group has its own instruc- 
tors who are graduates from the 
Ski Instructor’s course. As an 
instructor you receive either 
credit or money, 

The class meets in the 
parking lot in front of Gutterson 
Field House, where the students 
board a Vermont Transit bus 
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after piling their skis, boots, and 
poles in the luggage compart- 
ment, After everyone boards, 
the bus takes off for Smuggler’s 
Notch ski area in Jeffersonville. 
Smuggler’s, where UVM has held 
its ski classes for the past seven 
years, features three mountains: 
Sterling, Madonna, and Morse, 
and a variety of trails. Accord- 
ing to Janice Lange, the co- 
director of the program, the 
classes probably will be held 
there again this year. 


Considering the size of the 
bus, the winter road conditions, 
and Route 15, it usually takes an 
hour to get there. After skiing 
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for three hours, until 4:30, the 
class rides back to UVM in time 
for supper. 


One thing you do have to be 
aware of if you’re interested in 
the course is that it does cost 
extra money. You have to pay 
for the bus ride out and back 
which cost $55.00 last year. This 
is about $6.00 each day. You 
must also pay for a reduced rate 
half-day ticket, which was $5.00 
last year, with a Smuggler’s Bash 
Badge and $7.50 without.. On 
days when the conditions are 
really bad, and class is cancelled 


‘4 2 : . neg 
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-(blizzards, no snow, etc.) you 
get a $6.00 refund. If you want 
to rent equipment from the ski 
area, that too is an additional 
cost, 


For nine half-days of skiing, 
including transportation and in- 
struction, you pay about 
$120.00. 


For someone like me, who 
doesn’t have a set of wheels and 
wants the skiing practice, I 
figured it was a pretty good deal. 
And while [ was learning (my 
skiing really did improve), I was 
sure having fun! e 
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= frankly speaking 


By Frank Pularchek 

Of the many questions I will 
ask God when I reach those 
pearly gates, one will be why He 
chose the apple as the forbidden 
fruit. There are other fruits more 
dubious in nature, the most 
famous being Truman Capote. 
But the apple? The crisp, round, 
red, juicy apple? 

And what about the other 
abuses of this edible delight? 
Horse turds are called “road 
apples.” People cork a fat pig’s 
mouth with an apple. That 
ugly bump on your throat is 
called an ““Adam’s apple.” Those 
who lack social and moral graces 
are considered “rotten to the 
core.” And “New York City, far 
from being edible unless you 
happen to be Godzilla, calls 
itself “The Big Apple.” 

Now, not all apples were 
created equal. God didn’t make 
little green apples. The Granny 
Smith and Golden Delicious 
varieties, inferior in the Divine 
scheme of things, will not be 
considered in this article. Of 
those apples that are red, pre- 
sumably blushing with pride 
over the fact of their immaculate 
conception, one stands out 
above all others, the Vermont 
McIntosh. 

Which brings me to the 
subject of this article. It is fall in 
Vermont. Soon, busloads of 
geriatrics will fill the Vermont 
countryside, in search of leaves 
reaching their pinnacle of beauty 
in death. The Expos and Red 
Sox will finish in third place. 
Students will be adding and 


The Big Mac 


Ali Curran 

dropping, passing and failing, 
and of course, studying. There is 
little time for anything else. 
Politicians will try to secure 
their place in history. The days 
will grow shorter and colder, as 
will the tempers of those used to 
spending their Sunday after- 
noons in front of a television 
listening to John Madden and 
Pat Summeral, 

Meanwhile, back on the 
farm, our hero hangs by its stem 
from a tree, ready to be eaten. 
The Vermont McIntosh — MMM. 
There is not a better apple for 
eating. 

The McIntosh apple is an 
illegitimate child. No one knows 
who its parents are. John 
McIntosh found the wild tree in 
a field he was clearing on his 
farm in Dundela, Ontario, and 


gave it his name. The old Mac 


was transplanted to Vermont by 
William McIntosh in the mid- 
nineteenth century, where it 
reached its pinnacle of delicious 
development. Not to say, of 
course, that the McIntosh is a 
Delicious apple; it is a McIntosh. 

If you have never seen a 
McIntosh apple before, if you 
have never experienced the 
crunch or taste, here are some 
telltale signs. The Vermont 
McIntosh is the kind of apple 
that makes one salivate upon 
sensual contact. The shape is 
round and delicate, and — how 
do the French say it? Cham- 
pagne sized. Its aroma is tartly 
sweet, making one pucker at the 
nostrils. Its flesh is firm, and 
succulent. And its flavor bites 


The Saga 


By |. M. Dunn 

The Soviets Attempt to Gag 
America. We hear, this pseudo- 
acronistic slogan almost every 
time we sit down to eat. We 
know that SAGA does not have 
the finest cuisine (far from it), 
but it happens to be all we 
unfortunates have. And nothing 
makes my meal more complete 
than the juvenile, petty grie- 
vances of a few mental giants 
about the food that I am trying 
to eat. We know that SAGA is 
waging its own private war with 
constipation. But is this any 
reason for the analogies and 
innuendos that ruin what could 
be a quick, painless meal? 


the tongue with an agreeably 
acidic nectar, 

About a week ago, I went to 
an orchard and picked a bushel 
of these juicy jaw-ticklers with a 
buddy of mine. This buddy of, 
mine, a juicy jaw-tickler in her 
own right, told me to bring my 
raincoat. Being the optimist I 


am, I didn’t. I didn’t even bring} 


my rubber, rainproof boots. It 
rained, and I caught a cold. 

So here I sit, victim of a 
virus, staring at a bushel of 
McIntosh apples. I know how 
good they taste. I know how 
crisply they crunch. I know how 
they tickle the tongue. Unfor- 
tunately, this cold has clogged 
every sense that ever detected 
flavor. I can’t taste a thing. I am 
a tasteless human being. Some 
would say this is no change, I’ve 
always been tasteless. Instead of 
listening to these critics, Ill take 
the advice of an old wife, and 
eat an apple. I sure don’t want 
to go to the infirmary, and wait 
in line. e 


| potatoes and 
. against the wall. Or then there’s 


Circus: 


Food or Fiction 


“Hey man, this jello doesn’t 
break, And this veal patty looks 
to be about my shoesize.” Will 
the geniuses in the reading 
audience give me a break? Will 
the friends of SAGA please try 
to eat instead of play? After 
these preliminary comments and 
a few moments’ discussion on 
whether the thixotropic clays of 
Mt. St. Helens did, in fact, 
trigger the cataclysmic erup- 
tions, these worldly scholars 
begin to toss their food. It starts 
when one of the junior G-men, 
usually the loudest, begins to 
playfully toy with his cherry 
tomatoes, Soon, as if on a 
predestined pattern, his buddy 
(the guy with gravy on his chin) 
picks up his jello cubes. “Hey I 
know those guys at the next 


with them.” Then the wise- 
cracks start about how it would 
go. You know, barricade your- 
selves behind tables; grab all the 
tomatoes from the salad bar; 
bean that guy off the head. 
Everyone laugh. Then there’s my 
favorite. The guy that sits at the 
end of the table, burping every 
utterance, taking a fistful of 
slapping them 


the empty the salt in the soda 


_ trick. The list goes on. 


What drives these boy won, 
ders to cram their entire dinner 
into a glass, to mercilessly Tag on 
the SAGA candy-stripers as th 
slave under the most divine 
mystification? Said one SAGA 
work-study student: “SAGA jg 
hell.” 

There can be only one 
reason why so many Uyy 
students live to knock SAGA, jt 
stems back to the old Psych 4 
textbook: transference. These 
opinionated whiz kids are dig. 
satisfied with their social ang 
academic performances, They 
probably just flunked Sleeping 
101 and blew their noses in 2 
math paper. So what do they 
do? They take out their aggres. 
sions On their food. Could this jn 
fact be a morsel of a clue, a 
tantalizing tidbit, a tasting of 
rhyme and reason? When look- 
ing at this obscure reasoning, we, 
‘can somehow justify slinging our 
pseudo-mashed potatoes at an 
unsuspecting bystander. We’ve 
seen the monkeys on television 
throwing their food. The similar- 
ities are obvious, 

In conciusion, I would like 


to make an aside — Animal 
House, We’ve all seen it, fun and 


funny. And after reading this, 
the famous food fight scene 
comes blazing to mind. But they 
had a legitimate reason for it. 
Brother Bluto was being 
attacked. I know what you're 
thinking. “This guy’s some kind 
of nut. He’s SAGA crazy. Look 
at him. He loves the stuff.” No 
Mikey, he doesn’t like the stuff. 
I am by no means defending 
SAGA. I .am defending my right 
to eat in a civilized manner. And 
no matter how much the kiddies 
complain, the SAGA beast still 
lives on... o 


FOR EVERYONE 


1340 WILLISTON RD. SO, BURLINGTON 863-4871 
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Soles 


“The smart buyers’ 
cheese store” 


LE IT LASTS 
JARLSBERG = 89.9, 


* May be ee for weekend or holiday skiing 


(Reg. “4.59/Ib.) 
Yes, this is a deal and it won’t last long .... just 1000 
Ibs. on hand of this great tasting Swiss cheese. 


at special $15/day rate. 
* Use of all lifts at the “Ski Capital of the East”. 


* $2.2 million expansion program on sunny 
Spruce Peak area 


* Ski mid November thru April 
* Easy accessibility via Stowe Exit #10 of I-89 


No limitations, restrictions, or sales cut-off dates; 
purchase your pass anytime! 


Vt. SUPER SHARP Hunter’s Cheddar ... 53.99 lb. 
New Holland Garlic and Herb Cheese . . . 53.99 Ib. 


(reduced fat and salt) 
Open Sunday, Oct. 3 from noon to 4 pm 


398 Pine Street, Burlington, Vermont 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5:30 Sat. 9:30-5 


e Pass may be purchased by any full- 
time undergraduate student. 

e Proof-.of enrollment plus valid picture 
ID required. 

e Pass valid Monday th ugh Friday 

(except 12/27 -31). 


You can purchase your pass (and get a free $20 store credit!) at: 
The Downhill Edge _ Carroll Reed 
55 Main St., Burlington Champlain Mill, Winooski 
862-2282 655-2756 


For further information, or direct purchase, contact: Marketing 
Dept., Mt. Mansfield Co., Stowe, Vermont 05672. 253-7311 ext.239. 


The Winning Combination: 
Clothing Coordinated at... 


y 1-5 Church St. 
] 3 Burlington 
St Albans 
Montpelier 


Last Chance For 
Refrigerator Rental 


ABETTER WAY 
TO LOOK 
PAT THE WORLD 


aj 


COLD STORAGE RENTAL IS NOW i 
ACT LENS 


OFFERING UVM STUDENTS OUR SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER!! For $50.°/School 
year plus a refundable $15.°° deposit you and 
your roommate can enjoy the convenience of 
food and cold drinks in your room. To have your unit 
delivered to your dorm just call 658-3166 or 
434-4183 evenings.After servicing St.Michaels 
and Champlain Colleges there are a limited 
number of units left. SO DON’T WAIT! 

COLD STORAGE RENTAL 

BOX 385 _ 

RICHMOND, VT 05477 


CSI SOFT CONT 


CSI soft contact lenses can help you look your best and 
jj see your best. They provide sharper vision. And oxygen 
actually passes through the CSI lens to help your eyes 
feel comfortable all day. 

Discover how much better you look and see with CSI 
soft contact lenses. Call for an appointment today. 


FREE TRIAL FITTING 
With Eye Examination 


Dr: Floyd M. Lapidow 
Dr. Reid L. Grayson 


tometrists 
Contact Lens Center Op 37 Lincoln St. 


230 College St.,Burl. — SYNTEX Essex Junction 
658-3330 bd 878-5509 
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random notes 


_————— 
Faculty Senate 
Recommendations 


The Calendar Committee o 
the Faculty Senate is in th 
process of drawing up recom 
mendations for the 1983-198 
and 1984-1985 academic years. 
UVM faculty, staff and student 
can make their views known 
concerning the calendar at open 
hearings, to be held on October 


15 from 12:15-1:15 in Memorial] 


Lounge and on October 18 from 
4:15 to 5:15 in John Dewey 
Lounge. Written statements may 
be sent to Professor James H. 
Overfield, Department of His- 
tory, Wheeler House. 


Transcendental 
Meditation — 


Superior academic perfor- 
mance, improved memory, more 
efficient problem-solving, and 
increased creativity are just 20 
minutes away. Research on the 
Transcendental Meditation pro- 
gram shows that with regular 


SIMS, Students’ Interna- 
tional Meditation Society, will 
be regularly scheduling introduc- 
tory lectures on the TM tech- 
nique at UVM. The next intro- 
ductory lectures will be held on 
Tuesday, Oct. 19, 7 p.m. in the 
seminar room of the Bailey/ 
Howe Library and Wednesday, 
Oct. 20, noon at Marsh lounge in 
the Billings Student Center, For 
information on future lectures, 
look for announcements in the 
Cynic or call 864-0894. . 


Women in 
Politics 


Robin _ Lloyd, 


day, Oct. 7 at 7:00 p.m. 


Auditions 


Auditions will be held at the 
University of Vermont’s Royall 


Tyler Theater for Landscape o 


the Body, a powerful work by 
John Guare portrayed with a 


Citizen’s 
Party Candidate for Congress, 
will speak on women in politics 


in Billings North Lounge, Thurs-| ‘ mini lecture 


play, one song of any style, and 
one short comic impersonation. 
Scripts are available through the 
reserve desk at the Bailey-Howe 
Library. For additional informa- 
tion, call 656-2094. 

Landscape of the Body will 


be performed on November 
17-20 at the Royall Tyler 
Theatre. 


Running and 
Fitness Day 


The Vermont’s Governor 
Council on Physical Fitness is 
sponsoring a Fitness Day, Octo- 
ber 9th at the UVM outdoor 
track starting at 9:30 a.m, 


| The free events include compre- 


hensive fitness evaluations, a 
“Fitness Without 
Injury,” the Cooper’s 12-minute 
run/walk test, and a group 
cool-down stretching routine. 
Participants of all fitness and age 
levels are encouraged to attend. 
This yearly event overall will be 
a good way to monitor your 
fitness level. Don’t miss the fun, 
exciting and educational event. 
More information is available by 
calling: Judy Raven, Vermont 
Department of Health; Jim 


Medicine 
Interviews 


Marsha Sawyer, Director of 
Admissions for Veterinary Medi- 
cine at Cornell University, will 
be interviewing students with 
veterinary interest on the after- 
noon of October 12th, If you 
are interested in setting up an 
interview please call Lorraine 
Ward, Dean’s Office, College o 
Agriculture or stop in. Her 
phone number is 656-2981. 


Intramural 
Officials 
Applications 


The Recreational Sports 
Office is now accepting applica- 
tions for Intramural Basketball 
and Ice Hockey officials and 
scorers. Previous experience pre- 
ferred, but not mandatory. Non 
Work-Study students are 
encouraged to apply. Stop by 
Room 219, Patrick Gymnasium, 
or call x4485, 


UVM Women’s 
Network 


_them know 


‘UVM College Democrats, Yoy 


ounseling 
ing who will disc 
Findings in Women’s Deyejo, 
ment and Communication,” = 


College 
Democrats — 
Set Goals 


Do you want to send g 
strong message to the Reagan 
Administration? Are yoy 
opposed to Student Loan cyt. 
backs, environmental dereguyj,. 
tion, the nuclear arms race, ang 
the destructive effects of Reg. 
ganomics? Send the Republicans 
a message of disapproval and let 
that enough js 
enough. Get involved in the 


can make a difference. For more 
information, call Rob Werner at 
656-2286. Next meeting on 
October 13 at 7:00 p.m. jn 
Marsh Lounge, Billings. 


Fun Run 


On October 16, the Univer- 


Kauffman, Burlington YMCA; or 
Bill Nedde, UVM Physiology lab. 


mosaic of scenes, monologues, 
and original songs. The play 
features several roles for men 


: practice of the technique our 
full mental potential is naturally 
and effortlessly developed, How 


sity of Vermont Student Nurses 
Association will hold a Run-a- 
thon from Montpelier to Bur 


The UVM women’s network 
meets at noon every second 


does it work? The TM technique| and women and is under the ° Tuesday of the month in John| |. } 

etek is a very simple mental tech-| direction of Dr. Herb Propper, Film on Nez Dancin Old Mill for a lington to benefit the 1982 
¢ F nique which is practiced for 20| recently of Emerson College, e A brown bag. All women staff, Chittenden County United Way 
minutes twice a day.and which| who joined the Theatre faculty Pierce Indians faculty and students -are wel- Campaign. The United Way 


helps to fund many area human 
service organizations. When your 
friend or neighbor asks you to 
sponsor, please give generously, 
Remember with your help the 
United Way works, for all of us. 
For more information call Karen 
B. at 863-3861. 


at UVM this fall. Preliminary] 
audition times, which will be by| 
sign-up appointment, will be 
held on Thursday, October 7, 
5-9 p.m., and Friday, October 8, 
4-8 p.m. Interested persons are 
asked to prepare a monologue of 
2-3 minutes in length from any 


come. 

For further information, 
please contact one of the follow- 
ing coordinators: Linda Shonk, 
x2922; Ernie Eschelbach, 
x2959; Ruth Frink, x2230. 

Next meeting, October 12, 


gives the physiology profound 
+ rest — even deeper rest than that} 
+> offered by sleep. This deep rest 
neutralizes the stresses in the 
= physiology which impede full- 
functioning of our nervous sys- 
tems. The result. is clarity of 
mind and efficiency in action. 


The Sociology Dept. pre- 
sents the film J Will Fight No. 
More Forever — the story of 
Chief Joseph and the Nez Pierce 
Indians — on October 12, 
1982, at 7 p.m. in 413 Water- 
man, FREE. 


> : 
be Seniors wishing to interview with the following SERVI CES 
Es employers must have a credential file set up and Attention Senior Marketing Majors! Typing done, Term papers, Resumes, | 


Like some experience run- 
ning a small business? I could use 
your help! Call 656-3228, 8-4:30 and 
ask for Nancy. 

Alpine Ski Racing Coach -III’s and 
IV’s, Christmas and weekends, Nov. 
-March. Jay Peak Ski Area, Jay, Vt. 
Call Mike Durand, 802-988-2904 
weekends, 514-761-3064 week. 


must submit their resumes, in person, to the Ctr. 


for Career Development on the following dates: 


74 Audi Fox, Looks and runs well 


Letters, you name it! $1.20/page, © 
$1150 or best offer. Call 862-5096 y 


double-spaced. Call 864-7128. 


Excellent Typing, IBM, 11 years e 
perience. Free copy editing, every” 
page guaranteed perfect! Term” 
Manuscripts, Theses, © 
Medical, Legal, Resumes, Cor-* 
espondence, Rush Jobs. Margaret © 
Goodhart, Downtown Burlington, — 


October 5-11 
Lord & Taylor 


Smith, Batchelder 
& Rugg 

Sterling Winthrop 
Research Institute 


Oct. 11-15 


Oct. 4-8 

Internat] Paper 

Nat'l Security Agency 
Northeast Utilities 
US. Navy/Eng. Prog. 
Naval Civ. Personnel 


Ski Smuggler’s Notch Season passes 
and Bash Badges with unlimited use. 
Special rates for students, families, 
nd youths. For more information 
ll: Eileen at 656-2283 or Gayle at 


Ar ZnO 


Volunteers Needed for a study 
evaluating the effectiveness of cur- 


Fe a nl ae CE od ol el ek oe i Al ee ea 
Cs ae ak ant ed 2 nahn wily 


are Computervision Corp. Two Old Children’s School House — rent medications used in the treat 
Ler care Ener County of L.A. - Office of Desks30 inches high and 24 inches ment of acne, will last 12 weeks, is 
| US. Deg: 08 Eaerny Engineering safe, effective and free. For more in- 
: USS. Peace Corps NOAA fo, call the Dermatology Unit, UVM, 


Mitre Corporation 656-4570. 


LONDON 


Take UNIVERSITY OF 
MARYLAND courses in . 
LONDON. Further experience 
London through field trips and 
living with a British family, 


United Illuminating 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: 
Seniors wishing to interview with the following graduate schools must sign- 
up at the Ctr. for Career Development from Oct. 11-13: 
Western New England College New Hampshire College 
School of Law Graduate School 
Northeastern University/ Association of Community Organ- 
Graduate Engineering izations for Reform Now (ACORN) 


___(not a graduate school) 
TREER WORKSHOPS are being conducted by the Career 


-Shirts Professionally screen 
rinted. For dorms, sororities, frater- 
ities, parties, etc. First quality, ex- 
cellent reputation. Sweats, shorts, 
rseys and many others available. 
‘SS. Designs, Inc, Student Rep. 


Wanted: Portable sewing machine in; 
good working condition. Call Bev,: 
x3024 mornings or 985-2801 after 
noons and evenings. 


tee ee eek pees tigen eh be eres RE FET © Gale ru 
" ener faery, ¢ (itt dig oe oY 
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i) : 
i\) Superbrau is here. Brew your own 

{ Development Staff. beer and enjoy the highest quality Spano sie a Natural Food Feasts every Wed. 
i‘ of Workshop Time/Place Title of Workshop European taste at the lowest price Study Abroad Ofiice — evening at 6:00. In Burlington, 
a ae 2-4 pm, CCD How to Interview possible. Experience it! Dist. by Reditehaltey lae! private house, good vibrations. 
a 4 Spectral Enterprises. Call 864-0935 onegs rats 862-7069 for info. and reservations. 5 — 
“¥ Mon. 10/11 57 pm, CCD ‘Yow to Prepare a Resume engage (301) 4649083 

| | | 2-4 pm, CCD How to Prepare a Resume ae ee Ss — 

. hi Tues. 10/12 5.7 pm, CCD How to Prepare a Resume : 
af . 

a 3-5 pm, CCD How to Interview 

HE Wed. 10/13 57 pm,CCD — How to Prepare a Resume 

4:1 Thurs. 10/14 2-4 pm, CCD How to Prepare a Resume 


———— 
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BEVERAGE 
aif WAREHOUSE 


EPISCOPAL 
SERVICES 
ON CAMPUS: 


Thursdays: 6:30 p.m. 


OCD, Ctr. for Career Development, is located at 332 S. Prospect St. 


| 
| 


ee ee ee ne 


~ \¢ Ay l) @ yr 
| KP IS IN WINOOSKI Newnan Center 
Ga ( Refreshmants. 
3 Lowest Prices Largest Selection 
Fi ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 
. Sundays: 8:00 & 10:15 a.m. 
Cancer Society: A Vt. State Liquor Agency 
~J 


~{ THUR lO/ / 
‘|SPORTS 


Tennis - women, Colby-Sawyer 
3:30. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ann a QS 


a ‘ on 7 7 ——"s 
a Oe Se : —<e — Satin ; is 
4% CGR? CFR eh fs Gt te 


SAT IO/9 


SPORTS 


Soccer - men, at Rhode Island 
(0:30 

Cross Country - men. at St 
Lawrence. 12:00 

Tennis - men, Boston University 
1.00 


FILM 


IRA Film, The Song Remains the 
Same, 235 Marsh Life Science 
2:30, 7:00, 9:30 & midnight. 


/MEETING 


-* = 


DANCE 


Contra and Square Dance with the: 
Green Mountain Volunteers, caller 
Ben Bergstein, at Vermont Conser- 
vatory of the Arts, Montpelier. 
$3.00, dancing for everyone. no 
experience necessary. 8:00 


UVM Society for Research on 


Lindsay Hopkins 


Soccer - women, Brown 1:00 
Volleyball - women, at Southern 
Conn. Invitational. 6-00 Open Class Sailboard Race 


= Around Juniper at Private West 
ile ie cele che PaaS Shelburne’ Point, Ver- 


Vt. High School College Fair, 
Patrick Gymnasium. 9 am - 12:30 
pm. 7-9 pm. 


Parapsychology’s first meeting of | 
the ‘82-83 year. room 115 Com- 
mons, Living/Learning Ctr. Stanley 
Krippner will speak on Parap- 


Information Sessions about 
Academic internships and 
volunteering. Call for an appoint 
ment, Center for Service Learning 
X2062. 10:00. 


National Alumni Phonathon, bdse- 
ment of Waterman. 6:30 


WORKSHOP 


Financing a College Education 
presented by Vermont Student 
Assistance Corporation (VSAC), 
Church Street Center, FREE. 7.30 


Preventive Health Care, Dr Thomas 
Busby, sponsored by the Church 
Sreet Center, location to be an 
nounced, FREE. 7:30 


acid rain. its effects on soils. 
woter, and vegetation, and 
describes some: of the research 
curently undenway at UVM 

Presented by Tim Scherbatskov 
Botany Dept. at the Church Street 
Center, FREE. 7:30 


inter Varsity Christian Fellowship 
will sponsor G speaker, Cliffe 
Knectle, in. front of Bailey/Howe 
Library 11-00 


SLIDE SHOW 


Will and Jane Curtis \y)\\\ present 
W sie show on The World of 
George Perkins Marsh (\80\\882), 
Vermont Naturalist and scholar 
Od a founder of the Conserva- 
tion Movement: Projection Room 
of Bailey/Howe Library. presented 
by Bailey/Howe Library, Center for 
Research on Vermont. and En- 
wronmental Studies Program. 
FREE and open to the public. 4.00 


FILM 


SA Fim, Last Waltz, 8105 ‘Angell 
lecture Cr 7:00 & 9.30 


MUSIC 


Slade Hall Coffehouse presents 
som Beaven, $\50 ot the door 


Al. 
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OCTOBER 


SPORTS 


Volleyball - women, at Southern 
Conn. Invitational. 6:00 


field Hockey, Plymouth State. 
3:30 


LECTURE 


Philosophy Dept. presents John 
Dewey Memorial Lecture of Pro- 
fessor Joel Feinberg, Exploitation 
With And Without Harm, 3403. 
Given Bidg. 4:00 


Pe 


A- , 


MEETINGS 


Vermont Christian Fellowship, 
B32, Living/Leaming Ctr. 6:30 


UVM Medieval Club, !04 Old Mill 
7-00 ' 


READING 


Ron Rubin, poet and author, will 


read a selection of his poetry as 
eat of the Fall Poetry Reading 
ries at the Church Street Center 
Wonations are requested. <.00 


ANYTIM 


a 


, 1982 


SUN IO/IO 


SPORTS 


Soccer - women, Yale. |:00 


MISCELLANEOUS 


mentof Waterman. 2:00 - 5:00. 


MON IO/I 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Information Sessions about 
academic internshios and 
volunteering, please call Center 
for Service Learning for an ap- 
pointment, 656-2062. ‘||:00 


National Alumni Phonathon, base 
ment of Waterman. 6:30 - 9:30. 


SEMINAR 


Dr. R. Blakemore, Dept. of 
Microbiology, ‘University of New 
Hampshire, Ecological and 
'| Physiological Aspects of Bacterial 
Magnetism, \05 Marsh Life 
Science. 4:10 


Study Skills Series presents Improy- 
ing Attitude and Academic Effec- 
fiveness Through Hypnosis, Deep 
Relaxation and Imagery, Richard 
Does of Counseling and Testing, 
Maine Lounge of Christie 
edstone Campus. 7:00 


National Alumni Phonathon, base- 


mont, for registration and infor- 


Claire Di Pietru N 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Information Sessions abou 
academic internships and 
volunteering, please call for an 
appointment, Center for Service 
Learning, X2062. 10:00. 


National Alumni Phonathon, base. 
J ment of Watetman. 6:30 - 9:30 


Stay Healthy and Happy, 
Semester Series, Women and Sport, 
with Laura Peterson and Mandy 
Hotchkiss of Recreation Sports, 
Austin Main Lounge, East Cam- 
ous. 7:00 


SPORTS 


Field Hockey, at St Lawrence 
4:00 


Tennis - women, at Skidmore 
4:00 


WORKSHOP 


Keeping a Personal Journal with \ial 
Wooas of Center for Service Lear- 
ning, 3rd floor conference room, 
4] South Prospect St. 4:00 


FILMS 


FREE movie of the story of Chief 
Joseph and the Nez Pierce In- 
dians, I Will Fight No More 
Forever, presented by Sociology 
Dept., 413 Waterman. 7:00 


SA Films, J am My Films, and La 
Soufriere, BIO6 Angell Lecture Ctr 
7:00 & 9:30 


SPECIA 


Mon.- Tues.- Wed. Only 
shampoo, Haircut& Blowadry 


$10.00 


Jane- Kay- Kathy 
Walk-ins Welcome! 


972 Church st. 


(Over Burl. Shoe Repair) 


863-6908 


{MISCELLANEOUS 


sychology in the Soviet Union, «| 
ae welcome. 6:00 


MUSIC 


Burlington Friends of Music present 
Vermont Youth Orchestra, Fall 
Concert, Burlington High School, 
information, 658-3199 or 
862-3360. 7:00 


FILM» 


SA Films, Beyond the Valley of the 
Dolls; and Au Fou, Bi06 Angell 
L 


SPORTS 


Soccer - men, Bridgeport. 3:00. 


Cross Country - men, Vermont 
State Meet, Burlington. 3:00 


Cross Country - women, Vermont 
siate Meet, Burlington. 3:00 


Cultural Volunteer Training Pro- 
gram; Ancient, Fleming Museum. 
10:00 

National Alumni Phonathon, base. 
ment of Waterman. 6:30 - 9:30 
Information sessions about 
academic internshios and 
volunteering, please call for an 
appointment, Center for Service 
Leaming, X2062. 2:00 


SEMINAR 


Dr. Mary Helen Goldsmith, Dept. of 
Biology, Yale University, The Chemi- 
osmotic Hypothesis and Polar Auxin 
Transport, \O5 Marsh Life Science. 
4:10 


FILM 


English Dept. presents Casablanca, 
screening followed by talk and 
Giscussion, FIREE.. {Ol Votey. 4:00 


WORKSHOP 


Alen Dorsch, The Politics of the 
Health Care System: History, Dilem- 
ma and Solutions, Church Street 
Center, FREE 7-30 


27 - 10/7, Wayne Filan, Works in 
Glass and Platinum, \he Gallery, (iv. 
ing/Leaming Center, UVM 


10M - 10/21, Barbara Leoff Burge, 
Windows, Waters and Women, [-e 
cen Works, Reception. Monday 


Os ae | aoe ©) a9 
inG/Learning Ch 


Ihe Gallery, Liv 


Colburn Gallery 

Fall 1982 Faculty Show 
Williams Hall 
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F ALPINE « or 
NORDIC: 


We Have Fun Ski «x 
Packages For You 


ROSSIGNOL or : 
DYNASTAR SkIs $1795 


LOOK BINDINGS $80 
KERMA POLES $20 
MOUNTING $10 
ENGRAVING $5 


TOTAL $290 


PACKAGE 
PRICE $199 


NO WAX PKG, 


TRAK SKIS $80° TRAK SKIS $110” 
LEATHER BOOTS 35% LEATHER BOOTS 6 Sg 
ROTTEFELLA BIND. 10° | ROTTEFELLA BIND. 10° 
FIBERGLASS POLES 12 FIBERGLASS POLES 12” 
MOUNTING 5° MOUNTING 5 


TOTAL $142° TOTAL $172 
PKG. ae PKG. $109% 


REMEMBER 
EXCELLENT SELECTION WE HAVE ONE OF THE 


SKI PARKAS, SKI SWEATERS 
WARM UPS, SRETCH PANTS | FINEST SELECTIONS OF | 


% OFF 
UP TO 50% O | THE NORTH COUNTRY 


Smuggler’s Notch and Bolton Valley 
Will Be Selling Passes and 
Bash Badges this Sat. from 10-5 _. 
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Ours is a drinking society, and 
growing efforts to protect people 
from the nation’s most heavily 
abused drug have become part of 
the “politics of the times.” Coali- 
tions such as M.A.D.D. (mothers 
against drunk driving) and S.A.D.D. 
(students against drunk driving) 
have formed during the past few 
years, and much national media 
news coverage has been devoted to 
the dangers of alcohol. 

D.W.I. (driving while intoxica- 
ted) arrests in Burlington alone 
have almost doubled in the past five 
years. A project of the National 
Institute on Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism Division of Prevention 
in Maryland projected that 26,000 
people will be killed by drunk 
drivers, and another 750,000 
seriously injured this year. Statistics 
show that the 16-24 year old age 
group causes 44 percent of night- 
time fatal alcohol-related accidents, 
and is responsible for the disfigur- 
ing of 40,000 other drivers. 

Part of this abuse stems from a 
contingent that is not legally old 
enough to drink. A larger section is 
closer to home — college students. 
And as drinking has increased on 
college campuses (studies have 
shown drinking to be the number 


‘fraternity house and 


the number of all-campus “beer 
blasts,” “Blow outs,” “Keggers:” 
Fraternity parties. 

* KK KK 

* On September 18, a 17-year- 
old was “bagged D.W.1., completely 
snookered”’ according to Vermont 
Liquor Control Representative Wal- 
ter McCreedy. After being followed 
by the police and questioned, it was 
determined that he had received the 
alcohol at a UVM frat party. 

* In a similar incident, a 16- 
year-old was stopped by police and 
found under the same conditions. 

* In August, a member of Phi 
Delta Theta fell off the roof of his 
is not in 
school this semester due to the 
accident, which was not alcohol 
related and did not take place at an 
all-campus party. 

* Two weeks ago, two students 
fell from the roof of Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon fraternity. One is in critical 
condition. The other — in stable 
condition. Again, not alcohol- 
related, and not an all-campus 
party. 

So when the Vermont Liquor 
Control Board and the Chittenden 
County States Attorney decided 
last week to begin enforcing a 
pre-existing law pertaining to the 


In the meeting, attended by fraternity members and the local press, frat presidents were informed 
of the Vermont Liquor Board's alcohol policy and the decision to begin enforcing a law regulating 
l- a law all campus parties were in violation of. 
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By Justine Kaplan one form of entertainment) so have 


Vermont Liquor board members Walter McCreedy, Gary Bullard, Chittenden County State's At 
torney Mark Keller and Dean of Students Keith Miser hold an informational session on the subject 


of “all campus parties.” 


regulation of alcohol — a law that 
‘all campus” parties are in violation 
of — they were initially met with 
much bitterness and debate. Signs 
were hung around campus with 


messages such as “‘Liquor inspectors 
eat Quiche,” “Unplug the kegs and 
plug the liquor board,” and “Screw 
the liquor board, all campus drug 
party.” 

According to fraternity mem- 
bers, these signs were only a joke, 
and placed “by a few guys that 
needed to do something really 
quick to try to blow it off, we were 
so mad,” said one member of 
Kappa Sigma. “The signs were put 
up with a vein of humor,” added 
Interfraternity Council President 
and member of Delta Psi Tim 
Kelleher. “It was a normal reaction 
— atypical reaction.” 

Most fraternity | members, 
because of “‘bad press,” refused to 
comment on the situation. “They 
(the press) took the alcohol prob- 
lem and made it seem like the 


fraternities’ fault,” said Kelleher. 
Kelleher, a spokesman for the 
fraternities group, said that he 


thinks it’s “unfortunate that the 
situation came up now. There was 
hostility. at first, we’ve been doing 
this (having all-campus parties) for 
years and then all of a sudden we’re 
told we can’t. 

“All the frat presidents met last 
Monday and it was a productive 
meeting. They know where they 
stand and they are unified in their 


) fu Gary Hart ‘Slams Reagan Mynocrien nape 7 
History of Fraternities Examined...page 25 


stance to find out what the limits 
are and to follow them while 
maintaining their social life. Per- 
haps in the future we may lobby to 
change the laws. The frats are using 
this to their benefit and advantage 
rather than as a detriment to their 
social and community life.” 

In a letter hand-delivered by 
Dean of Students Keith Miser to all 
fraternity presidents on October 7, 
the reasons for the Liquor Board’s 
decision to enforce the liquor laws 
were stated as follows: “It was felt 
that the number of all-campus 
parties is increasing, community 
noise is a continuing problem, and 
recent accidents have raised a 
concern over the health and safety 
of students.” 

Although the roof accidents 
were unassociated with alcohol, 
Miser said that the fraternity houses 
are hosting parties way beyond the 
capacity they should hold, thereby 
becoming a detriment to safety. He 
added, “‘at a 25 kegger, drinking is 
the major emphasis instead of the 
party having a social emphasis like 
dorm parties. It is-this dependency 
for alcohol on campus that con- 
cerns us.” 

Miser also suggested that there 
has been pressure from downtown 
bars for years to enforce the liquor 
laws. “They feel if they’re spending 
millions of dollars on licenses and 
insurance, everyone else should 
too.” 

Continued on page 6 
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Save on Sweater classics. 
Your choice 14.99 to 24.99 


Sweaters for her. 


A. Shetland type contrast tipped crew neck button cardigan. 70% New Zealand Wool, 30% Acrylic. Full fashioned. 
Machine washable, machine dryable. Sizes 34-42 19,99 


B. All over design fisherman shawl collar cardigan with belt. 100% Acrylic. Heavy weight. Full fashioned. Two 
pockets, machine washable, machine dryable. Natural only. Sizes 34-42 45 99 


C. All over cable stitch button vest with two pockets. 100% Acrylic. Full fashioned. Machine washable, machine 
dryable. Sizes 34-40 14.99 


Sweaters for him. 


D. Double knit ski crew neck pullover with striped yoke. 100% Acrylic, Full fashioned, machine washable and 
dryable.Sizes S ML XL 19.99 


Bema mvecprushed annie |soquard crewneck Pullover’ [h% ACHE ee eee perl loa 
dryable. Sizes SML XL 47.99 


F. 100% cotton all over cable crew neck pullover. Comes in assorted colors. SizesSMLXL 24.99 
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nt rates since World War 
‘tinued inflation, and a 
job market freeze already 
ing the post-World War II 
by boom population, and the 
nt hikes in tuition, what can 
“real world” promise today’s 


VM’s faculty to see whether or 
t professors had noticed any 


 p00d students for he same 
tg were before, and bad stu- 
are bad students. I can’t really 
there is a difference.” - 


ssor Barry Guitar, Com- 
ce Disorders, 

working here since 1976, 
ly noticed anything really 


| system.” 


Professor Malcolm Severance, 
Business Administration 
“Students are more pro- 
fessionally oriented. It has been 
a distinct trait for 10 years. 
They are majoring in more job 


opportunity and professional 
| areas. g : 
LM easy 0 aching and see ee 
Lt a ie Engineering and Busi- 

ness Administration 
Wy ments. They are the beneficiaries 
_ of the trend. Students are 
studying more academic pro- 
_ grams for a better opportunity — 
to get a starting job. Now that | 


depart- 


competition for enrollment is so 


competitive, the students are 


also more grade oriented. They 


_view doing well academically as 


the basis of grades to get into a 
program, more so than academic 
learning, particularly those who 
want to transfer into the pro- 
grams after having established a 
major at the University. A high 
performance level and grade 
onentation are the emphasis 
now. Also, those who come into 
the University as Business Ad- 
ministration or Engineering 
majors who want to go to 
graduate school, as many do, 
have to get.the grades, 

“It’s a distinct trend that 
has been dominant in the late 
70’s, and early 80’s.” 


Assistant 
_ Yarian, Religion 
“The students seem to be 


Civil Engineering — 


“There has been no oventL 
change and just about the same — 
distribution of attitude. I have 


seen no real significant change.” 


Dr. Bud Etherton, Botany 

“I wouldn’t say it’s great. In 
the science department students 
are quite serious about their 
studies. A change isn’t that 
perceptible upon the kind of 
things | have seen. They always 


: have oe as serious as they are 
now. : 


$% 


in the work tuned in. it 5 hard to tell 
because the classes I teach really aren’t in 
a job-related field so there S Bo ay 


Professor : 


more concerned about the 
future, their own future and 
security. This has been happen- 
ing during the last 4-5 years, 
and it was a noticeable change. 
You can even see it in the dress; 
the students are more. style 
conscious, 

“In this department in ‘the 
eatly 70’s, we had 40-50 majors, 
and many students would get 
interested after taking some 
courses, Now that number has 
easily been cut in half, In the 
early 70’s, it was easier to pursue 
an inherent talent, not a real job 
connection, The majors that we 
do have are double majors, they 
are not taking such a risk any- 
more. The students are in more 
job-oriented majors.” 


Photos by Chris Gee 


Associate Professor Jeff ets, 


about it in seminars now, and how job 


models of UVM, the stepping stone to 
‘getting a good job with respect to having 
to get a job as a result of Las oe: 
eXpenence, 


‘Stanley 


Associate Pistecas lan Wodey Depart. 
ment of Botany iy 

“There has been a change | in general. 
I have been teaching 20 years and there 
has always been a constant change. For 
the last five years the changes have been 
toward job orientation. | am_ talking 


orientation is one of the most prominent 


es pencil, incindieg 


_Robae Griffen, Profe 

| tion and Curriculum Development _ 
“Yes, in a general sense, stu len 
taking teacher education courses have 
changed. I think a big difference between 
now and then was the Viet Nam War. 
Students then had a strong public con- 
“sciousness not to be interested in grades, 
_but on important personal problems, 
Now it seems students are more grade 
conscious, more career-oriented, 

“My expectations have also changed. 
Emphasis in the early 70’s was on the 
lack of vigor theory, more of a humanis- 
tic education, Today it reflects, as does 
everything else, the political and econo- 
mic condition, and careérs are more of a 
concern, 

“{ think it’s more of 4 progression 
than’a change though; students of the 
80’s aren’t like the students of the 


' 50’s, which they have been compared to. 
' They aren't really docile students running 
‘after grades, and they also have a degree 


of social consciousness and  self-aware- 
ness, a progression from the 60's, Stu- 
dents are more critically aware now,” 
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editorial 


Losing the Ideal 


The NCAA's recent proposal calling for a cut in the number 
of schools competing at the Division I level might be taken as 
an effort to insure that all schools in the top tier have broad- 
based athletic programs. Indeed, the NCAA claims this is the 
reason. After all, they argue, no one wants a school that can’t 
be competitive in a number of Division I sports. 

Perhaps. But, if one digs a little deeper into the NCAA's 
motives, it becomes apparent that this is little more than a 
cloak intended to disguise a more important, which is to say, 
monetary, reason for the proposal. 

The logic is simple. The Division I athletic powerhouses — 
the Alabamas, Oklahomas, Penn States, and Nebraskas — 
know they can get much more than the $250,000 they receive 
every time their football teams appear on national television. 
They resent the fact that a good amount of the cash generated 
from a game.played by their team is collected by the NCAA, 


and used to fund sports played by the relative midgets in 


Division I, like UVM. The Vermont ski team, as an example, 
traveled to Montana last spring courtesy of big-time college 
football money. As Assistant Athletic Director Richard Farn- 
ham says, “Comparing UVM and a school like Oklahoma is 
like comparing apples and watermelons.” 

So what better way to soothe these behemoths than to cut 
the number of those sharing in the pie? Kick out the weak 
links that can’t draw a certain number of fans (3500) to their 
basketball games. Do away with those who don't give half of 
the scholarships to which they're entitled. Kick them out. No 
better way. The NCAA knows good and well that, if they 
don't appease these pigskin institutions, those same big 
schools will take the next logical step and negotiate their own 
TV contracts (they're trying awfully hard already). And that 
would mean no money for anyone. Not for the NCAA. Not 
for UVM. No one — except the teams playing on the screen. 

All of which leaves UVM nowhere to look but down. 
Down to Division II. 

“The proposal is out of context with the real philosophy of 
the NCAA,” said Farnham. “The NCAA exists to improve 
collegiate athletic programs, not to see how much money its 
members can make.” 

And yet this seems to be the path the proposal is taking . If 
it should pass, UVM, because of its lack of a football team, 
would have to lower all but one of its varsity sports to Divi- 
sion II. Almost surely, the quality of the athlete attracted to 
UVM would also decline. 

But more upsetting is the thought of those standing to gain, 
and gain a lot, from the proposal. Institutions like Alabama, 
which, given the choice, would probably renovate the 
restrooms at Bear Bryant's sacred stadium before doing 
similar work on dorms and classrooms, would reap an enor- 
mous profit. 

Meanwhile, many schools, a lot of them bunched in the 
east, would lose what revenue they do gain from athletics — 
and they would lose it while apparently trying to uphold the 
NCAA's ideal of the scholar-athlete. 

It’s a case of the tail wagging the dog,” said Farnham. 
“Big-time football and basketball control the NCAA.” 

Whether the proposal will take effect in its present form is 
unclear. But that it was even conceived tells us much about 
the warped priorities in college sport today. 


— Alex Nemerov 


Not a Love Story... 


To the Editor: 

After ignoring reports that 
the Cynic panned Not a Love 
Story, I went to see it; then I 
read Benjamin Svetkey’s review. 
Although he makes some valid 
criticism of the film (e.g. the 
lack of differentiation between 
erotica and pornography, and 
the issue of censorship being 
ignored), his primary objection 
to the film not only fails to 
understand it, but ignores points 
it clearly states. That “all 
women — and only women — are 
the victims’’ was not the message 
I understood at all. Robin 
Morgan discussed this issue at 
length. She realizes that both 
men and women are the victims 
and she emphasized her working 
with her husband and son as an 
indication that men are indeed 
affected adversely by pornogra- 
phy. They are victimized by the 
role-models portrayed in the 
imagery. The male porn star was 
expressing his own  disgust/ 
degradation; why would he have 
decided to stop being involved in 
such films? Further, Svetkey 
claims that the issue of “men 
exploiting other men” was not 
explored in the film, Consider 
the men luring men into the 
peep shows. It is true that Klein 
did not blatantly express this 
issue, but it was certainly 
obvious to me. 

By implying that Linda Lee 
Tracey exchanges one exploiter 
(pornography) for another 
(Klein), Svetkey shows his 


ignorance of feminism. Klein 


letters 


sought to raise Tracey’s con-~ 


sciousness, to help her realize 
how pornography functions in 
our culture. Tracey does not 
become Klein’s puppet; Tracey’s 
“preaching” evolves into a real 
discussion with people on that 
street. In the final scene, Tracey 
has come to understand for 
herself the real issues involved 
and how they have affected her 
on a personal as well as political 
level. 

Svetkey wanted Klein to be 
more “passive,” to “‘let the 
evidence ‘reek’ for itself.”’ Here, 
he ignores the distinction be- 
tween a movie about porno- 
graphy and an actual pornogra- 
phic movie. If Klein had been 
passive or more objective, the 
movie would have been sheer 
pornography itself, and _ the 
message of the film would never 
have been related. Pornography, 
whether blatant or subtle, per- 
vades our culture; the con- 
sciousness of women and men 
cannot be raised by simply 
showing more pornography and 
assuming that we will “get the 
message.” Svetkey is obviously 
one of those who missed it, even 
when it was clearly expressed. 

Also, it may be “oddly 
appropriate” for Svetkey that 
Not a Love Story and The Last 
Tango in Paris are at the same 
theatre; it is sadly ironic that his 
review is in an issue of the Cynic 
with a cover story entitled, 
“Feminism Explored.” Maybe 
he should read it. 

Deborah Schwartz 


...Not a Fair Review? 


To the Cynic: 

Benjamin Svetkey responds 
strongly, defensively I think, to 
the film Not a Love Story: A 
Motion Picture About Pornogra- 
phy. 1 don’t think he has done 
justice to the film and so I 


# would like to present a different 


perspective — not necessarily 
more objective but certainly of 
equal validity and thought. 

Not a Love Story is about 
pornography and is _ against 
pornography. The two concepts 
are not mutually exclusive in the 
same presentation. There is no 
pretense on the part of the 
filmmakers: the title Not a Love - 
Story states their position clear- 
ly. That the filmmakers take a 
stand does not invalidate their 
work; in fact, I have not. yet 
encountered a presentation of an 
important human issue that does 
not implicitly or explicitly con- 
tain a bias. This is human. 

There is no screaming on 
the part of the makers of this 
movie, and | resent Svetkey’s 
appeal to an age-old image of 
screaming, hysterical women 
who don’t really know what 
they are screaming about but 
enjoy venting their emotions. 
Perhaps Svetkey would like to 
invoke premenstral tension or 
menopausal mood swing here as 
well. Pornography, | am sorry to 


inform Svetkey, is a _ male- 
dominated business, as most 
businesses, especially lucrative 
ones, are. Women are a vital 


aspect to the business of prosti- 
tution, but it is pretty obvious 
that it is pimps (read men) that 
reap the _ profits, The very 
inclusion of Suze Randall points 
to the fact that women can 
damage other women as well as 
men by their participation in 


pornography, among other acti- 
vities, It is amusing that Svetkey 
notes Randall’s presence as a 


blatant example then states that 
this is a phenomenon that the 
filmmakers do not adknowledge. 

The most amazing state- 
ment by Svetkey is that the film 
tries to present pornography as 
damaging only to women. Inter- 
views with a variety of men, 
including pornographers, illus- 
trate the repressive, emotionally 
damaging effect pornography 
has had on them. . 

I’m not going to continue to 
refute Svetkey point by point. I 
could do it, but it’s getting 
tedious. Let it suffice to say that 
this woman found Not a Love 
Story important, informative 
and realistic. My own opinion 
has already been influenced by 
the book Pornography and 
Silence by Susan Griffin, Harper 
Books, 1981, and I recommend 
this book to anyone who has 
ever thought about pornography 
and more especially, to anyone 
who has not. I strongly urge 
anyone who read  Svetkey’s 
review and questioned if a film 
could really be as worthless as he 
portrays Not a Love | Story 
to be to please see the film for 
yourself, 

The interview in the same 
Cynic issue with Chris Davis in 
reference to the Melissa Wal- 
bridge murder is a graphic and 
painful illustration that if there 
is even the slight possibility of a 
connection between  porno- 
graphy and violence we had 
damned well find out what it is. 

Sincerely, 

Laura L, Gentile 

624 Caynaga Heights Rd. 
Ithaca, NY 14850 
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Feminism Reexplored 


To the Editor: 

I would like to clarify a 
misrepresentation of my beliefs 
as quoted in last week’s article 
on feminism (‘‘Feminism Ex- 
plored,” Oct. 7, 1982). In 
discussing the ‘“‘essence’ of 
women’s groups, I was quoted as 
follows: “[It is] to give females 
the feelings of power, effective- 
‘ness, and leadership — something 
they can only feel in all female 

_ groups.” In fact, I disagree with 
this statement, specifically due 

_ to the inclusion of the word 

a “only.” had 
_ All female organizations 
allow women an opportunity to 
‘experience positive interactions 
without the power-struggles fre- 
quently present in male-female 
groups. Traditionally most 
women have been trained to 
Temain passive in the presence of 
men, and to varying degrees are 
suppressed by the male shadow. 
Taking away that shadow pro- 
vides an arena for exploring the 
vast range of participatory roles 
possible which might previously 
have been closed off to women 
by sex-role stereotypes imposed. 


om 
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Having once tapped into feelings 
of power and assertive participa- 
tion, women can carry this 
experience into any setting. 

By saying this I do not 
intend to imply that women’s 
groups are the only place for 
women to experience their own 
power and leadership skills. 
Their whole point is to build 
feelings of self-worth to be used 
every day in the larger world. 
The same power-struggle affects 
men, in a different way of 
course, and likewise men would 
benefit from the formation of 
their own organizations to deal 
with sexism. 

The eventual goal of femi- 
nism is that it will no longer be a 
necessary movement, that is, 
that both sexes will enjoy equal 
status in society. We are in 
process, and at this. point 
women’s groups are an invalu- 
able element in moving toward 
that goal. oa 

Betsy Brigham 


WORC Thanks 


To the Editor: 
In response to the article 
‘Feminism Explored,’ we as 


65 Main Street 
Burlington, VT 
862-2282 


Offer good through Nov. 15 


“Will Warren 


members of the Women’s Organ- 
ization and Referral Center 
would like to clarify a part 
of our organization that was not 
clearly portrayed. Organization- 
ally, WORC is a women’s group, 
but that is not to say men are 
excluded. We welcome everyone 
because we realize the impor- 
tance of informing the student 
body on women’s issues. In this 
respect, we hope Mathias Dubi- 
lier’s article has increased the 
awareness of students to the 
concerns of women. 

Gillian Siegel 

Lisa Pritchard 


Editor’s Note 


In last week's article on feminism 
Sam Bartlett was mistakenly quoted as 
having said he felt “uncomfortable” 
and “unwanted” at one of the 
Women’s Organizational and Referral 
Center's first meeting. The quote 
should have been attributed to Jack 
Noble who was referring to a meeting 
last spring. 


VT. COLLEGE STUDENTS: 


Ski thru’82-83* at Sugarbush North for just $130— and get a $20 
store credit when you buy your pass at The Edge! 


The North Ridge chairlift has opened new skiing terrain, providing 
additional access to the summit. The 5,670 foot chairlift means more 
runs and more value for your skiing dollar— at the area which hada 
7 month ski season last year! Get your SUPERPASS 130, now at 


Mon. & Fri. 9:30-9 
Tues.- Thurs. 9:30-6 
Sat 9-5 


C—O OOOO OO 


SUGARBUSH 


Superpass available at Burlington store only, Validated ID card or proof of enroliment at 
Vermont College or University required 


*Except 12/25/82-1/3/83 and 2/19/83-2/27/83 
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Calendar Commitee 
works to revise exam 
schedule 


Anti-reagan protestors 
march in Montpelier 


sports 


IN Criving rain last 
saturday, the Soccer 
Cats ended Url’s Playoff 
hopes with a 3-1 win at 
KINGSTON, 
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Revising Shakespeare 
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seybolt's trio to China 
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The Edge! 


Rt. 17 & German Flats Road 
Waitsfield, VT 
Open 9 to5 496-3887 
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—new 
S.A. Proposes Revision of Calendar for Study Days 


By Lynn Cline 

University of Vermont stu- 
dents may find themselves 
returning to classes before Labor 
Day next fall for the first time 
since the development of the 
modern UVM calendar if a 
resolution introduced by the 
Student Association is accepted 
by the Faculty Senate later this 
fall. 

Debate over the unfairness 
of the UVM calendar schedule 
began last fall when students 
realized there would be no 
reading days for students be- 
tween the last day of classes and 
the first day of final exams. 
Because most colleges and uni- 
versities offer their students a 
substantial reading period, some 
as long as One or two weeks, 
most students felt that the 
calendar devised for the 1981-82 
academic year was inadequate. 

In response to student and 
faculty concerns, a “crisis team” 
consisting of five students, the 
Deans of all departments, Vice- 
President of Academic Affairs 


Frats 


cont'd. from cover 


Frat members also have 
raised the issue of pressure from 
downtown bar owners who say 
frat parties take away from their 
business. The claims remain 
unsubstantiated however. 

Dan Landry, owner of the 
Last Chance Saloon on Church 
Street, a bar frequented by UVM 
students, said the parties “have 
no effect” on his business. As a 
participant in meetings held by a 
hotel and restaurant group form- 
ed to dispute the proposed 
rooms and meals tax pushed by 
Burlington mayor Bernard San- 
ders, Landry denied the situa- 
tion has ever been discussed in 
any meetings among bar owners. 
He attributed the action to 
the recent accidents: “It’s more 
than just a coincidence that the 
state is taking this action to 
enforce the law 10 days after the 
roof falling accident,” he said. 


Landry added that Last 
Chance has waiting lines every 
week-end. “Our business is 
fine,” it is not hurt or helped by 
frat parties, he said. 


According to Mc- 
Creddy, there are 
ways to get around 
the restrictions legal- 


ly. 


Feivay MIGHT, 4 pm 


QD at door 


Robert Arns, and UVM Presi- 
dent Lattie Coor, was formed to 
determine what could be done 
to change the existing calendar, 


The Student Association 
polled 2,047 students with a 
questionnaire that listed the 


existing exam schedule, as well 
as two other options for a 
new schedule. 84 percent of the 
students polled supported the 
proposal calling for one Satur- 
day class to make room for a 
study day. The results of the 
poll were brought back to the 
“crisis team” and they reviewed 
the clear indication that students 
_ preferred some alternative to the 
existing exam schedule, 

After a debate that dragged 
on for several months jin the 
Faculty Senate, that body pre- 
sented the results to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Faculty 


Senate. Although the Senate 
refused to present the proposal 
to the entire faculty, they 


Suggested that individual pro- 
fessors devote the last day of 
classes to either a review session 


eee 


Miser asked officials f 
the states’ attorney’s office and 
Vermont Liquor Control Board 
to meet with Greek presidents 
last Monday night in Billings to 
clear up possible misunderstand- 
ings about the law and the 
“consequences of violations.” 
The law was interpreted by a - 
liquor control board representa- 
tive before a group of about 70 
somber-looking fraternity and 
sorority officers, as follows: 

“No fraternity or sorority 
may be open to the general 
public and may not be publi- 
cized in any way. Closed parties 
may be held when guests are 
specifically invited.., Frats can- 
not sell or give away alcohol, 
collect donations at the door or 
charge to get into the party. All 
present must be at least 18. No 
frat or sorority may serve 
alcohol to anyone who appears 
to be intoxicated. And no public 
advertising may be done of any 
specific alcohol product. This,” 
said Miser, “is an interpretation 
of the Vermont law and is 
parallel to the UVM Campus 
Alcohol Policy that was develop- 
ed from the same interpreta- 
tion.” 

In other words, no more 
Octoberfest Lowenbrau party at 
Delta Psi. No more Sunrise party 


EXCUSE ME... |/M FROM 

THE STATE LIQUOR BARD, 
AND THAT KEG PARTY YGuge 
ADVERTISING |S NOT 
LEGAL... fou'k HAVE To 


or an optional class day. 

Instead of alleviating the 
problem, this occurrence led to 
more tension among students 
and faculty about the principles 
underlying the UVM calendar. 
As a result, a Calendar Commit- 
tee was established last spring to 
work on this year’s academic 
calendar, 

This committee proposed a 
schedule to the Faculty Senate 
last “spring, which was subse- 
quently approved for the school 
year 1982-83. There will be two 
study days before final exams in 


both the spring and fall semes- ’ 


ters. 

The controversy, however, 
is not resolved. This fall, another 
Calendar Committee has been 
formed to discuss the 1983-84 
and 1984-85 academic year 


calendars. The committee is 
chaired by UVM history pro- 
fessor James Overfield, and also 
includes Dr. Jack McCormack, 
professor of pharmacology, S.A. 
President Dave Spector, Special 
Assistant to the Vice-President 
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of Academic Affairs Wendy 
Smith, Mail Service Specialist 
Kathy Miles, and Director of 
Residential Life Paul Oliaro, 


So far this fall, the commit- 
tee has met twice in order to 
“set priorities, and decide which 
principles are the most impor- 
tant to discuss and change,” said 
Spector. “‘We’ve talked about 
the existing dates, and have all 
agreed on the two most pressing 
issues. One is whether to place 
the first day of classes before or 
after Labor Day for the fall 
semester of °83, and, less con- 
troversial,- whether we should 
push spring break back in order 
to extend study days.” For 
Spector, more study days “‘is the 
crucial issue at stake here,” as 
well as his personal goal. “One 
or two additional study days 
would alleviate some of the 
pressure and _ stress put on 
students during exam period,” 
Spector added. 

The committee will hold 
open public hearings this Fri 


No tore F AMD 


dat S.A.E: ‘No more Friday 
. Afternoon Drinking Club at 
_ Lambda Iota. No more post- 


game blow outs at Sigma Nu. At - 
least not open to the entire 
campus, the way they used to 
be. 

According to McCreedy, 
there are ways to get around the 
restrictions legally. One option is - 
to contract with a licensed 
caterer such as “‘Saga’’ which can 
sell alcohol lawfully. Fraternities 
would be able to charge money 


’ to pay for the catering service. 


Another is to apply for a full 
liquor license, although at the 


There was hostility at first, we've been doing 
this for years and all of a sudden we're told we 
can't... Now the frats are using this to their ad- 
vantage rather than as a detriment to their 


social and community 


moment, Vermont state law has 
no provision for fraternities to 
obtain them. He — suggested 
lobbying for a change of the 
law in the future. 

Mark Keller, Chittenden 
County States Attorney, said 
that the law hasn’t been en- 
forced in the past because it 
hasn’t been a_ big issue... It’s 
getting steadily worse and bigger 
and there are more problems, 
said McCreedy, it’s part of the 
‘politics of the times. 

“We are serious,” said 
Keller, ‘“‘we’re intending to en- 


"Ia , 
- force these laws now.” 
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In New Hampshire, one day 
licenses are available to chari- 
table or non-profit organizations 
such as fraternities, “We used to 
have the same problem,” said 
Carl McKenney, assistant chief 
of enforcement for the New 
Hampshire liquor control board, 
“Now they apply for a one day 
license ten days in advance, It’s 
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October 15, and Monday o,. 
ber 18, in order to “hear 
ideas from the Students oe 
faculty concerning the next 
years’ academic calendars,” 
Overfield. The proposals draw 
up from these hearings wiqj then’ 
be presented to the Faculty 
Senate, which will Vote on 
November 20 whether to accept 
or reject the proposal, 


“I can’t really say as of now 
whether the Faculty Senate Will 
vote yes or no,” commenteg 
Spector in a recent interview 
“We’ve postponed discussion of 
the proposal until each member 
of the Calendar Committee has 
had: a chance to discuss it with 
their constituencies. But | think 
they'll consider it heavily,” saiq 
Spector. : 
Overfield added that “we've 
been receiving lots of letters 
from students and faculty mem. 
bers, many of which are contra. 
dictory and idiosyncratic. There 
is just no consensus out there.” 


against New Hampshire law to 
charge at the door so they 
pre-sell tickets. They cannot 
invite the public and sell tickets 
at the door, we’ll prosecute if we 
know they’re doing this,” 
According to Jim Donovan, 
assistant to the business manager 


at Dartmouth College in Han- 
over, the liquor control board 
recently arrested “‘a couple hun- 
dred” frat members and their 
cohorts at UNH for the serving 
of minors at an all-campus party, 

Dartmouth fraternities pay 
for their parties out of house 
dues, said Donovan. “‘If they sell 
tickets or have a band, they geta 
one day license but that’s not 
that often. Our system is work- 
ing towards getting close 
parties. New Hampshire is start- 
ing to crack down,” he con- 
tinued. “‘The drinking age is 20, 
making half the Dartmouth 
college community under age.” 
And though the state has tight- 
ened liquor control this year, 
there have been no arrests yet, 
said Donovan. 

“The agent (liquor control 
board) has been cooperating 
with Dartmouth and has been 
working closely and _ meeting 
regularly with the frats,” said 
Donovan. “The frats don’t want 
to have large open parties 
providing social services for the 


life. 


whole campus, they’re realizing 
these aren’t so great, When tt 
(agreement to hold smaller par 
ties) takes place from within, ¥° 
realize the larger social function 
aren’t really what we want tobe 
doing. The leadership realizes it’s 
a matter of changing the pit 
terns.” 

“The parties are graduill) 
slowing down. There is a x 
ing of wild open parties and 
frats set up schedules s0 
they don’t have them on 
same nights,” added Donovan. 

eee RH , 

“We're not trying to takt 
the fun out of college,’ 
Keller. “We're not out to ™ 
everyone’s back in the fratermll) 
system. If we don’t get “ 
plaints, if they are well mua : 
1.D.’s are checked, if you have 
set idea about the kind of Pp 
you want with a restricted i” 
list and you stick to that, 
aren't violating the law and 
one will bother you.” ; 
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By Eric Schwarz 

Speaking at a $25 a head 
fundraiser in Burlington Sunday, 
sen. Gary Hart, D. Colo., 
charged the Reagan administra- 
tion has a “dark agenda which is 
fundamentally altering the prin- 
ciples of the country.” Hart, a 
~ jikely contender for the Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination in 


1984, was the keynote speaker- 
Democratic , 


at the Vermont 
Party’s fall fundraiser. 

The top of the state Demo- 
cratic ticket Madeleine Kunin, 
running for Governor, Senate 
candidate James Guest, and 
Congressional candidate Mark 
Kaplan all spoke briefly at the 
Radisson hotel affair. They also 
accompanied Hart to a press 
conference and a reception for 
Jarge Democratic donors at the 
Follett house on College Street 
prior to the larger event. 


If Ronald Reagan 
thinks education is too 
expensive, wait until 
he finds out how much 
ignorance costs. 


- Gary Hart 


- = 


_ Hart was introduced by 
State Party Chair, Edward 
-Granai, as a “leader in forging 
new Democratic initiatives based 
on old Party principles,” and 
the second term Senator balan- 
ced an expected attack of the 
R administration with a 
_ series of Democratic proposals. 
Notable among these was a call 


for a national commitment to 
create the best education system 
in the world. “If Ronald Reagan 
thinks education is too expen- 
Sive,” said Hart, “wait until he 
finds out how much ignorance 
costs.” 


A 
oD 


minute speech several Democrats 
came up to him to wish him luck 
and thank him for coming to 
Vermont. Hart had clearly hit a 


When Hart finished his 30. 


chord with the Vermont Demo- 


crats and former state Attorney 
General and 1980 gubernatorial 
candidate Jerome Diamond said 
it was the “most enthusiastically 
received speech by a Democratic 
leader since Hubert Humphrey 
campaigned in the state in 
1968.” 

Kunin was the first to speak 


the Reagan program. The Waits- 
field Democrat faces a tough 
challenge against incumbent 
Robert Stafford and his confi- 
dence and excitement stirred the 
Democrats and turned the fund- 
raiser into more of a pep rally. 
“IT am looking forward to a 
victory celebration for the 
Democratic Party of the state of 


acres and Hee Haw,” joked Hart. 
After several other humorous 
pokes at the Republicans, the 
Senator launched a hard-hitting 
attack on the “hypocrisy” of 
Ronald Reagan. 

“The President said he was 
going to cut waste yet he hasn’t 
even touched the most wasteful 
program in Washington — the 


Chris Gee 


Presidential Hopeful Gary Hart addresses Vermont Democrats at their fall fund raiser. 


to the 200 person crowd and 
she got the Democrats rolling by 
proclaiming the ‘“‘resurgence of 
the Democratic Party in the 
state of Vermont. 

“This is an election about 
whether people will have jobs, 
be able to pay the mortgage, 
send their children to college. It 
is an election about whether we 
will have Act 250, a ‘crisis 
relocation’ plan or a nuclear 
weapons freeze. This is an 
election which affects people’s 
lives,” continued the Lt. Gover- 
nor. 

Guest followed with a short 
but rousing speech which 


focused on the lack of fairness in ; 


Vermont,” finished Guest. 


Hart began his address by 
lauding Vermont’s Democratic 
Senator, Patrick Leahy, who, in 
a surprise move, had endorsed 


former Vice President Walter 
Mondale for the 1984 Democra- 
tic nomination earlier in the 
week. Hart noted that he and 
Leahy were both from “farm 


states” and then jabbed Presi- 
dent Reagan for his ignorance of 
farmers’ needs. 

“At a recent agricultural 
forum Ronald Reagan was asked 
what his favorite farm programs 
were. He was silent for about 30 
seconds and then said, Green- 


Department of Defense. Pointing 


out that Reagan intends to bring 
the percentage of all Federal 
money spent on defense up to 
44 percent from 24 percent 
under President Carter, Hart 
accused the Reagan Administra- 
tion of taking millions from 
needed social programs and 
pouring it into a “bigger military 
that makes us less secure.” 
Known for his innovative 
thinking on the defense issue, 
Hart argued that complicated 
weapons systems like the Nimitz 
style nuclear carriers and M-1 
tanks simply won’t work.. “The 
M-1 tank uses three gallons to 
the mile, breaks down every 43 


Cer a ee 


_ constitutional 


Vermont Democrats Aroused by Sen. Hart 


miles and has to be accompanied 
by a gasoline truck and a bull- 
dozer to dig a trench for it. If we 
were ever to need the tank it 
would be totally ineffective. 

“That’s what we are giving 
up school lunches for poor 
children for — that’s the dark 
agenda,” said Hart. 

Reagan’s hypocrisy is also 
illustrated by his support of a 
amendment to 
balance the budget, said Hart. 
“This President came into office 
saying he was going to balance 
the budget and he has created 
the largest deficit in American 
history. Then he has the gall to 
ask Congress to pass a balanced 
budget amendment.” Hart added 
that the amendment did not 
require the President to submit a 
balanced budget or go _ into 
effect until “long after Ronald 
Wilson Reagan is back on his 
ranch,” 


Hart, who will be compaign- 
ing for candidates in 14 other 
states before the November 2 
elections, has gained a reputa- 
tion as a provider of new Demo- 
cratic alternatives. He favors an 
aggressive industrial policy 
which would provide Govern- 
ment capital to rebuild Ameri- 
ca’s crumbling jnfrastructure, 
modernize the equipment in the 
nation’s older industries, and 
encourage the re-education of 
America’s workers in high tech- 
nology growth industries. 


Hart pointed out that 90 
percent of the new jobs provided 
in the last ten years were in 
“high tech” industries and that 
most of them were with busi- 
nesses employing less than 15 
people. a 

Hart advised Party officials 
that Democrats must become 
the Party of the entrepreneur, of 
a ‘true Jeffersonian trickle 
down tax rebellion” and “‘most 
importantly the Party to put the 
nuclear jeannie back in _ its 
bottle.” 

““As long as our children go 
to bed with nuclear nightmares,” 
said Hart, “‘we will not be a 
secure nation.” - e 


Anti Reagan Activists March for Jobs, Justice 


By Noelle Letteri 
Chanting anti-Reagan_ slo- 


fans and carrying signs, posters” 


and banners declaring their spe- 
cial interests, an estimated 1,000 
Vermonters gathered at the 
state capital in Montpelier Satur- 
day afternoon to march for the 
‘€rmont Coalition for peace, 
Jobs and justice and to support 

Vermont Solidarity day. 

The march, which began at 
12:00 noon, circled the city and 
‘ded at the front lawn of the 
“apital building. For the remain- 

der of the afternoon, speakers 
4nd singers voiced their opinions 
h the sph of the nation and 
i need for unity 
‘mong all people and factions. 
, The Vermont Education 
Association, senior citizens, 
Members of the women’s move- 
ment, many of Vermont’s more 
‘liberal labor unions, those 
military aid to El 
avi and other concerned 
fo Same to the capital to 
: pte Coalition which, accord- 
p,..!© Ken Young, assistant 
we went of the State AFL-CIO, 
¥ had ned to turn things 


svength lies in the mem- 
—H€ people, not in 


Washington. What was started a 
year ago in Washington must be 
continued,”’ said Young, refer- 
ring to last year’s Solidarity rally 
at the capital in Washington, 
Dc. 

David McCaulley, another 
speaker at the rally, furthered 
the rally’s anti-Reagan _ senti- 
ments by paraphrasing the Marc 
Anthony speech in  Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar, likening 
Reagan to Anthony. McCaulley 
insisted on the need to end all 
military aid to El Salvador. “We 
oppose the military aid and want 
more jobs, but are getting more 
bombs. There are 200 billion 
reasons for being here today.” 

Sally Studder of the Ver- 


mont Coalition against Domestic 
Violence stressed that Reagan’s 
budget cuts are having a pro- 
found effect upon women, 
especially battered women. 
These 28,000 women, as a result 
of recent cuts, will now only 
receive two dollars a year apiece, 
according to Studder. “The 
administration is saying to these 
women, ‘Here, go to the movies 
while he (husband) cools down 
and then come see us in a year,” 
said Studder. “We must move 
together or we won't really 
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move,” she added. 

Representing the Vermont 
Education Association, Maide 
Townsend contended that Rea- 
ganomics was ‘“‘a blatant frontal 
assault against education,” and 
that, “the United States is the 
only civilized nation which 
doesn’t advocate education, The 
Democrats have had a part to 
play in making Reaganomics a 
reality,” added Studder. “The 
coalition concerns interests and 
we shouldn’t be blinded by 
party affiliation?’ 

Another concerned group 
affected by Reaganomics was 
the senior citizens of Vermont. 
Their representative cited statis- 
tics showing that one-half of 
retired people receive Social 
Security as a substantial source 
of income, and the monthly 
allotment is only 16 dollars over 
the national poverty level. Medi- 
care has been cut and now sick 
people are left with more of the 
financial burden of visits to a 
hospital. 

The final speaker of the 
day, John Case, representing the 
Vermont Employees  Associa- 
tion, concentrated on the neces- 
sity for solidarity and unity. 
“The labor movement is but a 


small minority of the country; 
there is also the unemployed, 
the students, the young people, 
and the women who are all 
nationally oppressed. 

“We must organize to 
destroy all barriers that stand 
between us and jobs and be- 
tween peace, and justice,” he 
said. “The good thing about 
Reaganomics is that Reagan said 
he would put us together and he 
did, on the unemployment line.” 

Eugenie Doyle, a farmer 
from East Brookfield, expressing 
why she came to the rally, 
stated, ‘Our farm was hurt by 
the support cuts. Reagan has 
denounced the price support 
proposals and then increased the 
military budget at the expense 
of the social programs. His 
priorities are wrong and _ it’s 
important to be here today to 
protest these policies, 

She also said that “the dairy 
industry is producing too much 
milk, but because of the price 
cuts, we must produce more 
milk to make any profits. This is 
very defeating. The President 
refuses to listen to the people. 
He doesn’t seem to represent the 
country. | would support some- 
one who would not spend so 


much on military and more on 
social programs and the elderly.” 

Said Mary Linares of White 
River Jct., “I came because the 
Hartford Day Care Center had to 
close August 20 because of lack 
of federal funds. Coupled with 
many other expenses like fuel 
oil, the day care center had to 
close. We need someone whose 
priorities are more human and 
less militaristic.” 

The district director of the 
United Furniture — Workers, 
Elmer Mayer, Vt. AFL-CIO, 
expressed. some of the concerns 
of the workers in the state. 
“The unions are affected by the 
cuts, it’s hurting the people’s 
possibility for retirement, and 
now the unions are having 
trouble with collective bargain- 
ing to subsidize other benefits 
besides pensions to make retire- 
ment easier,” 

A lot of people are unem- 
ployed in Vermont, Lakeside 
Manufacturing of Burlington just 
recently had a complete shut 
down, It’s a direct effect of 
economics, He continued by 
saying that “people aren’t buy- 
ing, there are no orders for 


contd. on pg, 13 
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GRAMS 


rLEFEST 
© @ @ © & © 


save 20% & more on the freshest pickings of 
fall! We've harvested the best of fashion— 
just for you! 


1799 


reg. 26. LONG STYLE 


WOMEN’S 
100% COTTON 
FLANNEL 
NIGHTSHIRTS [se 
By Brandywine/..# 


SHORT NIGHTSHIRT, 


reg 20. $15.99 
ASSORTED PRINTS. S-M-L. 
-Intimate Apparel on main 


TO ORDER BY 
PHONE CALL 
864-7425 


Nine colors: 


® purple . 


GIFT CERTIFICATE 
FOR PURCHASES OF $200, 
OR MORE IN ONE DAY !111 


@ °9. 160-180, 


YOU SAVE UP TO $81! 


THIS IS DOWN COUNTRY! 


MISSES & JUNIORS 
DOWN COATS 


Lightweight and naturally warm 
down coats — now in 4 of the 
season's newest styles. Choose 
from famous maker names: 
Sharpe, Utex-Cyclone and others 


® blue @ berry 
@® bordeaux @ teal @ mauve 
@ lilac @ beige @ amethyst 


“Misses sizes: 6-18: juniors 5-15. 


—Coats on 3. 


1599 


CORDUROY 


1699. 


DENIM 
MEN’S LEVI JEANS 


Those great fitting, long-wearing 
jeans - are on special now! Get 
yours now and break ‘em in for 
winter! 

—Men’s shop on main 


MARKETPLACE CENTER 


OPEN MON. & FRI. 9:30 - 9:00; TUES.-SAT. 9:30 - 5:30 


SPECIAL PURCHASE! 
JUNIORS 
QUILTED JACKETS 


Go from o.k. to terrific - 
this sharp little jacket 
even dresses up 


A winter favorite! 


plain-jane jeans! inlet 
ids, S-M-L. 
In pow plaids, S- S-M-L-XL. 
—Men‘s Shop 
on main. 


values to $26. and more! 
JUNIORS DRESSY BLOUSES 
BY EBER 


Preity, flirty blouses - great 
to dress up a suit with. Super 
solo after 8. And a great 
acquisition for the coming 
holiday season. Gorgeous 
reds, purples, blacks, 

and more! S-M-L. 
Colony on main 


MEN'S 1OO% 
COTTON FLANNEL 
PLAID SHIRTS 
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MAGRAMS CHARGE @ VISA 
MASTERCARD @ AMERICAN EXPRESS 
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By Lynn Cline 
world Food Day, which 
izes the international con- 
‘qputions of farms and farmers 
ir jving the blight of hunger 
» malnutrition suffered by 
ndreds of millions of people 
humid the globe, will be 
Oe for the second conse- 
poe year on October 16. 
f On this date in 1981, more 
than 150 nations concurrently 
ed to face the need to 
oe people and governments 
that they must put food and 
‘culture problems high on 
their list of priorities. “As is so 
often the case, Vermont led the 
way, said Representative Ed- 
ward C. Lucas. of Bridgewater. 
Vermont initiated this obser- 
yance in February, 198} when 
Lucas introduced a resojution 
jnto the Vermont House of 
Representatives, calling on 
Governor Snelling and President 


Reagan to set aside this date in 
recognition ‘of world hunger 
problems. Shortly thereafter, the 
other 49 states, the U.S. Con- 
gress, and the President all 
agreed to endorse the effort. 

Today, according to Lucas, 
the rapid growth of cities and 
suburban communities, and 
highly industrialized agricultural 
production have greatly reduced 
the previously close links be- 
tween the primary food pro- 
ducers, and the ultimate con- 
sumer, as well as diminished 
public sensitivity to the fragile 
ecologies that sustain us. 

The U.S. and Canada, Lucas 
continued, hold one third of the 
world grain reserves, and 
account for two-thirds of the 
world grain exports and food 
aid. “Until production can be 
raised in the developing coun- 


tries, the abundance in North 


America will be the last defense 


World Food Day to Be Observed 


against world famine,” he said. 
“Unless we can increase produc- 
tion and assist nations in obtain- 
ing self-sufficiency, the world 
will suffer a severe food shortage 
in less than two decades.” 

On Saturday, Oct. 16, thou- 
sands of activities involving 
millions of people have been 
arranged at the state, national 
and international levels. ‘“‘Sit- 
ting back and just admitting that 
there is a food problem is not 
adequate,” Lucas stressed. ‘We 
must not discount the obser- 
vance of World Food Day as a 
single twenty-four hour event. 
The success of this day will be 
measured by ongoing programs 
to preserve farm land, protect 
delicate ecological balances, and 
combat world hunger.” 

Burlington will participate 
in this observance in a number 
of ways. On October 16 at 2 
p-m., a World Hunger briefing 


sponsored by the Vermont Hun- 
ger Project will be held at 
Champlain College. UVM will be 
hosting a lecture on Sunday, 
October 17 at 7:30 in Water- 
man’s Memorial Lounge given by 
Rafael Salas of the United 
Nations. He will discuss popula- 
tion control as a possible solu- 
tion to world hunger. On Tues- 
day, October 19 at 5:30 p.m., a 
Three-World Banquet will be 
held in Billings North Lounge, 
followed by lectures and speak- 
ers. The proceeds from _ the 
dinner will go to the Burlington 
Food Shelf, an organization that 
collects and distributes food to 


the area’s needy. Tickets are 
$3.00 and can be purchased at 
the UVM-PIRG office in Billings 
North Lounge. A Crop Walk will 
be held Sunday, October 23 at 
St. Michael’s, sponsored by the 
Church World Services. Finally, 
a fast for Oxfam, a relief agency 
supplying food to Cambodia and 
Thailand, will take place on 
Thursday, November 18, at the 
University of Vermont and St. 
Michael’s College. Further infor- 
mation on all these activities can 
be obtained by contacting Peter 
Ryersbach, at the Bread and 
Law Task Force, 6 Pine St., 
Burlington, Vt. 05401. ® 


Parapsychology in the USSR 


By Chris Miller 

Dr. Stanley Krippner, the 
Dean of faculty at the Saybrook 
Institute in San Francisco, said 
last Saturday at a lecture in the 
Living/Learning Center that the 
Soviet Union is experimenting 
with the military potential of 
psychic phenomenon. While the 
Soviets have been actively pro- 
bing such fields as telepathy, 


Campus Sponsors U.S. Senate Forum 


4 ~ 
A US. Senate candidate 
m, entitled “Questions on 


‘will take place in room 235 of 
“the Marsh-Life Science building 
on Sunday, October 17 at 8:00 


David Weinstein, a member 
of the UVM student organiza- 
tion, Rising Sun Coalition and 
the organizer of the forum, 
announced speakers from the 
‘five parties that are running 
candidates and one independent 
will all speak. The candidates to 
- Spe are: yr 
» ton Laskaris for the Citi- 
‘tens’ Party, James Guest for the 
(i 


a 


War, Defense and Disarmament” ~— 


VERMONT'S LA 


Democrats, Jerry Levy for the 
Liberty Union, Bo Adlerbert for 
the Libertarian Party, and 
Michael Hackett, an indepen- 
dent. Republican Robert. Staf- 
ford will send a representative 
from his campaign. 

The forum will be moder- 
ated by professor of Environ- 
mental Studies Dr. Jean Flack. 
Each candidate will have ten 
minutes to respond to all three 
of the following questions: (1) 
This past March, 177 out of 195 
Vermont towns voted in favor of 
a nuclear arms freeze. How do 
you interpret this? (2) If 
(re)elected, what specific steps 


would you take to deal with the 
proliferation of nuclear weapon- 
ry? (3) Do you believe that U.S. 
arms sales help or hinder world 
peace? 

A question and _ answer 
period following the responses 
will give the audience an oppor- 
tunity to follow up on the 
candidates’ responses. If time 
permits, questions pertaining to 
other topics will be allowed. 


Four organizations besides 
the Rising Sun Coalition are 
co-sponsoring the U.S. Senate 
‘forum (and a similar U.S. House 
forum on October 27): Physi- 


VISIT US FOR 


cians for Social Responsibility of 
Vermont, UVM Public -Interest 
Research Group (UVM-PIRG), 
UVM Nuclear Disarmament Coa- 
lition, and the Student Associa- 
tion. 

“We're anticipating an 
enriching evening that will aid 
the students, faculty and Bur- 
lington communities in their 
decisions on whom to support 
in the November 2 election,:’ 
said Weinstein. 

The event is open to the 
public and admission is free. 
Access for the handicapped will 
be available. 

—M.D. 
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clairvoyance, psychokinesis, 
remote viewing, precognition 
and Kirlian photography, Kripp- 
ner said the United States 
has shied away from. these 
unusual areas. Either that, 
Krippner implied, or U.S. mili- 
tary analysts are so impressed 
with their findings that they’ve 
kept them secret. 


Though, of course, Krippner 
was not privy to all Soviet 
military research, he _ related 
some rumors floating around 
Russian scientific circles. Sup- 
posedly, Krippner said, psychics 
are being tested in the Soviet 
Union for their abilities to 


accurately detect hidden missile , 


silos and submarines. 

Krippner explained that the 
Soviets’ interest in parapsycho- 
logy is not inhibited by Western 
superstitions. Psychic Pheno- 
mena, Krippner said, is neatly 
dove-tailed into Soviet-Marxist 


ideology: telepathy and other 


“supernatural” occurrences are 
integral parts of Soviet scientific 
thought and research. 

During his recent illness, for 
example, Krippner said Brezhnev 
was attended by licensed “faith 
healers” as well as a team of 
medical doctors. e 
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TAKE FIVE 


Five Shrimp for 99¢ and special drink prices - during Happy Hour! 


Break away to Happy Hour at The Radisson. Every Monday through Friday from 
4-7 p.m. our Spectators Lounge is featuring house-brand drinks, house wine and 
draft beer for only 99¢... fruit daiquiris for *1 39... shrimp for 25¢ (each) or 5 for 
99¢ (served with cocktail sauce). ..complimentary hor’s d'oeuvres 
at the bar. Happy Hour at The Spectators Lounge... 
you might take five — and then some. 


PecTetORs 
LOUNGE 


(¥) RADISSON BURLINGTON HOTEL 
Burlington Square, Burlington ° (802) 658-6500 


‘Home of the Heavenly French Fry” 


Home Made 
\\ Meals 
: , : Fast Food 
Prices 


Beel Chill 
Chill Dogs 
Ham & Cheese Melis 
Heaven-Made Soups 
and the 
“Bellringer”’ 


ON THE CAMPUS 


How to make peace with Tolstoy. 


~ (a fantastic taste sensation) — 
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LE INSTANT COFFEE BEVE : 
San Lai all ee Pancakes and 
Sausage 


FREE! 


Beverage 
with 
every purchase 


Open 
7:30-10:00pm 
Monday-Saturday 


10:00-5:30pm 
Sunday 


If the academic wars are getting you down, declare a cease-fire. Take a break 


i ll 
with a rich and chocolatey cup of Suisse Mocha. It's just one of five deliciously By the First Ma 
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a man was given a prison sentence 


‘ s By Kirk Etherton 
"Jen days ago, for the first 
J e since the Vietnam war, a 


for failing to register with 
selective Service. Ben Sasway, a 
former political science and 
pilosophy student at Humbolt 
University in California, was 
sentenced to two-and-a-half 
ears in a minimum security 
prison camp. Sasway is currently 
out on bail, pending the out- 
come Of his appeal. 

In July of 1980, registration 
for Selective Service was reinsta- 
ted; a penalty of five years in jail © 
and a 10,000 dollar fine was 
threatened for non-compliance. 
Since then only a handful of 
cases have been brought to trial. 
The only other person to be 
convicted of not registering, 


Enton Eller of Virginia, -was 
given a suspended sentence. 
In another effort to get 


young men to sign up, the 
Government recently enacted a 
law which requires students 
applying for federal student 
joans to sign a statement indicat- 
ing they have in fact registered. 
The law requires colleges and 
universities to help check on 
student claims. 

Vice President for Academic 
Affairs Robert Arns was unable 
to comment on UVM’s policy in 
this area; he said that specific . 
regulations haven’t been handed 
down yet, “‘and I haven’t the 
slightest idea of what those 


regulations might look like.” 
Duane Shank believes that 
the Government may have a 
difficult time checking up on 
registration 


students’ status. 


99¢ 


4-7pm 


HE VER ONT CYNIC 


Any Royal Treat 


$1.50 Value 
For All College Students 


aa UVM 1.D. 


With This Coupon Ad 


Month of October 
2 Burgers for $1 


1087 Williston Rd. So. Burlington 
237 N. Winooski Ave. Burlington 


OCT 


Shank, organizer of CARD 
(Committee Against Registration 
and the Draft), points out that 
men no longer carry draft cards, 
but are assigned a number, 
Verifying the numbers that 
students put down on their loan 
applications could be “a logisti- 
cal nightmare.” 

Recent legislation also 
requires young men to register 
with Selective Service in order to 


' qualify for federal benefits such , 


———————— 
cs 


fe he-niasing?< | 
wouldn't be true to 
myself or the people 
who have supported 
me. And anyway, I'm 
not alone. 


- Jim Bergeron 


——————————— 


as food stamps, welfare, unem- 


ployment, and job training 
funds. 
Will Miller, a philosophy 


professor at UVM and head of 
the Burlington Area Draft Coun- 
selors, noted that those who are 
less well off financially are now, 
as in previous wars, more vulner- 
able to the military. In addition 
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to recent legislation there is, 
because of the worsening eco- 
nomy, a growing incidence of 
“economic conscription:”’ lower 
income and unemployed young 
men join the military because of 
financial pressures, 

On the same day that Ben 
Sasway was sentenced, Selective 
Service officials issued a state- 
ment claiming that 170,000 men 
had registered since last spring, 
bringing the compliance rate to 
94.2 percent, up from 93 


percent. Many people view this 
as a tactical move — an attempt 
to, as Will Miller put it, “‘create 
paranoia” among non-registrants 
and make them feel as though 
they’re members of a diminish- 
ing group. 

Such fear is probably un- 
warranted. Independent studies 
— based on census data and the 
number of people who signed up 
during periods of mass registra- 


tion — point toward a non- 
compliance rate of about 25 
percent. 


Miller believes one reason 
men are required to register 
simply at the nearest post office 
may well be to make accurate 
percentage determinations diffi- 
cult, thus allowing the Govern- 
ment to manipulate their figures. 

Even if one -accepts the 
official number of only 500,000 
non-registrants, the fact remains 
that the entire federal court 
system can handle only 40,000 
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Selective Service Cracks Down 
Student Sentenced for Failure to Register 


Jim Bergeron, of Newport, Vermont, was cxpelled from the army 
with an “other than honorable discharge” last winter. Since then he 
has been active in the peace movement. 

He is travelling to Washington this weekend to participate in a 
“Civil Disobedience blockade” of the Selective Service headquarters. 


Don’t miss this Guenobelnanes 


musical event... 


JS Bach 


The Mass In B Minor 


Featuring famed soloists Arlene Augér, Lorna 
Myers, Seth McCoy & Jan Opalach, The Blanche 
Moyse Chorale and the Bach Festival Orchestra 
with Blanche Moyse conducting. la 


_ Wednesday, Oct. 20 
The Flynn Theatre 8 p.m. 


Tickets on sale now at the Campus Ticket Stores, Bailey’s Music Rooms and 
the Flynn Box Office. For information, reservations and credit card orders 
call 656-3085. 

ASK ABOUT OUR STUDENT AND CHILDREN DISCOUNT TICKETS! 
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JOHN HANAGAN/Piano 
LARRY MCCROREYSaxophone 


CLYDE STAATS/Bass 
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28 Church St. 


ALL SWEATERS. 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 
Shetland wool — crewneck, v-neck 
Ragg wool — many styles 
Cotton sweaters 


SKELTON'S 


COTTON TURTLENECK JERSEYS 


in 25+ colors 
Reg. 8.95 * 
YOUR OUTERWEAR 


‘ $ é‘ F HEADQUARTERS 
NOW 6 e 9 5 92 Church Street, Burlington 


Two Some 


The Walkman 
Concert 
For Only 


Ql. te The Tape That 

*, £8]| 

iS ae Gives It All Back 
y To YOu 


$2.85 Each 


Open Sunday ——— Das Sale Ends 
658-6952 ~28 at GAYNES pein Oct. 17, 1982 
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* “The smart buyers’ 
+ cheese store” 


WHILE IT LASTS 


QUICHE PUFF (tndividuat Quiche) 69: 
Dozen: $7.49 4% or. portion 


Stock your freezer with this quick, easy meal. Flavors 
available will vary each day (Broccolig Cheese, Spin- 
ach or Mushroom) 


French Brie ........ $2.99 0. 


Viking Cheese ...... $2 29 lb. 


398 Pine Street, Burlington, Vermont 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5:30 Sat. 9:30-5 


WD GLORIOUS 
Wo ue THEATRS SY 
ad \N <H ATRE , My 


MURDER...MADNESS... 
MUSIC... JEALOUSY 


a a ED 
It’s a metaphysical thriller about 18th Century 
Viennese court composer Antonio Salieri’s at- 
tempt to “poison” Mozart because Mozart has 
been given the talent that he prayed for 
throughout his life. 


THURS. & FRI. 
OCTOBER 21 & 22 
FLYNN THEATRE 8 PM 


"500 KEGS! 


FREE BEER!... 

Will NOT be found at 
Apple Mountain this week. 
But you can quench your thirst 
for Levi's jeans and cords, 
Madewell© drawstring pants 
and lots more, with crazy 
prices and super specials 
Monday and Wednesaay 
(Moonlight Madness) nights! 


“The place for pants on Church St.” 
Downtown Burlington - Across from Penneys 
Open Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30, Mon. & Fri til ©. 
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furniture OTF building houses, 
eople can't afford to buy., 
Therefore the remainder of the 
workers: can’t produce. We are 
jooking for someone that has 
compassion and consideration 
for the people.” 

Labor representative Robert 
Farnsworth, Vice President of 
United Electrical, and chief 
Stewart of Jones and Lampson 
Machine Company said, “In 
Vermont people no longer have 
jobs or shops to represent them 
pecause Of the cuts, the crisis is 
in the hands of the Vermont 
people and the coalition was 
developed thru unions to help 
people out. Companies view 
ynions as enemies; but we aren’t. 
We just want to be treated 
fairly. From the janitor to the 
engineer, all workers are needed 
to make the plant run and we 
want a fair deal. The Jones and 


Draft 
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cases a year. And, according to 
the government’s figures, there 
are an additional half-million 
men, at least, who have failed to 
inform Selective Service of their 
new addresses. 

In Vermont, Selective Ser- 
vice spokesman David Pinkham 
recently claimed a registration 
rate of 95 percent, and about 87 
percent when out of state 
students are taken into account. 
These figures have been criti- 
cized as unrealistically high by 
Miller and others, among them 
spokesman fox the Vermont 
Coalition Against Registration 
and the Draft, Michael Billings- 


ley. 


United States Attorney 
George Cook said that only 
Vermont residents, if anyone, 
would be prosecuted by the 
state for failing to register. 
He added that people would be 
given “every opportunity to 
register during investigatory pro- 
cedures.” This raises, 
Miller put it, “interesting ques- 
tions of jurisdiction:” since men 
can register anywhere, who is 
responsible for making out-of- 
staters sign up? 

In response to recent events 
concerning’ registration and 
other preparations for war, in- 


cluding a recent reactivation of 
draft boards, a group. will 
assemble at Selective Service 


as Will 


Lampson Company is a good 
example of this. The main 
company is saying there aren’t 


enough experienced people to | 


maintain a competitive plant. 
But this is just a copout for the 
company to leave for the south, 
It is less expensive to run the 
plant in the south. 

Gary Hoadley, President >of 
North East 
Council and member of Vt. 
AFL-CIO, expressed the same 
sentiment. ‘Vermont’ has lost 


the labor market, many com-. | 


panies are moving to the sunbelt 
where it is less expensive to 
produce. Many of the 


headquarters in Washington this 


Monday morning, October 18, 


and attempt to shut it down by | 


engaging in a “civil disobedience 
blockade.” 
this action, which is sponsored 
by more than fifteen different 
organizations, “declare our 
refusal to cooperate with the 


preparations for war. Instead, we f 
ourselves to working f 
here at home to build a society § 
truly based on peace and social 


commit 


justice.” 
Jim Bergeron of Newport, 


Vermont will be one of those | 
protesting in Washington. Ber- 


geron received 
attention last winter for wearing 
his uniform to a peace rally in 
Germany, where he was. sta- 
tioned. Since his “other than 
honorable” discharge from the 
Army last February, he has been 
active in the peace movement in 
Vermont and the Northeast. 
While he recognizes the strong 
possibility of getting arrested 
this Monday, or some time in 
the near future if he keeps up his 


anti-registration work, Bergeron _ 


is not intimidated. While not 
wanting to be a martyr, he feels 
he can’t stop speaking his 
conscience.” 

“If I did that,” he-said, “I 
wouldn’t be true to myself, or 
the people who have supported 
me. And anyway, I’m _ not 
alone.” e 


The Winning Combination: 
Clothing Coordinated at... 


1-5 Church St. 
Burlington 


St Albans 
Montpelier 


Kingdom Labor i 


large ff 
conglomerates are leaving Ver- 
mont and going to states where § 
there are no unions. We must § 
stick together and work toge- § 
ther. Hoadley, like Farnsworth, § 
is supporting the Democratic 
ticket in the upcoming electionsg 


The organizers of 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


BS., M.D. 1939, FACULTY 1948-1982 
EMERITUS PROFESSOR & CHAIRMAN 
DEPARTMENT OF OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY. 


TEACHER, CLINICIAN, ADMINISTRATOR. 
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To The People Of UVM: Students, Faculty, Staff: 


Your concern for the issues of today require 
your responsible involvement. 


THESE ISSUES INCLUDE: 


SUPPORT FOR APPROPRIATE HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES. 
FREE ENTERPRISE - WITH APPROPRIATE 
REGARD FOR THE ENVIRONMENT. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY AND REWARD: 
BASED NOT UPON GENETI 
INHERITANCE. 


(NEITHER SOMATIC NOR XX or XY) 


Responsible people are people involved. 
Responsible people create responsible government. 
Register now and vote NOVEMBER 2nd. 


a 


“Coca Cola” and “Coke” are registered trade-marks which identify the same product of the Coca Cola Company. 
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should U.S. Cut Off Israeli A 


| Eo CON 


PRU 
By Matthew J. Engelman 

Congress should consider cutting 
military aid to Israel: The worst choice 
that Congress could make would be to 
close its eyes and ears to this option. The 
best choice would be to think carefully 
about what aid to Israel means to the 
United States. 

The best way to look at this problem 
is in light of our foreign interests and our 
responsibilities under treaty. Under the 


heading of foreign interests, we have one 


major goal: to keep the region stable. All 
decisions about military aid to Israel must 
be made according to whether or not 
they contribute to stability in the Middle 
East. 

In terms of our responsibilities under 
treaty, we have to act in the spirit of the 
Camp David agreement. Although the 
Carter Administration is gone, the Reagan 
Administration must abide by Camp 
David. Consequently, efforts to promote 
friendship in the Middle East will have to 
be preferred over efforts to secure an 
advantage for one side in the conflict. All 
in all, neither side should be allowed to 
win, 

Israel’s effective performance in 
Beirut led to a great victory over the 
PLO. The Palestinians were divided and 
spread over a wide geographical area, and 
it will take them at least a year to reor- 
ganize. But reorganize they will. Israel 
will once again be threatened by a 
national security crisis: the United States 
will once again have to decide if military 
aid should be provided. This process 
could go on indefinitely. Or, maybe Israel 


_ will get wiped off the map. Or maybe 


still, the Palestinians will be totally 
squashed in the next assault. 

Not one of these scenarios is attrac- 
tive to the United States. First, indefinite 
conflict is destabilizing and places our 
energy interests in jeopardy. Second, if 


Israel were wiped off the map, we would 
be left with only two dependable allies in 
the region: Egypt and Saudi Arabia, Fur- 
thermore, the American Jewish lobby 
would cause untold trouble for any 
president who allowed this to happer. 
Finally, if we lef the Palestinians get 
trounced, supplying Israel with the means 
to blast them out of existence, the 
international reaction would be extreme- 
ly negative. We would lose our credibility 
as a global negotiator. 

In order to promote peace in the 
Middle East, we need to look like peace- 
makers. We must express our disapproval 
of the bloodthirsty methods used by beth 
Israel and the PLO. Althouzh the 
moment is lost, we should h ve cut 
military aid to Israel immediate y upon 
observing the conduct of the Beirit wer, 
Because we missed this opportunity to 
make a firm commitment to huma:_ rights 
in the region, we have lost cre:ibility 
as peacemakers. We might be able to 
rescue Our image by criticizing Israel at 


the U.N. Sadly, though, the Reagan 
Administration has bowed to interest 
group pressure, and the President is 
holding his tongue on the matter. 

However, Congress could pass a bill 
temporarily denying military aid to Israel, 
thereby taking action where the President 
has not. Also, it. would send a message to 
Israel: the United States favors stability 
and cooperation in the Middle East, 
rather than favoring Israel at the expense 
of the PLO. 

It is time for Congress to take a stand 
on the issue of arms sales to Israel. So far, 
President Reagan has failed to establish a 
clear, explicit policy. Shall we continue 
providing war material without consider- 
ing the consequences? Can we base our 
foreign policy on short-term reelection 
objectives? ry 


By Jean Geracie 

Israel’s invasion of Lebanon, the 
ensuing penetration into West Beirut, and 
involvement in the massacre of hundreds 
of Palestinians in the Sabra and Shatila 
refugee camps has caused many Ameri- 
cans to question their government’s 
policy of supplying Israel the bulk of its 
military arsenal. 

Rather than furnish weapons to 
Israel, these Americans want the Reagan 
administration to impose military sanc- 
tions against Israel. They believe a freeze 
in the military aid given by the United 
States would curb Israel’s controversial 
military and foreign policies. Sanctions, 
they argue, would be in the best interest 
of the United States. 

There is, however, another group of 
people, also Americans, who realize that 
the effects of a U.S. military sanction 
against Israel would be detrimental to 
United States’ interests throughout the 
world. 

Sanctions would weaken the credibi- 
lity of the United States among its allies. 
The U.S, has been a close friend of Israel 
since that country’s formation in !948. 
For over thirty years the U.S. has sun- 
ported Israel diplomatically, economical- 
ly, and militarily. An end to military 
support of Israel would cause other 
American allies to question the value of. 
this country’s friendship. 

Sanctions would weaken the United 
States’ control over its strategic interests 
in the Middle East. American concerns in 
this area are best protected by a strong 
Israel, militarily supported by the U.S 
Sanctions against Israel would lessen that 
country’s ability to halt both radical Arab 
expansion, and Soviet penetration and 
domination. These are just two of the 
numerous menaces which threaten U.S. 
interests in the Middle East. 


rms Sales? 


Sanctions would weaken the Unite 
States’ influence in Israel. Once ; 


repercussions of sanctions were felt, Israey ¥ 
would turn from the United States to the 
A 


Soviet Union accepting that country’s aig 
and advice, ye - 


Sanctions would ultimately Weaken a 


the United States’ efforts to bring Peace 
to Beirut, Lebanon, and the Middle Bag 
Any sanctions would make Israel more 
militant and less willing to compromise, 
And it is compromise between Israel and 


the Arab world which is needed before 


the goal of peace and stability in the 
Middle East will be realized. 


Let us pause for a moment to congj. 
der how important a stable middle east js 
to the United States. Our reliance op 
Persian Gulf oil, though scaled down in 
the last ten years, is still extensive. As 
long as America’s economy is reliant on 


that petrol we are forced to be ona 


constant war alert. Any cutoff in the 


supply of oil from the Arab oil barons 
would send this nation into a war for oj], 

President Carter’s Persian Gulf Doc- 
trine and the more recent training of a 
Rapid Deployment Force prepared to 
fight short battles in desert climates 
indicate the readiness of the nation’s 
leaders to go to war in the Middle East. 
Such a war would bring bloodshed, but 
not oil. Our experience in Vietnam 


should tell us the difficulties of prevailing 
_against a far-off and determined enemy. 
In addition, any significant escalation of 
such a war would destroy the very 
reserves we would be seeking to protect. @ 
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seniors 


Come by the Ariel Office found in 
Lower Billings and sign up for an 
appointment SOON! There will be a 
$3.00 sitting fee, all senior pictures 
must be taken here. 


Do you want your 
Smiling Face 
in the ‘83 Yearbook? 
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“Sports 
Cats Win At URI, End Rams’ Playoff Hopes _ 


By Andy Cook 

The worst thing about the 
game was that the Cats couldn’t 
enjoy themselves, Here they 
were, in Kingston, Rhode Island, 
achieving what has to be their 
biggest victory in ages — at least 
in the three years that yours 
truly has been on the scene — 
yet the entire journey was a test 
of one’s ability to overcome 
obstacle after obstacle, 

Do you know what it’s like 
to play at 10:30 in the morning 
after traveling to the other 
corner of New England the night 
before? Have you ever been 
forced to go running at 7:00 
a.m. simply to loosen up before 
game time? And have you ever 
done that running amidst the 
raw odor of a hotel driveway 
just _one tidal wave away from 
being swallowed up in the 
Atlantic Ocean? Have you ever 
played a soccer game in bitter 
winds and pouring rain? Do you 
know how frustrating this all 
becomes when the referee’s 
decisions make the men in black 
seem like they were URI coach 
Geza Henni’s buddies at Buda- 
pest University ? 

Chances are your answer to 
all these questions is no, Yet in 
a weekend dominated by the 
above factors, the Cats still were 
able to pick up a 3-1 win, their 
first triumph in Kingston since 
Coach Don Soderberg’s days of 
the early 70s. They were able to 
improve their regional mark to 
3-1 and their overall record to 
5-5-1, thus earning the .500 
status necessary to be considered 
for the New England rankings. 

Last year the Cats’ biggest 
and most difficult victory was at 
home against those same Rams. 


2-8-3, so there weren’t too many 
big wins that year. Considering 
the aforementioned, Saturday’s 
victory was probably the biggest 
for UVM since the team’s 
upset of UConn in 1979 at 
Burlington. But if you also 
consider that a UVM playoff 
berth is dependent upon the 
Cats winning the rest of their 


. games, this weekend’s triumph 


over one of New England’s best 
teams during the past decade 
could even outdo the drama of 
beating the Huskies three years 
ago. 

In any event, the sparse 
crowd of about 20 had just 
made their way to the bleachers 
when UVM jumped out in front 
to stay. Just 22 seconds into the 
contest, John Hourigan made a 
throw in from the sideline which 
deflected off'a URI defender to 
Mike Short at the far post. The 
senior Catamount then scored 
his first goal since his tally 
against URI two years ago by 
poking the ball into the net. 
While most of the fans were still 
saying hello to each other and 
missed the goal, the play did 
wonders for UVM’s confidence. 

“My man wasn’t marking 
me,” recalled Short. ‘(The goal) 
put less pressure on us. In some 
of our past games, we tried to 
force the ball into the net. But 
today, .we were patient and 
waited for openings.” 

“That goal set the tempo 
and put the control of the game 
in our hands,” said Hourigan. “It 
was up to us if we were going to 
sit back and play defensively or 
keep going at them. As it turned 
out, we kept our offense going.” 

With the expectation of a 
URI shot just moments later 


post, there weren’t a whole lot 
of great scoring chances for the 
rest of the half. What became a 
major issue during that first 45 
minutes was the officiating. On 
numerous occasions the Ver- 
mont bench became livid over 
calls that seemed to reflect a 
leaning towards the home team. 
But as Coach Paul Reinhardt 
noted after the game, getting 
questionable calls at Kingston 
and at Storrs, Connecticut just 
seems to have become the nature 
of things over the years. In any 
event, the Cats received three 
yellow cards (Short, Hourigan, 
and Francis Borel) to URI’s one. 

“The man marking me kept 
elbowing me and they didn’t call 
anything,” said Hourigan of the 
events leading to his infraction. 
“Then one time I was elbowed 
while I was in the air, and I was 
so frustrated and short-winded 
that I elbowed him back and 
they called it,” 

But in the second half the 
Rams became the frustrated 
ones. After some domination by 
URI, the Cats scored when 
Francis Borel headed a Joe 
Andreis’ pass past slow-reacting 
goalie Mike Saalfrank at 57:41. 

But the officials weren’t 
going to let UVM coast to 
victory. With around five 
minutes left, Chris Castano was 
charged for tripping and the 
Rams received a penalty kick. 
Castano claimed he was. con- 
fronting his opponent and that 
the URI player stepped on the 
back of his calf, but the officials 
ruled otherwise. However, the 
Cats had the last laugh when 
their goalie, Skip Gilbert, 
blocked Geza Henni Jr.’s shot. 

With just over four minutes 


Bridgeport goalkeeper Joe Sander dives courageously at the feet of fat 
striker Francois Borel in yesterday's game at Centennial Field. The Purple 
Knights beat the Cats, 2-1, on a goal by Dom Monaco. Jon Christensen 


scored for UVM. 

Gilbert’s shutout bid with a goal 
into the lower corner of the net. 
But just a little while later, 
Shawn Kelley broke away with 
the ball and while moving 
toward the center, dished it off 
to Borel for Frenchy’s ninth goal 
of the season. That, of course, 
broke the Rams’ horns. 

Victory achieved. Mission 
accomplished. Let’s get the hell 
out of here. 

In retrospect, the victory 
was a blueprint of last year. The 
Rams and the Cats were both 
fighting for their playoff live: 
last year when the two team: 
met, and after UVM won, Geza 
Henni’s team fell apart. This 
year the two teams were in the 
same dire situation, and once 
again, UVM has put URI’s 
post-season plans in jeopardy. _ 


“That first goal was @ 


ne 


Scott Van de 


sleeping,” said Henni, neve 
noted for his talkative tendep. 
cies. “Vermont deserved ty 


” 


win. 


Soccer Scratches: Castano 
on the officiating: “It was some 
of the worst I’ve ever seen.” 
URI still leads the all-time series 
with UVM, 10-8-2... The Rams 
defeat was their second in New 
England. They lost to UConn, 
1-0 at Storrs a few days earlier 
when Huskie Captain Graziano 
Cornolo scored a late goal, 
After 11 games, the Cats have. 
scored 23 goals, compared to 2} 
at this same time last year... Yal 
remained undefeated as of fat 
weekend and of course is stil] ir 
the playoff hunt... Going into 
this past weekend, Boston Uni- 
versity was 1-4 despite having 1] 
scholarship players. So much for 


And in 1980 the Cats were 


By Harry Eastman 
St. Louis Cardinals’ manager Whitey Herzog 
approached Milwaukee Brewers’. general mana- 
ger Harry Dalton at the 1980 Major League Baseball 
Winter Meetings in Dallas, Texas. 

“How would you like to win the pennant next 
year?” asked Herzog. 

Dalton, who had been trying to work out a deal 
with Herzog during the week for a much-needed relief 
pitcher, must have thought Christmas had come two 
weeks early. He must have thought that the tow- 
headed Herzog, known around the baseball world as 
the White Rat due to his hair and facial features, 
more resembled St. Nick than a rodent, Yet many 
hours later, after strenuous negotiations with player 
agent Larue Harcourt, Dalton shook Herzog’s hand 
and consummated a seven-player trade that has 
helped both teams into the 1982 World Series going 
on right now. This season’s battle of the beer capitals 
is a result — direct or indirect, make of it what you 
wish — of this trade. 

Herzog, who replaced the late Ken Boyer at the 
helm of the struggling Cardinals in June 1980, had 
been appointed GM in September of that year. Coach 
Red Schoendienst, who as manager had led the 1967 
and ’68 Redbirds to the World Series, was named the 
interim manager. At the end of the season, Herzog 
announced that he would accept the dual role of 
manager-general manager, and vowed that he would 
turn the club around quickly via the trade route. 

The Brewers, on the other hand, had an excellent 
1980 season. Their lineup was by far the most explo- 
sive in the American League. The bats of Ben Oglivie, 
Gorman Thomas, Cecil Cooper and Robin Yount had 
combined for 127 home runs and 432 runs batted in. 
Unfortunately for them, the Brewer pitching staff 
wilted in the heat of the pennant race and it was 
the New York Yankees, not the Brewers, who won 
the American League East, Dalton realized that if his 
team was going to win, he had to upgrade both his 
starters and bullpen, With premier relievers Bruce 
Sutter of the Chicago Cubs and Rollie Fingers of the 


Sultan of Swap Meets Sultans of Swing 


San Diego Padres on the trading block, Dalton was 
confident that at the winter meetings he could get the 
fireman his club desperately needed. What Dalton 
hadn’t anticipated was the whirlwind of activity 
Herzog created during the first two days of the meet- 
ings. 

Before going to Dallas, Herzog had announced to 
the baseball world that every Cardinal player with the 
exception of superstar shortstop Garry Templeton 
was available for the right price. As he told reporters, 
“You can expect to hear from me each day.”’ The day 
prior to the meetings, he announced that he had 
signed veteran catcher Darrell Porter to a five-year 
contract. The Cardinals already had All-Star Ted 


_ losing team into a serious contender. 


which hit a Catamount goal to play, Barry Knapp broke shocker; they caught our goalie the big spenders. e 


Simmons and the young, talented Terry Kennedy to 
handle the receiving chores. Now with the signing, it 
appeared Herzog might deal both. As quickly as the © 
meetings started, Kennedy was gone and Fingers 
became a Cardinal. Then, less than 24 hours later, 
Sutter had joined the team. Sportswriters labeled 
Herzog a genius and predicted the Cardinals would go 
all the way in 1981. Even Herzog seemed confident 
that ,with three quick moves, he had transformed a 


He is quoted as saying, “The general manager has 
done the job. If the manager doesn’t mess it up, we'll 
be all right.” 

But Herzog was not through. When Simmons, un- 
happy that his manager planned to play him at first 
base, demanded to be traded, Whitey Once again 
decided to do some dealing. It was at this time that 
he called Dalton with the deal he couldn't refuse. 
Herzog was willing to part with Fingers, the reliever 


Dalton wanted, the power-hitting Simmons (172 
career home runs), and Pete Vuckovich, the Cardi- 
nals’ best starting pitcher. In return Dalton would 
have to give up enigmatic outfielder Sixto Lezcano, 
solid starting pitcher Lary Sorensen, and two minor 
leaguers, outfielder David Green and pitcher Dave 


LaPoint, the former tabbed as the best minor league 
prospect in baseball. 

Dalton jumped at the deal. Not only was his 
pitching staff improved, but another potent bat was 
added to his murderers-row offense. The trade, 
announced on December 12, shocked the baseball 
world, It seemed lopsided in favor of the Brewers. 
The same writers who had labeled Herzog a genius 
earlier in the week called him a fool. In their minds, 
the Brewers, not the Cardinals, were the most im- 
proved team in baseball and a certain pennant winner. 

While Milwaukee fans were out ordering 1981! 
season tickets, St. Louis fans were furious about the 
trade. Simmons was a hometown favorite, and they 
didn’t understand why Herzog had traded him. What 

cont'd. on pg. 18 
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By Alex Nemerov 

Stephanie Crames was having trouble being 
effective in her substitute’s role this season. She 
. 34 had played briefly against Brown on Saturday, leaving 
| a . the game after barely touching the ball, But on 
4 3 Sunday, in UVM’s game against Yale, she came off 
3 the bench to spark a three-goal second half that beat 
a the Bulldogs, 3-0. After replacing Colleen Fagan at 

__ center forward early in the second half, she scored 
the first goal and set up the other two. ““Stephanie’s 
_ play was the key to our success in the second half,” 
said UVM coach John Carter. 

“Tve had trouble in the past coming into games 
__as a substitute,”’ said Crames. “When you come into a 
i.” _ game like that, it’s tough because you're stiff and 

—. anxious. Everyone else is loose. The game against 
_ Brown was an example. I just couldn’t get warmed 
Pine. ts - up.” 

On Sunday Crames wasted little time warming 
up. Her goal, the eventual game-winner, came minutes 
after she had entered the game and capped a flurry of 
UVM activity around the goal of Yale keeper Katie 
Dyer, who earlier had parried good efforts from both 
Crames and Mary Ann O’Malley. 

Crames took O’Malley’s low cross from the right 
wing and gave Dyer no chance with a crisp shot to the 
lower left-hand corner. 

Seven minutes later, Crames threaded a pass 
through the Yale defense to freshman standout 

_ Jessie Drezner, standing at the top of the penalty 

area. With her back to the goal, Drezner wheeled and 
volleyed an arcing shot over Dyer and just under 

the crossbar to make it 2-0. 
UVM finished Yale off in the 87th minute, when 
Crames’ lead pass put Grace Emmert in the clear, In 
: One On one with Dyer, Emmert beat the once-more- 
motionless keeper with a nish shot that nestled nicely 

_in the far corner. 

For Crames, the game was a return to the form 
of her freshman season, when she scored six times. 
Played sparingly this season, she has at,times shown 
_ herself to be a solid finisher, a type of player not 
common on the UVM team. It was with this in mind 
= ~ - that Carter had put her, along with Carol Tucker and 


°. 


When the University of Vermont Men’s Cross’ 
_ Country team began their journey to St. Lawrence 
University last Saturday, they knew that three things 
could be expected. It would be a very long ride to get 
‘. _ there. The Saints had a fine team. And it was the St. 
Lawrence homecoming weekend, which, coupled 
: with the fact that the Saints are a Division II school 


_ going against a Division I rival, would get them — 


psychologically up for the meet. One thing the Cats 
didn’t expect was the sopping conditions of the hilly 
St. Lawrence course and that spiked running shoes 
would become a necessity to run well. Unfortunately 
for Vermont, they had not used spikes in a race over 
the last few years and did not bring them to St.- 
Lawrence. All of these factors led to what UVM 
__ €0ueh Ed Kusiak called an “unbelievable meet” and a 
26-29 St. Lawrence victory. 


rx “They gave a real gutsy performance,” said 
___ Kusiak, “and for us, it was a very frustrating race. In 
_ all honesty, I think they wanted to win more than we 
did.” 

_y = Despite the less-than-ideal course conditions, the 
__ Saints’ Sandy Hulme eclipsed a course record with a 
¢. a time of 25:13. Teammate Mark Gosselin 
finished just seven seconds behind Hulme, good for 
_ cond place. Vermont’s top runner for the meet was 
Steve Stebbins (third, 25:28). Crossing the finish line 
just behind the senior captain were Sam Davis 
Qs: :32) and Fred Thaulow (25:44), 


[ « 
____ Earlier in the week ,on October 6, the Cats were 
2 rl _ humbled by another Division II foe, St. Michael’s 
- - College, 16-39. The Vermont contingent was com- 
of runners who hadn’t gotten a lot of meet 
Xperience over the course of the season. 
“I wanted to give them the responsibility of 
Wir hing a meet,” said Kusiak. “When our top runners 
+. are in there too, there is no pressure on these less- 
_ ©Xperienced ones. I put them in a situation where 
is mga would experience the pressure.”’ 

__, Purple Knights Whitney McBride, Chris Zacharer, 
—_ Fournier, and Tim Driscoll captured the top 
; in the meet. Bill Newsham was the top 
nt finisher,in the fifth position. 
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St. Lawrence Course Tough 


Will Warren 


Grace Emmert carries the ball upfield while teammate Kelly 
DeLuca (foreground) sprints to support her during UVM's win 
over Yale Sunday at A.T. Post Field. 


O'Malley, into the game at the beginning of the - 


second half. Until then, UVM had few opportunities 
on offense. 

“I haven’t been getting the shots off quickly 
enough this year so a game like this helps my confi- 
dence,” said Crames. 

Though her name won’t appear in the record 
book, another deserving of mention was Kelly 
DeLuca, whose intelligent passing led to the first 


_two UVM goals. Playing Sunday with the painful shin 


splints that have bothered her much of this season, 
DeLuca was nevertheless a controlling force in 
midfield. 

It was her long, cross-field pass; catching the 
aggressive Yale defense off guard, that made space fo1 
O’Malley on the right wing, giving her time to send an 
accurate pass across to Crames for the first goal. 

On the second goal, DeLuca again began the 
play, spotting Crames wide open, allowing the satrer 
to set up Drezner. 


UVM SportsNotes 


“St. Michael’s ran an excellent race,” said 
Kusiak. “They were really geared for it.” 

The Cats’ next task will be to defend their 
Vermont State Championship on October 13 in an 
event hosted by UVM. Last year, they just nipped 
Middlebury, 26-32 and this year, once again, Ver- 
mont expects the Panthers-to be their toughest 
obstacle. Now that the dual-meet season is over 
Kusiak will not split his squad into two teams, but 
will instead field his best runners together as one unit 

“We based the early part of the season on gaining 
experience for some runners and developing all of 
them so they will be able to give their best perfor- 
mances in the championship meets,” said Kusiak. 
“Now the preliminary season is over and we are 
getting ready for work.” 

—Harry Eastman 


Eric Knight 


UVM goalie Barb Poulin stops a Plymouth State shot in last 
Friday's game, The Cats won, 3-0, then beat St. Lawrence by 
the same score Monday. 


RPI Shut Out - Completely 


If only all matches were this easy for the. the Men’ S 
Tennis team. The Cats swept RPI, 9-0, winning not 
only all the matches but all the sets as well. 

Bob McCredie was solid in the number one seed, 
continuing the play that saw him crowned ECAC 
champion last week, He beat Lajon Horvath, 6-1, 6-2. 

Behind McCredie, number two seéd Clark Wulff 
struggled through a tough first set to win 7-6 over 


“Kelly has ioe a in consistently outstanding 
games for us all season,” said Carter. 


The comfortable lead generated by the play of 
Crames and DeLuca, among others, allowed Carter 


the chance to rest for the final 20 minutes sweeper 


Heidi Comeau, who has been suffering — and 
playing full tilt — with partially strained ligaments in 
her knee. 

But in the previous day’s game against Brown 
Carter didn’t get that chance, and though Comeau 


was superb for the whole 90 minutes, the Bruins won, 
2-1, thanks to a goal by midfielder Colleen O’Day 


midway through the second half. 


Played in misty, overcast conditions, the game 


might have gone either way, and indeed UVM could 
have won had it not been for some bad luck. _ 

O’Day’s goal was a case in point. Moving down 
the goal line to the right of the UVM goal, she took a 
shot which eluded the grasp of UVM goalie Kiki Sirop 
and — despite a valiant effort from Comeau — 
trickled into the goal. 

“I was surprised when it went in,” said O’Day. 
“But there was no question that it was a goal. The 
referee was right there.” 


Earlier, Brown had taken a lead after only four 
minutes, when Gretchen Orr’s corner kick went el 
Sirop’s hands and into the goal. : 

UVM equalized late in the first half. O’Malley 
took Cathy Jamula’s long through ball in stride, and 
lofted a shot over Brown keeper Alex Smith, off 
the angle of the far post, and into the net. The goal 
was the first this season for O’Malley. 

Though Brown had more of the play territorially, 
the UVM defense, led by Comeau, kept things close. 

“Coming into the game, we knew we had to keep 
the ball away from Heidi Comeau,” said Brown coach 
Phil Pincince. “But in the first half we were forcing 
everything down the middle and she was stopping us. 
She’s a great player. It wasn’t until the second half 
that we started using the wings.” 


Now 5-3-2, UVM will play its next game. this 
Sunday against Connecticut. e@ 


Andy Hoffman. Wuiff’s superior lob shots were part 
of ‘the difference in a convincing 6-0 second set 
victory. 

Alex Stimpson, the third seed, beat Jeff Devin, 
6-4; 6-2. “Alex struggled early with his forehand but 
found his passing shots after the match got going,” 
said UVM coach Harold Greig. 

Newly promoted Tris Deery made good in his 
first match at fourth seed, beating Mark Dutt, 6-1, 
6-1. Victor Mulligan was lowered to fifth seed to 
make room for Deery. 

“Victor has been a bit tentative, but he’s getting 
is confidence back,” said Greig. In the fifth spot, 
Milligan beat Chris Miller, 6-1, 6-3. 

Ross Abrams survived a shaky second set to hold 
on against Paul Targa, 6-0, 7-5. 

At this point in the season Greig still is not 
completely satisfied with his first doubles team, 
McCredie and Wulff, who beat Horvath and Hoffman, 
6-4,6-3. 

“They’re winning on talent. Clark and Bob don’t 
really play as a team. Doubles should be two players 
complementing é¢ach other, not playing separate 
singles matches,”’ said Greig. 

A team that Greig is very high on is Deery and 
Stimpson, the second doubles, tandem, who posied. 
a 6-3,6-2 victory.““They work as a team, lob well, 
crunch the overheads, cover the net, and serve well,” 
he said. 

At third doubles Neil McNeil and Milligan 
performed “the way I like to see doubles played,” 
according to Greig. They beat Dutt and Miller, 
6-3, 6-3. 

—Michael Sagansky 


Big Green Stay Uabeaten 


After splitting two matches this week, th 
Women’s Tennis team was 7-3 this season. Coach 
Dave Robison said he felt “ambivalent” about the 
mark, 

“They could be a lot better or a lot worse. There 
are a few matches we could have won. I’m not 
completely satisfied because a few players haven’t 
played up to their potential,” he said. 

In the week’s first action, the Catamounts ran 
into a Dartmouth team unbeaten on both the team 

cont'd. on pg. 18 
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they would come to understand was that Herzog, 
taking into account the artificial turf and spacious 
dimensions of Busch Memorial Stadium, had already 
drawn a blueprint for a contending team, one based 
on speed, defense, and pitching. The fleet Green 
was ideal for this plan. Another thing Herzog had 


learned, as he managed the Kansas City Royals, 


to three straight American League West Division titles 
(1976-78), was the importance of the team concept. 
He felt that if Simmons was going to make a fuss 
about playing first base, the catcher was better off 
with another team. , : 

In 1981 both teams appeared to be heading on a 
collision course toward the Series — the Cardinals 
using their punch-and-judy offense and gap-closing, 
far-ranging defense; the Brewers using one of the 
most powerful arrays of long-ball hitters in the 
history of the game. Both, however, were hurt 
by the strike-severed playoff format. The Cardinals, 


who had the best record overall in the NL East 
(59-43), did not make the playoffs because they 
finished second to Philadelphia in the first half of the 
season and second to Montreal in the second half. 
Milwaukee had the best record in the AL East (62-47) 
and won the second half, but lost to the Yankees in a 
tough five-game divisional playoff. 

While the Brewers seemed satisfied with their 
team, the Cardinals and Herzog decided they lacked 
the right combination to win in ’82. He traded 
Sorensen to get versatile Lonnie Smith in a three-way 
deal involving Philadelphia and Cleveland. Bad boys 
Templeton and Lezcano were dispatched to San 
Diego in exchange for the Padres’ defensive wizard, 
shortstop Ozzie Smith, and pitcher Steve Mura. Once 
again, many thought Herzog had gotten the bad end 
of the deal. This time they were wrong. 

The Cardinals shot out of the gate like thorough- 
breds and went to the front in the NL East, where 
they stayed much of the season. Milwaukee sputtered 
and stumbled, their power-laden team not performing 
up to potential. On June 1, Dalton fired manager 
Buck Rodgers and replaced him with long-time 
coach Harvey Kuenn, Under Kuenn, the Brewers won 
72 of their remaining 115 games, and were hence- 
forth known as “‘Harvey’s Wallbangers.” 


UVM SportsNotes ......... 


ana individual levels so far this season, UVM did 
nothing to reverse this trend, losing 9-0 to the Big 
Green. 

Gail Earley, UVM’s number one seed, had the 
unpleasant task of playing Wendy Wassen. Wassen, a 
Californian, has been Dartmouth’s top seed in all four 
of her years in college. She won, 6-2, 6-0. 

“Gail played Wassen evenly for the first five 
games but then Wendy started to move the ball very 
well. She had excellent ground strokes and was very 
accurate,” said Robison. 

Before the match against Dartmouth, Robison 
had hoped each of his players could extend. their 
matches for at least two hours. Only Ruth Burtman, 
at number two, was able to do this. She lost, 7-6, 6-3. 
Burtman jumped out to a 5-3 lead before breaking a 
string in her racquet and having to borrow the rac- 
quet of a teammate. She faltered from there. 

The second longest match of the day was played 
by Sue Stein, who took an hour and forty-five 
minutes to lose 6-3, 6-0 in matches characterized by 
lots of close deuce games. 

“T was pleased that Stein was not intimidated by 
her opponent,” said Robison. 

; UVM played Colby-Sawyer in their second match 
of the week. Last year the Catamounts routed Colby- 
Sawyer, 9-0. With that in mind, Robison rested 


World Series and the trade of December, 1980 has 
played no small part in why they are there. Coupled 
with Herzog’s other acquisitions, the players he got 
from Milwaukee — specifically, Green and LaPoint, 
and indirectly, Lonnie Smith and Mura — have fit in 
well and made contributions, most of them big, 
toward the pennant. For the Brewers, the deal put 


them over the top and made them the best in the’ 
American League. 


The Cardinals haven’t been in the Series since the 
inception of divisional play in 1969. The Brewers 
have never been there. But aside from this mutual 
lack of Series experience, the teams have nothing in 
common. It’s AstroTurf (St.L.) versus real turf 
(Mil.). It’s finesse and speed vs. brute power. It’s the 
best team defense vs. the best team offense. And it’s 
Budweiser vs. Pabst. This Series is either gonna 
make Milwaukee famous or bring out the best in St. 
Louis. 3 


Now the two teams are facing each other in the 


GTPOME DS: Ah EF ee ee 
having scoring problems, although their nine goals as 


Earley and Burtman against the small school. 
Robison was particularly pleased with Meg 
Bilgore, who moved up to the second seed. The Sy lc? 
Bilgore beat her hard-hitting 5°6” opponent, 6-2, 6-1. 
‘“‘Meg really smacked the ball hard,” said Robison. 
With three weeks left in the season and only two 
matches remaining, Robison is worried about his 
team’s motivation. “We have a lot of time with 
limited action,” he said. ‘‘I hope it isn’t a problem for 
the team.” 
—Michael Sagansky 


Looking Ahead... 


UNH 


The Cats will play only their second Saturday 
home game this season, when they entertain the UNH 
Wildcats on October 16 in a New England matchup. 
UVM leads. the all-time series 14-4, and last year the 
Cats were victorious in Durham when a Zareh Ava- 
kian goal and a stellar performance by goalie Skip 
Gilbert resulted in a 1-0 win by Vermont. 

This year New Hampshire is 2-5-1 overall, and 
1-3-1 in Division I play. The Wildcats once again are 


10th ANNIVERSARY YEAR ah 


¢ my] AST CHANCE SALOON | 


of Monday were a sign of considerable progress when 
you consider the fact that UNH scored only 11 times 
all last year and just seven times in 1980. This year 
the top guns for New Hampshire are sweeper Scott 
Reither (two goals, no assists) and forward Tim 
Linehan (two goals, no assists). The other two for- 
wards, Jamie Walters (one goal, four assists) and Mike 
Pilot (two goals, one assist) are the remaining cogs in 
the Wildcat attack. 

The frustration for the Wildcats was paramount 
last weekend when they tied Maine 0-0 in double 
overtime despite outshooting the opposition 15-9 and 
hitting the goal posts twice and the crossbar once. 

Defense continues to be the strong point for 
UNH. Third-year goalie George Gaillardetz has three 
shutouts this season and his seven career whitewashes 
put him within one of the school’s all-time record. 
Gaillardetz currently has a .96 goals against average, 
and UNH officials have tabbed him and UVM goalie 
Skip Gilbert as “‘the best goalies around.” 

While New Hampshire is out of the playoff 
picture, the Cats as of this past Monday were still 
fighting for their post-season lives. Thus Satur- 
day’s contest will once again be a must-win situation 
for UVM. ; 

—Andy Cook 


(ESTABLISHED 1973 and proudly not serving quiche) 


WEEKNIGHT SPECIALS 


[MONDAY| 


- Domestic Bottled Beer 65¢ © 


(Super Premiums 75¢) 


(TUESDAY | 


OH CANADA 
Canadian Beers 
Canadian Drinks 
Canadian Fun 


~ DOWNSTAIRS AT 147 MAIN ST., BURLINGTON’S FLYNN THEATER BLOCK ‘ 


& 
Ly <4 . @ Bos 


WEDNESDAY 
IADIES NITE 


Squalls and more 


THURSDAY 


WET MORE THAN 


YOUR WHISTLE 
Barton’s Hot Tubs 
adds to the fun "I 
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BEGINNER OR ADVANCED - Cost is about the same as a semester ina 
US. college’ $3,189. Price includes jet round trip to Seville from New 
York, room, board, and tuition complete. Government grants and loans 
available for eligible students 

, ‘ ; Hurry, it takes a lot of time to make all 
Live with a Spanish family, attend classes four hours a day, fourdaysa — spRING SEMESTER — Feb. 1- re FALL SEMESTER Sept 
week, four months. Earn 16 hrs. of credit (equivalent to 4 semesters- Dec, 22 each year ae re 
taught in U.S. colleges over a two year time span). Your Spanish FyL i 

{ LY ACCREDITED - 
studies will be enhanced by opportunities not available in a U.S. class- sofa pea ah Be Ete tn 


SEMESTER IN SPAIN 


room. Standardized tests show our students’ language skills superior 


to students completing two year Rrograms in U.S. Advanced courses 
also 


FIOVINA S 
| ON CAMS 

DELIVERY 
| NOON CLOSING 


For full information—write to: 


2442 E. Collier S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49506 
(A Program of Trinity Christian College) 


ADD 
TEN YEARS 
TO YOUR 
THINKING. 


une environment at MITRE is years ahead of what others consider the state-of- 
the-art. 


As General Systems Engineer for C*l — Command, Control, Communications and 
Intelligence — for the U.S. Air Force’s Electronic Systems Division, it is our 
challenge to look beyond tomorrow to the world of 5 or 10 years from now. To 


analyze and engineer one-of-a-kind systems that will be more than current well 
into the 1990s. 


The importance of our work is why we provide an environment you can do your 
best in. You'll work with some of the most accomplished experts in their fields. 
You will be challenged by long- and short-term projects in computer systems, 
systems software, systems architecture, radar systems, and satellite and ter- 
restrial transmission. Engineers you'll be working with can advance your career a 
decade in technologies including fiber-optics, computer security, sensor 
technology and voice recognition. 


Your excellence is nurtured in every way possible at MITRE. Facilities, 
compensation and benefits to attract and keep the finest people. Full tuition ad- 
vancement plus an ongoing in-house lecture series from the unique MITRE In- 
Stitute to promote your continued education. Plus exceptional project mobility 


and dual career pathing to get you where you want to be, doing what you do best. 


If you would like 10 more years’ wisdom — without the wrinkles — come to 
MITRE. We've got the environment for it. 


University of Vermont 
Interviews 
Wednesday, November 3, 1982 


MITRE will be conducting campus interviews Wednesday, November 3, 1982. 
Contact your Placement Office to arrange an interview if you are a BS, MS, or 
Ph.D. candidate in: 


Electrical Engineering 
Computer Engineering 
Computer Science. 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Contact your placement office to see if MITRE will be visiting your campus, 


Or send your resume to Phillip Hicks at The MITRE Corporation, 
Middlesex Turnpike, Bedford, MA 01730. 


U.S. Citizenship required. MITRE is an equal opportunity employer actively 
seeking applications under its affirmative action program. 
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RIVERSIDE AVE. 

BURLINGTON, VT. 
ODEN 1] IAM~11 2M. SUNOAY THRU THURSDAY 
OPEN TILLZPMERIDAY AND SATURDAY 


CAL 862-1017 


DELIVERY 5-11 WEE KDAY/-12 WEEKEND’ 
BEER AND WINE SERVED - TAKEOUT ANYTIME 


THE WORLD IS YOUR CAMPUS 


# 
B78 COREE Hehe FEELS 


Slide Presentation 

Thursday October 14th 
7:30 

South Den, Billings Center 


AROUND THE WORLD voyages are planned for 1983. 
Apply early. Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh. 


More than 60 .university courses, with in-port and voyage-related emphasis. Faculty from 
University of Pittsburgh and other leading universities, augmented by visiting area experts. 


Optional tours, including special tours into the People’s Republic of China, available. 


Participation is open to qualified students from all accredited colleges and universities. Semester 
at Sea admits students without regard to color, race or creed. The S.S. Universe is fully air- 
conditioned, 18,000 tons, registered in Liberia and built in America. 


For a free color brochure, write: Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of Pittsburgh, | 
Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, PA 15260, or call toll free (800) 854-0195 (in 
California call (714) 771-6590). 


Columbus 
Day 


SALE! 


CORDUROY 
Blazers 


50% 


WERE 60. 
NOW 29” 


® Select from 4 
styles 

® Sizes 5/6 to 

15/16 


Burlington 


Square 


222 College St. Burlington 


R ACADEMY AWARD 


BEST FOREIGN FILM 


& WINNE 


“ke % & &. Brilliant” 


Richard Freedman. NEWHOUSE NEWSPAPERS 


*..richly deserved its Oscar.” 


~Richard Schickel. TIME 


“Shouldn't be missed” 
e David Ansen, NEWSWEEK 


’ © “Extraordinary” 
© odie Crist; SATURDAY REVIEW 


“Superb! Brilliant.” 


~Sheila Benson, LA. TIMES 


‘An incredibly dynamic 
performance, 
adazzling tour-de-force” 


Kathleen Carroll. 
NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 


“This film is a 
work of art.” 


Ingmar Bergman 


‘A masterpiece!” 
~Bernard Drew. 
GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


“MEPHISTO” a film by ISTVAN SZABO 
Based on Klaus Mann's novel, starring KLAUS MARIA BRANDAUER, KRYSTYNA JANDA, ILDIKO BANSAGI, 
ROLF HOPPE. Screenplay by PETER DOBAI and ISTVAN SZABO Cinematography by LAJOS KOLTAI. 
A MAFILM-OBJECTIV STUDIO Production In cooperation with MANFRED DURNIOK PRODUCTIONS 
2). ANALYSIS FILM 


ANEW FILM OFS TRIRUTION COMP AN 


12:00, 3:00, 6:00, 9:00 


Ace & MOVELAS 


“One of the 


liveliest movies 
of the year.” 


David Denby 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE 
EXCITING FILMS NOW 
PLAYING AT THE 
NICKELODEON... 


NEW YORK MAGAZINE 


MEPHISTO 


This year’s Academy Award 
winning Best Foreign Film is 
the stunning story of an actor 
torn between his art and the 
turbulent world of politics 
during the ~.se of the Third 
Reich. A haunting portrait 

of the artist. A bizarre love 
story, as much about self- 
love as it is about passion. 
Not to be missed. 


Special Sat/Sun. showings, — 
12:30, 3:00, 6:00 


6:00, 8:45 Sat/Sun 8:45 only 


a) . 99 m 
N Stop by the theatre to pick up 
Rep al the 4 ick a full Festiv al schedule. 
a 2] SE eT ae eS 
Through Saturday, October 16 


THE AVIATOR’S WIFE 


Eric Rohmer’s charming love story of 
jealousy, obsession, emotional con- 
fusion, chance meetings, and missed 
connections. A tender and terribly 
‘%,, contemporary film. 

ti 12:00,:4:00, 8:00 


= ns pi 

and THE LACEMAKER 
Isabelle Huppert in Claude Goretta’s story of an ill-fated love affair 
between an inexperienced shop girl and an awkward bourgeois 
college student. 2:00, 6:00 


LOLA 
One of the last films made by 
the gifted and provocative 
German director, Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder. “‘Lola is the glitzy 
story of a beautiful cabaret 
prostitute and the men who 
surround her and is regarded 

as Fassbinder’s homage to the 
1929 classic, ‘‘The Blue Angel.” 


CHILLY SCENES 
A great comedy based on the 
Ann Beattie novel of an 
obsessive and hilarious young 
man desperately in love with a 
confused, married woman. A 
Boston cult hit that is now re- 
ceiving national attention. 


Sunday through Tuesday, October 17 - 19 


VOYAGE EN DOUCE 


Michel Deville’s tantalizing and thoughtful film 
of two friends, Dominique Sanda and Geraldine 
Chaplin who go away on a holiday together 
without their husbands is an erotic journey as they 
explore their fantasies, frustrations and hopes. 


i LOULOU 2:00, 6:00 


Isabelle Huppert and Gerard Depardieu 
star in Maurice Pialat’s firey, contemporary 
“romance” which is more the story of 
one woman’s sexual obsession with a 
working class layabout. 

12:00, 3:55, 8:00 


Wednesday & Thursday, October 20 - 21 


THE MOTHER AND 
THE WHORE 


A castaway of the 60’s is torn 
between two women ; his girl- 
friend and a free and easy nurse. 
One of the most penetrating 
portraits of contemporary 
sexual morality featuring a 
bravura performance by Jean - 
Pierre Leaud. 


12:00, 4:00, 8:00 


AN OFFICER AND A GENTLE- 
MAN: 

A truly wonderful , old-fashioned 
romantic film about a drifter who 
joins the naval officer candidate's 
school and falls in love with a 
local girl. ‘ 


TEMPEST 


Comedy...drama...and a touch of 
magic. That’s the alchemy of 
“‘Tempest’’, concocted by Paul 
Mazursky, whose numerous hits 
have included ‘‘Harry and Tonto’ 
“An Unmarried Woman”’ and 
“Bob & Carol & Ted & Alice”. 


ANNIE: 
The award winning musical glori- 
ously brought to the screen by 

master director John Huston. 


2U 


Recorded program info: 863-9515 


“A MIRACLE. IT WILL LEAVE YOU 
FEELING 10 FEET TALL’ 


—Rex Reed 


A 
GENTLEMAN 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS 
A LORIMAR-MARTIN ELFAND PRODUCTION: A TAYLOR HACKFORD FILM 
RICHARD GERE: DEBRA WINGER 


AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN 
Also starring DAVID KEITH and LOUIS GOSSETT, JR. as ‘Foley: Original Music by JACK NITZSCHE 
Written by DOUGLAS DAY STEWART Produced by MARTIN ELFAND : Directed by TAYLOR HACKFORD 


RES ae A PARAMOUNT PICTURE FA 
Wee 


12:00, 2:15, 4:35, 7:00, 9:30 


“HERE IS THE WORK OF A 
MAJOR FILM MAKER AT THE 
PEAK OF HIS FORM. 


A bitter, brisk, sometimes abruptly moving satire. 

Miss Sukowa is smashing. Mr.Mueller-Stahl, Mr. Adorf 

and everyone else i the large cast are excellent. 
Unexpect-dly rich...‘Lola’ should be enjoyed for the 
sheer, joyous effrontery of it" —Vincent Canby. New York Times 


‘““‘LOLA’ MUST BE SEEN! 
More intuitive and «4.3 S neasisats 
more pragmatic es 
than much of ¢ 
Fassbinder’s previous 
work. | was somewhat 
surprised by the film, 
and yet it helped me 
understand more 
clearly the distinctive 
qualities of his art. 
—Andrew Sarris, 

Village Voice 


A Film by with Mathias Fuchs. Karin Baal. Helga Feddersen Ivan Desny 
7 : Kar:-Heinz von Hassel. Elisabeth Volkemann Rose! Zech Hark Bohm 
Rainer Werner Fassbinder and Christine Kaufmann Photography by Xaver Schwarzenberger 
Costumes by Barbara Baum Screenplay by Peter Mirtheshewner 

Starring Barbara Sukowa Pea Fréhiich and Rainer Werner Fassbinder Mune by Peer Raden 
Set Decoration by Raul Gimenez Edited by jubane Lorenz 


Mario Adorf * Armin Mueller-Stah! 2°20 anche the fin Proactes 
Seen et mateanisien pn tageasantornskionoasanicmiaeeomemase a 


UMOER 17 REQUIRES ee 12 :00, 2:1 5, 4:30 United Artists Classics 
> Copynignt 1982 United Arsts Corporation 
6:45, 9:10 


All nights reserved 


‘‘A Very 
Funny Film:’ 


—Andrew Sarris, Village Voice 


“A Charming 
and Affectionate ha 
Romantic Comedy’ e5s= 


—Joseph Gelmis, Newsday . Site 


ae . 
Sad 


Chilly"Scenes of Winter 


A New Version of Joan Micklin Silvers Head Over Heels 


Chilly Scenes of Winter Starring JOHN HEARD MARY BETH HURT 
Also Staring PETER RIEGERT Co-starring KENNETH McMILLAN 
GLORIA GRAHAME Screenplay and Directed by JOAN MICKLIN SILVER 
Based on the nove! Chilly Scenes of Winter by ANN BEATTIE United Artists Classics 
Produced by MARK METCALF AMY ROBINSON GRIFFIN DO! INNE org © OF rete an Career 
oe a] 


1:00, 3:00, 5:00, 7:00, 9:00 
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the purple decades: a reader, by 
tom wolfe. introduction by jj 

david bellamy; farrar, straus and 
iroux; 396 pp. $17.50 


By Benjamin Svetkey 
Tom Wolfe is often lauded as the 


— ; ; 
quintessential New Journalist. He is “‘the 
chief architect and advocate” of New 


Journalism, wrote Joe David Bellamy in 


‘the Introduction to The Purple Decades, 


a collection of Wolfe’s works from the 
_ 60s and 70s. But what this anthology 


'¢ similar to the New Journalists’ 
_ hyperbolic energy, but Wolfe takes his 


_lism. Tom Wolfe, 


_ makes immediately clear — other than its 


author’s considerable wit — jis that 


_ Wolfe’s writing, at its best, is mére closely 


related to satire and comedy than journa- 


stock-car racing in the deep South in 
“The Last American Hero,” or critiquing 
Walter Gropius’ International Style of 
architecture in “The White Gods,” is 
essentially a comic writer: His roots go 
back more to S. J. Perelman and Dorothy 


_ Parker than to “the reporter on the beat” 


(or, in the terms of New Journalism, “the 


_ hip reporter of the beat’’). 


What’s more, while New Journalism 
began as a predominantly left-wing 


_ experiment in first-person, impressionistic 


reportage, Wolfe’s work reflects instead a 
highly conservative, at times even reac- 
tionary, vision. His language may be 
in its 


ae craft one step further: Rather than just 


illuminate the 
os, 
ee subjectivity, 


° 


- 
_~ 
* 


- 


oo 


ee “delights 


< pretension = 


__Satirists, 
hi ordinary gift to do this with simple and 


material with 
Wolfe turns his 
eects against his subject in a glorious 
attack. Like most first-rate satirists, Wolfe 
in deflating pomposity and 
particularly liberal and 
ionable pretensions — with an inver- 
cliche or an inflated string of descrip- 
e metaphors. And like the very best 
Wolfe possesses the extra- 


story’s 


confounding grace. 
‘ But reading (and especially writing 


about) Wolfe can be tricky business. His 
_ challenge, and his charm, is that it’s diffi- 
*. cult to pin him down to a serious point. 


‘His flashy, nearly baroque style is laced 
with self-parody; as if not content to 


expose the follies of “chic” liberalism, he 


whether describing - 


must, every Once in a while, take a swack 
at his own extravagant conservatism. 
Like his much talked about dress — the 
great white Gatsbyesque suits, the out- 
Tageously high shirt collars, the ridicu- 
lously wide lapels — Wolfe’s ultra- 
conservatism is one minute infuriatingly 
real, the next merely good-hearted fun. 
Not surprisingly, Wolfe is at his satirical 
best when most playful — when he 


Self portrait by Tom Wolfe. 


shrouds his disdain in a giddy verbal 
free-for-all. 

In “The Girl of the Year,” for 
example, Wolfe describes 1964’s model- 
socialite-celebrity extraordinaire, “Baby” 
Jane Holzer, at a Rolling Stones concert: 


“Girls are reeling this way and that 
way in the aisle and through their huge 
black decal eyes, sagging with Tiger 


Tongue Lick Me brush-on eyelashes and 
black appliques, sagging like display 
window Christmas trees, they keep 
Staring at — her — Baby Jane — on the 
aisle... She is gorgeous in the most out- 
rageous way. Her hair rises up from her 
head in a huge hairy corona, a huge tan 
mane around a narrow face and two eyes 
opened — swock! — like umbrellas, with 
all that hair flowing down over a coat 


made of... zebra! The motherless stripes!” 

But Wolfe’s lively voice occasionally 
cracks, particularly when he allows his 
supremely moralistic vision to surface un- 
disguised. On the fall of South Vietnam 
for instance, Wolfe once wrote: 

“The dominoes — as in ‘the much 
discredited domino theory’ — fell, and 
the concentration camps went up and 
Hanoi set about exterminating the 


writes:—- Do 
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Crying Wolfe 


bloodsuckers who refused to be assimi- 
lated into the new order, according to 
Hanoi, By then, the United States was no 
longer ‘intervening in the internal affairs 
of the Vietnamese people’ nor fighting 
an ‘immoral war’.”’ 

There is similar conservative rhetoric 
in The Purple Decades — about how the 
bombings of North Vietnam were 
sabotaged not by the enemy, but by 
America’s reluctance to commit herself to 
the war; about what Wolfe calls the 
“Colonial Complex,” or the intellectual 
intimidation of America’s intelligentsia 
by their liberal European counterparts; 
and about “‘Mau Mauing,” the confronta- 
tional tactics Wolfe claims minorities 


often use to win jobs and grants from - 


poverty programs. ; 
Fortunately, though, Wolfe’s lighter 

and more colorful voice prevails in The 

Purple Decades — it carries the antho- 


logy with such bright pieces as “The Me . 


Decade and the Third Great Awakening,” 
“On the Bus” and, best of all, “These 
Radical Chic Evenings,’’ Wolfe’s account 
of Leonard Bernstein’s infamous cocktail 
party/fundraiser for The Black Panthers. 
“Wonder what the Black P:~ : hers eat 
here on the hors d’oeuvre trail,” Wolfe 
the Panthers like little 
Roquefort ‘ cheese morsels rolled in 
crushed nuts this way:.. Does that huge 


Black Panther there in the hallway, the — 


one shaking hands with Felicia Bernstein 
herself, the one with the black leather 
coat and the dark glasses and the abso- 
lutely unbelievable Afro, Fuzzy-Wuzzy- 
scale, in fact — is he, a Black Panther, 
going on to pick up-a Roquefort cheese 
morsel from off the tray... and just pop it 
down the gullet without so much as 
missing a beat of Felicia’s perfect Mary 
Astor voice...” 

It is this playfulness, this “put-on 
voice,” as Bellamy calls it, that is irresis- 
tible about Wolfe’s writing. It’s equally 
charming in the graphics Wolfe designed 
to complement his stories (Jimmy Carter 
nuzZzling, child-like, in Lillian’s lap, for 
example). And while Wolfe’s politics are 


never completely camouflaged by his - 


outlandish verbal acrobatics, gliding over 
the glossy surface of his prose is so much 
fun that his conservative bent can often 
be overlooked... or even forgiven. hd 


Psychodramad, Qu’est-ce Que Cest? 


| Dateline: Royall Tyler Theatre. 
| Callbacks. 
“Oh God! I’m on the list i”’ 
“I’m on it. Oh wow, all that 
| Means is auditions all over again. 
I hate auditions. Did you make 
‘it?... Oh.” 
“Is Joni on it? Am I on it? 
| No, don’t tell me.” 
The show is Landscape of 
_ |the Body, a contemporary 
_|drama by John Guare. Prelimi- 
_ |Mary auditions are over, and 
callbacks have begun. The first 
auditions were private, just the 
} actor, the director, and the stage 
manager in a small basement 
_|'00m, where there was no hiding 
“wa Our monotone or your flat 
Otes or your nervousness Or 
oh disappointed you were that 
ran 2 one laughed at your comic 
mono Ogue, 
saa _ Callbacks separate the men 
a from the boys, so to speak. They 
Ped out four women from ten, 
five men from six, who have, as 
iad or Dr. Herb Propper says, 
hething to give to the part.” 
a large group, sixteen 
®, and though some of 
m know each other — inti- 
itely — there is a mixed feeling 
maraderie and biting com- 
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Everyone collected slowly 
that Saturday morning, most 
were early. Each actor had their 
own mark of trepidation, one 
girl sat in a corner, her legs 
folded lotus-style, her palms 
up-turned and her eyes closed 
like an illustration from a ‘You 
Can Do Yoga” pamphlet. Ano- 
ther whined continually, “I 
forgot my sweatpants, does 
anyone have any sweatpants?” 
Some stretched out, while others 
did voice warm-ups intoning 
“Mee, Mayyy, Mahhh, Moeee, 
Muuu,” others harmonized, 
sounding like a Gregorian chant. 

Callbacks began with a 
“mirroring exercise.”” Reminis- 
cent of mime troupes, the actors 
paired off in two long rows. 
The only thing mirrored at the 
start was a scared expression and 
the hope that each would 
impress the director. Propper 
then began shouting intermittent 
directions: “go, go, go, switch.” 
On each “‘go,” the leading actor 
struck a pose and his mirror 
aped him. The pace intensified, 
and near the end no one was 
sure if they were the mirror or if 
they were the person. People 
collapsed __ giggling. Propper 
slowed the pace from a series of 
staccato poses to a_ fluid 


sequence of progressional chan- 
ges. Looking like birds or 
modern dancers or pin-ups, the 
actors moved as if under water. 
This exercise seemed not only to 
loosen up the actors, but to 
make the camaraderie stronger, 

“Now make a circle,” Prop- 
per said. Looking like school 
children about to play ‘“duck- 
duck-goose,” the actors formed 
a large circle taking up most of 
the space of the Craftsbury 
room floor. Propper went on to 


explain the next exercise, ‘“‘a 
rhythm circle.” 
“Start with a _ simple 


rhythm,” he said, ‘“‘and move on, 


doing what you feel. If you feel . 


like adding vocals, go ahead, 
but don’t push anything. Move- 
ment is ok, but again, don’t 


.force anything.” His lanky body 


moved with his large hands 
that kept on drawing circles in 
the air. 

The group started with a 


simple, even clap. With each 
member joining in, it expanded 
to foot stomps, finger snaps, 


pounding on the floor, Within 
each minute, the sound changed 
subtly, tempo, beat, emphasis, 
vocals with no apparent effort 
on anyone’s part. The vocals 
were metallic clicking sounds, 


bluesy moaning, tongue-trilling 
whoops. Movement was added, 
and ‘it became tribal, with focus 
inward, to the beat that was now 
a part of the group. One girl 
swung low, ape-like, seemingly 
challenging other members of 
the group. Others danced with 
hands clapping overhead and 
hips swaying. The energy . level 
began to become low, and under 
Propper’s directions, the beat 
died. out in a symphony of 
syncophant heavy breathing and 
sighs. Watching it, it was easy to 
see the primal impulse that 
drove our ancestors to dance and 
beat and sing around fires. 
Obviously, this is not the 
average line-reading audition. 
But Landscape is not an average 
play; it is no Oklahoma! But 
then Propper is not an average 
director either. The script, which 
is bizarre, lends itself to Prop- 
per’s do-as-you-feel, open-ended 
style of direction. Planning to 
use psychodrama, which takes 
some -of an actor’s personal 
conflicts to lend to the charac- 
ter, as well as other techifiques 
that play on basic emotions and 
Stanislavsky techniques, _ this 
should be a rewarding play to be 
in, as well as a very interesting 
experience for the audience. 


But traditional line-reading 
had to be done in order to 
designate parts. Cautioning the 
actors not to perform the 
readings, Propper picked the 
first scene and first actors to 
read. The rest converged in a 
sprawling lump in one corner, at 
first watching intensely, then 
getting bored and waiting. 


It was a long afternoon of 
readings, the scenes being read 
sometimes five times by differ- 
ent sets of actors. By the end of 
it the actors were second- 
guessing who would be cast, 
some worry was lost and some 
resignation set in. 

It all came to a close with 
the traditional, ‘‘well-I-can’t-use- 
all-of-you-I-wish-I-could- you’re- 
all-so-talented- thank-you- good- 
bye’? speech. The actors dis- 
persed, each wondering, discuss- 
ing the readings, 

Dateline: Royall 
Theatre, Cast List. 

“Oh my God! I made it! I’m 
Joanne!” 

“On wow, Dan got Raulito, 
what a blast!” 

“What a great cast. I’m so 
excited. Congrats. I’m sorry you 
didn’t make it. I’m so glad 
auditions are over.”’ 3° 
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- Reviving Old Classics: 
Lola and.... 


lola, directed by rainer werner 
fassbinder; screenplay by 
fassbinder, pea frohlich and 
peter marthesheimer; with bar- 
bara sukowa, armin mueller 
stanl. mario adorf, and hark 
bohm; photography by xaver 
schwarzenberger 


By Jayne Kennedy 

The sinister glitter of. Rainer 
Werner Fassbinder’s Lola pulls 
its victims into a celluloid web, 
and the film’s complexities, 
strange beauty, fierce delicacy 
and sticky thrills keep you there. 
Lola is a trap. 

Fassbinder’s films have, in 
the past, followed two basic 
plots: the loner, usually male, 
entangled in cultural, political, 
or sexual tendrils which suffo- 
cates him in the end; or a central 
figure, usually female, reaching 
out her tendrils for power, 
wealth and fame, and _ strang- 
ling her ‘“‘obstacles.’’ These 
women, from the scheming 
Maria in The Marriage of Maria 
Braun, a symbolic epic of the 
years right after World War II, to 
the fateful Lilli Marlene, a 
campy, marvelously cliched film 
about a singer during the war, 
usually disappear in a blaze of 
ironic glory. Lola, however, 
endures because she’s as shrewd 
a spider as Fassbinder, and 
maybe because there’s less at 
stake than in the other films. 

Lola is a synthesis of these 


twists of 


| The 


love, social respectability and 


it’s never 
is only 


monetary gain, and 
quite clear that she 
working for herself. 
The intricate and subtle plot 
Lola have wound 
themselves around the 1929 film 
Blue Angel, but with 
several important changes. The 
decadence of The Blue Angel, 
for example, was of the cut- 
throat Berlin style — immediate, 
melodramatic, desperate and 
moody. Lola’s decadence, on the 
other hand, is suburban, mun- 
danely cruel, cheesy, and, ulti- 
mately, more effective than the 
overwrought pathos of The Blue 
Angel. And while The Blue 
Angel took place in 1929, when 
Germany was on the edge of 
an abyss, Lola takes place in 
1955, after the worst, after most 
of the pieces had been picked up 


and fitted into the German 
“economic miracle.” 

Lola’s (Barbara Sukowa) 
ambitions are a bit shallow 


compared to the symbolic icons 
of Maria Braun or the double 
barrelled schmaltz of Lilli Mar- 
lene, but Lola is another link in 
the weakening chain that started 
with Marlene Dietrich in The 
Blue Angel and was mirrored in 
Maria and Lilli (both played by 
Hannah Shygulla), There is a 
sense of filmic continuity in 
these movies, all reflect their 


we: 
Pa Santi 


rich and Marilyn Monroe, ice 
and fire, a bad combination on 
already weakened cultural links. 
It’s only fitting that Fassbinder’s 
series will be capped by Veron- 
ika Voss, a revision of Sunset 
Boulevard that will pay back his 
debt to Hollywood and bring 
this cinematic chain full circle. 
Fassbinder has laid his web 
well, and just as Von Bohm slips 
through social fissures into the 
dubious safety of Lola’s fishnet 
stockings, the director has his 


Mario Adorf; Von Bohm’s secre- 
tary, a twittering bundle of 
sticks who resembles a_ badly 
dressed Olive Oyl; the sour 
faced puppet mayor (played by 
Fassbinder regular Hark Bohm); 
and Lola’s mother — a loaf of 
bread with teeth. 

The melodrama of the film 
goes beyond the plot and script, 
it seeps out of the photography, 
set design and costuming. Set 
designer Raul Gimenez depicts 
the characters’ settings in imme- 


‘strands of the film, its direction 


is actually more naturalistic than 
Fassbinder’s previous works. 
Fassbinder doesn’t toy as much 
with the camera shots (there are 
fewer mirrors and panes of glass 
— a trademark), is less manipula- 
tive in his arrangements of the 
actors and more sure in his 
strokes. 

This is one of Fassbinder’s 
last films, and it is a remarkable 
synthesis of his plot designs, 
stylizations, politics, Hollywood 
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two basic plots — a warped periods of time in highly stylized 
morality play in which an_ but artistically honest depic- 
ambitious prostitute seeks to tions. And the American take- 


wrap her twining charms around 
Von Bohm, the new building in a 
commissioner (played  beaut- 
ifully by Armin Mueller Stahl). 
Her motives in this endeavor 
waver between searches for true 


the tempest, directed by paul 
mezursky; screenplay by paul 
mazursky and leon  capen- 
tanoes; starring jonn cassereties, 
gena rowlands and susan saran- ; 
dion 


By Dan Williams 

Paul Mazursky’s The Tempest is the 
result of his growing desire to be recog- 
nized as a “serious artist.’”’ Best known 
for such urban comedies as Bob & Caro] 
& Ted & Alice and Harry and Tonto, 
Mazursky’s recent works have forsaken 
the light touch that highlighted these 


early films in order to make more “‘signi- ' 


ficant’’ cinema. While last year’s Willie 
and Phil was an uninspired clone of 
Truffaut’s classic Jules and Jim, The 
Tempest aspires to be a tragicomedy of 
the European school. Unfortunately, it 
just doesn’t work. An overlong exer- 
cise in self-indulgence, The Tempest 
repeatedly fails to ignite despite a sea- 
soned cast and some outstanding location 
photography. 

Shakespeare’s The Tempest explores 
the magic of a Mediterranean island and 
its effects on its shipwrecked inhabitants. 
In Mazursky’s version, Prospero becomes 
Philip, a jaded Manhattan architect. 
Disillusioned with the bustle of the 9-5 
world, Philip walks out on his strident 
wife Antonia, saying, “I want to find an 
island, I want to dream.” Travelling to 
Greece with his prepubescent daughter, 
Philip meets Aretha (Ariel), a flaky 
nightclub singer who is similarly disen- 
chanted with the workaday world. The 
three escape to a deserted island where 


22 


over of Germany in the 1950’s — 


is reflected in Lola. She is a 
hybrid — a cross between Diet- 


equally dubious safety nets — 
melodrama and fine character 
actors. The film is strewn with 


intentions on Lola; Von Bohn, 
played by human 


The 


a war whose weaponry’ colorful, stylized, and often same seedy neon-technicolor 
consisted of Coca-Cola, juke two-faced characters: Shuckert, found in the pornography and 
boxes and Hollywood movies — the businessman pimp. with cheap thrillers Germany churned 


out in the 1950’s. 
locomotive 


diate, and aptly jarring strokes. 
photography by Xaver 
Schwarzenberger is filmed in the 


Yet for all the melodramatic 


influences and personal vision. 
The screenplay is allowed room 
to breathe and is beautifully 
balanced between melodrama 
and satire. This is quintessen- 
tial Fassbinder, and it’s a fantas- 
tic tangle worth getting caught 
up in. e 


.. he Tempest 


they meet Kalibanos (Caliban), a demen- 
ted goat-herder, and set up their own 
version of paradise, In this seemingly 
idyllic setting, Philip becomes a paranoid 
despot, transforming the untainted island 
into a living hell. Atter more than an hour 
of pseudo-mystic mumbo jumbo and vin- 
tage Club Med-style photography, the 
film climaxes with a violent storm that 
nearly the entire cast. The 
cataclysm of the storm signifies a return 


obliterates 


to normalcy. By the final fade-out 


Philip’s neuroses have vanished, he is 


reconciled with his wife, and returns to 
Manhattan the very model of a good 
citizen. 

The major problem with this film is 
focus, Alternately engaging and dull, the 
film has no clear direction. Although it 
has its moments of brilliance (Kalibanos 
dancing with his goats to the strains of 
“New York, New York,” Philip bellow- 
ing “Show Me the Magic!” during the 
storm The Tempest often 
pointlessly wanders. With a running time 
of almost two and a half hours, Mazursky 


sequence), 
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could have easily cut many extraneous 
scenes. 

Similarly fuzzy is Mazursky and 
Leon Capetanoes’ script. The dialogue is 
at turns witty and heartfelt, redundant 
and banal. Philip’s tender conversa- 
tions with his daughter are beautifully 
written, his long, ponderous soliloquies to 
himself are not. Much of the dialogue 
tries to emulate the Shakespeare phrasing. 
It succeeds only in sounding artificial. 

The film is redeemed somewhat by 
the acting of the principals. As Philip, 
John Cassavettes looks tired, but sum- 
mons up the requisite energy to bring off 
the part of a man losing touch with 
reality. Throughout the film he comes 
across as moody and distant, a perfor- 
mance reminiscent of his earlier Rose- 
mary’s Baby. Gena Rowlands, as Antonia, 


-his wife, gives a nicely underplayed per- 


formance in a part that lacks clear defini- 
tion. As Aretha, Susan Sarandon is badly 
miscast, but delivers a competent per- 
formance that reveals a comedic side to 
her acting previously unseen. And as 
Kalibanos, Paul Julia gives a very funny if 
slightly overacted portrayal of a gregar- 
ious lunatic, 

Like fellow writer/director Woody 
Allen, Mazursky has made the mistake of 
taking himself too seriously. The humor 
forced, the narrative plodding, The 
Tempest lacks the air of spontaneity 
evident in his other work. In his attempt 
to adapt Shakespeare to a contem- 
porary setting, Mazursky is simply out of 
his element. e 
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dancers, Get In Trouble moves at a breakneck speed. The band, mallet cs a = oe, i Ae eter Sh 
a familiar sight on the Burlington music scene, is very tight on See aa ROE! VEN GIOPINS EH Be 0. rosea 
all tracks. Although the EP is flawed from a production stand- 
point (a tinny sound prevails throughout), the Decentz prove We encourage attendance by interested students, including women, 


minority, and handicapped students. 


they can play exciting music. Standout cuts are “Compared 
to You” (featuring superb bass from Jimmy Ryan) and “Seems 
So Strange.” 

Just out on IRS records is a twelve-inch Single by THE 
ENGLISH BEAT. Taken from the yet-to-be-released LP, Spe- 
cial Beat Service, The Beat serve up some scorching new music. 
“Save It For Later” has.already done well in England while the 


B-side, “Sole Salvation” grooves straight from the start. It could 
become a chart topper. 


Electronic dance music is still cropping up all over the TUESDAY — COLLEGE NIGHT m6 


place. Boston’s Modern Method Records has released an EP by j 
NOVEMBER GROUP. Utilizing upbeat drum rhythms, superb 30¢ Drafts, 996 Tropical Punch 


synthesizers and the unique voice of Ann Prim, this quartet Nachos & Wings 99¢ 
has developed a distinct sound. The funky “‘Shake It Off” and Shots of Schnapps Sl 


the catchy “We Dance” make for superb listening and dancing. 

England’s DEPECHE MODE, which brought us the monster Entertainment by Joe Hilliard 
dance hit “New Life,’ has a new three-song record out on Sire. 
Depeche Mode offers electronic new wave to move your feet to, 


“The Meaning of Love” and the title cut “See You” are both fast THURSDAY — LADIES NITE 


and fun. Quirky sound effects and slick production put the group 1/2 price on well drinks 7- Midnight 
head and shoulders above the rest of the electronic wave. 


Chris Stein (of BLONDIE fame) has recently started his 
own modern music label. Animal Records debuted with three HAPPY HOUR 4-7 UPSTAIRS AT THE CHAMPLAIN MILL RESTAURANT 
new LP’s two weeks ago: IGGY POP’s Zombie Birdhouse, JAMES 
WHITE AND THE BLACKS’ Sax Maniac, and THE GUN CLUB’s 
Miami. By far the best is The Gun Club. Combining the twangy 
guitars of country music with the hard-driving drum beat of punk 
and the droning lyrics of “cold wave,” they achieve a sound 
unparalleled in music. Musicianship, songwriting, and production 
are all first-rate, making Miami an album of exceptional quality 
in all respects.'Key cuts: “John Hardy,” “Carry Home,” and 
“Run Through the Jungle.” 

In the past two months GREGORY ISAACS, reggae’s 
top singer, has been gaining critical acclaim by opening for 
THE CLASH. With the release of his new LP Night Nurse on 
Island, Mr. Isaacs should gain even more attention. The smoothest 
reggae album produced since MARLEY’s Uprising, Night Nurse 
shows off Isaacs’ incredible singing talent. Tunes like “Hot 
Stepper” and “Sad to Know” could help make Gregory Isaacs the 
next reggae superstar. 

NOTES: PURE POP’S NEW MUSIC SERIES kicks in at the 
end of this month with a performance by OCTOBER DAYS. 
Stay tuned for further confirmed dates. WRUV-FM aifs the 
BBC ROCK CONCERT SERIES every Sunday at midnight. Con- 
certs include THIRD WORLD, MISSING PERSONS, and | 
BOOMTOWN RATS. e 


stray Cats Strut America 


By Diane H. Smith 

Everyone knows it’s difficult to break into the rock scene in 
America. Perhaps that’s why the Stray Cats, the three man band 
from Long Island, ventured to Great Britain to find success and 
fame — last year their first two albums hit the top of Britain’s 
rock charts. But their third album on EMI America records, a 
compilation of the group’s previous LP’s, now rocks the U.S. at 
23 on the Rolling Stone record chart. 

Brian Setzer, the songwriter for the group, sings and plays 
guitar. His songs, about cars, girls, and partying, are repeti- 
tious, but easy to listen to. They all have the same “boppin” 
sound. : 

“Rock this Town” starts the album with a fast, hard-driving 
beat, which continues through side one. But the tempo slags on 
side two, with “Lonely Summer Nights” — a tune reminiscent of 
the last slow song in a 1950’s high school dance. 

“Built for Speed,” on the other hand, is.a definite “‘driv- 
ing” song. It belongs on the soundtrack of American Graffiti 
with lyrics such as: 

“Here I come in my 57 

she’s a real low rider 

Paid perfection, with a custom engine 
Painted black with flame.”’ 

Oddly enough, the car he sings about also appears on the 
cover of the album. 

One of the band’s more creative songs,““Stray Cat Strut,’ 
With a daring and somewhat luring melody, reminds me of 
the sly alley cat in the old “Top Cat” cartoon. The lyrics punc- 
tuate the effect: 

“Black and orange stray cat 
sitting on a fence 

ain’t got enough to pay the rent 
I'm flat broke 

but I don’t care 

I strut right by 

with my tail in the air. 


Jim Phantom, on drums, and Lee Rocker, with a stand up Mr Boston Schna 2 
floor base, complete the show, which appears at first to be 


“new wave.” They wear their hair in current “punk’’ styles 


Look for Mr. Boston's two new cookbooks, the Cordial Cooking Guide and the Spirited Dessert Guide 
and also dress in this new fashion. In reality, though, they’re just Available at bookstores or through Warner Books 


ze d ® 75 Rockefeller Plaza, Special Sales, Dept. 8, New York, New York 10019 
another band hoping to play at a sock hop dance. 


Mr Boston Schnapps, 54, 60, and 100 proof. Produce 4 by Mr Boston Distiller, Owensboro, KY, Albany, GA © 1982 
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THE ITALIAN STORE 


134 Church St. 862-2999 


Come and visit 
Ci vediamo 
(until we see you) 


M-Th 7:45-7:00 
F 7:45-9:00 
Sat./Sun. 8:00-5:00 


Most Burlingtonians know about our Italian food specialties, fine lunches 

crusty bread, and delectable pastries. But Did You Know?? 
We are now open for Sunday breakfast/brunch, 

With our homemade pasta (cooks “al dente” in 2 mins.) and sauces, 


You can make a four star dinner in less than ten minutes for four people 
re) for less than five dollars. 


We have one of the most diverse cheese selections in Vermont 


x Main St. 
Burlington 


+ 
we MILL 
WINOOSKI 


for black hair- 
F-P. Gel Set, protein 
conditioner hair dress 


also offer services with 


perms and relaxers. 


Loomed by Stanley Woolen Mills 


With family pride, we are proud to present this 
distinctive wool blanket, made from 100% virgin wool and wool blends. 
e natural qualities of this wool blanket will bring years of warmth and 
comfort 


Stanley Woolen Mills, built 
in 1851, continues to retain 
its early New England 
tradition in the manufacture 
of fine quality high stlye 
woolen fabrics. The 
Wheelock Family which 
owns and manages the mill, 
maintains a unique textile 
heritage which began seven 
generations ago. 


STANLEY WOOLENCO. 


Coming to 
Billings; 


Sl Oct. 19:21 
Tue.-Thur. 9-5 


This protagreph was taben in the Weare Rowm Wanley Wemkten Mille 1010 
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LPB LEYS 


| geretercat Mies | WE aL L 
SHOW 
YOU THE 


WORLD 


GET IN THE ACT WITH 
THE 1983 
INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT |.D. CARD 


WE HAVE THE 
LOWEST AVAILABLE 
UNRESTRICTED 
AIRFARES FOR 
STUDENTS 


WE CAN ALSO HELP YOU 
WITH 

— YOUTH HOSTEL PASS 

— EURAIL PASS 

— BRITRAIL PASS 

-—— TRAVEL BOOKS 

— STUDY ABROAD 

INFORMATION 

— WORK PROGRAMS 
VISIT US, OR WRITE FOR 
YOUR FREE 1983 STUDENT 
TRAVEL CATALOG 


ete 
gt \ 
\ 


AND ALL SERVICES OF i 
THE CIL 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL © NAME | 
EXCHANGE " 
1287 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., #21 4 ADDRESS___——_-__________ 8 
HARVARD SQUARE, CITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MA 02138 i - +. J 
COUNCIL TRAVEL SERVICES § sTaTE ZIPL Ss eee 


(617) 497-1497 


FAVORITE 
BEVERAGES 


AT LOW LOW 


DISCOUNT 
PRICES | 


“SODA *WINE *BEER 


‘Practically On Campus’’ 
Williston Rd., South Burlington 
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ir) ‘Teal concerns like dying in Vietnam and Civil Rights 
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Ne Greeks Through the 


AQE@S: AHistoy of UViV's Fratemities 


By Tim Curtis 

“Lance will be helped by all of us. Even some of 
the other fraternities have called expressing their 
concern Over the accident here,” said John Van- 
scoter, President of Sigma Alpha Epsilon (SAE). The 
close relationship between the fraternities and their 
cohesiveness — brought out by the tragic fall of 
Lansing Hinrichs and Robin Stewart from the SAE 
roof two weeks ago — reflects the newfound strength 
of the Greek system at UVM’ After the dismal frater- 
nity years of the late 1960s and early 1970s, “the 
houses have grown to respect each other’s existence 
for what they do and are trying to do to improve the 
quality of Greek life, and their contribution to UVM 
and the community,” said Vanscoter. 

The success of the Greek - 
system at UVM and across the 
country in the last decade does 
not compare to their promin- 
ence in their peak years before 
the Vietnam War. In the zenith 


When I pledged here I 
was taught to hate the 
fraternity across the 
street. 


of the “old frat boy days” in 
1965 the system included one 
third of the student body of 
3000 students. The Greeks pro- 
vided much of the housing for - 
the members and “...had a 
considerable influence over cam- 
pus activities,” said Dean of 
Students Keith Miser. 

Kappa Sig was the football fraternity, and the 
“Kakewalk was it. It was the big thing for the Greeks, 
who ran the whole affair..” 


“You never were heré-to get the feeling of that 
crowd, but Alumni returned from thousands of miles 
away to see the Kakewalk, a long-standing UVM 
tradition, ended in 1970 which featured students 


dressed up as blacks who danced around a circle. And 
the Greeks used the proceeds to support the baseball 
team’s trip to Florida each spring,” said Hugh Matti- 
son, President of the Fraternity Managers Associa- 
tion. 
The social impact of the 
Greeks in the 1950s and 1960s 
was extensive. “The selection 
process screened out those who 
did not have a crewcut, a some- 
what wealthy family, and 
parents who were not college 
graduates,” said Miser. As much 
as the fraternities were similar, 
however, the individual houses 
maintained intense __ rivalries. 
“When I pledged here I was 
taught to hate the fraternity 
across the street. We waged 
every kind of war imaginable — 
and it was a serious problem,” 
Said Vanscoter. Just as inter- 
fraternity rivalries have died 
down in the past three years so 
have the tensions which existed 
between members and non- 
Members in the past. Tradition- 
ally, a brother was expected to 
enjoy activities with his fellow 
brothers and not form strong 
bonds outside the brotherhood. 


The decline of the Greek system really began in 
1965 and was the result of a larger national trend 
4gainst formal, traditional establishments. The Greek 
System at UVM and across the country crumbled in 
the path of changing student values — and the discon- 
tinuance of the Kakewalk was merely a response to 


__ the acute attention on civil rights. 


“The students were turning their attention to 


_ ‘Wsues. The fraternities exemplified the values the stu- 
Were fighting against,” said Miser. The Greek 

yst€m was an unavoidable target for the “‘anti- 
_ &verything movement,” added Mattison. 
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By i973, only 400 students were left in the 
Greek system out of a school body of 6500 (approxi- 
mately six percent as compared with 33 percent in 
the 1950s). In 1975, the SAE house consisted of only 
nine brothers and 17 unconnected boarders. 

After the anti-establishment years, the late 
1970’s became years of growth, numerically and 
socially, for the Greeks. ‘Over the past decade the 
whole system has grown progressively,” said Rick 
Davis, Greek Affairs Coordinator. 

The positive change stemmed from the more 
conservative attitudes of students across the country 
and the adaptation of the Greek system to new 
values. No‘longer was the selection process of the 
houses so restrictive — they did not look for the 


The Sigma Nu boys (circa 1961) smile for the camera, wearing their Sunday finest. Note crewcuts and white socks. 


The frats never died. 
They are still here and 
stronger than ever. 


person whose parents graduated from Yale and Smith 


and survived on an income of over $50,000 a year. 


The houses became more diverse by rejecting some 
obsolete traditions. 

“Many young men of this day and age are still 
joining fraternities, byt they are more thoughtful, 
deliberate, and inclined to reject the cliches... They 
are less enamored by the prospect of four under- 
graduate years of hell-raising and more anxious to do 
their own thing,” says the seventh edition of the 
SAE manual, 

The UVM administration, seeking to further aid 
the Greek system, this year established a new position 
to be filled by a Greek Affairs Coordinator who 


acts as an advisor to the fraternities and sororities. 

In the past five years the improvement of inter- 
fraternity and sorority relationships has benefitted 
the whole system. The Panhellenic Council, the 
Inter-fraternity Council, and the Greek Coordinating 
Committees have developed into effective governing 
bodies on account of a revised interest and participa- 
tion in the Greek structure. 

“The striking cleanliness and physical improve- 
ments in many of the houses symbolizes their strong 
resurgence as a positive part of UVM,” said Sandy 
Wakeman of Sigma Nu. These physical improvements 
are highly visible in each of the fraternities. Notable is 
Acacia on College Street, which has been stripped 


down to bare brick, removing the greyed and cracked - 


stucco that had for years 
adorned its sides. This work was 
done entirely by the brothers of 
the house. 


A fraternity, if well 
run, can be a signifi- 
cant factored a 
person's education... 
you can mix with peo- 
ple to develop 
yourself. 


While the number of. stu- 
dents directly involved in the 
Greek system has jumped from a 
low of 400 in 1973, ’74, to 1100 
in 1982, the percentage of the 
student body involved is only 14%. Yet, Mattison 
argues, “‘those who opt for Greek life will find an 
excellent opportunity. A fraternity, if well run, can 
be a significant factor in a person’s education, and I 
mean that in a broad sense. You can mix with people 
to develop yourself.”’ 

Evidence of fraternity contributions to school 
life can be seen each year during the building of front 
lawn snow sculptures for Winterfest. Parents, friends, 
alumni, and local citizens come out to enjoy the 
spectacle. “Exactly this sort of activity makes people 
realize that UVM is not just Lattie Coor or someone 
standing up and saying, ‘We want money’,”’ said 
Vanscoter, 


The brothers of SAE (circa 1973) hit the road in a GTO that would now be considered a vintage car. 


“Those who are not aware of us don’t come to 
our functions or respect our contributions to UVM,” 
said Wakeman. 


The greater acceptance of a modernized Greek 
system has been the trend of late 1970s and 1980s to 
date, “While the labeling of fraternity or sorority 
members has decreased over the past five years, there 
still is a label for the Greeks, ‘Geeks’,” said Sally 
Koch, President of Pi Beta Phi. Nevertheless, the 
challenges inherent in the system are being accepted 
and conquered with increasing effectiveness. “The 
frats never died. They are still here and stronger than 
ever,” said Mattison, So 
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By Alison Cole 

In -the past year, UVM 
history Professor Peter Seybolt 
has visited China on three 
separate occasions: once on a 
UVM Alumni Tour, again as a 
scholar escort for the Fulbright 
Scholar Seminar in China, and 
most recently, on a trip that 
included climbing Mount Tais- 
han, the most sacred mountain 
in China. Among the places he 
visited while in this mysterious 
and elusive country were Beijing, 
Jinan, Shang-hai, Hangzhov, and 
Qufu. 

“When I first went to China 
in 1976, they wanted one to see 
the new China,” said Seybolt in 
a recent interview. “That new 
China was basically industry and 
large communes. Today, it’s just 


Buddhist Temples on the sacred 
Mount Emei, and an enormous 
temple complex in Qufu, built in 
honor of Confucius, 

In addition to these renova- 
tions are numerous new archaeo- 
logical dig sites. The mausoleum 
of the Emperor Qin Shi Huang 


has been publicized with the 
finds of life-sized terra cotta 
figures. These digs signify the 
Chinese people’s newfound 
interest in their heritage. “At the 
same time, they aren’t non- 
critical of these digs,” added 
Seybolt. “They are proud of the 
craftsmanship that went into 


their many ancient edifices, but 
they also emphasize the gross 
exploitation of the people who 
labored to produce them.” 
When asked about condi- 


What one is struck with is the population. 
You become immediately aware of the 
enormous number of people. 


the opposite. They want to show 
you mainly sights of artistic and 
historical interest.” Seybolt 
added that the country has been 


_ putting a lot of money into the 


renovation and restoration of 
ancient temples, such as the 


tions in modern China, Seybolt 
stated that there is ‘“‘consider- 
ably more freedom of expres- 
sion, but there are very definite 
limits to it. All Chinese writers 


are confined to literary guide- 


lines,” said Seybolt. “They can 


Prof. Sevbolt in his Wheeler House office. 
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Prof. Peter Seybolt is enthusiastically greeted by a group of Chinese youngsters. 


not denigrate socialism, This 
puts a very strict limit on 
political writers,’ and few are 
attempting to portray political 
events. 


China has also experienced 
many changes in its industry, 
but the farming technology is 
still overwhelmingly labor- 
intensive, Seybolt pointed out. 
“Change is being attempted in 
their agriculture, but it is inten- 
tionally being brought about 
very slowly. The long term plan 
is that people who are displaced 
from working on the land will go 
into small-scale, medium techno- 


Jody Staunton 


China Through the 
Eyes of Prof. Seybolt 


we 


ae 7 


logy industries in the country- 
side.” 

The emphasis in the Chinese 
economy is on agriculture first, 
then small-scale industry second, 
and finally large-scale industry, 
reversing the economic strategy 
of the Soviet ‘Union and the 
policy followed in the early 
years after the Chinese revolu- 
tion, said Seybolt. 

Feeding one billion people 
is no simple task as China has 
found out. Seybolt remarked 
that ‘“‘Generally, assessments are 
that the Chinese are just barely 
feeding their population.” 

Because of their immense 
population and the scarcity of 
arable land, the Chinese have 
embarked on a vigorous cam- 
paign to promote the one 
child family. “‘There are posters 
all over China with various 
graphic displays. The message is 
that it’s better to have only one 
child,’ said Seybolt. He con- 
tinued, “If you have more than 
one child, that child does not 
receive a ration card. He/she will 
not have free education, and the 
entire family is placed at the 
bottom of the list for housing 
priorities,” a considerable depri- 
vation in a country where the 
ratio of population to housing is 
extremely high,” 

New Western _ influences 
include the use of English, which 
all children in urban schools 
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* 
Courtesy of Professor Seybolt 


above the primary level learn. 
Seybolt pointed out that “Calcu- 
lators, wristwatches, and tape 
recorders are in evidence far 
more than they were a few years 
ago.’ 

When asked what he felt 
was one of the most basic 
differences between China and 
America, Seybolt answered, 
“What one is struck with is the 
population. You become imme- 
diately aware of the enormous 
number of people. Secondly, 
you become quickly aware of 
the very much lower standard of 
living among the Chinese people, 
particularly in their housing ~ 
which is very cramped, and very 
simple.” 

Many of the people that 
Seybolt traveled with comment- 
ed on the different way the 
Chinese regard their children. 
“The Chinese really love and 
cherish their children and 
demonstrate that much more 
than we do in the U.S.;” he 
elaborated. “‘The family relation- 
ship is very strong; you can 
see that in the way in which 
people relate to their children.” 

Seybolt was anxious to add 
that the Chinese people have a 
particular appeal for many 
Americans. “They seem open 
and friendly and have a marve- 
lous sense of humor. We get 
along very well together, at least 
on a superficial level.” .® 
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Choose from one of the 
largest selections of masks, 
theatrical makeup, wigs, 


’ 
CASSLER’S TOYS costumes, disguises and - 
¢ 336 No. Winooski Ave. props you'll ever see. 
862-3385 


Mon-Thurs:9-5:30, Fri:9-9 
Sat:9-5, Sun:12-5 


¢ Burlington Square Mall 
658-1596 
Mon-Fri:9:30-9, 
Sat:9:30-6, Sun:12-5 


© The Champlain Mill 
Mon-Sat: 10-9, Sun:12-5 


OAKS 


TENNIS & SWIM CENTER 
sth Annual Tournaments 


Play them alll this fall! 


October 22-24 Oakleaf Doubles 
Men’‘s and Women’s 


October 29-31 | Pumpkin Head Open 
__ Mixed Doubles 


November 5-7. Apple Cider Singles- Men's 
Vermont's Best Club Tourney 
Vt. State Indoor Championships 


November 12-14 Apple Cider Singles- Women’s 
Vt. State Indoor Women’s 
Championships 


Call 658-OOO! to Sign Up 


We don’t just print copies, 
we take the Hees otisten too, 


convenient 
locations. 


1 Executive Drive 


lington 
658-1717 
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This Halloween 
don’t be just 
another pr any — 
© ie cr, x4 
“aa sf ca 
waar dimes 
; Ss on 


A BETTER WAY 
TO LOOK 
AT THE WORLD 


q 


CSI SOFT CONTACT LENS 
SS SE TT 


feel comfortable all day. 


soft contact lenses. Call for an appointment today. 


FREE TRIAL FITTING _ 
With Eye Examination 


Dr. Floyd M. Lapidow 
Dr. Reid L. Grayson 
Optometrists 


S SYNTEX 


Contact Lens Center 
230 College St.,Burl. 
658-3330 


37 Lincoln St. 
Essex Junction 
878-5509 


SERVE _ see ee cotate FL 


December 26, 1982- oan ie 1983 
January 3-9, 1983 


NEEDED: Catholic men to work with the Glenmary Home Missioners, 
a society of Catholic priests and Brothers, serving the poor of Appalachia. 


Mi Please send information about your winter volunteer programs. 


@ Please send information about Glenmary’s work with the rural 
people of Appalachia and the South. 
Reverend John Garvey 
Glenmary Home Missioners Room 7 
Box 46404 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45246 
Name 


Address 


City 


SKREFRESHMENTS 
SENTERTAINMENT 


ile RERITAGE. FR 
DAY 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1982 
: oo, 11:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 


Harris—Millis Lounge 
U.V.M. 


4 

eo 
“© presented by 
, the Center for 


Cultural Pluralism 


and the 
Cultural Connection 


for further information, CALL 656-3819 


CSI soft contact lenses can help you look your best and 
see your best. They provide sharper vision. And oxygen 
actually passes through the CSI lens to help your eyes 


Discover how much better you look and see with CSI 


} 
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=frankly speaking 


A Word About Needs 


By Frank Pularcheck 

Needs are interesting things. 
There are biological needs, and 
felt needs. There are needs that 
you need, and-needs that you 
don’t need. I can feel a need for 
a new needle on my stereo, but I 
really don’t need it. Needless to 
say, all these desires are .consi- 
dered needs. 

Needs are needed. If we 
didn’t have needs, we wouldn’t 
have anything, because we 
wouldn’t need anything. Needs 
are also kneaded. They are 
malleable, and change over time. 
For example, Lenin said in 
1917, “each according to his 
need.” Lennon said fifty years 
later, ‘‘all you need is love.” 

While I maintained that 
some needs are kneaded, and 
change over time, others stay the 
same. We knead bread, but our 
need for bread never changes. 
The need I will consider in this 
article is a constant need. It is 
the need to be needed. 

Every day I trudge home 
from another hard day of 


A world of opportun 
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graduates who choose to @fter careers 
at the National Security Agency. From 
the very outset they will influence. the 
growth and direction of their fields of 
specialization. They will work in a chal- 
lenging and stimuiating environment 
where matters affecting the security of 
the nation are part of our day to day acti- 
vity 

You too can experience this world 
of opportunity and challenge in any of 


these NSA career fields 


Electronic Engineering: There 
are yoportunities in a variety of 
research and development projects 
ranging from individual equipments to 

nteractive systems invol- 
imbers of microprocessors 

puters and computer grapni 
ywth is enhanced through 


experienced NSA 


Computer Science 


tf the 


és of such disciplines as systems 


f 
. 


intellectual exercise. Every day I 
open the mailbox, and every day 
I find it empty. There are always 
letters and postcards, from exo- 
tic places and friendly people, 
but they are not for me. They 
are for my roommate. I watch, 
in a state of downtrodden envy, 
as he opens letter after letter, 
day after day. I will admit, I do 
get an occasional letter, and to 
those people I am_ grateful, 
Thank you Burlington Electric, 
and New England Telephone, at 
least I’m needed by you. 

“Now come on Frank Pular- 
check,” my peers say. “You 
have friends in Burlington. You 
are needed by them.” OK. 
Things aren't that bad. I have 
friends. But do they ever send 
me a letter? Do I still walk out 
to the mailbox, and find it 
empty? Some friends. 

In an attempt to reverse this 
dismal trend, I began a mass 
mailing effort. I sent letters to 
distant cousins, and despondent 
dog owners. I wrote old friends 
and new acquaintances. I sent 


JAli Curran 


Countless 


that is a direct appeal to 

the reader. Take out a pengjj and 
write to me, Frank Pularchec, 
care of The Vermont Cynic, The 
University of Vermont, Burling. 
ton, Vermont 05405. Say what 
you want, and what you will 
just say something. I need ¢, 
hear from you, e 


away for catalogues, and free 
Zinnia seeds. I ‘got on every * 
mailing list in this country. Out 
of pure desperation, I even 
wrote my parents. I didn’t even 
ask them for money, just a letter 
back. 

Still, my mailbox is empty. 
I have one final recourse, and 


Waiters Race | 
For M.S. 


PP 


By Deborah Freeman 

Despite the dreary, foreboding sky, an enthusiastic crowd 
gathered on October 9 in the Church Street Marketplace to watch 
the First Multiple Sclerosis Great Wine Race sponsored by the 
Northern Vermont Chapter of the National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society. Approximately 18 waiters and waitresses from area 
restaurants competed. The participants were sponsored by their 
respective restaurants, and most wore shirts bearing the name of 
their establishment. 

Each competitor balanced aloft a full wine glass on a tray 
with one hand, At the signal, they raced through the market- 
place, dodging spectators and an occasional vendor. Even though 
all of the participants had 
experienced similar obstacles on 
the job, the task of crossing the 
finish line with some liquid 
remaining proved to be too 
much for several. Many lost their 
precarious balance only yards 
from the finish line. Although 
they all began with confidence 
and skill, the fleetest and most 
stable contestant was Paul 
Caruccio of La Bottega. He 
received a first prize trophy and 
a mid-week season’s ski pass 
(donated by the Mt. Mansfield 
Company) for his effort. All 
awards were given out at a Wine 
Tasting Party sponsored by the 
Farrell. Distributing Corporation 
and held at the Radisson follow- 
ing the race. This event also was 
for the benefit of M.S. Due to 
the success of the day, plans are 
already being made for the next 
one, 


Although it is the first such 
race for this chapter, it was the 
second held by the National 
M.S. Society. The chapter also 
holds other special events 
throughout the year, including a 
dance marathon, a readathon, 
and a door-to-door campaign. 


The National M.S. Society 
receives no federal aid and thus 
must raise all of their own funds 
through community donations, 


cultural, historical, 


Idoline Scheeter 


analysis and design, scientific applica- 
tions programming, data base manage- 
ment systems, operating systems, 
computer networking/security, and 
graphics. 


Mathematics: You |! work ondiverse 
agency problems applying a variety of 
mathematical disciplines Specific 
assignments might include solving 
communications-related problems, 
performing long-range mathematical 
research or evaluating new techniques 
for communications security 


Linguists: NSA offers a wide range 
of challenging assignments for Slavic, 
Near Eastern and Asian language majors 
involving translation, transcription and 
analysis/reporting. Newly-hired linguists 
can count on receiving advanced train- 
ng in their primary language(s) and can 
plan on many years of continued profes 

il growth 


The Rewards at NSA 
NSA offers a salary and benetit 
jram thats 


rivate ndustry 


truly competitive with 
There are assignments 
h to travel and abundant 
» Baltimore-Washington 


nish to stay close to 


recreational and educational opportun- 
ities are just minutes away from NSA’s 
convenient Suburban location. 


To find out more about NSA career 
opportunities, schedule an interview 
through your college placement office 
For additional information on the National 
Security Agency, write to Mr. William 
Shores, College Recruitment Officer. 
National Security Agency, Attn: M322 
(WES), Fort George G. Meade. Maryland 
20755 


An Equal Opportunity Employer. 
U.S. Citizenship Required. 


-. The National 
> Security 


Agency 


Where learning never ends. 
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support, and fund-raising activi- 
ties. To help pay for research, 40 
percent of the proceeds from 
these events goes to the National 
M.S. Foundation. The remaining 
60 percent stays in Vermont. 
The Northern Vermont Chapter 
uses its resources to provide 
services for those stricken with 
M.S., as well as to educate others 
about the disease. One of their 
major services is the organization 
of support groups for those 
afflicted. The Chapter also helps 
with the loan of wheelchairs, 
picks up costs not covered by 
Medicaid (when necessary), and 
(of course) helps to untangle 
bureaucratic red tape. 


Multiple. Sclerosis is 4 
disease of the Central Nervous 
System. It usually strikes those 
between the ages of 15 and 50. 
After the appearance of the 
initial symptoms, the progres 
sion of the disease is unpredict 
able. This may be the hardest 
factor to live with, An M.S. 
victim can never be sure if. 
or when the disease is going t@ 
develop into a severely debilita 
ting condition, At preseat there 
is no known cause orcure. ® 
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“> Ross University 


Schools of Medicine 

and Veterinary Medicine 
Now accepting applications tor study leading to 
degree in both Medicine and Veterinary Medicine. 
Courses taught in English. Programs under guidance 
of American Dean utilizing American curriculum. 
Transfer students accepted. Semester begins 
March 1983. We are an accredited school and listed 
in W.H.O. and affiliated with U.S. hospitals for 
Clinical rotation. Direct inquiries to: 
Ross Universit 


Portsmouth, Dominica, W.I. Attention: Mr. Butler 
or Caribbean Admissions, Inc. 


16 West 32 Street, New York, N.Y. 10001 


Mt THEONLY ~ 
~ BEVERAGE | 
‘WAREHOUSE — 
ISIN WINOOSKI 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency 
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The Vermont Conservatory Of 
The Arts | 


—Private Music Instruction- 


) Piano = Folk Guitar Clarinet: Trumpet 
) Voice Classical Guitar Saxophone Trombone 
S Violin Flute Drums ‘French Horn 
Viola 4 Oboe Theory Electric Bass 


) Studios at S. Winooski and Buell Streets 
) For information or to Register Phone 
. 658-0385 . 


, Member of the National Guild of Community Schools : 


' of the Arts : 
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e 2 Circuit Nautilus 
Equipment 

« Cybex Bike 

e Treadmill 

e Free Weight Area 

e Full Locker Rooms: 
Spas include-Whirl- 

_ pool, Hot tub, Sauna 

e Professional 
Supervision 

« Open 7 days a week 

«Free Parking 

« Tanning & Massage 
Available to suit 
everyone 

¢ Affiliated with Nep- 
tune Sporis Medical 
Clinic 

« Swimm Lessons 
Available 

« By Appointment Only 


¢ For Information 
Call 655-1788 


Bring in this 
ad and get a 
10% discount on 
all memberships. 


Offer expires Oct. 30 
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The Champlain Mille Winooski e Vermont e 655-2044 


Two convenient 


locations to satisfy 
your copying needs. 


1 Executive Drive 
(Off Patchen Rd. directly behind the 
So. Burlington Post Office) 


174 College Street. 
Burlington 


864-9202 
658-1717 


Plan Now For 
“Halloween Happenings” 
at Le Club 


4th Annual Cosmic, Crazy, 
Chaotic, Costume Party 


Prizes - Prizes - Prizes 


Drink Specials 


the place to Boogie 


qn We also cater ~~ Reduced Prices 1 Main St., 
~ 655-2774 — Hors de’oeuvres Winooski 


Dance till 4am Fri. & Sat. nites 


for Non-- Business Mayors 
of : 


Tuesday, October 19 
© : tireplace hounge , | i 


= 

Y,) des pm 

= 2 | 

© resented by: | 
x5 —S> Kim Thomas, Educabion | Human Svc. Counselor 
(ee eee Yam Brown, General Carer Counselor 


ee ae pod atte ba business urthout 


Tins workshop is geared toward 


hon: business Mapors seeki employment 


in private Sector I 
Sponsored by the (enter for Caveer— Development 


Brunch under Glass... 
()) ' Neos x + 
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eee : 
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Y/ Sundays 11-3:30 
TA 


> 
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Eggs Benedict 
Eggs Balboa 
(A Belgian Waffles 
; Seaside Marys 
EY and more 


Serving Daily from 11:30 a.m.—Dinner from 5 p.m. 
Late-night menu served until midnight weekdays; 1 a.m. weekends. 
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Rape Crisis 
Training Center 


The Women’s Rape Crisis 
Center is holding a  5-part 
training session for new volun- 
teers interested in working on 
the hotline, publicity or fund- 
raising, beginning November 3rd. 

Topics to be covered in- 
clude rape myths and informa- 
tion, police and legal procedures, 
medical procedures, crisis inter- 
vention and follow-up care. 

For more _ information 


please call 863-1236 evenings. 
Archaeology 


Meeting 


The Vermont Archaeologi- 
cal Society is holding its annual 
fall meeting Saturday, October 
16 at the Boy Scouts of America 
Green Mountain Council Head- 
quarters. This is on Route 2 in| 
Waterbury and is easily reached. 
Major speakers will include Dr. 
Leonard Foote on the archaeo- 
logy of western Mexico, Dr. 
William Haviland on Tikal in! 
Guatemala, and Michael Moran 
on an Israeli dig. Topics of local 
interest will also be discussed. 

Meeting registration will be 
from 1:00 to 1:30, and speakers 
will talk from 1:30 to 5:00. 
Wine and cheese and a catered 
buffet dinner will follow. Dinner 


“ WINTERFEST TR 


will cost $8.00, for those who 
wish to stay, Registration for the 
meeting alone is $1 for members 
and $2 for non-members. 

To register for the dinner or 
for more information, call Lau- 
ren Parren at 864-0958 evenings 
or Prudence Doherty at 656- 
3884 during the day. 


Help on 
Midterms 


Anxious about midterms’ 


‘Need some studying tips? WE 


CAN HELP! 

Come hear what faculty and 
students have to say.,. Come ask 
questions. Thursday, October 
14,- 7-8 p.m. L/LC Fireplace 
Lounge/Refreshments will be 
served. Sponsored by L/LC 
Writing Lab, 


orld Food 


Dinner 
Set aside Tuesday, Oct. 19 


for a good cause and a good 


meal. UVMPIRG is holding a 


World Food Dinner at 5:30 p.m. 


in North Lounge, Billings. The 
$3.00 charge includes represen- 
tative foods from around the 
world and an enlightening and 
entertaining discussion of the 
food problem, led by a special 


‘\ 


guest. Proceeds go to the Bur- 


lington food shelt to help feed 
the hungry of Burlington. 
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APPLY FOR 1983 WINTERFEST 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


AVAILABLE AREAS OF INTEREST: 


1, PUBLICITY 
2. SPECIAL EVENTS 
3. BROOMBALL 
A. RECREATION 
5, CAMPUS ‘SING 


applications available at the Student Activities office 
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Conservation 
Luncheon 


Tired of skyrocketing edu- 
cation costs? A lunch meeting of 
groups and individuals interested 
in actually doing something 
about energy waste at UVM is 
being held Wednesday, October 
20, noon-1:30 in the President’s 
Dining Room, Waterman. A‘! 
brief presentation by UVM’s 
Energy Manager on the current 
situation will be followed by an 
open discussion of what can be 
done. Interested parties RSVP 
by 10/19 at x2240 (Margaret). 


Senate 
Candidate 


Forum 


The Rising Sun Coalition, 
along with Physicians for Social 
Responsibility, UVM _ Public 
Interest Research Group, and 
ithe UVM Nuclear Disarmament 
| Coalition, is proud to announce 
‘that there will be a forum for 


‘candidates of U.S. Senate 
‘entitled ‘Questions on War, 
| Defense, -and Disarmament.” ’ 


| This event will be held in Marsh 
i Life Science 234; at 8:00 on 
Sunday, October 17th. Each 
| candidate will respond to three 
} questions, followed by an exten- } 
{sive question/answer _ period. | 
| Come see how your prospective 
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== 2600’ vertical 4 lifts, mid-mountain 


THE CHIEF GAVE ME THIS 
SPOT YESTERDAY. 


WELL (T Just HAPPENS THAT 
\'M MORE QUALIFIED THAN 
“ou, BLUEBAKER 


representative feels on these 
issues that concern us_ all. 
Admission is free. 


No Nukes 


Shown 


Crosby Stills and Nash; 
Jackson Browne; Doobie Bro- 
thers; Carley Simon; John Hall; 
James Taylor; Bruce Spring- 
steen; and more. Come see 
the concert movie of the decade. 
No Nukes. Three showings at 
101 Votey, 7:15, 9:30, and 
midnight. Saturday, Oct. 16th. 
Admission is $1.50 with I.D. 
Sponsored by the Rising Sun 
Coalition, 


Health 
Workshops 


A workshop series called 
Stay Healthy and Happy This 
Semester is presented by OPEN, 
an outreach, educational net- 
work of the Student Affairs 
Division sponsored by Counsel- 
ing and Testing. 


@ © © © 0 OO 0 0 0 0 0 


CLASSIFIED 


Bicycle: Schwinn Varsity,23”, 
men’s. Very good condition, $125. 
Call Marianne 656-3850. 


Sugarbush North Season Passes: 


November-May only $130. Features: é Ieee Se : 
© Kids-they can give you the freedom 


snowmaking, and grooming on 
lodge, and ski school. Contact Steve 
656-3894. 

T-Shirts professionally screen 
-printed. For dorms, sororities, 


ty, excellent reputation. Sweats, 
shorts, jerseys and many others 
available. T.S. Designs, Inc, Student: 
Rep. . 864-0935. 

Superbrau is here. Brew your own 
beer and enjoy the highest quality 
European taste at the lowest price 
possible. Experience it! Distr. by 
Spectral Enterprises. Call 864-0935 
for info. 

Carpet: 8 ft. by 16 ft. brown carpet. 


Let me help you cover those cold 
bare floors. Call Colin at 658-2156. 


1978 Le Car, 42K miles with 1980 
engine, 8,000 miles. California car, 
am/fm. cassete, sunroof, excellent: 
winter car, high mpg. $2500. Days, 
862-5724 and nights, 864-5128. 


Big Brother/Big Sister Program- is % 
now underway and WE NEED YOU! - 
Invest in a FRIEND for the year. Call © 


656-2597 or stop by our office in the 
basement of Ira-Allen Chapel for in- 
fo. 

Youth Group Leaders for National 
Jewish Youth Movement. Good 
Jewish background, knowledge of 
Israel, work with 4-6 and 7-8 grade 
groups. Salary per person commen- 
surate with experience. Call 
862-9562 or 864-7772. 

Natural Food Feasts every Wed. 
evening at 6:00. In Burlington, 
private house, good vibrations, 
862-7069 for info. and reservations. 


. 
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© or after-school programs at Saray 
§ Holbrook Center. Contact: Center 
= for Service-Learning, 41 S. Prospect 7 
= St., 656-2062. ye 


fraternities, ties, etc. Fi i- ; 
rnities, parties, etc. First quali OVERSEAS JOBS- Summer/year 


= round. Europe, S. Amer., Australia, 7 
& Asia. All fields. $500-$1200 mon- | 
= thly. Sightseeing. Free info. Write | 
= IJC Box 52-VT Corona Del Mar, CA © 

= 92625. : 
: Internships-Make your education] — 
: work for you! Plan ahead and find © 


: Contact: 
# Learning,41 S. 


» having fun! 


© super, low rates. Free estimates and 
‘fully guarenteed. Ward Cunn- 


- Excellent Typing, IBM, 11 years ex- 


- March. jay Peak Ski Area, Jay, Vt. 
~ Call Mike Durand, 802-988-2904 
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You'Re 
ARE You, BLUE BAKER? 
I THINK WEVE GoT 
PROBLEMS WITH THE 


and Sport” with Laura Peterson “ys 
and Mandy Hotchkiss of Recreg. 
tional Sports; October 19, “gen. 
sible Nutrition” with Kath 
Ryback of the University Health 
Services; October 26, “Stregs 
Management” with Nancy Koch _ 
of Counseling and Testing. Come 
to one or all of the series at 7:99 
in Austin Main Lounge. 


LA] orld 
Population 
Day 


“World Population Day” — 
will be held at the University of 
Vermont on October 17, to 
highlight the problems of an 
unchecked global population 
growth rate. 

Dr. Rafael Salas, Executive 
Director of the United Nations 
Fund for Population Activities, 
will make a presentation open to 
the public on Sunday night, 
October 17th at 7:30 p.m, Dr. 
Salas will speak in the Memorial 
Lounge of the UVM Waterman 
Building. 
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Volunteers Needed for a study 7 
evaluating the effectiveness of cur- 7 
rent medications used in the treat- 7 
ment of acne, will last 12 weeks, is 
safe, effective and free. For more 
info call the Dermatology Unit, 


r=. +=” 


to play. Work with either pre-school 7 


the right internship. We can help. 
Center for Service- _ 
Prospect St., 7 


656-2062 


Experienced teacher will assist you © 
n developing your own style and © 
Beginners welcome. : 
Barry Wagner 658-6399. C 
Piano Lessons-on campus. Nine ~ 
years of previous teaching, winner © 
of numerous awards, twice soloist § 


— 


ainting- Need your apartment © 
painted? Professional quality at § 


ingham 864-4865. 


perience. Free copy editing, every 
page guaranteed perfect! Term 
Papers, Manuscripts, Theses, 
Medical, Legal, Resumes, Cor- 
respondence, Rush Jobs. Margaret 
Goodhart, Downtown Burlington, 


864-7600. 
Alpine Ski Racing Coach - III's and 
IV's, Christmas and weekends, Nov. § 


~. weekends, 514-761-3064 week. 


NoT EVEN A STUDENT, 


= . ' - - =? 
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SA Film, Jimi Plays Berkeley, and 
\Mick Jagger in Small Faces, 8106 
Angell Lecture Ctr 7:00. 9:30 & 


Information sessions about 
academic internships and 
volunteering, please call for an 
appointment. Center for Service 
teaming, 656-2062. 10:00 


Phi Delta Kappa will host a dinner 
for Headmasters Association at 
the Sheraton Inn, tickets $8. for 
more informofion call 244-5186 
“15:00 


National Alumni Phonathon, base 
ment of Waterman 6:30 


SEMINAR 


Dr. Nancy Peress, Chief 
Neuropathology. University of 
Horida, Experimental Immune Com- 
Disease of the CNS and Eye: 
of Selective Vulnerability, 
Room A-I25, Medical Alumni 
sponsored by Dept. of 
Patnology. 12:00 


Ellie Byers 


(802) 863-6983 


IRE VERMONT CYNIC 


The doctor 
doesn’t cut out 
anything. You 
cut out cigarettes. 


FRIIO/15 


SPORTS 


Tennis - men, at Dartmouth. 3:00 


MISC 


Admissions Office is sponsoring 
On open house all day for Ver- 
mont High Schoo! Students. 8:00 
am 


Dance Anyone? 3 - 
studio, all welcome 
Studio, Patrick Gym 


5 oper 
Danced 


MEETING 


Vt. Christian Fellowship meets 
3132, Living/Leaming Ctr. 6:30 

UVM Medieval Club meets (04 
Old Mill. 7:00 


SEMINAR 


Ingrid Ratsep, UVM. Fate in Model 
Ecosystems of Microbial Species 0; 
Potential Use in Genetic Engineering, 
Rm 135, Hills Bidg., sponsored by 
Microbiology and Biochemistry 
12:00 


Dr. Mark Meuth, Clinical. Research 
Institute, Montreal, Studies on the 
Cellular Control of Mutation, 2m 
403, Given Bidg. 12:00 


FILM 


SA Film, Over the Edge, BI06 Angell 
Lecture Ctr. 7:00 & 9 30 
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Ali Curran 


lS 


EPISCOPAL 
SERVICES 


Thursdays: 6:30 p.m. 
Newman Center 


Refreshments. 


AUL’S CATHEDRAL 
Sundays: 8:00 & 10:15 a.m. 
5:30 p.m. . 
For rides & information: 
The Rev. Canon Scott W. Baldwin 
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SAT 10/16 


SPORTS 


Volleyball - women, at Springfield 
Invitational. 9:00 

Soccer - men, New Hampshire 
1:00 

Feld Hockey, at Ithaca. 1.00 
Golf - men, at ECAC finals. 
16-18th. Time TBA 


'g 


SUN 10/17 


SPORTS 


Soccer - women, 
|:00 


Connecticut 


Feld Hockey, ct Syracuse. |:00 


ON 10/18 


MISC 


Information sessions about 
academic. internships and 
volunteering, please call for an 
appointment, Center for Service 
Learning, 656-2062. |!:00 


SEMINAR 


Dr. D. L. Luck, The Rockefeller 
University, Biochemical and Genetic 
Dissection of. the Eukaryotic. 
Flagellum, \O5 Marsh Life Science, 
presented by Zoology Dept. 4:10 


PHONATHON 


National Alumni Phonathon, base 
ment of Waterman. 6:30. 


Boston College Law School 


sh 5 Claire Di Pietro 


CAREER CORNER 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following 
employers must have a credential file set up and 
must submit their resumes, in person, to the Ctr. 
for Career Development on the following dates: 


rn Mellon Bank ‘© Computervision Corp. 
fa Dept, of Energy “4 County of L.A. - Office of Engineering 
6 U.S. Peace Corps "; NOAA ' 

Mitre Corportation 6 United Illuminating 
1 G. Fox & Company “ ; 
® Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co , Bell Systems/New England 
+ Arthur Young & Co. ™ Telephone, Bell Labs & Western Elec 
6 -Ragtsmouth Naval Shipyard & Navy Publics Works Ctr. 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following graduate schools must sign- 
up at the Ctr. for Career Development from Qct. 18-20 
Catholic University Law School 


oo 
CAREER WORKSHOPS are being conducted by the Career 


Development Staff. 
"ate of Workshop Time/Place Title of Workshop 
Mon. 10/18 2-4 pm, CCD How to Interview 

5-7 pm, CCD Yow to Prepare a Resume 
2-4 pm, CCD How to Prepare a Resume 
5-7 pm, CCD - How to Prepare a Resume 
7 pm, Fireplace “Careers in Business for 
Lounge, L/L Ctr.” Non-Business Majors” 
Wed. 10/20 3-5 pm, CCD How to Prepare a Resume 

5-7 pm, CCD How to Interview 

Thurs, 10/21: 2-4 pm, CCD How to Interview 


OCD, Ctr. for Career Developmen 


MISC 


Run-a-thon - from Montpelier to 
Burlington sponsored by UVM Stu 
dent Nurses, for more information 
call 863-3861 

Recreational Trip experience re- 
quired, Green Mtn. Summit 
Traverse, strenuous backpacking 
for avid hikers and mountaineers, 
35.4 miles in 2 days, sign uo in the 
Outing Club. 656-3439 


WORKSHOP 


Donna Belcher, Masters in 
Transpersonal Psycology, Raising 
Children in the Nuclear Age, ot the 
Church St. Ctr., FREE. 10:00 


FILM 


SA Film, The Brood and Good Grief, 
BIOS Angell Lecture Ctr 7.00 & 
MS 


MISC 


National Alumni Phonathon, base- 
ment of Waterman. 2:00 


TUES IO/| 


SPORTS tx, 


Tennis - women. St. Lawrence 
3:00, 
Soccer - women, St. Lawrence 
3:30 


MISC 


National Alumni Phonathon, base. 
ment of Waterman. 6:30. 

Information sessions about 
academic internships and 
volunteering, please call for an 
appointment, Center for Service 
Leaming, 656-2062. 10:00. 


SERIES . 


Stay Happy and Healthy 
Semester Series, Sensible Nutrition 
with Kathy Ryback, University 
Health Services, Austin. Main 
Lounge, East Campus. 7:00 


WORKSHOP 


Keeping a Personal Journai, with Hol 
Woods of Center for Service Lear- 
ning, 41 South Prospect, 3rd floor 
conference room. 4:00 


FILM 


SA Film, Knife in the Head and 
Machorkamuff, BIO6 Angel! Lecture 
tr. 7:00 & 9:30 


__ General Electric 


is located at 332 S. Prospect St. 


FILM 


Rising Sun Coalition presents No 
Nukes, 101 Votey. $1.50. -7:15, 
9:30 & 12:00 


IRA Film, Excalibur, 235 Marsh Life 
Science Bldg. 2:30, 7:00. 9:30 & 
12:00 


MUSIC 


Different House, the Same Address 
fora Thousand Years, a program of 
- bugaku traditional Japanese 
Court dance, Contois Auditorium 
City Hall, Burlington, tickets $4.00 
at the door. 8:00 
Vermont Symphony Orckestra, 
Tchaikovsky, Ravel, Saint Saens, 
Flynn Theater, Burlington. 6.JC 


FORUM 


US Senate Forum, Questions on 
War, Defense, and Disarmament, (: 
Jean Flack, Moderator, spon 
sored by Rising Sun Coalition: 
UVM Nuclear Disarmament 
Coalition, Physicians for Sociai 
Responsibility, UVM PIRG and the 
Student Association, at 235 Marsh 
Life Science, for more int call 
656-2590 or 864-0505_8.00 


WED 10/20 


SPORTS 


Field Hockey, at Castleton. 3:30. 


MISC 


Cultural Volunteer Training Pro- 
gram, Pre-Columbian, Fleming 
Museum. 10:00. 

National Alumni Phonathon, 
Waterman basement. 6:30 
Information sessions about 
academic internships and 
volunteering, please call for an 
appointment, Center for Service 
Leaming, 656-2062. 2:00 


MUSIC 


Lane Series presents Bach 
B-Minor, Flynn. €:00. 


SEMINAR 


Dr. Richard Klein, Dent. of Botany, 
UVM, Acid Rain and Forest Flora, 
Room. 105 Marsh Life Science 
Bldg. 4:10 


EXALOVES 


10M - 10/21, Barbara LewF Burge, 
Windows, Waters, and Women, (ce 
cent Works, Recepticn on Mon- 
day, I0/Il, 5 om, at the Gallery, Liv- 
ing/Learming Ctr., UVM 


018 - WS, Calligraphy by Rene 
Weyler Schall, ot tne Church Stree 
Center, FREE and open to the 
public 

On Going: 


1982 Fall Faculty Show, Colbur 
Gallery, 2nd floor Williams Hall 


Fleming Museum 
American Prints and Drawings. 
‘Native American Art, 
Selections From the Oliver Orto 
Collection, : 

The American and European Rooms, 
elections From the European and 
' American Collections 

The Cannon Collection, 
Traditions and Transformations: 
15th Century to the Present. 

The Ancient World 
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Le _ And We Have The Experts 
© LAN eS To Help You. 


Smugglers’ Notch and Bolton Valley 
will be here on Saturday from 10-5. 


; H | Williston Rd. | OPEN 9-9 SUNDAY 12-5| Se,Burington 
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Islands. One of its 88 dailies is the Burlington 

Free Press, purchased by Gannett from J. 
| Warren McClure in 1971. : 

he future of USA could decidedly affect 

the continuing success of Gannett’s subsidiar- 

ies. The start-up costs alone may lead Gannett 

“to its first drop in profits since the firm went 


ters from its papers across the © 


lus ret Guam and the Virgin 


USA Today ee touch at all, 


Many media-watchers, however, worry 


‘that the budgets of some 110. news- _ 
‘papers. are threatened by this gamble, i 


INSIDE: 


A Close-up of 


and that Gannett, by pulling fepor- 


country and bringing them to 
Washington for USA cover- 


age, will deprive local / ; 
newspapers of _ their Poland's Blight. 
top talent. 0 age 3 


con't. on p. 10 


Court Upholds 
University Plagiarism Ruling 


page 6 


th wool or wool in the blend, you get 
reat looks and natural comiort. 


Sale $89.» Sale $69.9 Sale 99,99 


Reg. $90. Pure wool. Nothing Reg. $150. Winter's coming, 


Reg. $119. The sport jacket that puts the fine finish comes close to it for natural - and all thoughts turn to cold 
ona man’s casual wardrobe. An authentic warmth, elegant looks and ek coverage. One warm 
long wear. Like this sport coat solution is our Botany 500® 
- 9 
Harris Tweed * of 100% wool, hand-woven in solids, herringbones or plaids. wool/poly coat standing up to 
in Scotland. With leather buttons, flap pockets, the elements with plenty of 
style. Solids i 
Blue. gray or brown. Poly/cotton oxford button- nee: eigen tt te. 


down, Reg. $16 Sale 10.99 


i 1 29 99 Sale prices effective 
a eB e through Saturday. > {ul 
Reg. $175. This 3-pc. suit gives innes. OC . 


you expert tailoring. Proper fit 
and style. All in the luxury of 
polyester/wool worsted blend. 
Solids, stripes, plaids and tic 


cs ees 


PURE WOOL 


JCPenney 


IT’S FOUNDER'S DAYS 


OPEN MONDAY thru FRIDAY 9:30AM - 9PM Downtown Burlington SATURDAY 9:30AM - 5:30PM SUNDAY 12-5PM 
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one Pole who wishes to. 
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Or 


closed towns,” said the unnamed source. - 
j Solidarity,” he continued, “The Communist 


js a good way to fight people on the streets. But 
the feelings of people are really strong. Any 


event could change the unstable situation, any 
blow-up. People are angry and hungry.” 


 “Phere’s no promising future in Poland,” 
added Majorowski, “A family can’t live on a 
normal salary. There's a price you have to pay 
“for demonstration. You can go to jail or be 
fired from work, Economic pressure stops 
_ people from political activity.”” 


seople were prohibited from riding in private 
ars and trains. “The government simply 
reated a certain number of big prisons with 


_ “People now know much more than before 


“party’s new technology, using physical strength, — 


“Polish people are active in the U.S., in the 
Polish centers.of Chicago and New York,” he 
added. “But there’s not a big enough popula- . 
tion of Poles in Vermont to form an organiza- 
tion. A formal organization could have formal 
protests to support people in Poland, It would 


be a source of information to exchange with 


U.S, Poles.”, |.) 

Majorowski is frustrated by his helplessness 
to aid those still in Poland. “I was active in 
politics in Poland, but here what can I do but 
help friends and family in Poland materially.” 
Majorowski raised his hands in resignation, “I’m 
sure that people need help, but what can I 
do?” | e 
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Losing the Kernel 
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for the Schaff 


A senior named Jeffrey Wait will be leaving the University 
this week to serve a semester suspension which the University 
saddled him with last spring. He will be leaving because the 
University found him guilty of academic dishonesty and 
because a Federal District Judge, though sympathetic, refused 
to interfere in the University’s academic autonomy. 

His case, though surely not an isolated one, calls out with 
particular urgency for the need to remember decency, 
humanity, and the importance of individual attention at a 
medium-sized university like ours. The University’s reaction 
to his predicament has revealed a certain monopoly of pro- 
cess and has activated an ugly institutional paranoia. 

The facts of the case are as follows: In February of last 
year, Wait was asked by his Philosophy 202 Professor, Dr. 
Mann, to summarize how philosopher Sol Kripke would res- 
pond to a particular statement. He did, summarizing from 
class notes and from the course’s textbook and attributing in- 
formation to Kripke’s name six or seven times in a three-page 
essay. Paraphrasing is what was called for, but one sentence 
in the essay was worded identically to a sentence in the text- 
book and the professor felt it his obligation to turn Wait over 


to William Young, coordinator of the University Hearing 
Panel [UHP]. 


Young, who says he only fails to turn cases of “academic. 


dishonesty” over to the UHP if there is a lack of “clearcut 
‘evidence,” passed Wait along to the University Hearing Panel 
without commenting on the case. The UHP, believing it can’t 
consider intent, is left with a pretty dull job — calling a spade 
a spade. Unless they were to contradict the weighty decision 


that a certain four inverted commas [or facsimiles thereof] did 


not exist, all they can do is sign the punishment. 

The person who hears the appeals from the UHP, Robert 
Arns, has an equally dull job. He must determine whether the 
UHP followed the guidelines which, in essence, tell them to 
consider ncthing but the punishment. 

And Arn’s job is made even easier by the dictum that he 
should only look into complaints specifically brought out by 
the plaintiff. In other words, if Arns knows the UHP has com- 
mitted a slight error and the plaintiff (the student lets 
remember) who is paying Arns to educate him or her, does 
not, the two will move in opposite directions — the official 
will run for cover under an umbrella of technicalities and the 
student will slink into ignorance behind a wall of resentment. 

What the process that Wait and others are brought through 
forgets is the original question — is the accused a cheat. The 
Professor turns in a report, not because he is sure the student 


is guilty, but because he wants to find out. Young passes the _ 


case along without prejudice, in fact without any input except 
that- the plaintiff is now definitely being accused of 
plagiarism. The UHP rubberstamps the conviction since it 
feels it has no right to make value judgments on the cos.nic 
issue of what dishonesty is. Arns has a tough time finding ir- 
regularities in a process which is essentially void. 
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Psi Transcends Military 


To the Editor: 

On Saturday, October 9, the 
internationally known ~psycho- 
logist and parapsychologist Dr. 
Stanley Krippner spoke on 
“Parapsychology in the Soviet 
Union” at the Living/Learning 
Center. The article appearing in 
the October 14 Cynic badly 
misrepresented Dr. Krippner and 
his presentation. The . article 
dealt with the military potential 
of parapsychology (hereafter, 
psi) and claimed that Dr. Kripp- 
ner implied that the Soviet 
Union is actively testing psi for 
military purposes, while the U.S. 
is not. This is both incorrect and 
a misrepresentation of Dr. 
Krippner’s lecture. He men- 
tioned, upon request, some of 
the ways that psi is rumored to 
be used in military tests in the 
Soviet Union, but pointed out 
that we don’t really know 
how much work is being done 
along these lines in any country, 
including our own. 

Dr. Krippner defined para- 
psychology as 
study of those interactions 
between organisms and _ their 
environment (or other organ- 
isms), that seem to transcend the 
regular time-space variables.”’ He 
discussed possible ways that 
these phenomenon can be ex- 
plained, including the Soviet 


“the. scientific 


facts are in. The official line on 
Parapsychology in the Soviet 
Union is that it should not be 
viewed as a separate discipline, 
but should be studied by psy- 
chologists, physicists, biologists, 
and other scientists. 

The Soviet view fits in well 
with their dialectical material- 
ism, and they have developed a 
theory called the fifth state of 
matter that explains psi from 
this point of view. This fifth 
state of matter is named “‘biolo- 
gical plasma”’ and defined by Dr. 
Krippner as ‘‘a structured collec- 
tion of free electrons and 
charged ions that circulate 
around and within the body.” 
Supposedly the human con- 
sciousness can direct these sub- 
atomic particles to affect matter 
and cause psi phenomenon. 

The Soviet Union is current- 
ly spending money to investigate 
the uses of parapsychology for 
medical purposes. Their work in 
Kirlian photography is much 
more advanced than that of the 
United States, and is now being 
used in Romania for medical 
diagnosis, both externally and 
internally. This is a good exam- 
ple of how parapsychology can 
be used beneficially for practical 
purposes. It is important for the 
public to realize that parapsy- 
chology is a scientific study and 
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false and ridiculous. The notion 
of a faceless “chief” who “gives 
spots” to DJ’s a day in advance, 
staff members quibbling over 
who’s “more qualified,” and, 
most importantly, a non-student 
staff member stealing a valid ID 
sticker to justify his presence on 
the air is not only misleading but 
damaging as well. 

WRUV is a 365-day-a-year 
operation, licensed by the FCC 
and supported by UVM and the 
community to provide educa- 
tional experience in radio broad- 
casting. At the time no commu- 
nications program/curriculum, 
faculty or staff of UVM offer 
qualified instruction in this area, 


fessional stability which would 
otherwise be lacking in a stu- 
dent-run, all-volunteer organiza- 
tion such as WRUV-FM., Their 
presence at WRUV is outlined in 
the WRUV Operations Manual. 
The nature of the medium 

dictates the fact that radio is not 
for students; it’s for people. Our 
non-student staff give training in 
broadcasting to students; that’s 
more than UVM does, It may 
behoove Matt Surico to find out 
how WRUV actually operates; I 
would personally welcome the 
opportunity to enlighten him. 

Sincerely, 

Elise S. Brown 

Public Relations Dir. 


nist is also anyone who recog- 
nizes how crucial it is for women 
to assume responsibility for 
shaping the socio-political, eco- 
nomic and religious order. 

_ This further definition is 
precipitated by what authors 
Mary Gordon and James Nelson 
have said at different times. 
Both have lectured in the 
past several years at UVM, Mary 
Gordon, a novelist, has remarked 
that what interests her as a 
feminist is “the female habit of 
abdicating responsibility for 
one’s inner life to priests, lovers, 
and professors.” James Nelson, 
an ethicist, said during the 1980 
conference on the Primary Pre- 


stereotypes.” The feminist 
movement also seeks to liberate 
individuals by defining power 
not as the ability to control 
others but the ability to em- 
power others, enabling them to 
discover and develop their own 
inner authority and resources. 
Males who are at home with 
their “‘contrasexual side” reso- 
nate with the wholistic value and 
goals of the feminist movement. 
They recognize the potential of 
the movement for developing 
authentic humanity in them- 
selves as well as in women. 
Roddy O'Neil Cleary 
Cooperative Christian 
Ministry at UVM 
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Judge Calls UVM Guidelines Muddled. 


By Eric Schwarz 


United States District Judge 
Albert W. Coffrin ruled in the 
case of Jeffrey Wait v. The 
University of Vermont last Wed- 
nesday, that UVM’s conviction 
of Wait for plagiarism could not 
be overturned by his court. His 
finding, however, that the aca- 
demic honesty guidelines laid 
out in The Cat’s Tale were a “bit 
of a muddle” and that the 
standards used by the University 
Hearing Panel (UHP) when con- 
sidering Wait’s case were “un- 
reasonable” pleased ,Wait and 
“surprised” the Professor, 
William Mann of the Philosophy 
Department, who had brought 
the charges. 

“TI feel I’ve been vindica- 
ted,” said Wait. “Finally I got 
someone (Coffrin) to say what 
I’ve been saying all along — that 
the University’s regulations are 
unreasonable and muddled. 

“At this point I’m in a 
better position than I’ve been 
before, because if my record 
ever becomes an issue I have a 
Federal Judge saying I haven’t 
really done anything wrong,” 
continued Wait. The second 
semester senior has maintained 


ize. Yet, the only mention of 
intent in The Cat’s Tale is in the 
section concerning possible sanc- 
tions. There the- regulations 
assert that the UHP may con- 
sider intent as an extenuating 
circumstances if it wishes to. 

Opinions on the matter vary 
among those who must interpret 
the regulations. Young, in charge 
of coordinating the UHP, 
believes it is up to the discretion 
of the UHP members to consider 
whether the lack of intent is 
important to the plagiarism 
ruling. Dr. Reit, however, a 
member of the UHP and one of 
the two tenured faculty mem- 
bers considering the Wait case, 
said, “‘As I understand it, we are 
not supposed to _ consider 
intent.” 

Reit instructed his collea- 
gues during the hearing on the 
Wait case not to consider intent 
because it would ‘“‘cloud the 
issue.” 

Young remembers talking 
about intent with the UHP 
about a year ago and said, ““Very 
probably I mentioned that my 
interpretation of the Senate’s 
intent (when it authored the 
guidelines five years ago) was 


‘ “Right now there is a real sense of relief,” 
said Wait. “It's been going on a lot too 
long and has cost too much money, time 


and aggravation.” 
¥ 


since his hearing before the UHP 
last spring that the University’s 
refusal to consider the question 
of intent to  plagiarize was 
“arbitrary and capricious” and 
thus violated his constitutional 
right to due process. 

“I believe, and all others in 
the administration that I have 
talked to believe, that Wait 
received an objective and fair 
hearing and that he was able 
to enjoy the right of appeal,” 
said Associate Vice President to 
the Vice President for Academic 
Affairs, William Young. The 
Administration has-said that it 
has the right to establish its own 
academic honesty guidelines and 
to enforce them itself. 


After endorsing most of the 
arguments made by Wait’s attor- 
ney, Robert Rachlin, the Judge 
endorsed legal precedents which 
“warn against any judicial intru- 
sion into academic decision- 
making.” According to Coffrin, 
Wait would have to show “clear 
evidence that the academic insti- 
tution (UVM) acted in bad 
faith,’ which, the Judge con- 


cluded, could not be supported 


by the evidence in the record. 


Even with the victory in 
Federal Court, sources within 
the administration indicate that 
the University will be reviewing 
the academic dishonesty guide- 
lines. Young called Coffrin’s 
observations “useful’’ and said, 
“we'll be examining the guide- 
lines with the Faculty Senate 
and making some revisions,” 

The confusion stems from 
the definition of academic dis- 
honesty in section HA of The 
Cat’s Tale. \t reads, “Offenses 
against academic honesty are 
any acts, which, if successful, 
would deceive, cheat, or defraud 
so as to promote or enhance 
one’s academic standing..,”’ Wait, 
Rachlin and Coffrin have all 
contended that the words 
deceive, cheat, and defraud all 
necessitate an intent to plagiar- 
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not to make intent a criteria to 
determine guilt or innocence.” 
Neither Young nor Reit knew 
where the words “cloud the 
issue’ came from. 

David Holmes, former chair- 
man of the Faculty Senate’s 
Academic Affairs Committee, 
remembered considering the 
guidelines far sanctions con- 
tained in The Cat’s Fale in the 
Spring of 1979. “We didn’t 
really consider intent,” he said, 
“but as I remember it, that was 
still a judgment call for the UHP 
to make.” 

Wait does not understand 
how intent could not be con- 
sidered. “I am being convicted 
of being a cheat, I am being 
labelled as a moral degener- 
ate, and yet I was never charged 
with that. No one thinks I 
intended to cheat. Mann said I 


didn’t .all along and the UHP | 


didn’t even hear the question.” 
Wait added that he might have 
made a mistake, but said, “‘to go 
from a possible mistake, to ‘no 
reason to discuss it’ to being 
suspended for cheating is ridicu- 
lous.” 

Young responded that the 
UHP probably first determined 
on the basis of the evidence that 
an act of plagiarism occurred 
and then considered intent as an 
extenuating circumstances which 
reduced the length of the 
suspension to one sémester from 
the normal two semesters. 

Confusion over the intent 
question has been furthered by 
the statements of Professor 
Mann. He is quoted in the 
minutes of the UHP hearing 
and repeatedly by the Federal 
Court in the presence of the 
University’s lawyer, R. Allan 
Paul — as saying that Wait could 
not have intended to deceive 
him since the material in ques- 
tion had been discussed at length 
in class and was from the class 
textbook. After the UHP sanc- 
tioned Wait, Mann sent a letter 
to Vice President for Academic 
Affairs, Robert Arns (Arns 


handles any appeals of rulings 
made by the UHP) saying the 
one semester sanction was too 
harsh considering the circum- 
stances, said Wait. Yet in a 
telephone interview, Mann main- 
tained that his position has been 
misrepresented all along and that 
he actually told the UHP that he 
was “not sure’ whether Wait 
had intended to deceive him. 


If Mann did indeed tell the 
UHP that he was not sure about 
the question of intent, then he is 
misrepresented in the minutes of 
the meeting. The minutes read: 
“Dr. Long (Littleton Long of 
the English Department) asked 
Dr. Mann if he felt there was an 
intent to deceive. Dr. Mann 


By Sophie Chaffee 

The Office of Affirmative 
Action, responsible for the 
recruitment of minority faculty 
members, administrators, and 
students, has been a_ victim 
of circumstances and neglect, 
according to staff, faculty, and 
even some administrators. The 
University has lacked an Affir- 
mative Action officer for over a 
year, and will not have a per- 
manent one for up to two years. 

On October 2 of this year, 
President Lattie Coor announced 
that Jackie Gribbons, Assistant 
Education Professor and Staff 
Development administrator, will 
assume the Affirmative Action 
position during the search. Her 
appointment has disappointed 
and enraged several staff and 
faculty members who question 


her commitment to Affirmative 
Action and her ability to do an 
effective job considering her 
numerous other responsibilities. 

The administration, how- 
ever, is confident that she and 
her assistants will move forward 
on Affirmative Action. They 
stress that her appointment is 
the best alternative to an emer- 
gency situation. Coor added, 
“This is not just a holding plan. 
It’s an action plan.” 

Groups unhappy with Grib- 
bons’ appointment and the state 
of Affirmative Action mobilized 
quickly to express their dis- 
pleasure. On Friday, October 6 
the Black and Third World 
Educators met with Coor after 
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replied: that he did nof.” 

The Cat’s Tale regulations 
say that ‘An accurate, but 
non-verbatim, record of the 
proceeding will be kept.” They 
are to be secured by the coor- 
dinator, Young, and reviewed by 
Arns if the case is appealed. 

Wait also has a complaint 
about the accuracy of the 
minutes. On page two of the 
report it states, “Wait agreed 
that it was a ‘dumb mistake’ 
not to formally reference.” Wait 
denies saying or implying that. 
“I never admitted I had made a 
mistake, I said I may have, and 
that’s a big difference.” 

After the UHP handed 
down its conviction — they 
deliberated for ten minutes said 
Wait — the Philosophy and 


AffirmativeAction Causeslre 


sending him a memo concerning 
‘their disapproval. 

After detdiling the team 
approach plan and his commit- 
ment to ‘keeping the momen- 
tum of Affirmative Action 
going,” Coor revealed his plans 
to establish an advisory council. 
The council will provide input 
into the search committee and 
the present Affirmative Action 
administration. It would include 
members from any group con- 
cerned with Affirmative Action. 
On Tuesday, October 19, the 
Staff Council met and voted 
unanimously to express their 
displeasure with the way Grib- 


bons was appointed. According 


to staff council member Lana 
Jarvis, Coor called soon after the 


-vote to ask for a meeting with 


the group. 


Newly appointed affirmative action officer Jackie Gribbons 


Reactions to the October 6 
meeting were mixed, according 
to Narbeth Emmanuel, minority 
undergraduate recruitment offi- 
cer, and member of the Black 
and Third World Educators. 
“Some reacted with satisfaction, 
some with reservation, some 
with skepticism, but most left 
with a wait-and-see attitude,” 
said Emmanuel. 

Some, like Faculty Senate 
member and member of the 
Black and Third World Educa- 
tors Delores Sandoval, didn’t 
bother to attend the meeting 
because, she said, “I’ve been to 
sO many meetings with Coor and 
nothing comes of them, Some 
who attended told me_ they 
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English major was told he Con, 
appeal to Arns, ud 
Young explained the 
pose of the appeal. “The ae 
process looks at two thin 
First, it looks at whether 4, 
panel abused its discretion 
the sanctions and then it Jog 
at whether due process has bee, 

violated.” 
In the letter rejecting Waip, 
appeal, Arns stated, “In th, 


have examined each of the isgy 
raised in your letter... I find ny 
basis for altering either the 
findings of the hearing panel o, 
the sanctions imposed,” As 
added, “I have not invited yoy 
your parents, and attorney tg 
confer on the matter, as requey. 


cont'd. on p,9 


wished they hadn’t gone.” 
The problems began in 198) 

when Affirmative Action officer 

John McDonald resigned. At 


that point, Coor appointed ; 
search committee headed byD: 
Lawrence McCrorey, Director of 
the Office of Allied Health, ani 
composed of members of the 
administration, faculty, ani 
staff. According to Coor, th 
committee was looking for ‘ 
person of such stature ‘as to be 
able to direct as many facets of 
Affirmative Action as p 
and to coordinate all 
facets,” In the interim of 
search, Coor designated 
as, the Affirmative . 
officer, with Lori Rowe as his 
assistant. Pe 
After a year of diligent 
search, involving a review, 


Jody Staunton 


roughly 175 applications, the 
committee decided upon 
Walter Strong, who was the? 
the Vice Chancellor of 
University of California. Acc? 
ing. to McCrorey, Strong was 
“the best possible i 
Nobody else is or was equal ° 
Walter.” 
Strong accepted the por 
tion, but three weeks ! 
(almost on the day he was 2 
begin work), he suddet) 
resigned, because of @ pers? 
problem that required him 
stay in California. His 
tion left the President | 
search committee, and the * 


cont'd,.on Pe 
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By Andy Cook 
- University of Vermont 
president Lattie Coor, respond- 
7 to the recent series of 
~ student accidents in Burlington, 
ed a memorandum to the 
pus community Tuesday in 
which he outlined a proposal 
 qesigned to create a “sensible 
environment... for the use of 
Coor’s letter was written 
two days after 21 year old Kevin 
Maloney, 2 UVM student from 


ng Ridge, N.J., was alleged- 
aralyzed from the chest 
n after falling from the 
second floor stairway landing of 
the Sigma Nu fraternity on 
‘South Williams Street. Later that 
ay, 20-year-old Evangeline 
Kanaris, also a UVM student, of 
Oak Lawn, Ill, suffered a 
broken back when she fell from 
the second floor porch of her 
Ptivate residence. Her fall was 
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Rash Of Falls Unconnected 


Coor Looks For Alcohol Answers 


students since the first week of 
September. 

The President’s proposal is 
threefold: first, he is asking 
UVM Student Association Presi- 
dent David Spector to form a 
committee of student leaders 
to recommend, by November 
15, steps that could “‘prevent the 
excessive use of alcohol.” 
Secondly, Coor is meeting with 
fraternity and sorority leaders 
this week and asking them to 
develop a plan to stop that same 


abuse in Greek houses, Finally, 
he has called on Dean of Stu- 
dents Keith Miser to “intensify 
the work of the Alcohol Educa- 
tion Task Force” and to make 
suggestions to curb alcohol 
abuse at UVM. 

“TI am not seeking to impose 
legal authority on anyone,” 
Coor said yesterday. “I~ am 
inviting the thoughtful efforts of 
all members of the UVM com- 
munity tto help us define a 
sensible plan to control excessive 


Drawings and Paper Constructions 


October 25-November 4 


drinking.”’ 

Coor pointed out that 
although alcohol “‘is a significant 
contributing factor to a lifestyle, 
it sets the stage for accidents of 
this kind.” But, he added, he 
sees no “causal tie” with each of 
the accidents this autumn. 

“If there was a_ single, 
identifiable cause, we could do 
something about it; we would 
act immediately,” he said. 

“About a year ago we had 
another problem — wide-spread 
cases of Legionnaire’s Disease — 
and we had a single cause [the 
school’s cooling towers were 
contaminated]; we acted imme- 
diately. 

“This is not a question in 
creating sanctions which are 
inappropriate,” he added. 
“[Instead] I want students to 
define normal perimeters for 


“I am inviting the 
thoughtful efforts of all 
members of the UVM 
community to help us 
define a plan to control 
excessive drinking.” 


alcohol consumption. ; 

“IT am not confident th 
steps here will: eliminate the 
problem, but hopefully they will 
reduce it... I think it’s important 
to note that the emphasis is not 
on doing away with alcohol — 
it’s a fact of life and I realize 
that — but, instead, to control 
the excessive use of it.” 

Coor said he is “impressed 
with the responsibility of the 
student body” at UVM. He said 
he thinks students work hard as 
well as lead active social lives. 
They are “very responsible, 
making that balance work.”’ 

Miser helped Coor draw up 
the three-point plan. “‘The spirit 
of the proposal is not one of 
prohibition,” he said, “instead it 
encourages responsible drinking, 
We are not — as the local media 
has suggested in the Free Press — 
‘cracking down’ on liquor.” 

Both Miser and Coor said 
UVM usually loses eight students 
a year as a result of several 
different kinds of accidents. 
However, Miser explained, the 
five UVM accidents this fall-are 
the most of any one specific 
kind in the twelve years ne’s 
been at the school. 

Also commenting on the 
proposal was S.A. President 


Miriam Adams 


Reception: October 25, 5p.m. 
The Gallery, Living, Learning Center 
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UVM, Burlington 
Gallery Hours: 
Monday- Saturday, 
Noon 8 p.m. 


Spector. “I hasten to say that 
the committee of student leaders 
will have any direct impact on 
the problem. We will make some 
contributions to Coor and Miser, 
but what they choose to do is up 
to their discretion,’ le said, 
Spector said that the S.A. 
will not get involved in attempt- 


...cCan We 


ing to help the families of the 
injured or in providing funds to 
improve conditions in the Greek 
system. “When crises occur on 
campus,” he said, “either the 
Department of Student Activi- 
ties or the Dean of Student 
Affairs take care of them. But I 
would be glad to help if asked.” 


Blame It 


On The Sun? 


By Justine Kaplan 

‘““The sun has been a tanta- 
lizing and coy _ seductress,” 
writes Kendrick Frazier in Our 
Turbulent Sun. “Like the course 
of an overimpetuous love affair, 
there have been bursts of pas- 
sionate enthusiasm followed by 
sudden disillusionment, only to 
be followed by - hopeful new 
attempts to establish the sought- 
for connections” between the 
cycles: of the sun with patterns 
on the earth, 

“More often than _ not,” 
writes Frazier, “short term suc- 


cess has been followed by 
long-term failure.” 
Uncircumstantial . evidence 


aside — the recent rash of tragic 
falls within the UVM commu- 
nity in the past month has 
indicated that a lot of people 
have been losing their balance 
lately, and similar instances have 
occurred at Dartmouth, Denni- 
son and on other campuses 
nationwide, We are in a period 
of maximum sunspot activity, 
and, perhaps, this is a contri- 
buting factor, 

Although. scientists, solar 
physicists, and astronomers from 
Vermont to Colorado were ques- 
tioned on the subject of sunspot- 
earth relationships and could not 
verify that any research has 
proven, that sunspots could 
relate to balance, none of them 
could write off the inquiry as an 
absolute impossibility, 

As it stands, however, the 
string of events is baffling, and 
without pattern or cause. So, 


|perhaps we can blame it on the 


sun. 

According to Frazier, quests 
for evidence of any practical 
terrestrial effects of a variable 
sun go back to at least 1801 
when “eminent English astro- 
nomer Sir William Herschel 
suggested a possible correlation 
between the amounts of sun- 
spots on the sun and the market 
price of wheat. By the 1870’s 
and 1880’s the clear association 
between sunspot cycle and 
auroras and magnetic storms on 
earth had been noticed. It was- 
n’t long before sunspots were 
being associated with all manner 
of other terrestrial events.” 

Any cyclic link occurrence 
seemed fair game for those who 
proposed links to. sunspots, 
continued Frazier, the periodic 
visitations of Asiatic cholera, the 
ups and downs of the world’s 
financial markets, temperatures 
in tropical rainy regions, wind 
directions in Argentina, the 
rabbit population in England, 
the levels of Lake Victoria, the 
depths of the Nile and Thames, 
monsoons in India and_ soil 
temperatures in Scotland, have 
all been scrutinized with sun- 
spots in mind, 

“Some of the proposed 
connections. were not wholly 
arbitrary,”’ said Frazier, ‘“Finan- 
cial crisis could be brought on 
by crop. failures which are 
caused by bad weather — which 
may be stimulated by variable 
solar heating or magnetism. 
Other suggested links were only 


statistical associations with no 
rationale supporting them.” 
Speakers on science have 
suggested that the world’s 
greatest scientific achievements 
had been accomplished at times 
of maximum sunspot activity. 
The great works of Newton, 
Darwin and Einstein had, so said 
one speaker, been done during 
solar maximums, In 1972 scien- 
tist John Gribbon fowarded a 
complex theory which attri- 
buted severé and unexplained 
earthquakes to a combination of 
the lining up of the planets (the 
Jupiter effect) and a period of 
maximum sunspot activity, He 
has since disowned the theory. 


If sunspot activity can help 
cause earthquakes, why can’t it 
knock a bunch of people off 
balance? Doubtful, say most 
UVM geology and astronomy 
experts. Even Solar physicist 
Walter Orr Roberts from the 
National Center for Atmospheric 
Research in Boulder, Colo., said 
he knows of no evidence to 
show that there could be a 
relation. 


Nineteen- seventy- nine— 
1982 however, is a_ period 
of “sunspot maximum,” which 
occurs on a 22-year cycle 
according to Chuck Ryerson, a 
UVM geography professor who 
teaches a course in structural 
meterology. 

“When tke spots are at 
maximum, there is much more 
solar activity and storms on the 
sun. The storms cause magnetic 
anomalies (irregularities) and 
throw flares of solar material 
into space causing solar winds. 

“The charged particles cause 
electrical activity to cause the 
aurora — which can cause power 
shortages, change electric pro- 
perties, cause navigation equip- 
ment in planes to go crazy, and 
make transmitters blank out,” 
Ryerson continued. 

As for the effect on human 
beings, Ryerson could not say. 
“The solar wind of charged 
particles from the sun is con- 
tinually... interacting with the 
earth’s magnetic field. Sun spots 
are areas of intense magnetic 
fields,’ writes Frazier. ‘Their 
strength is 1000’s of times 
greater than the regular magnetic 
field of the sun and the earth, 
and they appear in pairs with 
opposite magnetic polarities. At 
the end of the cycle, the sun’s 
magnetic field reverses polarity.” 

According to UVM physics 


“professor Joanna Rankin, there 


has long been speculation about 
other phenomena being related 
to sunspots — including - human 
behavior. But, she said, “tno one 
has begun to show that there is 
any proof,” 

“Anything is possible, but 
that’s certainly not scientific 
evidence,”’ she added. 

Evidence or not, we are ina 
period of maximum activity, and 
if the sun can send navigation 
needles spinning and wreak 
havoc on the world’s magnetic 
field, there’s no telling what else 
it can be responsible for, fe) 
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BEST TASTING COUPONS 
IN THE WORLD 


9-Piece 
Box 


Choose the Colonel's Original 
Recipe or Extra Crispy Chicken, 
cooked with his secret blend of 
11 herbs and spices. in our 
handy 9 piece Thrift Box of 9. 
piéves of chicken only 


A tasty way to beat inflation! 


ad $549 


Qhicken 
(2 A ir aa ee ea! 


<piteenbsceeanee 
21-Piece Barrel 


coupon good only at Kentucky Fried 
Ochs stores listed below 


Limit one coupon per customer. Coupon good 
only for combination white/dark orders. 
Customer pays all one sales tax 


pays all applicable sales tax. 
Offer expires Nev. 15, 1 


Customer 
Offer expires Nev. 15 


: Why not have a Kentucky Fried 

| Chicken party tonight! Enjoy the 
great savings of our 21 -piece 

| Barrel and let the Colonel add to 

if your fun Try the Colonel's 
Original Recipe -- pressure fried 

| to make it tender and jwicy—or 

i Extra Crispy 


coupon good only at Kentucky Fried 
foie stores listed below 


per customer. Coupon good 
Hex re comthieation white/dark orders 


oer pays all —— sales tax 
Offler expires Nov. 15. 
Se ee eS 
= Sa en er ee a 


ee Value Pack 


Tired of the same old burger and 
fries for lunch? Try our Chicken 
Breast Filet Sandwich seasoned 
with the Colonel's special blend 
of 11 herbs and spices—and our 
Kentucky Fries— rea! potato 
wedges with a full potato taste Great for busy days 
masse pays all Poenius sales tax. 2 
Oller expines Ne. 15. G2. Offer expires Nev. 15. 1 


Coupons good at stores listed below only: 


Kentucky Fried Chicken wae 
® 1208 Williston Rd. 
A 658-3700 


Se SF. ALBANS 
Albans Shopping Cir: 
$27-7943 


This ne Kent Fried 
pig eon ucky 

Limit a arene Coupon good 
anly for white/dark orders. 


This coupon Kentucky F; 

Limit one Customer. 

arte coupon per erat ar aes 
rered gardy : agra she. 


BARRE-MONTPELIER 
Te-Monipelier Rd 


476-5500 
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“Coca Cola” and “Coke” are registered trade-marks which identify the same product of the Coca Cola Company. 
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"The largest candidates forum” of the year was held on war, and disarmament 


Armaments Debated 


In Candidates Forum 


By Mathias Dubilier 

An estimated 300 people 
filled the Marsh Life Science 
lecture hall on Sunday, October 
17 in what senatorial candidate 
James Guest called this year’s 
“Jargest candidate forum.” Enti- 
tled “Questions on War, Defense 
and Disarmament,” this forum 
was organized by Rising Sun 
Coalition member David Wein- 
stein and was designed to “‘aid 
the students, faculty and Bur- 
lington community in their 
decisions on whom to support in 
the November 2 elections.” 

All the candidates, with the 
exception of incumbent Robert 
Stafford (Republican) were pre- 
sent: Bo Adlerbert (Libertarian), 
James Guest (Democrat), 


Michael Hackett (Independent), 
Ion Laskaris (Citizen’s Party), 
and Jerry Levy (Liberty Union). 
Stafford was represented by 
Peter Lafen. 

The. following three ques- 
tions were posed to each candi- 


date: 1. This past March, 177 
out of 195 Vermont towns 
voted in favor of a nuclear 


arms freeze. How do you inter- 
pret this? 2. If (re)elected, what 
specific steps would you take to 
deal with the proliferation of 
nuclear weaponry? 3. Do you 
believe that U.S. arms’ sales help 
or hinder world peace? 

Although the- candidates 
agreed on a positive interpreta- 
tion of the town votes which 
demonstrated a profound con- 


cern, the answers given to 
the second question § varied. 
Stafford’s representative read 


the senator’s promises to sup- 
port the  Kennedy-Hatfield 
Nuclear Weapons Freeze Propo- 
sal, to support negotiations on 
the reduction of nuclear arms, 
and to introduce a bill to estab- 
lish a U.S. Academy for Peace. 
Guest said more “dramatic 
action’’ is necessary. If elected, 
he intends to support SALT IH, 
START, and a more comprehen- 
sive Test .Band Treaty. He 
emphasized that he would not 
be a simple supporter of the 
negotiations, but “an active and 


energetic’? promoter of them, 
because their success depends on 
“public pressure.” 

Laskaris mentioned some of 
the 15 steps to peace that are 


part of the Citizen’s Party 
platform. These included a 
“change of attitude” towards 


war, a channeling of more effort 
through the United Nations 
which is “‘consistently sabotaged 
and undermined,” and a cut in 
military spending. 

“A 50 percent cut in 
military spending” was proposed 
by Levy, in addition to more 
extreme measures such as 
“abolishing .the CIA.” Levy 
suggested that if he or Laskaris 
were elected, a “chain reaction” 
would ensue that “would make 
it easier for other (like-minded) 
representatives to be elected to 
tackle such utopian issues” of 
peace and progress. 

Libertarian Adlerbert 
answered the second question 


with “I’m not smart enough to 
specify what steps I would take” 
to deal with the nuclear threat 
“because things change. I don’t 


think anyone else is (smart 
enough) either,”’ he added. 
The solution Hackett 


offered was to “bury: half the 
existing nuclear weapons in the 
Rocky Moyntains and then to 
start negotiations with the other 
half. 

In response to the third 
question, four candidates felt 
that arm sales to other countries 
hinder world peace and should 
be halted. Stafford’s prepared 
statement for the evening did 
not address that question, while 
Adlerbert answered ‘“‘sometimes 
yes, sometimes no” to arm sales. 
Forum organizer Weinstein 
declared the evening a “great 
success” and said he expected 
the upcoming U.S. house forum 
on Wednesday, October 27 to be 
equally as dynamic and informa- 
tive. All candidates will be 
present at that forum which will 
take place in North Lounge of 
the Billings Student Center at 
8:00 p.m, e 
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yng pointed out that the 
does not reopen the 
rs, al question before the 
soard but merely serves to check 
‘an any complaints the plaintiff 
(Wait) may have about the 
i socedures followed. When 
P d whether a misrepresenta- 
tion of Mann’s and Wait’s 
opinion in the minutes of the 
meeting Atns was reviewing 


could constitute a violation of 
due process, Young answered, “I 
don’t think so because Wait’s 
letter of appeal didn’t mention 1t 
as a possible violation. The 
appeal just looks into the claims 
brought up in the complaint.” 
He added, “‘we don’t go looking 
for the things to investigate, we 
just respond to any complaints.” 

Wait was told, in accordance 
with The Cat’s Tale regulations, 
that his appeal would have to be 
filed within @ week after the 
UHP hearing. 

Wait’s appeal was filed on 
May 10. He was not shown the 


UVM/Norwich Involved 


By Mark Cahill 

Several UVM students were 
assaulted on Redstone Campus 
last Thursday, October 14, by a 
group of five people who are 
believed to be students of 
Norwich University, a military 
college in Northfield, according 
to Security and student reports. 
On Saturday, October 16, two 
more people, one of whom was a 
UVM student, were attacked and 
beaten on Main St. as they 
walked home from downtown 
Burlington with two girls. 


Both UVM Security and the 
Burlington Police Department 
would not comment on the 
incidents as they are part of an 
ongoing investigation. 

UVM Senior Dave Johnson 
of Brandon, Vt., one of the 
people assaulted on Saturday 
night, said that he and a friend 
who is not a UVM student, had 

just left Texas, a Church St. bar, 


with two females and were 
walking up Main St. to his car 
when “a group of five college- 
aged men with crew cuts” 
started to follow them, shouting 
insults. When the group caught 
up with them, “they started to 
fight and one of the guys 
grabbed me, saying ‘you and I 
are. going to watch’,” said 
Johnson. “This other guy was 
scratching my friend’s face. I got 
away and tried to pull him off. 
The rest of them jumped me and 
I heard the girls screaming ‘get 
the police.’ Then they let me up 
and started to walk, not run, off. 
I didn’t see any police. I was 
worried about my friend, 
because he was all bloody. I 
helped him over to my car and 
drove him to my house to get 
cleaned up. He was a mess but 
he wasn’t seriously injured.” 
The next day, upon hearing 
a rumor about several other 
people who had been beaten up 


Everyone will 


minutes of the meeting until 
later in the summer after he had 
brought suit in Federal Court. 
Wait’s suit asked the Court 
to. overturn the suspension, 
declare him innocent’ of the 
plagiarism, and force the Univer- 
sity to pay him $50,000 in 
compensatory damages and $1 
million in punitive damages. 
After a late August advisory 
hearing before U.S. Magistrate, 
Jerome J. Neidermeier (the 
Magistrate advised that Wait had 
no case), Wait and Rachlin 
succeeded in getting Coffrin to 
issue an injunction allowing Wait 


In Rumble 


the same night, Johnson called 
UVM Security. “I hoped it was 
the same guys and that they’d 
been caught,” Johnson said. 
When he went to the Security 
office he was shown several 
pictures, and was able to iden- 
tify two of the people as his 
attackers. Later, his friend iden- 
tified one of them also, 


“Security told me that they 
had caught one of the men and 
that he had told them the names 
of his accomplices,” said John- 
son. “They showed me pictures 
of the other UVM students who 
had been beaten. They didn’t 
seem to be as scratched as we 
were; they had- more facial 
bruising, from being punched 
out.” 

Johnson’s friend has been 
forced to take a leave of absence 
from work, because he is a 
salesman and his face is badly 
scratched. ?) 


to enroll in school while his case 
was being decided. The injunc- 
tion was handed down on 
September 3, three days before 
course registration for the fall 
semester. 

Though Coffrin’s recent 
decision loosely suggests that the 
University might want to volun- 
tarily grant its own rehearing of 
the Wait case to clear up the 
“seeming inconsistency of its 
own guidelines,” the University 
has decided not to. “We didn’t 
believe there was a significant 
issue extending the rationale for 
another hearing,” said Young. 


give you 


available —The Salomon Nordic System. An innovative design adaptable 
to cross country skiers of all abilities— From the first timer to the fast 
trackin’ World Cup racer. With patented stitching in the boot, a flex 
plate eliminating the bruised and cramped toes of a flexing 
boot and a foot plate that keeps the boot on the ski, where it 
belongs, Salomon has given us the system of the future. 


Consequently, Wait will 
have to withdraw from. his 
classes and serve his semester 
suspension. He expects to finish 
his undergradyate education 
next semester at UVM. 

Though he has not made a 
final decision, Wait said it is 
unlikely he will appeal Coffrin’s 
ruling to a higher Court. 

“Right now there is a real 
sense of relief,” said Wait. “It’s 
been going on a lot too long and 
has cost too much money, time 


and aggravation. Also,” Wait 
added, “I’m tired of being 
manipulated.” e 


The Salomon Nordic System 


The SKIRACK is offering the most advanced and versatile boot/binding system 


Come to the SKIRACK and try the new Salomon Nordic System. Salomon took a long 
look at skiing and is in the fast track to the future. 
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Gannett 
cont'd from cover 


Already, two Free Press staff mem- 
bers have been asked to join the USA 
staff in Washington; Jim Welch, Assistant 
Managing Editor, has been promoted to 
Washington Editor of USA, and Andy 
Gardiner, sports writer, was relocated to 
Washington for nationwide sports cover- 
age. Their positions on the Free Press 
have not been filled, according to Manag- 
ing Editor, James Wilson, because, he 
said, “they may wish to return ir 
January.” 

According to Richard Raquier, Asso- 
ciate Professor at St. Michael’s College, 
and advisor to the St. Michael’s student 
newspaper, The Defender, USA _ has 
already hurt the Free Press. “Gannett has 
moved Jim Welch, one of the most 
competent people on the Free Press and 


he’s not been replaced, Until then, you- 


have one top-notch editor missing and 
Andy Gardiner, one of the top sports 
writers, hasn’t been replaced either.” 


When Bottorf was questioned about 
the two Free Press reporters who have 
been moved to USA, he said “‘they were 
absolutely not receiving two salaries.” It 
wasn’t until a later conversation that he 
admitted they were being paid by the 
Free Press, “They receive a salary from us 
for a few months. In no way does this 
cause any cutbacks made by us in any 
section.”’ Gardiner, in Washington, asser- 
ted that he and Welch are given a pay- 
check from the Free Press, as well as an 
efficiency apartment, and $125.00 a 
week from Gannett. 

Sources also accused the Free Press 
of cutting back on the Arts section, and 
clamping down on, film reviews and 
political articles, There have been rumors 
flying around that Susan Greene, film 
critic and reporter who has received 
awards from Gannett and the New 
England Press Association for her politi- 
cal stories, received a memo this summer 
requesting her to refrain from including 
her political views in her articles, or not 
to do them at all. This was reported in 


“Numerous tactics were designed by Gannett to murder 
Salem's Community Press, and, eventually achieved their 


goals.” 


Sources within the Free Press com- 
mented on recent allegations that USA 
and Gannett are indeed affecting the Free 
Press’ content and production. “There is 
a Gannett squeeze that has trimmed 
everything way back,” one source insis- 
ted. “An order from Gannett to raise the 
price of the paper was obeyed, as the 
Free Press enlarged its Sunday edition, 
and increased its price to make it seem 
that people were getting more for their 
money. In addition, there’s been a hiring 
freeze. They don’t call it that, but that’s 
exactly what it is. They’ve fired people 
and haven’t rehired anyone to replace 
them. It’s a pretty sleazy thing.” 

The sources added that the paper is 
attempting to eliminate overtime, and 
drastically cut back on travel expenses. 
“Workers can’t get more than an eight 
percent salary increase, which doesn’t 
keep up with inflation,” said one. “‘This is 
a cutback from the 12 percent increase of 
last year. One production worker was 
offered a five percent salary increase, and 
left because it was inadequate.” 

When questioned about the financial 
matters, Richard Bottorf, Publisher of the 
Free Press, responded by saying “that’s 
completely ridiculous.”” He added “we 
have increased the Sunday price in order 
to provide more space. And we’ve had no 
hiring freeze at all. We’ve replaced em- 
ployees who have left, and not others 
who have left. We’ve gone down in 
employment, but as far as salaries are 
concerned, that’s confidential.” 

Wilson echoed Bottorf, insisting that 
he has hired people recently. When asked 
to identify them, he paused briefly, and 
then responded “I suppose you want to 
check them out? Well... you can contact 
Don Melvin, Maggie Hayes, and Nelsor. 
Hockert-Lotz.” Melvin had been a paid 
intern for six months when the paper 
hired him in July. Hayes and Hockert- 
Lotz have been working for one and three 
months respectively in the Free Press’ 
continuing intern program. In addition, 
the Free Press hired William Donovan this 
summer to replace outgoing reporters 
Louis Bernier and Allan Abbey, both 
formerly with the capital bureau in Mont- 
pelier. 

Nevertheless, fewer Free Press 
reporters are having to do more work, 
One source emphasized, “they (the Free 
Press) are still paying the salaries of the 
two reporters who’ve been transferred to 
Washington, and we're basically footing 
the bill. People have been doing more 
than one person’s share of work, without 
receiving extra money, and several staff 
members have teft in anger, refusing to do 
two jobs for the price of one.” 


10 


The Defender and was later quoted in the 
Vanguard Press. ‘‘As a result, people have 
noticed a lack of political opinions 
in her articles,” said a Free Press em- 
ployee. : 

Asked over the telephone about this 
situation, Greene said, “I never thought I 
would have to say this, but — no com- 
ment.” 


When Wilson was first questioned 
about this, he responded “I have no idea 
of this incident, nor of the articles you’ve 
mentioned. But, in any reporter/editor 
situation, the editor makes decisions on 
what they will and won’t cover. We’re 
always making decisions.” 


Bottorf added “that’s a ridiculous 
assertion. We’ve had no cutbacks in the 
Arts Department during the past year. As 
for Susan Greene, no reporter should 


have their political opinions in a news 
column; that would be unethical and 
improper. I am asking all reporters and 
editors to refrain from printing their 
political opinions. The editorial column is 
the opinion page.” 


Mayor Bernard Sanders has been 
recently quoted in the Vanguard Press as 
saying that “‘the Free Press tells its writers 
not to cover us (the mayor’s office) 
positively.” In a _ telephone interview, 


Sanders commented ‘“‘I was misquoted in 
that article. What I said was, that in terms 
of the many cultural events we sponsor, 
the Free Press doesn’t give us as much 
coverage as they should, and I wouldn’t 
be surprised if there were political reasons 
for this.”’ 


Gannett’s 
Budget 


Authority 


Wilson pointed out that “so far, USA 
Today has had only positive effects on 
the Free Press, and these have already 
started. Two Sundays ago, we started a 
five-section Sunday edition which con- 
tains spin-offs from USA. We’re using 
their money graphics, because we feel 
they’re informational, attractive and 
something of interest. We’ve added 12 
columns (two pages), increasing the 
Sunday price from 75 cents to $1. But, 
that will probably go up too, at some 
future time. The idea that prices won’t 
increase isn’t realistic.” 

Asked whether or not the budget 
planned by Gannett for USA would 
affect the Free Press’ budget, Wilson 
responded, “I’d imagine that some 
of their costs for a number of years have 
been targeted for USA, but the economy 
has had a hell of a lot bigger impact. I 
think that the overall impact of USA on 
this paper has been negligible, given what 
we're going to get, and are getting.” 

“The annual budget for the Free 
Press,’ explained Bottorf, “is in no way 
affected by Gannett. They do not give us 
money, we develop our own funds in 
Vermont, and use revenue from adver- 
tisements in our paper. If USA should 
flop, it would have zero effect on us, Our 


- budget is planned independently of any 


other newspaper, and USA has no effect 
on us, with the exception of access to 
their information.” 

Wilson, however, said that “‘we plan 
our budget with the goals of our com- 
pany. It’s reviewed annually by the 
Corporate Board in Rochester, which 
reviews salaries and new technological 
acquisitions. It’s always going back and 
forth with the aim to keep up a profit.” 
When further questioned on the budget, 
Bottorf agreed with Wilson, admitting 
that ‘‘the financial department of Gan- 
nett reviews the budget and either 
approves or disapproves of it. If they 
disapprove, then we redo it.” 


Benjamin H. Bagdakien, a member of 
the faculty of the University of California 
at Berkeley’s Journalism Graduate School 
and a noted Gannett critic, commented, 
“the assertion that Rochester will have 
zero effect on the budget of its subsidiar- 
ies is false. It’s a matter of public record 
that each Gannett paper is given a quota 
each year by Gannett. There have been 
lawsuits showing that when Gannett 
wishes, it can intervene, according to 


its Progress Plan (originally called Profit 
Plan), Each paper is given a quota for 


what margin of profit it will make, and 
this quota is sometimes as large as 40 
percent. Now, if you tell someone how 
much profit they must make, then that 
directly affects their paper.” 

The Burlington Free Press maintains 
complete editorial autonomy from the 
Gannett Corporation, as do all news- 
papers that constitute the links forming 
Gannett’s widespread chain, said Phil 
Currie of the News and Information 
Department at Gannett in Washington. 
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“Each Gannett paper has its ¢ W) 
autonomy on hiring and editoria} n. 
he said. “We do have a gen ; 
bank, and they can either use it o, 
They also have a local autono, 
stories as well.””* L. 
Wilson commented “their fiscal aj, 
lity is an investment on their part jp «. 
newspaper, the community it Serves ( 
Gannett Foundation ras given oye, 
million to greater Vermont in the form 
many grants for various purposes) ang 
people who run it, enabling us to Offey 
things that other papers don’t, o, 
editorial policy is kept separate from the. 
advertisement policy, which js k 
separate from the corporate policy, Sure 
Gannett does affect us, but they don’, 
dictate to us. None of the stuff we receiv, 
from the Gannett News Service is p 
ted on a must-use basis.” . 
Hamilton Davis, a former managing 
editor at the Free Press and presently , 
political reporter for the Rutland Hergy 
Times Argus, added that when he was 
active as managing editor, “I had full 
editorial freedom. In no way did Roche. 
ter impose any decisions, but that doesn 
mean that Gannett didn’t have budgetary 
restrictions.” 


Discussing the potential effects Ugy 
could have on the Free Press, Raquie, 
said, “From what I’ve read, I’d guess tha 
Gannett plans to give this paper a while 
to make a dent in the market, which 
means, perhaps, taking time in replacing 
the Free Press people, cutting back 
slightly on the editorial department, and 
providing less money for projects, bene- : 
fits, and salary increases. If USA proves 
to be a financial success, then it won't : 
affect the Free Press, but if a considerable 
amount of money is lost, the make-up of 
that money will have to come from 

-somewhere. : 

Davis agrees, saying, “if USA fails, it 
will be a blow to the whole operation, 
and put pressure on the subsidiaries 

‘provide more money.” 

In an era where one big-city daily 
after another is collapsing for lack of 
readers and advertisers, the move to 
launch,a new publication is a dangerous — 
one. “We have no intention of going into 


Or 
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head-to-head competition with either the 
Times or the Journal,” one Gannett 
spokesman was quoted as saying in the 
City Newspaper of Rochester, New York. 
“We'll concentrate on national news, 
publishing a second or third paper for af 
audience which is upscale, mobile and 
slightly male-skewed.” | 
A panel of six media-watchers and 
former Gannett reporters reviewed the 
premier issue of USA for the City News 
paper. In general, the reviewers 1! 
USA high for its readability, its use of 
color, its graphics, and its sports. They 
also said, however, that the paper’s stones 
are too brief, the foreign coverage t° 
skimpy, and the commentary bland. “It 
like a newscast with ink that comes 
on your fingers,” said one panelist, 
another said, “Gannett needs to Y 
more about content, and less 4 
packaging.” One critic, Richard Wexler 
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Gannett 
: channel 21 News in Rochester, compared 
ygA to the Cable News Network: “They 
poth do what they set out to do. But I the most part they’re pretty scrupulous,” tives into Salem with orders to “save the 
think it’s too bad neither aimed a little said Davis. “They have run ads saying franchise.” The tactics 
Gannett in its two-and-a-half year cam- 
paign of, in the Reporter’s words, “un- 
relenting pressure against the Community 
Press,” ultimately resulted in the collapse 
of the fledgling newspaper. They also 


higher.” 


puying papers in one-paper towns, and 
applying economic pressure to other 
papers in the area. “That criticism is 
generally based on the misinformed 
opinions of others,” said Davis. “I’m not 
an apologist for Gannett. I know it very 
well: as I worked in Washington for 
Gannett for two years. What Gannett 
does is to buy small-to-medium size 
papers in small communities, and spend 
money to boost it from a D- paper to a B- 
one, which is a lot better. They definitely 
don’t make it an A+ paper, because that 
would be 
policy. Gannett made the Free Press five 
hundred times better than what it was 
more than ten years ago, and than most 
other small-town papers.” 


nett,” Davis explained, “is that it’s the 
smaller style of newspaper, in which the 
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tent, not brilliant reporters, but Gannett 


not work in chains. 


“It’s a pretty big company, and for 


they don’t screw around with editorials, 
and they don’t. What would they care 
about what somebody’s saying in refer- 
ence to a local mayor? They have papers 
with editorial policies that run all the way 


Operation and 
Maintenance 


nee a memati Ss awe emt 


nett’s Statesman-Journal Co., by attract- 
doesn’t want brilliance. It simply does ing a large delegation of local advertisers 
Over to their new paper. Gannett maneu- 
vered quickly, and sent two representa- 


employed by 


from a socialist left to a neanderthal resulted in a multi-million dollar anti- 


right. They brag about it, butit keeps the trust suit filed in the United States 


Justice Department off their backs, 


nett has been critici 
Gan eiges... for and makes them money.” 


Gannett. 


thing.” 
disproportionate to their 


Others disagree, and point to exam- 


“The second element affecting Gan- ter, a weekly newspaper in Santa Fe, 


merged them into a single economic unit, 
which gave them a virtual monopoly over 
print advertising in the town. The local 


quality — they place an emphasis on that situation, and pledged. full support 
editors, not reporters, so that across the tv the Community Publications Inc., then 


multi-million dollar 
offered for the same reasons, and numer- 
ous other tactics designed to murder the 
Community Press were undertaken, and 
eventually achieved their goal, 

Richard McCord, Editor and Publish- 
er of the Reporter, in a telephone inter- 


District Court in Portland, Oregon against 
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“There is a Gannett squeeze [on the Free Press] that has 
trimmed everything way back,” one source insisted. “In 
addition, there's been a hiring freeze. They don't call it 
that, but that's exactly what it is...It's a pretty sleazy 
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The court record indicates, according 
ples of Gannett’s ‘corporate ruthless- to the Reporter, that deliberate lies about 
ness.”” According to the Santa Fe Repor- the financial condition of the Community 
Press were formed by Gannett, that secret 
New Mexico, Gannett bought two dailies deals involving thousands of dollars were 


in Salem, Oregon, in 1974, and then made to keep business out of the weekly, 
internal components are the most impor- that 


tant. It has few reporters covering only 
local news; the layout.staff and the 
editors are the most important. And 
that’s one of the problems with Gannett’s advertisers quickly became unhappy with 


bribes were 


chain, they have more editors than Considering launching a Salem newspaper. view said that the case was settled out of 


reporters. This tends to depress the 
quality of reporting, but does not make it 
incompetent. What you get are compe- which threatened the existence of Gan- kept secret. 
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court shortly before it was to be heard. 
Thus was born the Community Press, The amount of money Gannett paid was 


“The two men who represented 
Gannett in Salem,” McCord said, “have 
been kept within Gannett. One is now the 
President and General Manager of the 
New Mexican, also in Santa Fe, and the 


other is the current Publisher of the Los 
Angeles Herald Examiner.” 


Many criticize Gannett for buying 
small-town newspapers and rapidly turn- 
ing that town into a one-paper commu- 
nity. “In theory,” said Davis, “‘it’s more 
desirable for the public to have more than 
one editorial voice, but newspaper 
economics today are such that the only 
way a daily newspaper can operate is by 
adopting the double-monopoly standard. 
There’s not enough money, even in large 
cities, to promote competition, and 
competition is almost gone.-In Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, and New York, there’s 
nothing left, and there isn’t going to be.” 

Raquier agreed with Davis, saying 
that ‘‘a competitive situation is best, but 
in some communities there’s just no 
market. Given that most newspap- 
ers today are owned by corporations, 
Gannett is not at all the worst.” He 
added, “Since their start 20 years ago, as 
a small operation, Gannett has just 
mushroomed. They say they’ve always 
had the policy of giving editorial auto- 
nomy. In one sense, this can be called a 
red herring, because Gannett chooses the 
publisher, and across the country, report- 
ers go from one Gannett paper to ano- 
ther. In that fashion, Gannett does have 
control. 

“Their system is, in a sense, analo- 
gous to the Soviet Union’s. There’s no 
actual censorship in Russia; the govern- 
ment approves those who run the papers, 
and, unless there’s a major problem, they 
leave them alone, expecting them to 
follow the party line. Because that’s 
exactly why they’ve been chosen; accord- 
ing to their party loyalty.” @ 
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Cruises leaving in January 


AROUND THE WORLD voyages are planned for 1983. 
Apply early. Sponsored’ by the University of Pittsburgh. 


More than 60 university courses, with in-port and voyage-related emphasis. Faculty from 
University of Pittsburgh and other leading universities, augmented by visiting area experts. 


Optional tours, including special tours into the People’s Republic of China, available. 


Participation is Open to qualified students from all accredited colleges and universities. Semester 
at Sea admits students without regard to color, race or creed. The S.S. Universe is fully air- 
conditioned, 18,000 tons, registered in Liberia and built in America. 


For a free color brochure, write: Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of Pittsburgh, 
Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, PA 15260, or call toll free (800) 854-0195 (in 
California call (714) 771-6590). 
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cheese store” 
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WHILE IT LASTS 


swiss. °2.59. 


licious Swiss from Australia cut fresh to your order from 
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1000 Ibs. Available) 


By Natalie Starr 

Although the environmental 
movement may be dwindling in 
Washington, the issues are still 
ablaze in Vermont, Last Satur- 
day, the Fifth Annual Environ- 
mental Law Conference was held 
at the Vermont Law School in 
South Royalton, 

This year’s theme “Environ- 
ment and Equity” drew together 
a wide spectrum of interests 
throughout the state and from 
other states as well. Representa- 
tives from State commissions 
and agencies, from _ national 
conservation groups, and from 
Vermont utilities were among 
the guests present. 


Highlighting the  day’s 
events was well-known author 
and leading authority on Land 
Use, Daniel Mandelker, who 
delivered the keynote address. 
Based on his book, Environment 
and Equity: A Regulatory Chal- 
lenge, Mandelker directed his 
discussion towards the problems 
inherent in maintaining ©a 
balance between market control 
and environmental protection. 
The Equity question concerning 
who bears the costs and who 
reaps the benefits was repeated 
throughout the day’s seminars. 

The program hosted a full 
day of seminars covering issues 
from land use to hazardous 
waste transportation, A hydro- 
electric development seminar 
dealt with the communicative 
problems between jurisdictions 
in reviewing the permittance of 


Corp. discussed their views of 
the project reviewal process. 
Through their discussion, the 
inconsistencies of project apprai- 
sals became evident. The ques- 
tion raised in these projects was 
whether or not “Equity is really 
being served.” 

Seminars were led by pro- 
fessionals and agency heads 
throughout the state. Law pro- 
fessors, regional and city plan- 
ners, and environmentally- 
related department heads were 
among the speakers. Although 
these trained professionals led 
the discussions, there was also a 
complementing component of 
concerned and educated citizens 


along with various law and 
graduate students, and, to a 
lesser. degree, some scattered 


undergrads from UVM. Repre- 
senting UVM’s faculty were 
Associate Professor from the 
Environmental Program, Dr. 
Jean Flack, and Assistant Attor- 
ney General Meredith Wright, a 
part-time faculty | member. 
Wright co-led a seminar on Water 
Pollution and Wasteload Alloca- 
tion with Pam Hill, from the 
Environmental Protection 
Agency in Boston. In. this 
seminar, the questions arose of 
whether or not the state could 
authorize Interstate Commerce, 
if the federal government has 
occupied the field, and whether 
or not towns could affect 


commerce decisions. Hartford, — 


Vt., the intersection of three 
major Vermont routes, was used 
as an example in waste shipment 


JA NI 


were debated throughout the 
day. With environmental protec. 
tion ranking as low priority ip 
the federal government, there 
would seem to be a lack of 
enthusiasm growing. But in these 
times, the need for a banding 
together of environmental copn- 
cerns may become even stronger, 
Closing the day’s program with a 
short speech, democratic candj- 


date -for governor, Madeline 
Kunin stated that Vermont 
should be the leader in the 


Environmental Movement today, 
“because if it could work 
anywhere, it could work ip 
Vermont.” Past positive environ- 
mental legislation such as the 
Bottle Bill, Act 250, and the 
Billboard Law set nationwide 
precedents. Although most of 
this legislation was controversial] 
at the time of passage, Kunin 
feels that the majority of voters 
now support this legislation. Act 
250 was also recognized by 
Mandelker as being of national 
interest in agricultural protec- 
tion. 


Co-sponsored by the Ver- 
mont Natural Resources Council 
and the Environmental Law 
Center at Vermont Law, the 
Conference will continue to 
be an annual event. The Environ- — 
mental Law Center, which is- 
dedicated to promoting environ- 
mental protection, sponsors a 
variety of conferences and 
debates throughout the year. 
For the 82-83 year, a Private 


34 20 Ib. wheels. You could pay much more for this cheese! _ hydroelectric projects in the banning. To close that intersec- Land Trust Conference, a Con- 
— state, Focusing on a case study tion off would call for a major  stitutional Issues Conference, a 
ae of the East Georgia Proposal (a rerouting of the waste ship- Corporate Responsibilities Con- 
$2 Vt. Cheddar Spread (Our Own) .......... dam proposed by the Central ments. Whether or not that ference, and an Act 250 Con 
'E (Reg. $3.59 Ib.) Vermont Public Service Corpor- eae be arranged was__ ference are already scheduled. 

ef ° ¢ ation), Thomas Willard of the considered. This weekend’s Environmental 
: stoned Wheat Thin Crackers (10 oz. Box) . 99 Department of Water Resources, These issues, along with Law Conference set the stage for 


and Dick Mallory of C.V.P.S. many other urgent concerns, this upcoming year’s events. @ 


398 Pine Street, Burlington, Vermont 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5:30 Sat. 9:30-5 
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AUDIO EXCHANGE PAYS 
sir CASH FOR LATE MODEL 
i STEREO EQUIPMENT IN 
di SALEABLE CONDITION 


Vermont’s Only Trading Center 
For Used High Fidelity 
Components 
WE BUY — SELL —- TRADE 
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1062 North Ave. Burlington. 863-3711 

1 A DIVISION OF ACME ELECTRONICS 

SRPSOPEN TUES. THRU SAT., 8:30-5:30, CLOSED MONDAY 
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“Second and third world people” gather around the first world’s lavishly set table, begging 
for scraps. UVM-PIRG sponsored the World Food Dinner, raising about $150 for the Bur- 
ington Food Shelf, a community organization that provides food for the city's needy. 
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Sundays 11-3:30 
Eggs Benedict 
Eggs Balboa 
Belgian Waffles 
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Serving Daily from 11:30 a.m.—Dinner from 5 p.m. 
Late-night menu served until midnight weekdays; 1 a.m. weekends. 


Th 


TUESDAY — COLLEGE NIGHT 
30¢ Drafts, 99¢ Tropical Punch 
Nachos & Wings 99¢ 

shots of Schnapps $1 


Entertainment by John Stone 


THURSDAY — LADIES NITE 


1/2 price on well drinks 7-Midnight 
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HAPPY HOUR 4-7 UPSTAIRS AT THE CHAMPLAIN MILL RESTAURANT 


IS THIS YOUR LUCKY DAY? © 
pr 


CALL JEANE DIXON’S HOROSCOPES- BY-PHONE: 


You never know what might happen today. But you can always ask the 

stars. Jeane Dixon’s latest one-minute forecast is just a phone call away — 24 

hours a day. It’s always fun to call, and if you check the rate chart, you'll find 

out when you can call for practically nothing. And who knows. That one call 

might just make your day. 

Aries (March 22-April 20) .. . 1-212-976-5050 Libra (Sept. 24-Oct. 23)... . . 1-212-976-5757 

Taurus (Apri! 21. May 21).... 1-212-976-5151 Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 22)... 1-212-976-5858 

Gemini (May 22-June 21)... . 1-212-976-5252 Sagittarius (Nov. 23-Dec. 21) 1-212-976-5959 

Cancer (June 22-July 23) ... . 1-212-976-5353 Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 20). . 1-212-976-6060 
0 (July 24-Aug.23)....... 1-212-976-5454 Aquarius (Jan. 21-Feb. 19) . . 1-212-976-6161 


irgo (Aug. 24-Sept. 23) ... . 1-212-976-5656 Pisces (Feb. 20-March 21) . . 1-212-976-6262 
| nh Ist Min. ExtraMin. i Pars roar fi 
Monday-Friday 8 am-5 pm 58¢ 39¢ These rates apply on calls you 
Unday-Friday 5 pm-11 pm 34¢ I4¢ dial yourself, no operator 
Sunday-Friday 11 pm-8 am I3¢ 16¢ involved, from the Burlington area 
All Day Saturday 23¢ 16¢ Tax not included. 
Sundiy 8 am-5 pm 23¢ l6¢ *A sérvice mark of Horoscopes-By-Phone, In 
(Gy New England Telephone 
THE \) ‘ ——_ - : 
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e Champlain Mille Winooski e Vermont e 655-2044 


TIRED OF © 
CUFFIN’ IT? 
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1 Cuffing your jeans can be a big problem in 
{ winter. Wet cuffs unroll and drag in the slush. 
{| They’re heavy and beat against your leg. And 
| they freeze solid when it’s real cold. So give 
| up cuffin’ and buy a pair of pants that FIT. 
{ Our Levi’s® jean’s and cords come in just 
: the right length...from 29” to 36”. 
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Apole Mountain 


“The place for pants on Church St.” 
Downtown Burlington - Across from Penneys 
Open Mon.-Sat. 9:30-5:30, Mon. & Fri. til ©. 


FILOMENA S 


ON CAMPUS 
DELIVERY 
NOON- CLOSING 


Ou 
: RIVERIIDE AVE 
| ; BURLINGTON, VT... 
ODEN 11AME119M. SUNOAY THRU THURSDAY 
OPEN TILI2DMPRIDAY AND. SATURDAY 


CAU - 662-1017 


DELIVERY 5~11 WEE KDAY/-12 WEEKENDS 
BEER AND WINE SERVED - TAKEOUT ANYTIME 


—_ 


We're Up And Rolling 
At Two Convenient 
Locations... 
174 College Street 1 Executive Wrive | 
Burlington (off Patchen Road) 
5 ) Burlington 
658-1717 South 
864-9202 | 
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versity community shocked, dis- 


mative Action officer. 
At the time of Gribbons’ 
appointment, Coor outlined his 
“team plan” for delegating addi- 
tional responsibility for Affirma- 
tive Action. Administrators from 
six areas will comprise the team: 
minority faculty recruitment, 
admissions, minority  under- 
graduate and graduate recruit- 
ment, and handicapped recruit- 
ment and protection. “‘It is no 
longer possible for one person or 
one office to carry out the large 
responsibility,” said Coor, 
Gribbons will coordinate all 
of their actions as well as assume 
responsibility for the recruit- 
ment and retention of women 
while continuing her work on 
staff development, and, as an 
assistant professor in the College 
of Education and Social Work, 
direct the graduate intern pro- 
gram, and teach classes. 
Although she declined to 
speak of her specific duties 
because they have not been fully 
defined, the Assistant Vice Pre- 
sident said that she is relin- 
quishing her position as student 
grievance coordinator and some 
of her duties as special assistant 
to Vice President Ben Forsyth. 
McCrorey said he will reduce his 
teaching load, but stressed that, 
“time won’t and can’t be taken 
away from my _ directorship 
effort.” Emmanuel claimed that 
the added responsibility won’t 
dramatically alter his responsibi- 
lities, only require increased 
time, energy, and commitment. 
Others angered by Grib- 
bons’ appointment believe that 
she, with her 1| l-year history as a 
UVM administrator, will only 
continue the Administration’s 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency 


Now Featuring Hearty, 
Homemade Soups 


: The Dnainal Gtham 


peace 


204 Main St Mon.-Thurs. 7 a.m.-7:30 p.m. 
Burlington, Vt -Fri. 7 &.m.-8:30 pm - : 
| 862-7517 -Sat8am-6pm. Catering with Advance Notice 


W. Germany's 
finest tape: 
C-90's from $2-3. 


call: | ] 


AN STEINBERG. 
| 656-2952 | 


only promote 
Action in her own sector of the 
University — the Administrative 
sector. “Going to the adminis- 
tration for help, is like a Jew 
going to the Gestapo, or a fox 
guarding chickens,” said Ruth 


Philo Records 
North Ferrisburg, Vermont 05473 


hyn - Frink, former Staff Council 
Lu, Legit Poet. LASH president, and member of the 
LISA 950234 search committee. She added 
menor Ad THIS that, ““Jackie’s an excellent 
LesZA see ISA ; administrator, but she’s one of 

, wt LSE) roa CARD AND the foxes,” 

BOBTOK TE. J Miles. also. shares Frink’s 
Si aa | | opinion of Gribbons in this light, 
saimsnes 9/4 eS WE’LL saying, “I don’t think she should 
ie iv : have been appointed because 


2 1} 


she’s not going to do anything 
for anybody unless they’re a 
high grade administrator,” 

The need for Affirmative 
Action at UVM is best exempli- 
fied in these few of many 
incidents of sexual harassment 
and minority ~ discrimination 


SHOW 
YOU THE 
WORLD 


— EURAIL PASS 
— BRITRAIL PASS 
-— TRAVEL BOOKS 


Cultural Pluralism attempts to 
address those problems, through 
programs and activities which, 


; — STUDY ABROAD according to Willy Garcia, Presi- 
INFORMATION dent of the Cultural Connection, 
— WORK PROGRAMS “enrich the cultural well-being 
of both minority students and 
Aine ah 8 deh the student body at large.” 


TRAVEL CATALOG The Ethnic Heritage Fair, 

OF oe ee eo oe ee os oe 1 held last Saturday in Harris- 

AND ALL SERVICES per en pig ae aay Be 

THE COUNCIL ON ' Millis, was the latest of ne 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL a NAME... t Center’s efforts toward this goal. 

EXCHANGE ADORESS 81 There’s definitely a need (at 

1287 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., #21 81 UVM) to strengthen cultural ties 
HARVARD SQUARE, CITY ! iViain. Chae 

' CAMBRIDGE, MA 02138 ' Bf and identities, says Garcia, 

COUNCIL TRAVEL SERVICES | sTATE ZIP 8F “Here in Vermont,” he con- 

(617) 497-1497 De we ee ee oe es oe oe oe ee ee 


tinues, “the need is especially 


appointed, and without an Affir- 


discriminatory policies and will } 
Affirmative | 


Affirmative Action 


—A female janitor was 
beaten by a male co-worker two 
years ago. When the case was 
taken to their supervisor, he told 
the man he was wrong to beat 
the woman. He told the woman 
she was wrong to. bring up the 
incident, 

—In one office, female 
work-study students have been 
so sexually harassed that they all 
have quit. 

—A female applying for a 
job in the Medical school was 


be black-balleda from my a 

ment.” Bo “par. -L 
“Jackie is not perceiyeg . | 
an individual who wij} be 
out,” said Sandoval, “ont 
Affirmative Action Officer n an 
that quality.” eds 

Other administrators 

that during her years at Uy 
Gribbons has been aCtive jn 
promotion of women in hi 
education. They cited her 
in staff development, her 
tion as state coordinator foy the 


Work 


Staff council member Kathy Miles 
asked, “with this job requiring 
so much extra time, how could 
you take it, considering your 
family?” Her husband, applying ' 
for an equally time-consuming 
job at the University, was not 
asked the same question. 

—A female graduate student 
was discouraged by her advisor 
from further pursuing studies 
because she was pregnant. Simi- 
lar situations have occurred with 
married graduate students, 
despite the presence of a day- 
care center on campus. 

—Only two black .students 
have ever graduated from the 
medical school, 

All names have’ been 
excluded because, as one woman 


awareness should be a major goal 
of an institution the size of this 


” 


one. 


“People imagine we want to 


take things over,’ says Leo 
Trusclaire, Director of Minority 
Student Programs ai UVM. 


‘Nothing could be further from 
the truth. While we do want 
more of a say in the way this 
school is run, we think it’s only 
fair that a sector of the student 
body as vitally important as the 
minority population should have 
its opinions heard.” 

“The Center..is* nota 
haven,” he continues, “Minority 
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American Counsel on Educa- 
tion’s National 
Program, and Vice President of 
the - National 


Women Deans, Administrators 
and Counselors, as examples of 
that commitment. 

Gribbons’ appointment, and 
the “team approach” has left 
these critics and others feeling, 
in the words of Sandoval, “as 
though the position has been 
done away with.” Staff and 
faculty members fear that with 
no date set for the beginning of 
a new search, Gribbons will stay 


Con’t. on pg. 14 


students do not go there © 
‘escape.’ The Center is, or should 


be, a place where students — ® 


students, regardless of race -& 
to discover what cultural het 


GET IN THE ACT WITH | tevealed by members of the sae en He tae i Saber 
THE 1983 UVM community. my name for fear that I wou 
INTERNATIONAL : e . 
stupenTi.o.carp | Ethnic Heritage Fair Prompts 
WE HAVE THE ° ° 
Lowest avaitasLe | Cultural Diversity 
wll AEs A By Chris Hill eat Vermont’s minority 
AIRFARES FOR YEE Ea a « ; 
so he Uni i f lat b among the 
~ STUDENTS Vinudivansunorty pcpuictibn Giamallest’ lac ee at Thane 
WE CAN ALSO HELP YOU is so small, this poses special great unfamiliarity with differ- 
WITH problems for the minority stu- ent cultures here,” he main- 
— YOUTH HOSTEL PASS {dent in Vermont. The Center for tained. “Increased cultural 


tage is all about. The Fait is 


one way we try to communicalt 
our ideas and energy to 
UVM community.” >. 
Garcia admits life at UVMS 
not always easy for the minority — 
student. Burlington is not New 
York or Boston, “There comes#® 
time in every minority student 
four years here when he or™ 
says ‘Enough’, admits Garci. 
“But when I leave here in May; 
will be prepared for a world 
which | really am in the minor — 
ity. It hasn’t always’ bee? .- 
smooth road, but I’ve learmee ™ 
lot and I'd like to think | , 
made a significant contribule 
to the University.” i 
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Crisis Relocation 
To Be Discussed 


By Deborah Porter 


Concerned citizens have 
called for a rally Monday even- 
ing, Oct. 25 to discuss a resolu- 
tion questioning whether or not 
the City of Burlington should 
xcept Reagan’s federal Crisis 
Relocation Plan. The rally, to be 
held at 6:45 at City Hall prior to 
the Aldermans’ meeting, will 
specifically address the implica- 
tions, and possible instigation of 
the plan. 

The Resolution being put 
forth states that “The city of 
Burlington will not become a 
part of Reagan’s Crisis Reloca- 
tion Plan,” states Alderman 
Gary DeCarolis, Independent— 
Ward 3, “‘and Burlington will not 
accept federal monies.” 

“In a public hearing two 
weeks ago, many people spoke 
ttongly for that resolution,” 
wid DeCarolis. “It is based-on 
the. absurdity that we can 
mtate a plan that can save lives 
Ma nuclear holocaust by relo- 
tating to St. Albans.” 
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extent of this absurdity. Forty 
Connecticut residents visited 
their designated nuclear fallout 
shelter in Southern Vermont on 
a -trial run, to find it was a 
convenience store. The forty 
men, women, and children filled 
the room. Sitting was impossi- 
ble, ventilation was poor, and no 
sleeping space was available 
among the emergency supply 
space, which allowed for stand- 
ing room only. The residents 
concluded the plan’s actuality 
was not based on any realistic 
conditions of survival. 

DeCarolis continued that “‘if 
we went along with Reagan’s 
plan, it would condone nuclear 
armament. It would cost 
between $17,000-34,000 to plan 
this just in organizational and 
consultant fees,” 

The rally has been called a 
‘pertinent issue for those sympa- 
thetic, or interested. Burlington 
Mayor Bernard Sanders strongly 
supports the rally and urges | 
everyone to attend. 8 
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Mr. Boston Schnapps. 


Look for Mr, Boston's two new cookbooks, the Cordial Cooking Guide and the Spirited Dessert Guide 
Available at bookstores or through Warner Books 
75 Rocketeller Plaza, Special Sales, Dept. B, New York, New York 10019 


‘ 
tic pcensrneencenin iis J Mr. Boston Schnapps, 54, 60, and 100 proof. Produced by Mr. Boston Distiller, Owensboro. KY Albany, GA « 1982 
Nonie brad 
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UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT COLLEGE OF MEDICine 
BS., M.D. 1939, FACULTY 1948-1982 

EMERITUS PROFESSOR & CHAIRMAN 
DEPARTMENT OF OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY, 


through Syracuse University’s study abroad programs. 


Study in one of SU’s 27 academic programs conducted in 
England, France, Italy, Spain and other locations. Grants 

are available for a semester, a year, or a summer of foreign 
study. Want to learn more? Complete and return this ad to 
Michael Calo, Division of International Programs Abroad, 
335 Comstock Avenue, Syracuse, NY 13210. (315) 423-3471. 


TEACHER, CLINICIAN, ADMINISTRATOR. 
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To The People Of UVM: Students, Faculty, Staff: 


Your concern for the issues of today require 
your responsible involvement. 


THESE ISSUES INCLUDE: 
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@ SUPPORT FOR APPROPRIATE HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

@ EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES. 

@FREE ENTERPRISE—WITH APPROPRIATE 
REGARD FOR THE ENVIRONMENT. 

@EQUAL OPPORTUNITY AND REWARD: 
BASED NOT UPON GENETIC INHERITANCE. 
(NEITHER SOMATIC NOR XX or XY) 


Responsible people are people involved. 
Responsible people create responsible government. 
Register now and vote NOVEMBER 2nd. 


NII HAMMAN IL CI TNE 


JOHN VAN S. MAECK, MLD. 


WEDNESDAY OCTOBER27 __ 5:00P.M. 


REGISTRATION: Recreational Sports Office - Room 219 - Patrick Gym 
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or 
4:30-5:00 p.m. Front Lobby - Patrick Gymnasium on race day 


= 
paneer hoes 


| ans 
ee AWARDS: *T-shirts-to the top 3 finishers in each category 
Pairs *Thanksgiving turkeys awarded to: : 
ere — the winning male j 
at 7 — the winning female 
ai ¥ ‘ — the winner of the annual turkey draw 
‘i iF ae *Turkeys compliments of Martin's Food Stores 


ELIGIBILITY: *Entrants are eligible for (1) turkey only 
*Varsity Cross Country and Track members are eligible to compete but 
not eligible to receive awards. 
*All entrants must have a valid UVM I.D. to enter race 


COURSE: Approximately 2.0 miles 
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For more information: Call the Recreational Sports Office (X4485) 
Room 219 — Patrick Gymnasium 
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ie « Budding writer? | “BRILLIANT!” 
tee 0 ~©6©- Closet writer? } -NBC-TV 
Haz) E tor? 
a ; Talented writer? |) «an icreviBue 
| © __Not a writer?\| penne ACT” 
Ie ‘ If you checked off any of the -The Kinks 
: ute i above, check in with us. N 

ies The Vermont Cynic | “ELECTRIFYING!” 
| We feature news, sports, and arts § Fay ae a 


8:00 Ira Allen October 26 
$1.°° with Student I.D. 

$2.°° General Admission 
Tickets at the Door 
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how about irre 

@ photography, graphics 

®@ copy editing, layout, typesetting 
® cartoons, business, distribution... 
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Mathias Dubilier 
ae Monday’s Alder- 
jc meeting, 4 resolution 
< d at heightening the aware- 
“i of Burlington citizens to 
m aitary aid supplied to El Salva- 
Ff was defeated in a vote of six 
If the resolution had been 


eee it would have read: 
sResolved: That the City Coun- 


ij hereby urges the President 
cand the Vermont Congressional 
pelegation to: 1) Immediately 
end all military aid to the 
resent government of E] Salva- 
dor, including the training of 
Salvadorian military personnel in 
the United States; and 2) Imme- 
diately recall all U.S. Military 


advisors presently in El Salva- . 


ng re BE, 
‘ The board’s rejection to 


adopt the resolution will not 
affect the November ballot ques- 
tion of almost identical wording. 
Terry Bouricius of Citizen’s 
Party, Ward II, explained in the 
discussion preceding the final 
decision that “the board’s vote 
in favor of the resolution would 
bring attention to the issue in 
general and the fact that it is on 
the ballot.” 
Some 
however, skeptical. 


alderpersons were, 
Allen F. 


see > SRO STALL ASO, 


EH Salvador 
Resolution Denied 


Gear, D— Ward IV, said he did 
“not Know enough about El 
Salvador.” 

Upon a_ statement © by 
William O. Skelton, R— Ward 
IV, concerning his “trust” in the 
upper government to do what it 
thinks is right, Zoe Breiner, 
Citizen’s Party -— Ward II, 
reminded the board that even 
Senator Patrick Leahy himself 
denounced the actions of the 
present government in El Salva- 
dor and- U.S. military aid. No 
further comment was made on 
that issue. 

The most moving contribu- 
tion was given by Richard E. 
Musty, Citizen’s Party — Ward I. 
He pointed out that too often, 
organizations, cities, govern- 
ments and _ individuals have 
ignored problems or did not 
speak out on them because they 
were outside their perceived 
responsibility. The rise of Nazi 
Germany, Vietnam, and Kent 
State were examples he cited. 


“After all these events,” he 
concluded, “‘I decided to form 
an opinion and express it and I 
think that’s what it~ (active 
participation in the government 
is all about.” 


Foucault To Lecture At UVM 


Contemporary French 
philosopher Michel Foucault will 
participate in a series of free 
public programs during his term 
as a scholar-in-residence at the 
University of Vermont beginning 
on October 20. Foucault’s visit 
is sponsored by the Vermont 
Seminars’ Committee on Con- 
temporary Thought. The public 
talks highlight more than two 

ks of seminars involving 

‘oucault and members of the 
UVM faculty. 

Foucault, a faculty member 
of the College de France, will 
respond to a public lecture by 
Christopher Lasch of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester. Lasch’s pre- 
sentation, entitled ‘Self Under 
Seige,” begins at 8 p.m. on 
October 20 in the Ira Allen 
Chapel. . 

On October 25, Foucault 
will present a commentary fol- 
lowing a film entitled, J, Pierre 
Riviere, at the Marsh Life 
Science Building, starting at 
8p.m. 


On October 27, Allan Megill . 


of the University of Iowa will 


Nursing 
Conference 


present another public lecture, 
“Liberation, Technology, and 
Truth in Foucault: a Historical 
Perspective.” Foucault will also 
respond to that presentation, 
whiclr begins at 8 p.m. in the Ira 
Allen Chapel. 

On November 3, Foucault 
will present a public lecture, 
“Technologies of the Self” in 
the Ira Allen Chapel at 8 p.m. 

Each of the events is free 
and open to the public. 

Foucault’s work has focused 
on varying aspects of power and 
knowledge, the _interrelation- 
ships of the two concepts, and 
their history. Among his noted 
works are Madness and Civiliza- 
tion, published in 1961, a work 
based upon his experiences 
working in mental institutions. 
He is also known for The Order 
of Things: An Archeology of 
Human Sciences, Discipline and 
Punish, published in 1975, and a 
recent collection of essays and 
interviews entitled - Power/ 
Knowledge. His most recent 
study is entitled The History of 
Sexuality: An Introduction, 


Graphic Design 
Series 
The Church Street Center’s 


The University of Vermont 
School of Nursing and the 
Central Vermont Hospital is 
4 : a conference on 
Emerging Roles for Health 
Sressionals in Caring for Ter- 
od Ill Clients and Their 
amilies.” The conference will 
be held at the Central Vermont 
i0 in Berlin on November 
a 8:30 a.m, Caroline Jo 
» RN., M.S., will be the 
rer, 
Conference content _ is 
ed for registered nurses, 


other health professionals, mem- 
inter 


of hospice groups and 
fi citizens. A total of .55 

Contin ed i i 

(ce) ucation units 


is offered with 5.5 hours 
val pustion. The conference 
; deal ape strategies for 
lent of energies put 
oi. *teRiving and receiving for 


nt: 


» their families and their 


tole 3 it will also investigate 
ih for the health professional 
teen py and families in 
Ching ar” With these life-threat- 
ue VERMONT CYNIC 
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Graphic Design Series will give 
you the skills you need to 
expand your career in graphic 
design or in a related field. Four 
courses in the Series will be 
offered this Fall: Fundamentals 
of Lay-out and Design, Paste-up 
and Mechanicals, Typography, 
and The Portfolio: A How-To 
Guide. Completion of the Series 
(participation in the six core 
courses and two electives) will 
culminate in a portfolio review 
and receipt of a completion 
certificate. Register now by 
calling 656-4221, 


Cats Tale 
Available 


Do you need to know more 


about UVM _ student groups, 
academic red tape, course regis- 
tration, and academic honesty? 
This information and much 
more is available to you in The ' 
Cat’s Tale. If you are an off- 
campus student, please pick up 
your copy at Billings front desk 
soon before they run out!! 


OCTOBER 21, 1982 


Public Defender 
Internships 


Two Spring internship posi- | 
tions are available at the Office 
179 
South Winooski Avenue, Bur- 
Student interns work | 
primarily as investigators, assist- 
ing the four Public Defenders to 
interviewing 
clients and witnesses, collecting 
and 
helping clients with related prob- 
Course credit must be 
arranged, as a 30-40 hour work 
week is required. Please call for 
more information, prior to pre- 
Louise 


of the Public Defender, 


lington. 


prepare cases by 
background information 
lems. 


registration. Ask for 


Gimino at 863-6323. 


Harvest Festival 


To Be Held 


The Burlington 
Market Fourth Annual Harvest 
Festival will be held in the 
atrium of the Burlington Square 
Mall on Friday, October 22, 
from 10:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m, 
and on Saturday, October 23, 
from 10:00 a.m. — 5:00 p.m. 


'There will be fresh local pro- 
‘duce, apples, cider, baked goods, 


local crafts and local entertain- 
ment including Vermont ETV’s 
Big Bird, music by SE*VER* 
ANCE and Quick Step, Jeff 
Penaston on dulcimer, and a 
performance by the Cucumber 
Puppet Theatre. 


Chocolate, 
Chocolate, 
Chocolate 


Do your palms get sweaty at 


‘the mention of Hershey, or the 


thought of a Whitman’s sampler? 
If you enjoy these sensations, 
come to a UVM Church Street 


Center workshop entitled “Cho- 


colate, Chocolate, and more 
Chocolate!” to be held on 
Saturday, October 23rd. Learn 
to make five heavenly desserts 
from meringue to mousse. Devo- 
tees can call 656-4221 to regis- 
ter. 


C.I.A. Keeps 
Campus Activity 
Secret 


Washington, D.C. (CPS) — 
The Centrai Intelligence Agency 


(CIA) no longer has to tell if it — 


has recruited at or spied on 
college campuses, a_ federal 


appeals court has ruled. 


The appeals court in Wash- 
ington, D.C. last week said the 
CIA didn’t have to turn over 
documents requested under the 
Freedom of Information Act 
(FOIA) by University of Cali- 
fornia student Nathan. Cardels, 
who was trying to discover if the 
CIA had been recruiting foreign 
students at UC. 

The three-judge court ruled 
the CIA would undermine its 
own effectiveness if it was 
forced to let Cardels see certain 


documents, and “the work of — 


foreign intelligence agencies 
would be made much easier” on 
U.S, campuses, 

Since most FOIA lawsuits 
are heard in Washington, D.C., 
the ruling affects some 125 
campus FOIA requests to find 
out about CIA recruiting on 


campus, its debriefing of travel- 


ing professors and students, and 
its alleged spying on foreign 
students, says Susan Schaffer, 
the American Civil Liberties 
Union lawyer who presented 
Cardel’s case. 

The U.S. Student Associa- 
tion has also sued the CIA to 
release documents relating to the 


agency’s surveillance of the 
student group. The case is 
| pending. 


Farmers’ 
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ee 


Cold Island Books 


THE WINOOSKI WRITERS SERIES PRESENTS 


CRAIG 


Author of Turkey Hash, the Greek, Incandescence 


NOVA 


COLD ISLAND BOOKS 
FOR A BOOK SIGNING 
OCTOBER 25 FROM 4 to 6 PM. 


AND AT 
SNEAKERS 
FOR A READING FROM HIS WORKS 
FROM 7 to 8 PM. 


/‘sne-kers/ 


36 Main Street. Winooski 655-9081 


5 west canal street 
winooski, vermont 05404 
802 655 0200 


The Italian Store 


134 Church St. 862.2999 


Gourmet Italian Food 
We prepare the most delicious sandwiches in the 
area. Why? Because we use the finest meats, 
cheeses, and vegetables. Also, in case you didn’t 
know, we steam bake our own bread and rolls, 
that’s why they are so crusty and tasty. 
So why not stop in for a treat and eat where 
most other discriminating gourmets eat. 
P.S. We are now open Sundays for coffee 
pastry, espresso, cappuccino and of 
course our delicious sandwiches and oF 
salads. Ci Vediamo 


.e 2 Circuit Nautilus 
Equipment 

e Cybex Bike 

‘© Treadmill 

e Free Weight Area 

e Full Locker Rooms; 
Spas include-Whirl- 
pool, Hot tub, Sauna 

e Professional 
Supervision 

e Open 7 days o week 

e Free Parking 

e Tanning & Massage 

e Memberships 
Available to suit 
everyone 

« Affillated with Nep- 
tune Sporis Medical 
Clinic 

e Swim Lessons 
Availadle 


« By Appointment Only 


e For Information 
Call 655-1788 


Bring in this 
ad and get a 
10% discount on 
all memberships. 
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ELECT 


George E. Little, Jr. 


STATE SENATOR 
CHITTENDEN COUNTY 


Experienced Leader 


UVM Trustee 1968-1974 
Former Burlington Alderman and Member Vermont Legislature 
Chairman United Fund 1975 
Graduate BHS and UVM 
Trustee Trinity College 
President George Little Press 


VOTE NOV. 2 


Paid for by George Little for State Senate Compoign, Frank Curley, Treas 


1 pc. 20’x3’x1’ Fluorescent Sign 
1 pc. 20’x2%’x1’ Fluorescent Sign 
used by Lafayette Stores 


radios, scanners, CB antennas, new, demos... 


PUBLIC 


_AUCTION 


SAT., OCT. 23 AT 11:00 A.M. SHARP 


NEW STEREO & CB EQUIPMENT 


store displays, Bose 601 Seriés !I(1 pr.), AIKO short wave radio (value *150). 


NEW ITEMS PRE-1978 


reel-to-reel (1200'-1500’), Dual walnut bases (3 pcs.) 


DEMOS IN WORKING ORDER 


channel prog. scanner (value $200), mini cassette stereo player w/ headphones, catalong binder/holder. 


TINKER’S DELIGHTS - SERVICE MEN’S SPECIALS 


synthesizer. 
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By Order of Industrial Electronic Sales 


ELECTRONICS AUCTION 


Office equipment (desks), manual typewriters, 2 commercial tube checkers, parts bins, display racks, 
IBM dictaphone, stereo equipment from SONY, Sanyo, Panasonic, Technics, Bose, Lafayette, CB 


CHAMPLAIN FAIRGROUNDS, ESSEX JCT., VT 


Panasonic RQ-409 portable recorder, Lafayette 925 23 channel CB, Mura CB power mike, Concord F26 tape recorder, Lafayette 
-track car player, Lafayette CB portable pack, Univox amplified headphone, Lafayette portable scanner, Harnes portable 
recorder, Telex headphone microphone (2 pcs.), Craig 8-channel scanner, Sanyo 1490A AM/FM cassette high power, Toshiba 
RP1320F portable AM/FM radio, American Audio mini cassette (2 pcs.), Lafayette intercom IMSO (3 pcs.), Lafayette intercom, 
Harnes portable tape recorder (12 pcs.), 50’ intercom cable (4 pcs.), CB radio lock bracket (7 pcs.), Custom AM radio (®pc.), 
Bogen intercom - 1 master, 7 channels, 2 remotes, SONY cassette deck (3 pcs.), Technics digital receiver 35 watt class A, 
SONY XS-613S car speakers, Magnadyne 6x9 car triaxial speakers, Jensen 5% thin mount car speakers, SONY TCFX4 Dolby 
cassette deck, EICO SR2050 50 watt receiver, EICO SR2050 30 watt chn. receiver, JVC-LA31 direct drive turntable (3 pcs.), 
Technics SB-L30 hifi speakers, Laser UHD C90 cassette tapes (2000 pcs.), Garrard GT10 turntable, Panasonic RF-590 AM/FM 
radio, SONY PSX50 direct drive turntable, SONY PSLX@ direct drive turntable, Record-A-Phone telephone (10 pcs.), Toshiba 
SR-A 200 delt drive auto ret. turntable, Craig 9718 speakers & power supply, Kenwood D-10 rack handles for receivers, Ken- 
wood B-12 wood side panels for receivers, Kenwood B-8 wood side panels for receivers, Sherwood $-300 CP cassette deck, 
SONY TC-824 CS 8-track 4 speakers, AKAI VS-30US color video camera (2 pcs.), Cyoernet AC-battery tape calculators (3 pcs.), 
Test (car) burglar alarms (6 pcs.), Panasonic RJ-3660 base station CBs, Cobra 85, CB base station, Shu-Loc CB radio brackets, 
Advent speaker boxes (10 pcs.), AFS wedge speakers (200 pcs.), SONY SS-U45 3-way speaker systems, Harnes tape recorders 
(40 pcs }, Breaker % wave CB antenna (2 pcs.), Breaker % wave CB antenna base, Breaker 5/8 wave CB antenna base, Lafayette 


SONY reel-to-reel dust covers (3 pcs.), wooden case for receiver, case for Sherwood receivers (2 pcs.), dust covers for Technics 
turntable, Lafayette record player, wainut case for Lafayette receiver, walnut case for Fisher receiver, dust cover for TEAC 


Regency 8 channel scanner VHF-UHF, Sanyo AM/FM car stereo, Panasonic 23 cahnnel CB, Regency 8-channel scanner UHF, 
Lafayette HB-333 base CB Lafayette 25B CB base station, AM/FM radio (3 pcs.), Jet Sounds AM/FM cassette indash, Sanyo tape 
recorder (2 pcs.), Tenna 8-track player, Craig 8-track player, Lafayette Cometat 25B CB radio, Audiovox AM/FM cassette hi- 
power, Switchcraft switcher (2 pcs.), Craig 8-track (no bracket), kSuperex headphones, Jet Sounds AM/FM cassette indash, 
Corvus desk calculator (1 pc.), Casio adding machine (1 pc., Raggedy Ann record player j(1 pc.), Master Works record player 
1 pc.), photo electronic relay system, Mickey Mouse AM radio, antique Bell telephone, box 7" reel tape (20 pcs.), J.I.L. 16 


Alarm system - GC, Idi AM radio, 2 pc. Phone Butler answering machine, Phone Mate 400 answering machine, phone dialer, 
Harnes tape recorder (5 pc. as is), Idi 8-track, Tenna 8-track player (2 pcs.), J.I.L. AM/FM cassette, Durascan scanner UHF 

(4 pcs.), Regency scanner, Turner microphone, Browning power supply (1 pc.), Soli-tron power supply (1 pc.), Gessy power 
supply (1 pc.), Lafayette 923 CB radio (1 pc.), Lafayette HA-340 sw. walky talky, Lafayette Micro-223 CB, Midland Walky Talky, 
Superex electrostatic headphones (2 parts), Lafayette HA-73 walky talky, Rittenhouse intercom station, Craig cassette player 
(no bracket), Sharp AM/FM portable radio, Sanyo 8-track car player, FM-8 track car player (parts only), Craig FM 8-track car 
player (FM only), Craig portable cassette recorder (parts only), Recoton 12V. supply (parts only), Idi 192V. supply (as is), Bigston 
KD-300 portable cassette recorder (as is), Incar FM converter (as is), Russcan Digi-10 pocket scanner (2 pc. as is), Panasonic 
child's record player, Bell desk telephone caluclators (10 pcs. parts), Craig 1-608 car stereo (value $150), Craig T-690 car stereo 
(value $250), Craig T-639 car stereo (value $200), Panasonic CX-1100 cassette car stereo, ACA FM ant. amplifier, Transiex stereo 
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cont'd from pg.¥4{o 
on as the Affirmatiye ,. | 
officer, leaving UVM Witho. 
viable Affirmative Action »,! 
gram. EF, : 

“I don’t think we , 
have had to wait for the p, 
ning of a new search” «" 
Miles, “because once they , 
Jackie there, they are go; 
forget about Affirmative ae! 
in two years.” a 

Both Miles and Frink Wony 
have been willing to begin » 
search immediately, ang fe 
cheated for not being cong. 
about Gribbons’ appointmen, 
Coor also did not seek 
doval’s opinion on Gribbony 
appointment. 

In response to Sandovgy, 
criticisms, McCrorey said, “It iy 
wrong to say that ‘the job’ 5 
being done away with. There j 
no ‘the job.’ It is a tempo, 
ary position. If this were ; 
permanent solution, I wouldy; 
be a part of the team. But in ay 
emergency, one does what One 
can,” 


Possible members for the 
search committee are presen 
being discussed. After the cop. 
mittee is formed, a date will 
set to officially begin the search, 

“The fact that we have thi 
Affirmative Action Office,” 
states Gribbons, “shows that we 
have not done all that we canto 
eliminate discriminatory pry. 
tices and attitudes.” 


All contend that UVM ha 
never fully committed itself tp 
Affirmative Action, especially 
during the year the University 
operated without an officer, 

“President Coor, in assum 
ing the role of Affirmative 
Action officer, attempted to! 
take on a monumental task, 
while still fulfilling his leadership 
function,” said Emmanuel. “ 
think he has wisely realized 
this.” 


McCrorey doesn’t believe 
UVM lost ground during that 
year because, “‘you can’t go 
backwards from zero.” Coo 
believes that the search period 
taught the University what Affir 
mative Action needs to be. 

As chairman of the Faculty 
Senate and a full-time faculty 
member, Sandoval cites the 
failure of the University to 
retain the faculty they recruit _ 
because of tenure policies as the 
.major problem. } 


The lack of a strong Affir 
mative Action’ commitment 
hurts the women most, said 
Frink and Miles. Especially 
atfected are those women staff 
members in the lower clas 
rating jobs. ‘“‘They give a womat 
more responsibility but they 
‘keep her title and her pay the 
same. That doesn’t happen with 
men,” says Frink. 

Both feel the Administtt 


tion places too much emphasis 
on recruiting minority faculty 
and not enough time retaining 
and protecting the womel 
already here, “I’m discrimi 
against at UVM, not because! 
black, but because I’m # 
woman,” -said Miles. 


Discrimination and 4 weak 
Affirmative Action program # 
UVM has drawn criticism {ro® 
outside the University as 
One professor of the Univ 
of Maryland who spoke at las 
week’s National Education 
ference exclaimed to Sand af 
after hearing of the number 
minorities and women te 
student body and in high 
positions, “I’m surprised 
University hasn’t been sued. 


@ 
+ says Lt. Col. Eugene Larson, 
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- Madison, WI (CPS) — A new 
state Jaw that forbids state 

jes to discriminate on the 
pasis of sexual preference may 
force ROTC off state campuses 
ynless the military changes its 
mind about admitting gay stu- 
gents to the program. 

The Wisconsin attorney 
eneral’s office thinks the Army 
may do just that, although both 
ROTC (Reserve Officer Training 
Corps) and state university offi- 
cjals disagree. 

Until the smoke clears, no 
student is yet in danger of losing 
academic credit or scholarship 
money, sources say. 

“The effect that. the new 
jaw will have on the campus 
ROTC program is still pretty 
yague,” says a University of 
Wisconsin spokesman. “Right 
now the matter is under study 
by the attorney general’s office, 
and as I understand it an opinion 
could be a long time coming.” 

But Assistant Attorney 
General Charles Hoornstra says 
his office probably won’t have 
to render an opinion because of 
an imminent change in ROTC 
policies. 

“My understanding is that 
the Army has issued some new 
regulations that will moot the 
issue,” Hoornstra says. The new 
regulations, he claims, will 
reverse the Army’s traditional 
ban on letting homosexuals into 
the program. 

But ROTC officials say 
they’re unaware of any impend- 
ing policy changes. 
¢ “I’m sure unaware of any 
kind of change in regulations,” 


commander of the Army ROTC 
program at Wisconsin-Madison. 

“The last thing I’ve heard is 
that the state attorney general 
will issue an opinion,” he says. 
“So as far as I’m concerned, my 
position is basically to wait and 
see what happens.. Naturally, 
we'll abide by whatever the legal 
system decides. I just hope 
reason prevails.” 

“We have a policy that 
applies across the board that 
says homosexuals will not be 
enlisted into the armed forces,” 
says Capt. Douglas Haywood 
of the Army’s Training and 
Doctrine Command. ‘‘The goal 
of ROTC is to qualify commis- 
sioned officers for duty, and 
anyone who is (gay) cannot 
participate in the commissioning 
program.” 

“But,” he adds, “that is not 
to say that a (gay) student 
couldn’t take the ROTC courses 
for credit only. But that student 
would not be able to attend 
Summer camp, be granted an 
ROTC scholarship, and I don’t 
believe he would be allowed to 
wear a uniform.” 

Haywood says the heart of 
the Wisconsin issue is whether 
US. Dept. of Defense policies 
supercede state law. 

This is the second time in 
tecent months the Pentagon’s 


anti-gay rules have brought it } 


into conflict with college cam- 
Pus policies. 
This summer 


the Army 


threatened to cut off Pentagon 
Tesearch funding at seven cam- 
puses whose law schools won’t 
allow recruiters who discrimin- 


ate against gays. Most of the law 


ie 7 


_ The University of Wisconsir 


bar FBI and U.S. Army recruit 
“S on law school ground: 
use of the organizations 
Mnurgay rules, ° 
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New Law May 
force ROTC 
Off Campuses 


rejected by 


By Kirk Etherton 

Dressed in a faded denim 
jacket, jeans, and an anti-nuclear 
T-shirt, Jim Bergeron comes 
across aS an unassuming man. It 
is difficult to imagine this 
relatively small individual, with 
his air of calm perceptiveness, as 
ever having aspired to become an 


-|army officer. It is also hard to 


picture him being the focus of 
world-wide attention. But 
appearances can be deceiving. 
Last December he received inter- 
national media coverage for his 
arrest at a West German peace 
tally, which he attended in his 
United States Army uniform. 

Jim grew up in Newport, 
Vermont and went to North 
Country High School; in 1979 
he graduated from Lyndon State 
College with a major in History. 

For some time he had 
“dreamed of becoming an Offi- 
cer in the Army.” Jimmy 
Carter’s State of the Union 
. Address on January 24, 1980, 
which dealt with the situation in 
Afghanistan and the hostage 
crisis in Iran, caused a sudden 
jump in the number of new 
recruits. Bergeron was one of 
them. Drawn partly by the 
“jingoistic, patriotic call,” he 
signed his military contract that 
same month despite being told 
by recruiters that the Army was 
overstaffed with officers and 
needed privates. He planned to 
move up through the ranks. 

One month later he was off 
to boot camp, where he marched 
to chants like “kill | the 
Ayatollah” and was introduced 
to the “real machoism of the 


in West Germany. 

Looking back on his mili- 
tary career, Bergeron finds it 
hard to justify his enlistment; he 
can only admit that “for some 
reason I went to sleep politically 
and philosophically. And it’s 
very possible that I wouldn’t 
have awakened from that sleep if 
I hadn’t been in the situation I 
was.” 

That situation was living in 
a Germany “where the whole 
spectrum of German society was 
questioning its ties to the United 
States and N.A.T.O.”’ Specifical- 
ly, there was widespread popular 
opposition to the planned 
deployment in Germany of 572 


missiles. Indeed in 1981, there 


During my two months 
of house arrest in Ger- 
many, I started feeling 
a little bit like the Lone 
Ranger. 


were mass protests against Wes- 


Europe. Many believed the plans 
and rhetoric of the Reagan 
Administration showed a willing- 
ness to use Europe as a stage for 
nuclear confrontation with Rus- 
sia. 
“In Germany,” said Ber- 
geron, “the Krefeld Appeal 
asked the Government to put 
the missile issue on a _ public 
referendum.” Although the 
appeal was signed by two million 
West German citizens it was 
the Government, 
“which asserted that the Consti- 
tution didn’t allow for public 
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Army.” Then it was off to a base_ 


American cruise and Pershing 2 | 


tern military plans throughout j 


referendums on such military 
matters.” 

Bergeron was deeply 
affected by this event. imagining 
a similar scenario in America, it 
was obvious to him that the 
public would want to have a 
voice in policy-making. The 
denial of that opportunity 
seemed profoundly wrong. 

In February of 1981 Ber- 
geron saw a poster at the Univer- 
sity of Stuttgart announcing a 
peace rally which was to take 
place nearby the next month. He 
went. It was to be the first of 
several peace and anti-missile 
demonstrations Bergeron attend- 
ed as he underwent what he calls 
“my struggle of conscience in 
Europe.” 

After much reflection and 
soul-searching, Bergeron decided 
he could no longer support the 
Army. In September, six months 
after his first rally, he applied 
for Conscientious Objector sta- 
tus and a discharge from the 
army. In October he attended an 
anti-missile rally in Bonn. 
Among the 250,000 participants 
were fifty members of the West 


German army wearing their 
uniforms. 
For obvious reasons of 


maintaining discipline and mor- 
ale, “the U.S. Army would 


rather give any kind of discharge — 


rather than one based on Con- 
scientious Objector status,” said 
Bergeron. Three months after 
submitting his C.O. application, 
feeling that official action on his 
request was going to be delayed 
indefinitely, Jim Bergeron 
attended a German peace rally 
dressed in his Army uniform. 

There was also another 
factor influencing his action. “I 
needed to make a public break 
with militarism, It was a public 
joining, and I wanted it to be a 
public break.” In an interview 
on German television after his 
arrest, he announced, “I am 
renouncing my military con- 
tract.” 

Bergeron spent two months 


Jim Bergeron: er 
Conscientious Objector 
Renounces Military Status 


under “house arrest” while the 
army decided what to do with 
him, Although denying him 
Conscientious Objector status 
and an honorable discharge, it 
feared that convicting and sen- 
tencing him would have serious 
political repercussions. There 
were also time considerations: 
the Army wished to remove 
Bergeron from his fellow soldiers 
as soon as possible, claiming that 
he was a “‘cancer” in his unit. 

He laughs at the word. ‘“‘The 


a wwe eer eee 


weeks after his discharge he 
spoke at a rally at Harvard; he 
was one of the more than 1,500 
nuclear disarmament protesters 
arrested for ‘civil disobedience 
actions this past June 14 at the 
United Nations; and he has been 
a speaker and participant at 
numerous Other events. This past 
Monday, Bergeron was involved 
in a civil disobedience action at 
Selective Service headquarters in 
Washington. 

Bergeron admits that his 


The U.S. Army would rather give any kind of 
discharge rather than one based on conscien- 


tious objector status. 


only ‘cancer’ was the notion of 
peace that I was discussing, 
especially as advocated by men 
like Jesus and Ghandi. My 
experiences caused me to view 
the teachings of such men in a 
new light.” 

Bergeron sees his case as a 
conflict of rights — the First 
Amendment, guaranteeing free- 
dom of speech, against the 
Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice, “the soldier’s Bill of Rights, 
which is in effect no rights at 
all.’ He also sees the Thirteenth 
Amendment’s guard against in- 
voluntary servitude as pertinent, 
both to his situation and to the 
whole issue of compulsory mili- 
taLVcSELVICE. as 

~On February 2, 1982, Jim 
Bergeron left the Army with a 
“Jess than honorable” discharge. 
Although he may try to have his 
discharge upgraded, he does 
consider it fortunate that the 
army decided against pressing 
more serious charges — such as 
espionage — that could con- 
ceivably have landed him in 
prison. 

Since returning to America, 
Bergeron has been actively in- 
volved in the anti-war and 
anti-draft | movements. 


Two 


tole is not always an easy one. 
“During my two months of 
house arrest in Germany I 
started feeling a little bit like 
the Lone Ranger. And now my 
anti-registration activities may 
lead me to a confrontation with 
the Government, so I have to get 
ready for that possibility. I was 
threatened this August by an 
off-duty policeman. I can expect 
to see that hate again. Still, the 
rewards are much greater, in 
terms of my increased apprecia- 
tion for life, freedom, and my 
family.” 


Jim Bergeron is concentra- 
ting these days on the issue of 
registration, which he calls “a 
leap beyond the freeze, because 
you’re playing for keeps” (it is 
illegal to encourage non-registra- 
tion, and one may face a large 
fine, as well as five years in 
prison). He applauds the nuclear’ 
freeze movement, however, 
which is especially strong in 
Vermont. “As a people-involving 
movement it has done more than 
all the civil disobedience.’’ He 
encourages all the peace-related — 
groups to work together. ‘“No 
one group can say to another, 
‘my tack is better than yours.’ 
These issues are all related.” @ 
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What is really needed is better 
counseling to. make > students more 
aware of the responsibilities of drinking 
Just because there aren’t any more 


all-campus parties doesn’t mean that we 
are going to be any more sober on Satur- 
day night. In fact, all-campus parties tend 
to keep students on or neat campus, and 
away from their cars, where they would 
be presented with the even greater danger 
of drunk driving or drunk drivers, 
No one has made a point about all 
the students who have been charged with 
' DWI in the past few years, or about all 
the drink-related motor vehicle accidents. 
_ Have we hardened to the point where we 
can accept these as expected incidents? 
We must attempt to deal with the fact 
that we have a hard-core minority of 
' problem drinkers; people who, unlike the 
responsibie majority of students, must 


mature way, 


u 
hecks L.D.’s at the door. t issure that 
no one under age gets in. 
10 suggest that SAGA cater the 4 


parties is absurd, Don’t they have a bad 
enough rep as it is? Sixty cents for a dixie 
cup half filled with Miller is no bargain, 
but by now, few of us expect any break 
from this corporate nightmare. They’ve 
already got campus sewn up and we can 
all be sure that they’d just love to get into 
the fraternity party business. 

We must all realize that alcohol has 
to be treated in a mature way. No one 
can expect that the problems that we 
have experienced in the past few weeks 
will simply go away if we halt all-campus 
parties. Students will still .drink, so we 
must understand that better alcohol 
awareness is the answer, not pretending 
that we can stop anyone from exercising 
their right to drink. 


CON 
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ampus Fraternity Parties 


oar 


if. Rasputins stopped carding 


Its as xy On a 
Saturday night. 

Essentially, frats substitute for the 
bar routine. They charge admittance and 
make a profit. Why shouldn’t they have 
to stand by the laws that govern bars? All 
that is being asked for is simply an equal 
enforcement of the law. In addition, frats 
crowd as many people as they can — 
frequently double or triple their capacity; 
bars abide by their enforced number, why 
else is there a line outside the Last 


Chance? 


_ 


And who is there to keep this crowd 
in control? At bars there are bouncers 
and waitresses: at Schoo] 
functions, security and Saga Personne] 
but at frat parties there «are only frat 
not he drink. 
t to Keep the 
own hands 


; 
Dartenders 


} ma Or may 
V na d 


the entire 
Tcement 


ain pus 
that just 
lhe 
and the 
\ttorney 
Lernities of 
heir de yn to enforee the law — it was 
the benefit of the 
iraternities. 
Like cases should be treated alike 
Fraternities, when serving and charging 
for liquor, should be hé¢ld to the same 
obligations and responsibilities as bars. 
They should not be placed above the law. 


—Caroline Kurrus 
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Next week's question is about the mid-term elections. The 
main focus of the essays should be on Reagan's performance in of- 
fice, with one respondent supporting the Republican’s and other 
presenting the Democrat's view. 
Dueling Ops are open to all UVM students. If you wish to 
write one viewpoint, come into the Cynic office in lower : 
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—Mark Cahill Billings Center. 
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Only Smugglers’ Ski Shop 
Saves You 20% On 
Ta New’83 Gear... 


Vg : 
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Skis by Rossignol, K2 and Olin. Boots by Salomon, Nordica and Lange. 
Bindings by Salomon, Marker and Look. All new for ’83 and 

all at 20% off. All clothing and accessories by Head, 

Roffee, CB, Northface and others, 10%-30% off. 


- Plus Gives You 
Free Skiing! 


Smugglers’ is three lofty mountains with 2610’ 
vertical, you'll find uncrowded novice slopes, 
challenging expert trails and all the amenities 

of a great mountain ski town. 


When you make a minimum pur- 
chase of $15.00, present this 


MURDER...MADNESS... 
MUSIC... JEALOUSY 


It's a metaphysical thriller about 18th Century 


ites ad, and we will give you Viennese court composer Antonio Salieri’s at- 
ie a free ski pass. Good any tempt to “poison” Mozart because Mozart has 


bs day through December been given the talent that he prayed for 

454 25, 1982. throughout his life. 

thr: Shop Smugglers’... 

ek the ski shop that will not | TONIGHT 

ce Mm. e undersold. TONIGHT 

Li ‘ Smusgglers'Notch FLYNN THEATRE 8 PM 

i; 2 Smugglers’ Notch, Vermont 05464 y Tickets available at the Campus 
bis 644-8851 «awe \ Ticket Store, Bailey’s Music Rooms 
a ee a W(.\and the Flynn Box Office. For infor- 
“we a ee a a - 

it 3 — card orders call 656-3085. 
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Citizen’s Party, 
More Than A Name 


In the October issue of Progressive, 
Marty Jezer of the Vermont state com- 
mittee of the Citizens Party reviews the 
past electoral problems and strengths of 
the party’s national and local struggles. 
The article, entitled “Citizens Party — 
Can It Live Up To It’s Name?”’, suggests 
that the party should first broaden its 
base on local levels and attempt to 
correct some of its glaring demographic 
problems (lack of minorities and women), 
before attempting to jump back into the 
arena of national politics. 

Jezer explains, “Local issues pale 
grey before grave matters of war and 


rarely invite emotionally satisfying radical 
solutions.”’ This reasoning partly explains 
the dismal showing of ’80 Presidential 
candidate Barry Commoner, in compari- 
son with the party’s more recent victories 
in Burlington, Seattle and Schenectady. 
The problem is clearer when he says, 
“Only on the local level where party 
members can articulate their positions 
face-to-face, confusion over what the 
party stands for is not a problem. But in 
the national arena, where media politics 
holds sway, the ambiguity thrives.” 


The article states that Commoner 
had attempted to identify the party with 
the green parties of Europe, but that the 
American New Left is not traditionally 
focused on electoral impact as their 
continental cousins. This connection has 
also caused misconceptions of the party’s 
true goals and ideals. They do not wish to 
exist as a simple environmental party, but 
as a viable electoral alternative for the 
active left. 


One of the party’s other problems, 
according to Jezer, is its lack of minori- 
ties or women. 
convention, there were only two minority 
representatives, one of whom was Herbert 
Daughtry of the Black United Front. 
Both representatives voiced the same view 
— minorities had.to organize themselves 
first. 

According to party rules, women and 
men must hold an equal number of 
positions, yet while the men step for- 
ward, women must be recruited. 

In conclusion, Jezer states that the 
party must “become a decentralized, 
democratic, progressive party... It is now 
time for ground work.” 


At last May’s party, 


—-The Week In Journalism 


peace. Local issues are detail-riddea and. 


International Banking Interest 


During the past two years the inter- 
‘national banking community has had to 
cope with some interesting problems. 
When interest rates started to climb 
commercial banks saw many of. their 
loyal customers closing out their savings 
accounts and going to the money funds 
where they could earn higher interest. 
Over the past eighteen months bank- 
ruptcies have cost banks millions of 
dollars in defaulted loans and unfor- 
tunately, the perils of world finances are 
in the news once again. 

A New York Times article by Robert 
Bennett in the paper’s October 10, 1982 
issue states: ‘‘As a result of these problem 
loans banks are backing away from loans 
they were all too eager to make but a few 
short months ago.” So far this pull- 
back in lending has had the most severe 
effect on the developing nations of the 
world due to their dependence on capital 
from the developed countries. The Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust company of New 
York estimated that during September 


the annual rate of new, medium term 
lending to these countries by the interna- 
tional banks was only $15 billion, down 
from $50 billion during the first half of 
the year. 

There are great dangers that could 
arise as banks become more opposed to 
risk. If banks retreat further, borrowers 
will be left with less cash, unable to pay 
their other creditors. “It’s a real prob- 
lem,” said William S. Ogden, Vice Chair- 
man of Chase Manhattan Bank. “The 
bottom line is the world economy.” 

It is conceivable that some third 
world countries could, in © financial 
desperation, declare a moratorium on 
debt repayment. This would be disastrous 
for the world banking community and 
could have global consequences. We can 
take heart in the knowledge that most 
bankers, including Treasury Secretary 
Regan, feel that the chances of a world- 
wide breakdown of the system are very 


slim. 
— Aaron Mack 
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Burlington Review 
now accepting admissions 


Submit work to mailbox at Billings desk. 
presently working on a November issue sd 
— Mark Cahill | include name, address, and phone on all submissions 


SAMPLE 
SKI 
PACKAGES: 


Epo 

waxable light touring ski 
Haugen leather boot 
Rottefella binding 
Haugen Star glass poles — 
mounting & base preparation 


Snowfall Sale! 4 
It's Fall and there’s snow in the mountains. 
Now’s the time to come to Dakin’s. 


ke Ellsmere: durable, 


Dakin's GIV 2000 light touring 
waxable skis 

Haugen leather boot 

Rottefella bindings 

Tonkin bamboo poles 

mounting & base preparation 
VALUE $144 SALE PRICE $79.95 


Fischer Elite or Classic: 
waxless “Crownbase” ski 
Dynafit Training boot 
Skilom binding 
Haugen Star glass poles 
mounting & base preparation 


VALUE $174 SALE PRICE $125— 


Here’s how 
students 


STUDENT can enjoy 
TICKETS: the finest 


ALF 
RICE? 


Broadway 
and Virtuoso 
performances 
—Live at the 
Flynn—for 
Half Price! 


VALUE $159 SALE PRICE $110— 


complete ski package and take 15% off all components 
gs (skis, boots, poles, bindings) 


. emer — a 
Bring your student ID to the Flynn 
box office one hour before 


e Amadeus 


was $315 


save 20% 


(in stock only) 
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ONLY DAKIN’S offers a complete program of instruction & tours 


$15-$40 off Northface down sleeping bags. _ 
10% off Marmot ultra-high quality down sleeping bags 
15% off Bristlecone Hollofil sleeping bags 


MOSS EAVE III tents: A 4-season, 614 Ib. tent for 3 people! 


now $255 


LOWE KINNIKINNIC packs: A mountain pack 
with full front panel 


only $134.95 


ASOLO Hiking boots: 25% off 


Layaway a bike for Christmas or Spring: 
$75 will hold a bike 'til you need it, at these great prices 
10% off all 1982 models 

20% off all 1981 models 

20% off all BMX 


F ac 


227 MainSt. 9-9 MF ( ) 
Jonata Burlington 5: Sa) a 
hanSHOP ped §— 863-5581 pagocycle 
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showtime. Students under 18 
without an ID will be sold tickets 
at the discretion of the box 
office personnel. One ticket per 
ID, first come-first served, 
subject to avallability. 
Half-price tickets are $12 or $10. 


‘Ulirtuoso~- 


“~ 
Two weeks before each perfor- 


mance, limited quantities of 
tickets will be made available to 
students and children at half 
price—$8 or $6. Group accom- 
modations available. Call 


656-3085 for more information. 


© Children of a 
Lesser God 

° Tintypes 

° Tartuffe 


° The Prague 
Symphony 

® The Bach B-Minor 
Mass 

© Murray Perahia 

© The Tokyo String 
Quartet 

® Trevor Pinnock 
and the English 
Concert 


| Don’t miss out! Call the 
box office now, at 


656-3085! 
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There's a tradition at 
Anheuser-Busch. 

A tradition that says never 
be satisfied until you've 
achieved the best. 

Now, out of this tradi- 
tion, comes a light beer 
worthy of the King of Beers. 
One with a clean, distinctive 
taste. Budweiser Light. 


y 


: It took time. Patience: 
And a quest for quality that 
FS led to the proud list of ingre- 
e dients and the Beechwood 
as Aging process made famous 
: by the King. zs 
ee We know the best 
eis! never comes easy. That's 
ao) why there's nothing else 
a like it. 
fe 5 
ree Bring out your best. 
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5 Holmes Road 
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a By Andy Cook 

Two years ago, in an obscure place 

giied Orono, Maine in an obscure year 
er 1980, Jim Mitchell scored his first 
collegiate goal to enable the soccer Cats 
to pick up a 2-1 decision over the Maine 
Black Bears. Vermont was only 2-8-3 
that year, SO the victory certainly didn’t 
rival any of the all-time greats in UVM’ s 
19i-year history. 

‘Then, 15 days ago, Mitchell scored 


 pecause six other players also scored in 
that 7-0 rout of the Purple Knights, 
- Mitchell’s tally didn’t really earn him an 
gutomatic ticket to the Halt of Fame at 
Patrick Gym. 

But on Saturday, in a game that was 
_ anything but obscure, played right here in 
_ the Queen City, the junior from Pennsyl- 


~ Jone score in their 1-0 win over the guys 
from the other side of the Connecticut 
River, the New Hampshire Wildcats. It 


win game for UVM. It was a game against 
a team which traditionally has been noted 
for its tough defense. It was a game 
played just three days after what could 
have been the crusher of the season — the 
Cal amounts’ 2-1 loss to Bridgeport 
"University. 

= _A big goal? No. How about a crucial 
goal? How about a season-saving goal? 
Call it what you will, but in defeating 
oo Vermont certainly kept its playoff 
aes. alive. The team is now 6-6-1 
, and 4-1} in Division I New Eng- 
The Cats have four more regional 
(Maine, Dartmouth, BC, and 
e) plus an additional contest against 
Plyr mouth State, and if Vermont can 
emerge victorious in those five matches, 
might be post-season action in 


game eS 


_ That’s certainly a big “‘if’’ when you 
‘consider the strengths of BC and Yale. 
But regardless of future outcomes, 
_ Saturday’s victory was very big at least 
for. the time being. With 14 minutes 
separating Vermont from_ intermission 
and the warm confines of the clubhouse, 


es By Alex Nemerov 

Last night he was standing on the 
mound in Busch Memorial Stadium, the 
mound that every one of the park’s 
50,000 seats is designed to face. Thou- 
sands of eyes were following his every 
move, anticipating his next pitch. Every- 
one, the red-clad fans, the ticket-takers, 
the hot dog vendors, was screaming. A 
Whole season of work for them, for him, 
for this: three balls, two strikes, two outs, 
bottom of the ninth, 1982 World Series. 


But like a character in some out- 
Tageous baseball novel, the kind soon to 


"Ah tural 


Porter was named Most Valuable 
ear's World Series. 


ag . 
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itchell’s Goal Extends Cats’ 


again, this time against St. Michaels. But | 


~ yania was responsible for the Catamounts’ § 


"was a New England game. It was a must - 
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the Catamounts’ leading scorer, Francois 
Borel, took the ball and raced down the 
side of the field nearest the stands. As he 
moved toward the center he launched a 
perfect pass toward Mitchell, who then 
banged home what proved to be the 
game-winner. 

“It was an excellent Pass,” said 
Mitchell. ‘‘He (Borel) did all the work. He 
saw me een by ae Seyed the ball 


os 


“We turned it on during the first ten 
minutes of the second half,” recalled 
Mitchell. “But then they came on strong; 
but a team trailing as they did is bound to 
come back and play hard, And then 
towards the end we turned it on again.” 

The Wildcats made up for their 
offensive ineffectiveness in the opening 
session by equaling Vermont in shots on 
goal 14-14. UVM goalie Skip Gilbert, in 


Scott Van de Mark 


Knowing he has no chance, UNH goalkeeper George Gaillardetz watches in despair as UVM's 
Jim Mitchell (2) taps the ball into the empty Wildcat net in last Saturday's game at Centennial 
Field. The 31st minute goal stood up the rest of the game, giving UVM a 1-0 win. 


right in front.” Borel almost scored 
himself just moments later when he took 
the ball very close to goalie George 
Gaillardetz. The UNH netminder put his 
life in jeopardy when he slid to block 
the shot. As it turned out, Gaillardetz just 
had‘his head stepped on, but that was 
enough to have him removed from the 
game in favor of Adam Chidekel. Chide- 
kel did a fine job and prevented Vermont 
from doing any further damage in the 
half, despite Its 9-3 edge in shots. 


be made into a major motion picture, 
Bruce Sutter stood calmly on his patch of 
dirt, in the middle of a vast expanse of 
ersatz grass in downtown St. Louis, as if 
nothing at all was happening. The Car- 
dinals’ million-dollar-a-year reliever 
tugged at his Amish beard; touched the 
bill of his cap, and rubbed up a brand- 
new Official 1982 World Series baseball. 
He nodded at catcher Darrell Porter’s sign 
and threw his pitch. 


The batter, Gorman Thomas of the 
Milwaukee Brewers, swung and missed 
and the ball nestled in Porter’s glove and 
the Championship of Major League 
Baseball belonged to the Cardinals. 


The crowd went crazy, crazy enough 
to overrun police dogs guarding the field. 
But Sutter, apparently unable for a 
moment to realize the enormity of his 
team’s feat, stood there for just a second, 
In the next moment the burly Porter 
embraced him, and soon he was gone, lost 
in the midst of the happy fans and 
players congregating on the infield 
diamond. 


For Sutter, the save he earned in this 
crucial game was the crowning touch to 
what has been a remarkable story the past 
few years. Resigned to the _ baseball 
scrapheap after an arm injury early in his 
career, he saved himself by learning a new 
pitch — his split-fingered fastball 


1982 


recording his third shutout of the season 
and the twelfth of his collegiate career, 
finished with eight saves. Gaillardetz and 
Chidekel together combined for ten saves 
for New Hampshire. 

Despite the loss to Bridgeport on 
October 13, Saturday’s game “‘wasn’t too 
hard to prepare for,” said UVM captain ° 
Dave Eddy. “We know we have a shot at 
the playoffs and every game we play is 
crucial, so it’s really not too difficult to 
get up for a game like this at all. You 


which, as it turned out, very few major 
league hitters could figure out. 


Acquired by the Cardinals before the 
1981 season, Sutter has compiled im- 
pressive statistics for his new team, The 
chants of ‘“Broooce, Broooce” that 
resounded through Busch Stadium Wed- 
nesday have nearly always gone hand in 
hand with a Cardinals’ win these past two 
years. The NBC graphic flashed on the 
screen simultaneously with his appear- 
ance in the game spoke for itseif: In 1982 
St. Louis was 76-9 in games in which they 
led entering the seventh inning. 


But the Cardinals won only four of 
50 in games they trailed entering the 
seventh, For that reason, their opportune 
three-run rally, though it came in the 
sixth, may have caught some off guard. 
Criticized all year for lacking the ability 
to come from behind, the Cardinals did 
little in the regular season to disprove this 
theory. But when it really counted, when 
they entered those late innings for the 
final time this season, the Cardinal bats 
came through, 


Keith Hernandez, who had been held 
hitless in his first 15 at bats, continued 
the hot hitting he started in game five 
with a looping single to right-center off 
Brewer reliever Bob McClure. The hit 
scored two runs, tying the game at three. 
George Hendrick followed by slapping a 


Ninth Life 


know, any time you play a New England 
game like this it’s very important.” 


“The one disappointment was per- 
mitting as much penetration and allowing 
sO many corner kicks,” said Vermont 
coach Paul Reinhardt. “We’ve lost some 
games in the past where we played better, 
but of course the one advantage we had 
today was that we put the ball in the net 
once and they didn’t get it in at all.” 


Reinhardt, like his players, put aside 
any negative effects Wednesday’s game 
may have had. ‘“‘We’re a varsity sport and 
we represent the University of Vermont 


SQ we go out and give it our best every 
time,”’ he said. 


Soccer Scratches: The Wildcats must 
not have too many fond memories of 
their recent encounters against Vermont. 
They have been shutout three years in a 
row by the Catamounts. In addition to 
Saturday’s loss, UNH was beaten 1-0 
in Durham last year, and 3-0 in 1980 
(UVM’s first win that season).... UVM 
leads the all-time series with the Wildcats 
14-4... It was a tough week for New 
Hampshire. Three days before their 
encounter in Burlington, the Wildcats had 


~ a 2-0 lead against UConn in Durham, 


but Joe Morrone’s monsters came back 
and averted their first New England 
defeat of the year with a 3-2 triumph... 
At one point during Saturday’s game, 
the cheerleaders brought back memories ‘ 
of yesteryear when, in their hope to have 
Vermont successfully defend against a 
UNH free kick, they yelled: “Block that” 
kick! Block that kick!”’.. In the correc- 
tions department, Jon BChiistensea did 
score in UVM’s loss to Duke earlier this 
season, so his tally against St. Michaels 
was his second of the year, not his first. 
He also scored against Bridgeport... 
Speaking of which, the Connecticut 
school now has a 9-2-1 mark against 
UVM, making Bridgeport the toughest 
team for the Cats to beat... Oddly, 
Vermont’s two wins against Bridgeport 
were both on the road, including a 3-0 
decision last year. - e 


Cardinals Crowned New Champions 


McClure pitch through the hole in right, 
scoring pinch-runner Mike Ramsey from 


third with the go-ahead run. 


The two eighth-inning insurance runs 
provided by a succession of hits off 
Milwaukee’s | Moose Haas and Mike 
Caldwell, both starters cast hastily in 
relief roles, gave Sutter a comfortable 
cushion. As he stood on the hill Wednes- 
day night, pitching for a team that 
doesn’t come back but did, for a team 
that gets leads and keeps them, it seemed 
he never really needed those runs. Just 
ask Gorman Thomas. 


Jolin Decker 
A banner hanging outside the 
bookstore proclaims the Cardinals 
number one, 
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The Christensens: 
Keeping Soccer in the Family 


By Harry Eastman 

The word “‘family” is important in the world of 
sports. Coaches and managers are always trying to 
build their teams around the concept of family. Using 
Sister Sledge’s disco hit “We Are Family” as their 
theme song, the 1979 Pittsburgh Pirates came back 
from a 3-1 deficit in the World Series to defeat the 
Baltimore Orioles. 

Just as every sport has its examples of tight-knit 
teams that become champions, each one also has 
examples of actual families that compete. The 
DiMaggios (Dom, Joe, and Vince), the Boyers (Ken, 
Clete, and Cloyd), the-Deans (Dizzy and Daffy), and 
the Perrys (Gaylord and Jim) are just a few of the 
many baseball families in major league history. The 
Selmon brothers (Leroy, Dewey, and Lucius) helped 
‘the Oklahoma Sooners become the terror of colle- 
giate football in the mid-70s, 

The University of Vermont has had its own 
sports families. University Athletic Hall of Fame 


The Christensen family: from left to right, Jon, Carl, Charlie and Andy. 


members Ralph Lapointe and son Dave each had 
outstanding careers wearing the green and gold. On 
the Gutterson ice, the Murpheys and the Yeates’ 
created memories for the Catamount faithful. 

And another family very much a part of UVM 
athletics are the Christensens. That their forte is 
soccer is apparent on any afternoon at Centen-. 
nial Field when the Soccer Cats are doing battle. 
Parents Charles and Frances are in the stands cheer- 
ing, while sons Jon and Andy play. Carl, the eldest 
son, and a former UVM player, is an assistant coach 
on the team. Each family member is quick to point 
out, however, that son Alan played on the UVM B 
squad before his graduation in 1982. Alan gave up the 
sport to concentrate on academics and now resides in 
St. Louis. 

The sons are not the only athletes in the family. 
Charles played football, basketball, baseball, and ran 
track while attending the University of Connecticut. 
In 1959, he accepted an Assistant Professor of 
Physical Education position at UVM and was put in 
charge of initiating a P.E. program for majors. When 
the department was moved from the Royall Tyler 
building to the Roy L. Patrick facilities in 1962, he 
was promoted to Director of Men’s Physical Educa- 
tion, a position which he still holds. The next year he 
helped create the soccer program at UVM. 

“The anachronism of the whole thing was that 
23 of 100 high schools played football in the state of 
Vermont, while soccer was being played in 100. So 
Archie Post (the former Director of Physical Educa- 
tion) and I thought we needed to get somebody in 
with some soccer expertise and maybe lend some 
assistance to the high school coaches,” said Charles. 

At this time, current Men’s Tennis coach Hal 
Greig was hired to help with the new program, In 
1964 it moved from a club level sport to varsity 
status. It was during these early days that Carl 
became interested in the sport. He and friend Jeff 
Greig (Hal’s son) frequently hung around the team 
practices and were ballboys for the team’s Saturday 
home games, His interest continued to grow and he 
played in the junior high school program in Essex 
Junction, headed by Coach Bill Duval... 

“When I went to high school all my friends 
played football, but I decided through talking with 
my father that football might not be the way to 
go. So I decided to stick with soccer,” said Carl, 
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After high school, Carl chose to attend UVM 
instead of the University of Connecticut. His decision 
was based on the financial benefits he received due to 
his father being an employee of the University. 

At UVM, Carl became a four-year starter at left 
fullback and was named to the All-Yankee Confer- 
ence team each year, In 1976, after his junior season, 
he was named All-American, and it became apparent 
that he had the talent to consider a pro career. 
Although he wasn’t drafted, Carl left school after the 
first semester of his senior year to try out for the 
NASL’s Dallas Tornado. The tryout was a success and 
he made the team. During his professional careers, Carl 


also played for the San Jose Earthquakes (NASL) and 
the Wichita Wings (MISL). But after being put on 
waivers by San Jose in 1979, Carl was faced with a 
tough choice. 

“I decided this could be it,” said Carl. “I said to 
myself: I have bad ankles from playing indoor soccer. 


Scott Van de Mark 


My luck isn’t with me right now. I’ll go back and 
finish school. Maybe I’ll think about returning to the 
game later, but at least get school out of the way now 
so I’ll have something to fall back on,”’ said Carl. 

Carl’s younger brothers followed his lead in 
becoming involved in soccer at an early age. Each 
played soccer in high school at Essex Junction 
and each enrolled at UVM. Jon, who was a freshman 

‘in 1979, found out that, because he was Carl’s 
brother, some teammates expected a lot from him. 

“The most pressure I felt was from other players 
who had played with Carl. My freshman year I caught 
a lot of guys who had played their freshman year on 
the same team Carl played on. But I played a differ- 
ent position, and it wasn’t a bad kind of pressure,” 
said Jon. 

Jon responded to the situation well, scoring four 
goals and assisting on one other in his first year. 

With his performance he not only won the 
respect of his teammates, but also that of his coach 
Paul Reinhardt. 

“Jon is a very intelligent player — he always 
knows what’s going on..He is also a vital part of the 
team. If there’s an important decision to be made, 
he’s there,’’ said Reinhardt. 

In his junior year, Jon not only had the good 
luck of playing on a playoff team (the Cats lost in the 
first-round to National Champion UConn), but he 
also got to play under Carl, who became an assistant 
coach on the team. But the player-coach relationship 
actually wasn’t a new one for Jon and Carl. 
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“He’s always been my personal coach,” said Jon. 
“‘He’s someone I can talk to and someone who has 
supported me.” 

This season, when Andy moved up after playing 
on the B squad last year as a freshman, three of the 
four brothers were reunited. For Andy, also a wing, 
the situation has been enjoyable; he has not had to 
deal with some of the same pressures felt by Jon. 

“Nobody has put pressure on me,” said Andy, 
“They just want me to play like I can. But I would 
like to play up to Carl’s ability or up to Jon’s abi- 
lity.” 

Reinhardt, however, sees the same success for 
Andy if not more than his brothers, 

“He has the capability of being the best. He isa 
more fluid player, but right now he is searching for 

cont'd. on pg. 27 
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McRae Might ) 
Have Been A - 
Yankee 


After Hal McRae’s banner year with the Kanga, 

City Royals in-1982 (27 HRs, 133 RBIs, 308, 46 
doubles, 189 hits), it seems strange that he might 
have been playing in Yankee pinstripes this past Sea. 
son. Last October the Royals were prepared to shi 
the aging DH to New York in exchange for Veteran 
hurler Rudy May (6-6, 2.89, 3 saves). What held 
the deal up? No-trade clauses in both contracts tha 
couldn’t be worked out... Redskins’ placekicker Mary 
Moseley booted a 45-yard field goal in the lay! 
minute to give the NFC East-Central All-Stars a 23-2) 
win over the AFC East stars Sunday in Washington 
The game was played in cavernous 55,000 seq 
RFK Stadium before a crowd estimated at aroyng 
3,000.,. Buoyed by the return of defenseman Tapip 
Levo, who finally received government permission to 
leave his job in his native Finland, the New Jersey 
Devils have continued to surprise in the early part of 

_ the NHL season. After a 3-1 win over the Philadelphi, 
Flyers. in Brendan Byrne Arena Monday, the for. 
mer Colorado Rockies had lost only one time in their 
first seven games. 
Under first-year coach Hubie Brown, the New 
York Knicks have decided to eat Mike Newlin’s 
guaranteed two-year $700,000 contract. They releg. 
sed the veteran guard Monday... Also released Mop.- 
day, maybe for the last time, was journeyman guard 
Ron Lee. This time he was given his walking papers 
by the Detroit Pistons.... Free Agent pitcher Floyd 
Bannister (12-13, 3.43), who led the AL in strikeouts 
with 209 last season, has indicated he will not be 
back in a Seattle Mariners’ uniform next season, A 
number of clubs are in the market for the left-hander, 
whose value is enhanced by the shortage of quality! 
lefty starters in both leagues. Incidentally, Bannister’s 
209 K’s would have been fourth in the NL, behind 
Steve Carlton (286), Mario Soto (274), and Nolan 
Ryan (245). whe 
Following their 6-4 loss to Buffalo on Monday, 

in which Sabres’ rookie sensation Phil Housely had 
one goal and three! assists, the Edmonton Oilers had 
allowed 39 goals in their first seven games. Housely is 
playing in the NHL this season after being drafted 
straight out of his St. Paul, Minnesota high school... 
John McEnroe won the final of the Australian Indoor 
Tournament this weekend in Sydney, beating Gene 
Mayer in straight sets, 6-4, 6-1, 6-4... Though every- 
one was quick to criticize the Montreal Canadiens for 
their recent six-player trade with the Washington 
Capitals, so far the deal has paid them big dividends. 
Ryan Walter, the hard-nosed former Capital captain 
whom the Habs had been trying to acquire for several 
years before the deal was consumated, scored game 
winning goals. for his new team against Hartford and 
Boston. 
The Red Sox have made it no secret that Mike 
Torrez is on the trading block. Among the possible 
takers: the Cubs and Tigers... Speaking of trades, 
conjecture stirred by the sight of Royals’ third 
baseman George Brett in a Cardinals’ cap at the 
recent NL Playoffs has led to rumors of a possible 
trade between the cross-state clubs. The trade would 
send Cardinal Keith Hernandez to the Royals for 
Brett, who reportedly is not happy with his present 
contract... St. Louis manager Whitey Herzog had 
scouts watching Texas Rangers’ lefty Jon Mat- 
lack during the final weeks of the season... Despite @ 
new owner (Mike Ilitch), a new GM (Jim Devellano), 
and a new coach (Nick Polano), the Detroit Red 
Wings had lost five of their first six NHL games this 
season. They tied the other. 
Looking to streamline their pitching staff, the 
Baltimore Orioles let go of two long-time hurlers, 
Ross Grimsley and Don Stanhouse, who had bee? 
ineffective in 1982, This may be it for Stanhous®, 
known as “Stan the Man Unusual” among baseball 
circles, After signing a huge free agent contract with 
the Dodgers before the 1981 season, he developed 
arm troubles from which he apparently has neve 
recovered.,. Duke is the top collegiate soccer team 
the nation, according to the latest national poll. 
ECAC teams represented were UConn (6th) and BC 
(20th). The Eagles will visit Centennial Field this 
Saturday... The Los Angeles Kings’ Jerry Korab w#® 
the second NHL player suspended early in this NHL 
season for swinging his stick with a little more zeal 
than appropriate, Korab will sit out six games after 
swatting pesky Quebec Nordiques’ center D# 
Hunter over the head, Earlier, the Minnesota North 
stars’ Willi Plett was slapped with a suspension after 
bludgeoning Red Wings’ goaltender Greg Stefan. ° 
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Huskies Win Another 


Moira Buckley’s first half goal was the difference 
in UConn’s win over the UVM Women’s-Soccer team 
last Sunday. Coming 12 minutes into the game, it 
gave the Huskies a 1-0 lead, which they protected 
until the final whistle. 

Buckley quieted momentarily the noisy crowd 
perched atop the bleachers at A. T. Post Field with 

the goal, a rising 30-yard shot that tucked itself 
neatly inside the far post. Though the Huskies had 


many Other good chances, most of them in the first- 


half, UVM goalie Kiki Sirop had a flawless game. She 


_ finished with 13 saves, several of them spectacular. 


The UVM forwards got untracked in the second 
half, forcing the Huskie defense into errors with some 
_ good through balls, but they never managed a clear 


shot at UConn keeper Sue O’Hare. 
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* Metal tape capability * Variable monitor 
*Stereo wide switch * Four speakers 
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UVM fullback Heather Ritchie heads the ball downfield in 


UVM's 1-0 loss to UConn last Sunday at A.T. Post Field. In the 
background Colleen Fagan keeps a close watch on Huskie 
Missy Morrone (the daughter of UConn'men's soccer coach Joe 
Morrone). 

Despite the loss, there were reasons to be 
pleased. The UVM defense succeeded for the most 
part in marking tricky UConn forwards like Buckley 
and Missy Morrone (the daughter of UConn Men’s 
Soccer coach Joe Morrone). 

“On defense, we followed our game plan perfect- 
ly,” said UVM coach John Carter. “Coming into the 
game, we wanted to force their forwards outside with 
good marking, and we did dust that. I sey we 
played an ee cee game.’ 
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Mark Bento 


eee Si a is MOR ape 1 See 
Tuesday, a goal by Stephanie Crames, her 
the season, gave UVM a 1-0 win over St. Law- 
at Post Field. For it was her second 
game-winning goal within a week. She scored the first 
goal in UVM’s Yale last S 


improved the team’s record to 6-4-2. 


On 
third of 
rence Crames, 


3-0 win over unday, The win 


Stimpson controlled Toshi, Fujwera, 6-2, 6-1 in 


his singles match. “Al had great depth ow his ground 
strokes,” said a3 ‘His passing shots-were also very 
good. This was the best match of the year for him.”’ 

In a match of “all-out hitting,” Deery bested 
Steve Gilman, 6-3, 6-3. The difference in the contest 
was Deery’s near errorless play, which forced Gilman 


into making crucial mistakes, according to Greig. 


In second seed doubles Stimpson and Deery 
faced the same opponents. The result was also the 
same, as UVM prospered, 6-3, 6-3. “Boy, did they 
play well,” said Greig. “‘They’re exciting, have a lot of 
fun together and are just super to watch. 


“They serve and return serve exceptionally well. 
Both of them really know how to get to the net. And 
they can really crunch those overhead lobs. Deery is 
so ques at the net. One particular volley amazed 
me,” continued Greig. 


cont'd. on pg. 28 
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cont'd. from pg. 24 


his identity,” said Reinhardt. 


Earlier this season, Andy scored UVM’s first 
goal in an important 2-1 victory at Boston University. 


It was his first goal for the varsity. and Carl was so This Halloween 
excited that he ripped his pants while cheering. It was 1 fi 

don’t be just 
another pretty face! 


a rewarding moment for him to see Andy’s first goal. 
Z He has, in fact, found the whole coaching experience 
rewarding. 

“In some ways I find coaching more satisfying 
than playing, because as a coach you’re responsible 
for 23 guys doing their job. But as a player, you’re 
only responsible for one — yourself, It is very satisfy- 
ing to have that impact,” said Carl. 

According to Reinhardt, the addition of Carl to 


the coaching staff has been a plus for the Cata- Choose from one of the 

mounts, especially when it comes to communicat- largest selections of masks 
ing with the players. “‘Carl relates well to the players. £ A : 
theatrical makeup, wigs, 


He captures them and gets extra mileage from them.” 
As a coach, Carl feels that he is often tougher on 


his brothers than on the other players. None, how- costumes, disguises and 
ever, feel that the coach-player relationship has hurt props you H ever see. 
their closeness as brothers. ‘ 
“It has made us even closer as brothers,” said 7% : a 
Jon. CASSLER’S TOYS A ane a 
The UVM soccer program has been the basis for a ecg ; 
unique relationship among the Christensens. Never- ¢ 336 No. Winooski Ave. 
theless, it is a basis they know will not last. This is 862-3385 
Jon’s last season as a player, and Andy has only two Mon-Thurs:9-5:30, Fri:9-9 
more. Carl is also looking at other career possibilities, Sat:9-5, Sun:12-5 
One thing is evident, though: they will always be 
close. : ¢ Burlington Square Mall 
“We’re a very close family. We always know what 658-1596 


each other is doing. It’s hard to find the words to 
‘describe our relationship, but I couldn’t say enough. 
That’s how close we are,” said Carl. 

“We’re closer than any family I know,” said Jon. © The Champlain Mill 

This family strength that the Christensens have Bee came 
has bred a good attitude on life, one that has shown Mon-Sat:10-9, Sun:12-5 
and continues to‘show on the soccer field. When 
asked about their future goals, Carl, Jon, and Andy 
each express this same attitude. 

“I want to do the best I can, for as long as I 
can,” said Jon. e 


Mon-Fri:9:30-9, 
Sat:9:30-6, Sun:12-5 


ie ie 


Looking Ahead... 


Boston College 
Date: October 23 } The’ Ground Round : 


Time: | p.m. 
Series Record: UVM leads the series 3-0-2 


Last Meeting: On September 7, 1981 UVM beat the : : ALL YOU ( ANSI|! 


Eagles, 2-0 at Alumni Stadium in Boston. 


Coach: Ben Brewster. 3-6 PM and teats PM 


The soccer Cats will have a full week off by the MONDAY - $2.99 . WEDNESDAY - S2.99 


time they take the field against Boston College 
Saturday, but judging from the opposition’s record 


UVM will need those seven days to prepare for the Wing It! All the spicy hot chicken More Wings! Spicy, nestles : 
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game. BC is 8-2-3 this year and at last ie yes wings you can ect. wings eal you can ri 
ranked second in New England. Should the Eagles : < 
soil on to that ranking, they will go to the NCAA Pabst Beer - Mug ‘5O, FROZEN DRINKS - 1.75 


playoffs for the first time ever. Pitcher 2.50 


However, success is nothing new for BC. The THURSDAY - S] ee) 


Eagles, under the direction of six-year coach Ben 
Brewster, have made the ECAC playoffs three years 


| in a row and were third in New England Division I ll ESI JAY x S2.99 Nachos- Hot, spicy and all yOu 
last year, finishing behind Vermont. can eat! | 

| This year the Eagles have put together their Ke Burlington Specials $1.90 

| outstanding record while playing opponents such as 


UConn, Long Island, and San Francisco. They Terrible Taco Tuesday! All the 
tied both USF and the Huskies, 1-1. UConn was the 


’ ' terrible taco you can eat. 
only team the Eagles have failed to defeat so far in € yi 


their regional schedule. Impressively, BC has done all COME RUIN YOUR APPETITE 


this without the help of any scholarships. ae TEQUILA SUNRISE OR SUNSET $1.25 Pe eegdants eee 4 
Striker Peter Dorfman (seven goals, one assist) 1s 


the leading scorer on the team. He is followed by pitcher of beer. 
Tony Gomes (four goals, two assists). BC is also 
helped by the presence of midfielder Jay Hutchins, 
who was last year’s Greater Boston League Player of 
the Year, On defense, the Eagles are led by senior 
Gordie Farkouh, who, as of last weekend had eight 
shutouts and a .55 goals against average. Talented 


fullback John Caroll is another highly touted player, 633 Williston Kelele | 
however, he has missed the past six games because of Burlington Mf. 862-] 122 | 


FRIDAY (3-6 PM only) 


, 7 $a acl ah 
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an injury. 

Against BC last year, the Cats won 2-0 at Alumni 
Stadium in Chestnut Hill. In fact, UVM has never lost 
to the Eagles, having composed a 3-0-2 record over a 
five-year period. 


—Andy Cook 
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UVM SportsNotes - 


cont'd. from pg: 25 


The top two seeds, Bob McCredie and Clark 
Wulff, had very little difficulty in their matches, 
Although pushed into some uncharacteristic errors, 
McCredie beat Steve Knapp, 6-3, 6-4. Wulff played 
more aggressively in the second set and breezed to a 
6-4, 6-0 triumph over Tim Walsh. 

With his team now 6-1, Greig is looking forward 
to UVM’s next match, against Dartmouth. The 
meeting will be the first men’s tennis match ever 
played between the two schools. 

—Michael Sagansky 
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Panthers Beaten; 


After the UVM Men’s Cross Country team had 
outdistanced second-place Middlebury, 26-32 in the 
Vermont State Meet last year, some of the Panthers . 
were heard saying, “Wait till next year.” On October 
13, next year became this year, and Middlebury had | 
its chance for revenge, but the result was the same. 
Vermont (22) had won the State Meet and Middle- 
bury (47) once again had to settle for second, 

“With Middlebury a viable threat for the first 
time in a long time and with us hosting the Eastern 
Championships this year (Oct. 23), we used this meet 
as a dress rehearsal for next weekend,” said Vermont 
coach, Ed Kusiak. 

Despite the win, the meet may prove very costly 
to the Catamounts as Steve Stebbins, the senior 
captain and undoubtedly the team’s best runner, 
pulled up with an injured foot midway through the 
race, Teammates Sam Davis and Fred Thaulow picked 
: up the slack, however, as they crossed the finish line 

in a first-place tie with a time of 25:10. Senior Scott 

The Wagner (25:46) finished fourth, while Keith Dustin 

(25:57) and Chris Gross (26:29) were sixth and 

8 ® . ninth. Kusiak was especially pleased with the perfor- 

aie Burlington Review mance of his freshmen runners — Thaulow, Gross, 
and Tom Van Buren. 

“They have been running really consistent 
races,” said Kusiak. “‘And you get your big perfor- 
. : : mance from consistency.” 
now accepting submissions Going into Saturday’s Eastern Championships 

‘ 2 =a, (1:00 p.m. at the A. T. Post Field), the Catamounts 
literary and artistic seem to be hitting stride. The team, which finished 

seventh last year, will have one “tremendous advan- 
tage,’ according to Kusiak, by running on their home 
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publish your course. A lot of UVM’s success, however, depends on 
the status of Stebbins. ; 
prose, poetry, and Artwork “We're hoping that he can run,” said Kusiak. 
° ‘ bekn ie “With him in the race, there isn’t a team that would 
. in the Burlington Review treat us lightly.” | 
. : —Harry Eastman 
Deadline is Nov. 1st submission drop-off 
include name, address, Box 29 Darkness Ends Match 
and phone on all S.A. Office Darkness brought an early ‘end. to their match 
issi p ili against Skidmore this past week, but the UVM 
submissions and Floor Billings reat Tennis team was leading at the time, 6-2, 
. OOO LO OO OO and were awarded the victory. The match had begun 


late, at four p.m., because Skidmore’s physical 
education classes take precedence over varsity athle- 
tics. 
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One player who was bothered by the delay was 
fourth seed Sue Stein. She lost to Valerie Allager, 3-6, 
6-1, 6-3. “Towards the end I wasn’t watching the ball. 
I was listening for it,” said Stein, “It was so dark I 
was afraid to rush the net for fear I’d get hit with the 
ball.” 

The sixth seed, Sue Lewis, was the player whose 
match was called. At the time she was leading, 4-6, 
6-1, 5-4. In the third set Lewis was ahead 5-1. “She 
tried to end the match too quickly,” said UVM coach 
Dave Robison. 

Top seed Gail Earley played a somewhat unusual 
match. Her opponent, Linda Borish, played a similar 
aggressive style, and it was one of the few times this 
year that Earley was not the aggressor. Still, she 
managed to win, 6-3, 6-3. 

Victory was especially satisfying for third seed 
Beanie Frankiewicz. It was the last regular-season 
match ever for the senior co-captain. It was also the 
first time ever that her high school coach (from 

Rutland, VT) saw her play at the intercollegiate level. 
Frankiewicz responded with a 7-6, 6-2 victory over 
Amy Heinechen, 

Second and fifth seeds Ruth Burtman and Meg 
Bilgore both won easily, Burtman, still confident 
after playing well at Dartmouth, served power- 


Spring Branch | 


Memorial Hospital 
is hiring Nursing Graduates S BANIn 


Spring Branch Memorial Hospital is actively seeking NEW GRADUATES 
to fill Staff Nurse positions in our growing facility. Our hospital is a full 
service, acute care facility affiliated with HCA. Our parent corporation 
consists of over 366 hospitals in 41 states and 5 foreign countries. We 
are presently engaged in an expansion project to increase our bed 
capacity from 215 to 365 beds. 


We also offer you: 
Individualized orientation for New Graduates 
* Relocation allowance & personalized assistance 
* Comprehensive Staff Development programs 
¢ Warm, Friendly Atmosphere . 
* Comprehensive Benefits Package 
¢ Flexible staffing patterns 
¢ Intracorporate transfer capability 


If you are interested in a progressive, flexible, and rewarding career call 


COLLECT or write: 
SPRING BRANCH 
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Nurse Recruiter ; ; MEMORIAL HOSPITAL fully to eliminate Cindy Boussiere, 6-3, 6-2. Using 

i inst i aa Hospital THE CARING PROFESSIONALS good cross-court pinning shots, Bilgore beat Roxanne 
¥ ong Foin Felten, 6-2, 64. 

Houston, Texas 77055 cee HCA Ay oh Latina The team’s record is now 8-3. 


—Michael Sagansky 
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(713) 467-2941 


an equal opportunity employer, mvt 
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TAKE FIVE 


Five Shrimp for 99¢ and special drink prices - during Happy Hour! 


Break away to Happy Hour at The Radisson. Eve onda Fri 
4-7 p.m. our Spectators Lounge is featuring hateetbrena aie ee cee 
draft beer for only 99¢... fruit daiquiris for *1.39... shrimp for 25¢ (each) or 5 for 
99¢ (served with cocktail sauce). ..complimentary hor’s d’oeuvres 
at the bar. Happy Hour at The Spectators Lounge... 
you might take five — and then some. 


SPECTHTORS 
LOUNGE 


(¥)RADISSON BURLINGTON HOTEL 


ON THE CAMPUS 


How to have class between classes. _ 


ier bp 


General Foods — 
__ International Coffees 


WLOEE 


__AUSTRIAN STYLE INSTANT COFFEE BEVERAGE 
CM, AOA POLO VOOE 


¥ 


Indulge yourself in a warm cup of Cafe Vienna. It’s a light 
and cinnamony touch of class. And just one of five deliciously 


different flavors — 
from General Foods” 


International Coffees. = i 
ERAL FOODS® INTERNATIONAL COFFEES 
GENE MUCH A FEELING AS A FLAVOR 


© General Foods Corporation 1982 
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lic 
Rotice! 
In response to 
BURGER KING'S 
claim that they sell 
a superior 
hamburger 
compared to ““you- 
know-who”, we at 
FRIAR JOHN'S 


feel we have been 


overlooked. We 
would like you to 
compare our 100% 
beef burgers, fresh- 
ground daily, 


- (NOT FROZEN), 


with the FRIAR’S 
blessing (secret 
sauce). Youll know 


why we call it: 
MIRACLE 


BURGER 
We are thankful 


that no one would 
compare their 
FROZEN french 
fries to our fresh- 
cut Heavenly 
French Fries. 
PLEASE CAST 
YOUR VOTE, and 
get a FREE 12-02. 
soda with any 
hamburger 
purchased. 


burger is from: 


O C 


Friar John’s 


Home of the Heavenly French Fry ... 
and other good things 


University Mall 
7:30 AM-10 PM 


Sunday 10:30-6 PM 


29 


McDonald’s Burger King 


~ I think the best | 
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mantissa, by john fowles; little, 
brown and company; 196 pp. 
$13.95 


By Nicola Kremer 


In most cases the contemporary 
novel provides us with a clearly defined 
central theme: it emphasizes or states one 
Or more universal truths; it provokes a 
range of personal sentiments in us (in 
which we love to indulge); and, above all, 
it offers us the opportunity to acquire 
and develop new insights into the indivi- 
dual dimensions of human existence. 

To my mind, John Fowles’ latest 


- novel, Mantissa, has minimal success, if 


any at all, in fulfilling these criteria. The 
work contains no meaningful message. 
The author offers us no invitation to 
discover, let alone understand, the reason 
for the existence of his novel. It seems 
as if John Fowles wrote Mantissa for his 
pleasure alone. Indeed, if closely scruti- 
nized, the content of the novel is essay 
material, 

Consider the story. Miles Green, “a 
deeply serious author” (as described in 
the brief Introduction) awakens from the 
depths of unconsciousness to find himself 
in a hospital bed. He has lost all memory, 
and therefore does not recognize his 
wife. He perceives the presence of Dr. 
Delfie who immediately becomes the 
focus of his attention. She is a neurologist 
concerned with ‘‘abnormal brain func- 
tion... (whose) special field is mnemo- 
logy.” Dr. Delfie begins work on Miles 
but becomes annoyed when he rejects 
her attempts. His anxiety, however, is not 
surprising when we learn of the nature of 


-her work. Dr. Delfie explains to Miles: 


“The memory nerve-center in the brain is 
closely associated with the one control- 
ling gonadic activity. We have to check 
that the latter is functioning normal- 
ly. This is standard procedure. No reason 
to feel shy. Now please — close your eyes 
again.” 

In actual fact, this absurd activity is 
Miles’ imagination running loose. Dr. 
Delfie is his muse (one of the nine sister 
goddesses related to the Graces in Greek 


Mantissa 
fe 


literary 
discourse. 


mythology). She is really known as Erato 
but consistently metamorphoses into 
different archtypical female roles: once as 
punk — “the door of the hospital room 
has been kicked open with savage vio- 
lence. There stands an. infinitely male- 
volent apparition straight out of a night- 
mare; or more accurately, straight out 
of a punk rock festival...”” — another time 
a romancer and so on. 


maenti-sa). 
An addition of 
comparatively small 
importance, esp. to a 
effort 


Miles Green develops relationships 
with each of his female characters, In his 
mind, he faces a conflict with this muse. 
She, in her various roles,.protests against 
the personalities and consequent destinies 
he shapes for her. Erato tells Miles: “I’ve 
fallen over myself to behave as you want 
so far. As well as I can without being 
physically sick..,” She takes her revenge 
on her master by perverting his mind with 
explicit sexual imagery. 


OT 


It is this sexual emphasis in Mantissa 
which contradicts Fowles’ reputation as 
an admirable and internationally renown- 
ed author. In addition, this heavy sexual 


tone obscures the faint notion of a 
unified central theme, Author Geoffrey 
Wolff best describes the impact of Fow- 
les’ use of sex in Mantissa in the latest 
edition of The New Republic: ‘Fowles’ 
work has always had a powerful erotic 


efining John Fowles 


component, but never before so sleazy 
and mechanical, like a plumbing manual 
written by the creator of Deep Throat?’ 


The employment of this vulgarity 
serves one purpose: it reinforces the 
presumption that Fowles’ novel might be 
about sexual struggle between man and 
woman. Fowles’ protagonist-novelist and 
his muse symbolize man and woman, 
respectively, who continuously try to 
dominate one another. 

This, however, is not conveyed as a 
central theme. It is not in harmony with 
the non-sexual passages in Mantissa. 
(Fowles’ non-sexual prose consists of 
dialogue mostly concerned with writing: 
“how one gets sick of writing and even 
sicker of being read”.) The struggle of 
dominion is limited to the boundaries of 
Mantissa. 

There is an element of enigma in 
Fowles’ novel which arouses extreme* 
feelings of frustration, insecurity and 
confusion in the reader (so there are 
sources of emotion, but I certainly did 
not enjoy them), We are only granted 
complete access to a personal clarification 
of the story in the final chapter. Fowles, 
very generously, defines the word “Man- 
tissa” in the form of a footnote four 
pages from the end of the book, i.e. “An 
addition of comparatively small impor- 
tance, especially to literary effort or 
discourse” (Oxford English Dictionary). 

In fairness to Fowles’ Mantissa is not 
only a courageous attempt at experiment- 
ing with the art of literature but also an 
example of incredible imagination. It can, 
therefore, be considered a book the 
author wrote more for himself than his 
general public. Cd 


Describing Anne Beattie 


By Kimberley Reynolds 
Anne Beattie never meant 
to be a writer, yet she didn’t fall 


into her literary career by 
mistake. Perhaps it was her way 
to avoid being a “9 to S-er,” or 
because ‘writing was always 
fun,” 


Speaking at UVM as part of 


the UVM and _ Middlebury 
College Visiting Writers’ Series 
Tuesday, Beattie said she rejects 
the overnight success the media 
made her and added that she had 
been writing for several years 
before being published, In just 
one year she said she collected 
20 rejection slips from The New 
Yorker, but kept trying. In 


1975, though, she wrote Chilly 
Scenes of Winter, and within a 
year it was published by Double- 
day. Now, seven years later it 
has been parlayed into a major 
motion picture starring John 
Heard from Cutter’s Way and 
Mary Beth Hurt from Garp. 
From there, Beattie’s career 
took off and hasn’t touched 
down On earth yet. 

In 1976 Beattie published 
Distortions, a book of short 
stories, many which had 
appeared previously in The New 
Yorker, the magazine that has 


first reading rights on all of 
Beattie’s writing. Falling in 
Place, a novel, published in 


1980, was written in just seven 
weeks when “my life was really 
a mess,” said Beattie. Her most 
recent publication, The Burning 
House, is a collection of short 
stories that Beattie said is 
‘littered with images of the 
house that I lived in,” 

Beattie said that it wasn’t 
“until The New York Times 
Book Review mentioned it, did I 
realize I had five books pub- 
lished in the last six years,” 

Beattie is flippant, witty 
and confident. She could be a 
character in one of her own 
short stories; 35, divorced from 


a man who, in typical Beattie 
fashion, kept asking, “What 
should I do?” Yet this might be 
some fake affectation of the 
author, because as Beattie says, 
“I deeply distrust writers’? and 
feels writing is a furtive activity. 
In some, direct yet subtle and 
ironic way she lets us know that 
nothing is quite what it seems. 

On Tuesday evening, Beattie 
read two stories from The 
Burning House: “Afloat” and 
“Greenwich Time.” She strolled 
to center stage of Waterman’s 
Memorial Lounge and, after 
clunking her bracelet against the 
podium one too many times, 
muttered ‘this bracelet’s too 
noisy” and threw it onto a table 
behind her. “The first story I'll 
read is ‘Afloat’, she said with 
no consternation or embar- 
rassment. “It was published in 
The New Yorker.”’ 

As Margaret Edwards, UVM 
English Professor, said in intro- 
ducing Beattie, “The Burning 
House is populated with charac- 
ters in their thirties,” She 
described the characters as pos- 
sessing a “dry, wry wit” and 
then went on to call Beattie a 
realist, “with a clarity of impres- 
sion that makes us recognize 
ourselves in her stories,” 
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Beattie, who says she’s 
worried she might be losing her 
sense of humor, often paints a 
glum, predestined life of futility 
for her characters. “I do tend, 
like a lot of writers, to write 
about what troubles me,” Beat- 
tie had said earlier that day in 
an open class .t Dewey Lounge. 
“I think most people lead 
serious and sad lives — worse 
than my characters.” 

Beattie is an  unhibited, 
laid-back writer. She claims her 
success has never created a block 
and doesn’t worry about suc- 
ceeding again. “I put away the 
world of the lawyer and agent 
when I sit down to write,” she 
said. 

Her method of writing is 
uncalculated. She sits down at 
the typewriter, and the material 
tells itself to her, usually in a 
one-draft effort, although she 
did reveal that The New Yorker 
edit’s hard, going over a story 
wortd for word three times. 

What did this daring, saucy 
writer have to say about fiction 
in general? ‘People are assuming 
fiction is something it really 
isn’t. They think writers know 
the truth,” For Beattie, it’s more 
interesting to pose the questions 
than to give the answers, e 
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THEATRE /FI ee 
A Comedy of Manners 


Sheridan had only wanted Comedy of Manners, when 
to earn money to feather a hypocrisy is the matter, are, 
love-nest but within a year, he traditionally, wit and boredom, 
was already an invested director Fashionable people, who are 
of Drury Lane Theatre. Over the all the world to the Comedy of 
next several years he had several Manners, are.always on the verge 
more hits, including a musical of being bored. They strive to 
(Duenna) that, with 75 straight conjure a bit-of excitement, and 

performances, outran The Beg- what better way than to tell a 
By David Gravelle gars Opera. But Sheridan’s first little lie and posture a false role? 
| : In May of 1772, Richard play has always been considered And fashionable people are 
Brinsley Sheridan twice duelled his best: The Rivals is widely always witty. Sometimes, it was 
with a Welsh squire impudent cited as one definitive origin of even necessary to contrive situa- 
enough to “‘occost” Sheridan’s the Comedy of Manners style tions where wit could. shine, 
belle, who had earlier fled to (a style whence came, much and what better way than to 
be cloistered in France. The later, the drama of Wilde and pretend at tragedy (i.e.: loss of 


ft production of sheridan’s the 
fivals; oct. 20, 21, 22, 23, directed 
by ed feidner; Costumes, patrick 
_lrocheleau; set, nany yoe; lights, 
brenda jimmo 
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| rivals both survived the duels, Coward). love)? a 
; but the Welshman was forced to And The Rivals hinges on x 
leave polite society and so The thematic matter of the wit, pretension and hypocrisy, = c 
Sheridan recalled his affianced Comedy of Manners is generally concerning the marrying off of a mer 
from France and established a hypocrisy and hypocrisy’s tan- certain coquette in the resort A 
happy but impoverished home. gles. Its object is to bring to life town of Bath, England. This girl, 7, 
Sheridan had hazarded, and the silliness of affectation and, Lydia Languish, is determined to 4 
had lost, his wealth and future finally, to resolve the character’s. do and to feel exactly the | ; Ug & Ss 
by consummating his affections tendencies to falseness. Of opposite of what her guardian Greg Lesch and Kristen Trucksess Heidi Racht : it 
for his beloved. His father course, hypocrisy was not aunt, Mrs. Malaprop, would ; : 
denied him, and, consequently, counted among the deadliest sins have. Together with her cousin lute, Mr. Faulkland, Mr. Acres, usually  in-the-round Royall 4 
he left off his studies of the a Briton could. commit. For Julia, these adolescents are and Mr. Fag. Ultimately, after Tyler Theatre. The set 18 not By 
Law. Being a partly educated, what inspires affectation, meant to be of the type over- everyone is duped by everyone elaborate, but it is lavish. It is 
fully erudite chap, who also applied the reason of the day, whelmed by the cheap romance else’s dupes, the play ends with meant to be like a ‘jewel box 
happened to be broke, Richard but a desire to be respected by novels popular in the eighteenth everyone who’s supposed-to get for the poised, delicate charac- ‘ 
Brinsley Sheridan decided to one’s company? Hypocrisy, century. Their fantasies, natural- 4 gitl getting one and the duel ters of the play. The by-word for “§ 
earn some money by writing a being of the lowest order of sins, ly, involve the traversing of | never materializes, The whole this production has been “fun. 5 
play; this, though his peer, was exposed in the Comic, social class; or, at least, the myriad action of this amusing Visually and musically, the pro- F 
Henry Fielding, once warned ot the Tragic, and so its con- frustration of social courses. Play comes from the fanciful lies duction is to be easy ee the 4 
that poetry was but a passport sequences were always timorous- Lydia Languish is determined to the characters think up to amuse —_ Senses. The Rivals is not i 5 
to begging. The success of his ly resolved. “Moral truth dis- elope with a certain Mr. Beverly. themselves. nature a demanding play, an et 
‘play imperative, © Sheridan dains the trickster’s mask,” Julia is determined to say The Royall Tyler Theatre RTT has worked hard ese a 
fashioned his work to appeal to says a prologue to The Rivals, exactly the opposite of what she interpretation of this fun, signi- their production” as: sparkine’y 4 
established tastes. He was over- but the audience who knows feels in order to lend a bit of ficant work, directed by Ed ©asy as possible. d : 
zealous in his first attempt, both the moral and the amoral travail to her own love /affair. Feidner, is to be a literal one. An To conclude with the via : 4 
though and the first run of can’t help but laugh at hypo- Then, of course, there are the eighteenth century proscenium of Sir oon < ee Mh ome 
The Rivals bombed. The second, crisy. rivals, which include just about arch, with Neo-Classical details SU" 17 pee ae ant ee prin 4 
revised, attempt, however, was a all the men in the play: Sir (marbleized, no less), and roving W0nt be so cantankerous as | va 
hit of 1775. The two motivations of the Lucias O’Trigger, Captain Abso- panels, has been built at the spoil the party by sitting out?” @ . e 
: 
public, Swann is a drunk and a woman-_ though he unfortunately doesn’t remem- works so well on so many levels, one is < 
SS Sect by izer and is facing deportation for failure ber much of the living... or couldn’t even tempted to ignore whatever (decidedly 
: ee steinberg Gnd dennis to pay back taxes. In desperate need of see what was going on for the lampshade minor) flaws crop up along the way. a 
palumbo: starring paeter o'toole, some fast cash, he agrees to make a guest on his head. It’s_a very funny film. The crew at 4 
mork linn-baker and jessica appearance on — you guessed it — Com- Anyway, it soon becomes clear the TV station are as wacky a bunch of ; 
harper edy Cavalcade. And that’s where the fun Swann’s bravado is as empty as his people as you’re liable to find any where, g 
begins. highball glass, that all the commotion he and dinner at Benjy’s mother’s apartment pee 
By Chris Hill See, Swann is not your everyday creates is simply a device to divert atten- in Brooklyn is an absolute scream — a 3 
What with all the lurid, sensational, drunk. He is always, always drunk — _ tion from the basic emptiness in his life. | Garp-like affair at which Aunt Sadie from ; 
unauthorized, and — needless to say — drinks Scotch like it was orange sodaand He’s too drunk, and too ashamed of it, to upstairs shows up stuffed into her old 9 
bestselling screen biographies we’ve been wears suits specially tailored for easy even get out of the car when he goes to wedding gown, and for which Benjy’s : ; 
Subjected to in the last decade, it’s easy removal on his losing consciousness. visit his daughter in Connecticut. And  Fillipino stepfather Rookie (of welter- @ 
to forget Mr. John Q. Public once Doesn’t, worry terribly much about’ when he learns, moments before airtime, weight boxing fame) prepares a delicious - 
actually believed his favorite movie stars responsibilities or schedules or appoint- that “Comedy Cavalcade” is to be broad- Meatloaf Mindinao. (That’s with parrot, if: 
and starlets were something near as heroic ments. All in all, not the sort of chap who cast live — and that he must perform in jn case you don’t have the recipe.) ae 
_ and glamorous in real life as they appear might tend to make it to many rehearsals, front of a real, live studio audience — The acting — O’Toole’s in particular f 
to be on the big screen. In My Favorite and it ultimately falls to the still star- Swann turns tail and staggers off intothe — js tremendous. Mark Linn-Baker is 5 
Year (the year in question being 1954) struck Benjy to see to it that, for one _ streets of New York, still costumed like effective and funny as Benjy, and Jessica : 
Benjy Stone (Mark Linn-Baker) discovers week, Swann remains sober enough to d’Artagnian but unable to face America  Harper’s Casey is likeable enough, if a bit : 
_ the disconcerting truth about screen idols stand up and recite his lines. without a safety net. In a moment, Benjy uninteresting (she’s admittedly not given r 
— about heroes in general — 25 years Thus begins Benjy’s Favorite Week. realizes Swann’s only real commitment is all that much to do), The myriad support- | 
before Mommie Dearest. Now, while seven days with a confirmed to himself — and blasts him for it — ing roles are all handled expertly and | 
Benjy is a thoroughly likeable young alcoholic might not, at first, seem like it Swann realizes the pitiful depths to which __ sensitively. | 
Jew from Brooklyn. He’s got a good job could be all that much fun, Swann is a_ he has sunk, and the audience realizes But it’s O’Toole’s performance that : 
“writing schtick for a television comedy smart and charming and entirely unpre- how much it has come to care for bothof makes this movie the joy that it is. He’s 
hour called King Kaiser’s Comedy Caval- dictable alcoholic. He is a very elegant them. obviously having a grand time. His Alan 
cade and spends every waking moment bull that roams in only the finest china Of course, the unsinkable Alan Swann is, despite his drunkenness, a 
wishing his pretty co-worker Casey shops, does outrageous things when he’s Swann re-enters the studio and saves the _ brilliant man who views the world with a 
(Jessica Harper) would have dinner snookered, and Benjy has a ball just day, redeeming himself in front of 20 mixture of amusement and disdain — a 
and/or sleep with him, He’s got an_ trying to keep up. million home viewers in grand and __ kind of tipsy Prospero among the tempest 
verbearing but loving mother, a pen- For instance, Swann makes the New glorious style. How he manages it is a that is NYC in 1954. He isn’t nearly the 
chant for Chinese food, and he’s among York Post — front page, mind you - little contrived (I mean, the Musketeer hero he’s purported to be, but O’Toole 
the millions of Americans who idolize when he’s discovered “NAKED IN Rope Swing? Let’s be real), but it’s all so manages somehow to make Swann 
Alan Swann. CENTRAL PARK WITH PLAYMATE” much fun you can’t but lean back and someone who commands our respect, 
Enter Alan Swann (Peter O’Toole). his second morning in town (having left buy it. Smiling like a fool there in the Anyway, among all the loonies that « 
ann is the movie hero to end all movie Benjy at the Stork Club the night before dark as this sodden but wonderful ex- populate My Favorite Year, his drinking 
; the swashbuckling star of count- to deal with the then-clothed Playmate’s movie idol takes his proudest bows, and outrageousness almost seem appro- 
perfectly awful Three Musketeerish miffed and mean-looking date). And he’s It’s not a perfect movie, though it’s priate behavior, 
Movies (among them those old favorites the kind of guy who insists on using an reasonably close. The Benjy-loves-Casey The writing is sharp, the direction 
in of Glory and Captain from emergency fire hose — as opposed to the story line is simply abandoned early on right on target, the period rendered 
a). In actuality, however, Swann stairs — to gain entrance to a party (does she or doesn’t she? — only her accurately and colorfully, My Favorite 
can i do much with a sword past on a patio three flights below (though scriptwriter knows for sure), and some of Year is a wacky, funny-sad movie that 
ing it through two olives for a_ still a hundred stories up from the street), the characterizations border on the will surely be among your Fanon 
ni Unbeknownst to his adoring In short, Alan Swann lives life to the hilt, stereotypical. But My Favorite Year Saturday matiness. 
ERMC ; R21, 1982 °) 
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By Lindsay L. Butler 

She certainly looks like a 
dancer, as she sits in her studio, 
her tall, thin frame resting in a 
chair in the bright, natural light. 
She describes her work as a 
“dance type movement, perhaps 
the recording of movement.” 
She hesitates, then smiles, and 
says “It is hard for me to talk 
about my work because it is 


* intuitive; it is hard for me to 


describe the spontaneous.” 


Rene Weyler Schall is not a 
dancer. She is a calligrapher, or 
one who practices the art of 
expressive writing. But much 
like a dancer, Schall must put 
long hours into her art. She has 


been working with - calligraphy 
for 6 years, and has seen the 
discipline it demands enter into 
every other part of her life. “I 
dream about letters, which is 
real strange... actually, I dream 
more about shapes, Many people 
wouldn’t see that as important. I 
do, for life is full of patterns and 
shapes.”’ Schall sees-the effect of 
her work during the daytime 
also. “I have learned to budget 
my time better,” she says. And 
time may be easier for her to 
organize, since she enjoys what 
she does. “It helps that I have an 
interest in abstract forms and 
patterns,” she says, ‘Studying 
lettering is part of the progres- 
sion of study.” 


RENE UU. SCHALL 4 


CALLIC R~ 


APELY bels - 1/5 


Ink Dancing 


It is her. interest in the 
abstract which leads Schall to do 


dramatic things with her works; 


it gives her reason to name her 
art ‘“‘expressive calligraphy.” 
This can be compared to modern 
dance, for it is full of unexpec- 
ted colors, lines and designs, like 
Schall’s calligraphic portrayal of 
the wind. The words describe 
the wind in poetry form, with 
the letters twisting across the 
page in an unconventional cur- 
ving line. Some letters are drawn 
heavily; some are drawn faintly, 


‘as if air could blow through 


them. 

Often her works have a 
touch of humor, insightfully 
combined with the classical for a 
completely different interpreta- 
tion. In Schall’s wind poem, 
the basic formal letter structure 
is there, but it appears as if it is 
being blown by a sudden gust — 
an amusing, exciting effect. 
“That is one of the functions of 
art — to create excitement,” says 
Schall. 

As modern dance bases 
many of its moves on classical 
ballet, so does Schall base- her 


‘ expressive calligraphy on old 
Tom Hoopes masters 


and monk’s calligra- 


Recharge Your Body With 
Exciting Youthful Energy 


American Tae Kwon Do Center 
- Martial Arts can be used to peel away stress. 


ATC 
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» Increase your ability to deal with any situation. 


« Create bodies that are sleek, firm & graceful. 


* Develop minds that are sharp, clear & peaceful. 

¢ Help control habits such as smoking, overeating & alcohol. 

¢ Help prevent diseases like high blood pressure, arthritis, asthma. 
« Can teach you to become a Master of sata aap 


GRANDMASTER KYONG-AE FONT AINE 


+ Highest Ranked female in the WORLD 

« Internationally Certified 6th Degree Master 
+ Internationally Certified Instructor, Referee & Examiner 
+ 28 years experience 
+ Took USA Women’s Team to 1978 trial Olympics Seoul, Korea 

+ Taught & Lecturedin many European, Asian & American Countries 


GRAND OPENING SPECIAL 
3 month program plus uniform with ATC Patches 


Regularly 156.95 
Till Nov. 1st 1982.,................ 999. Complete!! 


Call now 658-5767 


ATC, 236 Riverside Ave., Burlington, VT 
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phic copying of Bibjical tests. 
But Schall’s search for the 
exciting causes her to see herself 
as more than a craftsperson, She 
sees lettering as a difficult skill, 


but small lettering is a small 


practical framework in which 
there is a whole lot of freedom 
for expression. While she con- 
cedes this is a paradox, she adds, 
“but, paradoxes fascinate me.” 
When asked in what direction 
she plans to carry her paradox- 
seeking in calligraphy, she ans- 
wers, “I am not a goal-oriented 
person. I feel this is a self-defeat- 
ing attitude. After you achieve 
your goal, what is left? I feel it is 
important to be happy with 
what you are doing at the 
moment. I like to read, Calligra- 
phy is a way of combining visual 
art and literature.’ She will 
continue doing freelance work, 
and again like a master dancer, 
she will teach beginners her art 
at the Church Street Center. 

Like so many beginning 
dance students, Schall’s begin- 
ners “‘are impatient.’ She says 
“many students think they can 
learn calligraphy much faster 
than it really takes. They can’t 
see the letter shapes because 
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Any Royal Treat 


$1.50 Value 
For All College Students 
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their eyes are not sensitive yet to 
proportion. My students, as wel] 
as Other students of art, must 
train themselves to really see q~ 
shape they think they already 
know, like the alphabet or q 
chair, but really can’t recall. 
Those with discipline do the 
best.” 

Rene Weyler Schall bears 
many titles besides calligrapher, 
She is a teacher, artist, craft- 
person, and exhibitor. On Octo- 
ber 18 her works will be dis- 
played at the Church Street 
Center at 135 Church Street 
until November 5. Though 
Schall says she attempts to 
“bridge the communication gap 
between the public and the 
artist,” her hesitation in describ- 
ing her works reminds one of the 
dancer who gets up during an 
interview and says “Here, I'l 
show you!” and leaps across the 
room, “I’m too busy doing the 
work to be able to describe it 
later on,’ says Schall. Her 
exhibit at the Church Street 
Center is her latest chance to say 
“here Ill show you,’,and to 
have her expressive calligraphy 
ideas leap out so all will under- 
stand. ce) 
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With This Coupon Ad 


2 Burgers for $1 


1087 Williston Rd. So. Burlington 
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Young Michael Jackson 


By Paul Dembinski 
Not surprisingly, some of the best jazz releases over the past 
few weeks have come from Europe. Enja records (distributed 
through Polygram) has five new offerings, many by American 
artists who, by recording in a more appreciative land, are not 
subject to the strict commercial standards often enforced in the 
U.S. WOODIE SHAW, whose schlocky fusion has been boring us 
for years, has recorded a solid straight-ahead date entitled Lotus 
Flower. Check out the fine work of trombonist STEVE TURRE 
on that album. Cowboys, Cartoons and Assorted Candy is the 
title of MICHAEL GREGORY JACKSON’s excellent solo (voice 
and acoustic guitar) release. Jackson is another American artist 
whose domestic efforts have been far too syrupy; however this 
album contains some wonderfully emotive pieces with one 
especially memorable tune dedicated to BOB MARLEY. The 
other releases are by CHET BAKER, THE BENNIE WALLACE 
RIO with CHICK COREA, and THE TOMMY FLANAGAN 
RIO. 


Mood Records (Augusterstr, 50, 7000 Stuttgart 1, West | 


Germany), a company who desperately needs a major label 
distributor, has two new offerings. Guitarist MICHAEL SAG- 
MEISTER’s The Silent Spectacle earmarks him to be the Pat 
Metheny-clone of W. Germany, but is a pleasant album neverthe- 
less. Far better is THE UNITED JAZZ AND ROCK ENSEMBLE’s 
Live in Berlin. Although the album has a mini big-band sound, it’s 
my fusion choice for 1982. With such an all-star European line-up 
(EBERHARD WEBER, KENNY WHEELER, VOLKER KRIE- 
GEL, IAN CARR, BARBARA THOMPSON, etc.) there is iittle 
chance that these folks could even attempt a tour over here — so 
get this album! 

PHAROAH SANDER’s Live album is finally out (Thersa 
Records, P.O. Box 1267, El Cerrito CA 94530). Why, why, why 
isn’t this great release a double or even a triple LP? Complaints 
aside, Sander’s playing is as fiery as his days with JOHN COL- 
TRANE, though not as outside. But the emotional ferver is still 
there (actually it has returned), especially in his vocal/singing 
Outbursts. The sidemen are, as Pharoah says throughout the 
album, “JOHN HICKS on piano!! IDRIS MUHAMMAD on 
drums!! and WALTER BOOKER on bass!! Oh, I got the Blues!!” 

On the “new” music scene: In the Dreamtime is an album by 
MICHAEL WILLIAM GILBERT, who calls himself a synthesist, 
Percussionist, composer and engineer/arranger (Palace of Lights 
Records, P.O. Box 4141, Seattle, WA 98104). If one can imagine 
it, the album is a blend of electronic music, new jazz and world 
music. The best piece on the album, and perhaps the most repre- 
sentative of M. W. Gilbert’s sound, is ‘Street Corner Walk” in 
which Vermont’s own DAVID MOSS employs his own blend of 
“singing” amidst a background of synthesizer, percussion and 
bass clarinet. It sounds something like Tibetan monks meeting 
JOHN CAGE. Highly recommended. 

If you’re the type who likes pure noise, then check out the 
froup FACTRIX CAZAZZA’s Live album. The lyrics should have 
fen printed on the album, because it’s impossible to hear any- 
thing over the feedback, screams, percussion being destroyed, the 
amputated bass being operated upon and the tapes being dis- 
torted. Too bad this effort was poorly recorded (Subterranean 
Records, 912 Bancroft, Berkeley, CA 94710). 

_ Concerts seen this month: ART BLAKEY at the Rising Sun 
Montreal was superb! Almost the same praise goes to the 
Seventh Cycle concert at Dartmouth two Saturdays ago. BILL 
COLE doesn’t know how to play!! No praise goes to the CHICK 
OREA/PACO DeLUCIA concert: what a bore! ® 
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JORDAN MARSH RECRUITMENT SEMINAR 


Carl Staire Director of Executive Recruitment and Placing 
for Jordan Marsh Boston, Mass. will be on campus 
Monday October 25, 1982. 


PRESENTS IN CONCERT 


The Decentz 
Oet. 14-16 at 9:30 
$1.00 Thars./S1.50 Fri. & Sat. 
F The Decentz’ debut EP. “Get In 
Trouble” is available at Pure Pop 
and other fine record stores, 


The Nighthawks | 


Oct. 1S at 9:30 — $5.00 


There will be an informal seminar scheduled for 216 L/L 
(Fireplace Lounge, Commons) 7-10 pm. All students 
interested in learning about the executive training program 
at Jordan Marsh are invited to attend, ask questions, 

and get some answers. 


Refreshments will be served. 


Jazz Co. Benefit 
featuring 


The Chapped Lips 
Little Sister 


Oct. 19 at 9:30 — $3.00 


J. B. Hutto 
& ihe New Hawks 


Oct. 20 at 9:30 — $4.50 
“Hutto happens to be the world’s 
greatest blues guitarist.” — Balti- 
more News-American 
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Pepperdine Universit; 
OSChool of Law 


wishes to announce that an admission officer will be on campus 
to speak with anyone interested in pursuing a legal education. 
To arrange an interview or to attend a group session, contact 
the office listed below. 


Date: Wednesday p.m. Contact: Career Planning 
November 3, 1982 & Placement 
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‘The foremost living exponent of 
= gees : : 
EImore James riveting slide gui- 
tar stxle.” -— Phe New York Times 


Lhe N-Zones 
Oci 21-23 at 9:30 
$1.00 Thiurs./$1.50 Fri. & Sat. 


Rescheduled from Sept. 13 
Motown Great 


Jr. Walker 
& The All-Stars 


Oct. 25 at $ & 10:30 —$7.00 


Tickets for the Sept. 13th shows 
will be honored for the new date. 
Refunds are available at Hunt's 
thru Oct. LSth. 


NRBQ 


Oct. 26 at 8 & 11:00 — $6.50 


October Days 


Oct. 27 at 9:30 — $4.00 Cover 


The Unknown 
Blues Band 


featuring 
Big Joe Burrell 
Oct. 25-30 at 9:30 
$1.50 Thurs./$2.00 Fri. & Sat. 


The Winning Combination: 
Clothing Coordinated at... 
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The Persuasions 
Now. Lat 7:30 & 10:30 — $6.50 


The November rr cs 
Group ans 
Nov. 2 at 9:30 — ar Cover Montpelier 
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Poor View 
Red Eyes 
Burn 
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We Deliver 


Every six weeks Hunt's sends out 
a calendar listing all upcoming 
concerts and movies. To get on our 


lusvour name 


Itchy 


Foggy 
Halos 


HOW ABOUT A 
SECOND OPINION 


Dr. Floyd M. Lapidow 
Dr. Reid L. Grayson 
Optometrists 


mailing list just senc 
and addvess. 


Tickets are on sale now at Hunts, 
Mail orders: enclose a sellead- 
dressed stamped envelope and 
specify show time and date de: 
sired. and alternatives, Phone 
orders: with MasterCard or VISA 
only. AL ticket: sides including 
phone orders we firsal, i ST | IVI 
IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED 
POR \DMISSION 


Eye Strain 
Pain 
Drying Out 


Contact Lens Center 
230 College St.,Burl. 
658-3330 


37 Lincoln St. 
Essex Junction 
878-5509 
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Ripping Off Black Music 


By Vin Thompson 

The Clash, the Police, and 
numerous other popular bands 
are raking in astronomical sums 
of money playing white-reggae. 
Mick Jagger was the white 
answer to Muddy Waters. Blacks 
invented jazz, but Benny Good- 
man made the money. New-wave 
dance music was inspired by the 
sounds of James Brown and 
Motown bands from Detroit. 
Popular artists aren’t denying 
their debt to black artists — 
that’s not the issue — but why 
are the white artists more often 
rich? 

Is it the way that albums are 
promoted (albums by black 
artists are- often targeted for 
black audiences and not for 
general consumption) or is it 
that white record buyers would 
rather buy white artists? I don’t 
have the answers, but the 
questions are interesting. 

Look at the recent resurged 
interest in funk and Motown 
records. Much of the music’s 
newfound popularity can be 
attributed to danceable new- 
wave. Go to any new-wave club 
in New York and during the 
band’s break you'll probably 
hear Moto@n. It used to be very 
un-cool to listen to disco and 
often the music was schlock, 
anyway: the disco movement 
started out fun but ended up 
being formula music, a mechani- 
cal drum and bass beat with 
juvenile lyrics. Groups like KC 
and the Sunshine Band and the 
Bee Ge’s ruined a good thing. 

My attack is not a racist 
one. Black musicians have bor- 
rowed plenty of ideas from 
whites as well. Look at the 
history of the Isley Bros. They 
got famous by doing covers of 


white tunes. Rick James got rich 
by adding new-wave to funk. 
And of course whites buy plenty 
of albums by black artists. Soul 
and rock and roll are two 
different types of music and 
appeal to different, though 
sometimes overlapping audi- 
ences. Black and white music 
have parallel as well as conver- 
ging histories. In jazz the differ- 


“ences in promotion, production, 


and sales seem to have grown 
smaller. In popular music, how- 
ever, the differences ‘are still 
enormous. 


album, with some tunes border- 
ing on funk. 

King Sunny Ade’ and His 
African Beats’ newest album is 
simply called Juju Music. In 
Nigeria, King Sunny’s predomi- 
nance over the airwaves has 
earned him the nickname 
“Chairman.” Juju Music is a 
compilation of some of his most 
popular tunes, that feature tradi- 
tional African drum dialogues 
with such “modern” sounds as 
guitar and synthesizer. You’ve 
probably heard the Talking 
Heads and Bow Wow Wow try 


LT 


Historically, blacks have been the in- 
novators and whites have been the ones to 


cash. in. 


eee 


My main contention is that, 
historically, blacks have been the 
innovators and the whites have 
been the ones who’ve borrowed 
their sound and cashed in. Black 
DJ’s started the rapper music. 
black musicians recorded it first, 
but Blondie made the money. 
Where would Muddy Waters be 
today if they’d given him the 
same promotion as Mick Jagger? 
You say Muddy has no sex 
appeal? Just remember that 
Mick used to be ugly. 

I like the Police as much as 
anyone, but if you want to hear 
some real reggae music check 
out Gregory Isaac’s new one, 
Night Nurse. Isaac is to reggae, 
what Marvin Gaye is_ to 
soul, master of the love song. 
The title track vies for top song 
of the album, ‘“‘She’s the one, 
the only remedy. Night nurse!” 
Max Edwards’ Rocker’s Arena is 
also a hot one. A very upbeat 


their hands at this stuff, but the 
“Chairman” has 40 albums out, 
so he really knows how to do it,” 

Real Blues? Take a listen to 
a new anthology called Bachelor 
Blues, The songs aren’t as slick 
as the Nighthawks’ or NRBQ’s, 
but the thrill is still there. The 
album includes classics by such 
household names as Hound Dog 
Taylor, and James Cotton. Magic 
Slim and the Teardrops bring a 
party to your living room when 
you put on their newest album, 
Raw Magic. It’s rocking blues 
meant to be played at peak 
volume and a bottle of bourbon 
on hand. 

As far as funky dance 
music, you can’t go wrong with 
anything on Sugarhill records. 
Their line-up includes The West 
Street Mob, The Sugarhill Gang, 
The Funky Four, and Grand 
Master Flash and the Furious 
Five. Sugarhill is a small inde- 


Mick Jagger: “He used to be ugly.” 


pendent label based in New 
Jersey and a bright star on 
the soul scene. Grand Master 
Flash is leading the company’s 
repertoire with a summertime 
rap hit called “The Message.” 
Blondie’s ‘“‘Rapture” can’t com- 
pare to this protest song about 
the hopelessness of ghetto life. 
Don’t cop out and buy a Stevie 
Wonder album, it’s common 
knowledge that he’s been white 
for quite some time now. 


There’s still a virgin sound 
out there that I haven’t heard 
anyone imitate yet and it comes 
from the guitar of James Blood 
Ulmer. It’s so different that it 
reminds many of the genius of 
Hendrix. Some of his work 
could be called jazz, some soul, 
and other compositions are 
jazz-rock fusion. His latest is 
called Black Rock and is his best 
album to date, May he become 
rich and famous. e 


Pure Pop Music Series 
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By Jim O’Donnell 

In the next few months, R. W. 
Hunt’s, the Burlington club noted for its 
small, quiet “folky” atmosphere, will be 
presenting a series of concerts by what 
are being advertised as some of the 
hottest and most important American 
pop/rock bands. 

The first of these concerts, billed as 
The Pure Pop “New Music” Series, was 
the “post Clash party” on October 4 with 


The Brains from Atlanta. This show was - 


by all reports a great success (The Clash 
themselves showed up), and there is every 
indication that the best is still to come. 

October Days, a young (ail under 25) 
four-man outfit from New Haven, Ct. are 
slated for Thursday, Oct. 27. This group’s 
music is described as “hard-core,” and 
they have been getting nothing but rave 
reviews for their single “West Coast” as 
well as their stage show, which has been 
called “Clash-like” for its intensity. 


Next in the series is The November 
Group on November 2 (yes, October 
Days in October and The November 
Group in November), This two female, 
two male aggregation from Boston make 
serious, politically oriented dance music. 
Their synthesizer based sound is influ- 
enced heavily by Ultravox, the seminal 
British group who were at the forefront 
of the current English synth-pop trend, 
Their lyrics, however, are reportedly 
miles ahead of lightweight Brits like the 
Human League. The November Group’s 
single “We Dance,” off their self-titled 
EP, is getting heavy play in rock discos 


34 


and on radio in the Boston area, and the 
Group opened for Haircut 100 and A 
Flock of Seagulls this summer. They have 
also been getting good press, so it will be 
interesting to see whether they can 
overcome the inherent coldness of 
synth-based music and combine “arty” 
lyrics with danceability without sounding 


overly pretentious. 

Coming up on November 16 will be 
the most promising group of the series, 
The Individuals from Hoboken, N.J. If 
you think that coming from Hoboken is 
something to be laughed at, think again, 
because there is a spate of good pop/rock 
bands coming from that town, such as 


Mission of Burma 


Alex Williams 
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the dB’s, the Bongos, and the Individuals. 
The “Indies” intelligent hard pop has 
drawn critical raves from Rolling Stone to 
People (imagine!), yet they remain 
virtually unheard outside the New York, 
New Jersey area. Their debut album 
Fieids (on Plexus Records) is immediately 
engaging and as intelligent as any pop/ 
rock record I’ve heard in the past few 
years, yet they remain unsigned by major 
American labels and are completely 
ignored by radio. 

Rounding out the series (for the time 


‘being, at least) will be shows by the 


Bongos on Dec. 1, and a double bill with 
The Neats and Mission of Burma on Dec. 
15. The Bongos are one of the “smart 
pop” bands from the Hoboken area, 
while The Neats and Mission of Burma 
are pop/new wave groups from Boston. 


Both shows should provide welcome 
relief from the December academic 
crunch. 


The common denominator with all 
the groups in the Pure Pop series is that 
they are all talented, intelligent, and 
energetic American rock groups. This is 
not to put down bands from other 
countries, but I will say that the Indivi- 
duals or The November Group, ete: 
deserve as much recognition in this area 
as Soft Cell or A Flock of Seagulls. 
Help support new American rock by 
going down to Hunt’s to see one or all of 
the bands in the Pure Pop series. Tickets 
for all shows should be available at 
Hunt’s and Pure Pop Records, and albums 
by all the groups are available at Pure 
Pop. bd 
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TITH SMASH WEEK! 


ISN'T IT TIME TO SEE 
WHAT 25 MILLION PEOPLE 
HAVE BEEN RAVING ABOUT? 


| 


OFFICER 
soe 
ENTLEMAN 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS 
A LORIMAR-MARTIN ELFAND PRODUCTION: A TAYLOR HACKFORD FILM 
RICHARD GERE-: DEBRA WINGER 
; AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN 
Also starring DAVID KEITH and LOUIS GOSSETT. JR. as ‘Foley’: Original Music by JACK NITZSCHE 
Written by DOUGLAS DAY STEWART - Produced by MARTIN ELFAND - Directed by TAYLOR HACKFOR 


R sasveten= 2 a SE =, Se SS A PARAMOUNT-PICTURE 


A PARAMOUNT PICTURE Fe ‘ 
WmOER 7 REQUIRES ACCOMPANYING = i A : 
A F 


PARENT OR AOULT GUAROUA 
12:00, 2:15, 4:35, 7:00, 9:30 


WINNER ACADEMY AWARD 


BEST FOREIGN FILM 


MEP 


“Shouldn't be missed” 


—David Ansen, NEWSWEEK 


“Extraordinary” 
—Judith Crist, SATURDAY REVIEW 


ee “Superb! Brilliant.” 


~Sheila Benson, L.A. TIMES 


“MEPHISTO” a film by ISTVAN SZABO starring KLAUS MARIA BRANDAUER 
“zy ANALYSIS CORPORATION 


ANEW FILM OFS TRIBUTION COMPANY 


COLOR BY MOVELAB 


12:00, 3:00, 6:00, 9:00 


@ 
e 
: 


“Best AMCLICAN —so0:00 sosets 
Film of the Year” “°° 


Special Sat./Sun. 
showings 


(PG 12:30 & 3:15 


directed by 


LOUIS 
MALLE 


eroduced by 
GEORGE W. GEORGE 
& BEVERLY KARP 


A thew Yorner Firms Retease « 196! 


12:00, 2:05, 4:10, 6:15, 8:30 
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“A POWERFUL, MAJOR FILM... 


it achieves depths of human feeling that are truly remark- 
able. There are half a dozen performances that bow! you 
over...it burns with an intensity rare in movies. :. 
‘MARIANNE & JULIANE’ is required seeing for any movie- 
goer seriously interested in moviemaking that has quality, 
content and that overwhelming sense of man’s perilous fate:’ 
—Archer Winsten, N.Y. Post 


“A QUANTUM LEAP FORWARD, 


propelling Margarethe von Trotta to the ranks of world-class 
directors.” carrie Rickey, Village Voice 


“STUNNING! ”’ 


—dJudith Crist 


Margarethe von TROTTAS 


a Dae 
JULIANE 


Jutta Lampe Barbara Sukowa Riidiger Vogler 
A New Yorker Films Release © 1982 


12:15, 2:30, 4:30, 6:45, 9:00 


‘‘Should be enjoyed for the sheer, 
joyous effrontery of it.” NewYork Tim 


New York Times 


‘Lola’ must be 


9 9—Andrew Sarris, 
seen! Village Voice 


A Film by Rainer Werner Fassbinder 
Starring Barbara Sukowa Mario Adorf » Armin Mueller-Stahl 
United Artists Cisssios 


Copyright 1982 United Anists Corporation All nghts reserved 
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:45, 9:10 
0 only 


12:00, 2:15, 4 
Sat./Sun. 6:45 


0, 


6 
9:1 
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‘*A Very 
Funny Film:’ 


—Andrew Sarris, Village Voice 


“A Charming 
and Affectionate 
Romantic Comedy’’:: 


—Joseph Geimis, Newsday 


Chilly°Scenes of ‘Winter 


A New Version of Joan Micklin Silvers “Head Over Heels 


Chilly Scenes of Winter Starring JOHN HEARD MARY BETH HURT 
Also Starring PETER RIEGERT Co-starring KENNETH McMILLAN 
GLORIA GRAHAME Screenplay and Directed by JOAN MICKLIN SILVER 


Based on the novel ‘Chilly Scenes of Winter by ANN BEATTIE ed Artists Clessics 
Produced by MARK METCALF AMY ROBINSON GRIFFIN DUNNE paar Urvied Arist Comparateon 


1:00, 3:00, 5:00, 7:00, 9:00 


(PG => 


stunning story of an actor torn 
between his art and the turbulent 
world of politics during the rise 

of the Third Reich. A haunting 
portrait of the artist. 

LOLA 

One of the last films made by the 
gifted and provocative German 
director, Rainer Werner Fassbinder, 


CHILLY SCENES 
A great comedy based on the Ann 


Beattie novel of an obsessive and 
hilarious young man desperately 
in love with a confused married 
woman, 

OFFICER & A GENTLEMAN 

A truly wonderful, old-fashioned 
romantic film about a drifter 
who joins the naval officer 
candidate's school and falls in 
love with a local girl. 


FILM NOTES: 


MARIANNE & JULIANE 

A stunning portrait of sisterly 
love and anger is this Venice 
Film Festival winner about two 
sisters-- one a political radical 
and the other a magazine jour- 
nalist who ultimately comes to 
her defense. A major work by 
Europe’s foremost woman film- 
maker, Margarethe Von Trotta. 


MY DINNER WITH ANDRE 
This year’s surprising hit by 
Louis Malle is the sumptuous 
repast of conversation, dreams, 
and a wonderful comic vitality. 


MEPHISTO 
This year’s Academy Award win- 


ning Best Foreign Film is the 
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The Slade Hall Alternative © 


By Lauren Husted 
On my way over to Slade Hall it started to rain 
and by the time I got there I was sopping wet. I 
debated going in at all, but the moment I walked 
in I felt right at home, A Slade Hall resident handed 
me a towel to dry off with and told me that I should 


go into the living room where some residents were 
watching television. I must admit that I was expecting 
to see everyone at work on some environmental 
project, or planning a demonstration at a nuclear 
power plant, but I soon realized that, like many UVM 
residents, I had misconceptions ahout Slade Hall, 


The two girls sitting in the 
living room told.me about the 
food cooperative that 15 Slade . 
students have organized, The 
members are still on the UVM 
meal plan, but they buy their 
food in bulk from Saga. They 
have dinners three to four nights 
a week, and two people are 
responsible for preparing a meal 
for the rest. Slade has a full 
kitchen in the basement and 
they create a nice dining atmos- 
phere with candles and music. 
These meals are a good oppor- 
tunity for members to get 
together and discuss plans in an 
informal way. 

As they were telling about 
the co-op, Margot Childs rushed 
into the room, “Did you guys 
see the rainbow? You have to 
see it,” she said, 

Everyone followed her up 
to the fire escape. ““We get a 
great view of the lake from 
here,’ Donna Caplan - said, 
“Sometimes in the evening we 


ES 


Each resident is ex- 
pected to make a time 
commitment and con- 
tribution and contribu- 
tion to the house. 


climb the tree out front and 
watch the sunset.’’ One-by-one 
people climbed out of the 
windows to see the rainbow. 
This gave me an excellent chance 
to ask them about Slade. 

The residents have many 
different reasons for choosing to 
live at Slade. “I’m concerned 
about the environment, especial- 
ly the use and overuse of 
energy,” one student said. “I 
want to learn more about it.” 
Other residents were attracted to 
Slade because it is a good living 
situation. The building is a 
small, home-like dormitory with 
24 single rooms. 

“The house itself is set up 
to promote positive feelings,” 
said Childs. 

Another resident, Eric John- 
son, agreed. “You can express 
your individuality better when 
your room is not just another 
cell block. Slade provides a good 
base. It’s a home.” 

But few students move to Slade for that reason 
alone. Each resident is expected to make a time 
commitment and contribute to the house. Most 
of the residents are involved with UVM PIRG or the 
Rising Sun Coalition, and many work on individual 
projects. Caplan is a campus coordinator for Oxfam, a 
non-profit organization which raises money to help 
fund grass-roots projects in 26 countries, Caplan is 
helping to organize the annual fast for World Harvest, 
Students are encouraged to fast for one day and send 
the money or meal card points they would have spent 
on food to Oxfam. The fast will take place sometime 
in November, 

When I went back inside to the living room I 
found Jim Scheid sitting on the couch eating potato 
chips. He talked about the changes that have taken 
place in the last couple of years at Slade. In the early 
70’s when the idea of an environmental hall at UVM 


was new, it was a center for activist 
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“They were more fanatical,” said Scheid. “They 
were folks with strong beliefs and an innate desire to 
go for a cause — they were activists by nature.” 

Scheid believes that students now are not as 
ready to go out and change the world. “People are 
not as secure in their beliefs and they are living 
at Slade to get an education,” he said, Scheid thought 
for a moment and added, “I’m not really secure in 
my beliefs. I don’t know how someone can be at the 
age of 20.” 

But the people who came to Slade in the past 
had firm ideas on what they wanted to do before 


they moved in. ‘“‘Slade was a place to get the momen- 


Booth and Hilton Dier, designed a solar greenhouse 
which will be attached to Slade. It will draw some 
heat from the building and some from the solar 
panels. Once it is built, they will grow their own 
vegetables. ‘“‘We’ll have our own fresh vegetables in 
the winter while everybody else has them shipped 
from California,” one resident said, 

Another project is the trash compost. They save 
their garbage and bring it to a box-like structure on 
the lawn where they compost it for several days and 
then use the refuse as fertilizer. Whatever they don’t 
need, they donate to community organizations such 
as Gardens for All. 


Oc, 
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tum going,” said Scheid, ‘‘Now the emphasis is on 
learning.”’ And the students at Slade are learning 
about everything from juggling to building solar 
collectors, as well as learning how to live cooperative- 
ly. 


In the past the hall had several committees to 
organize events and activities, but this year the 
format is different. If someone is interested in some- 
thing, they can provide the leadership and start a 
workshop. “We want to learn and experience things 
together,” Scheid said, ‘‘and if activism comes out of 
it, fine.” Some of the activities planned are nutrition 
awareness workshops, juggling sessions, and conserva- 
tion seminars. They are also working On a campus- 
wide energy conservation slide show, 


One major project for this year is a solar cold- 


frame construction project. Two 


residents, Steve 


Scheid stressed that it is 
hard to organize 24 different 
individuals with diverse reasons 
for coming to Slade. “What we 
all have in common is that 
we all want to be a part ofa 
warm environment and we want 
to live environmentally. Yet 
every one has a different concep- 
tion of what it is to live environ- 
mentally,” said Scheid. 

Slade residents got together 
for a retreat where they dis- 
cussed what environmentalism 
meant to them. Although each 
of them had their own view 
they agreed that it is an attitude 
toward living — a _ wholistic 
viewpoint that is difficult to put 
into words. “It’s a total sensiti- 
vity to the environment,” said 
Rick Noyes. “‘It is not just the 
physical aspects of the world, 
but the spiritual side as well.” 

Barbara Rose added, “It is 
an awareness toward people too, 
learning to listen and care about 
others.” 
—_—_ 


Everybody here is fair- 
ly serious about 
school. 


Many of the residents feel 
that people from other parts of 
campus have the wrong idea 
about Slade. “I think people 
look at us as being different. 
They stereotype us and think 
we're weird because we tum 
off the lights we’re not using,” 
said Brian Pine. “But we’re not a> 
bunch of elitists conforming to 
one strict set of values. We just 
share a common ground.” 

“We are serious people,” 
said Rose, “Not in the sense that 
we don’t have fun, but every- 
body here is fairly serious about 
school.” 

But you don’t have to be an 
environmental studies major to 
live at Slade, Getting into Slade 
is based on a lottery system so 
there is a diverse group of people 
entering every year. ““We’re not 
so crunchy,” said Mary Ellen 
Stowell, referring to the myth 
that people at Slade eat only 
granola. “Some of us even shave 
our legs.” 


Everybody I talked to emphasized that Slade is 
really open to the campus, One student said, “I 
remember last year | always felt that Slade was 


a tight community and that I wasn’t welcome. But 
that’s not true.”’ 


Another told me that they were not possessive of 
Slade. “Our purpose is to spread how we feel and 


foster a positive attitude toward the environment all 
over campus,” 


I was left with the feeling that the definition of 
environmentalists is changing, Environmentalists used 
to be categorized as obsessed radicals and were often 
scorned, but now a wider variety of people are 
concerned about the environment, The students at 
Slade reflect this change. | was impressed with theif 
enthusiasm and their impulse to learn. As Brian Pine 


said, “Living at Slade tends to make people shine.” @ = 
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By Vince Thompson 

It’s that season again, when neatly starched 
candidates, wearing plastic smiles want to kiss your 
paby. One stopped by my house a couple weeks 
ago and spoke so casually that I didn’t realize he was 
the candidate, not a campaign aide, until I looked at 
his picture on the flyer he’d handed me. 

“These guys are getting pretty smooth,” I 
thought to myself. The man seemed to agree with me 
on all political points, yet he hadn’t committed 
himself on any issues. His flyers were, likewise, 
non-committal, The ironic thing about my meeting 
with him, though, is that, he impressed me. He 


had the maturity of my father, 

but was more conciliatory than ¥ i 
dad has ever been. I'll probably | 
yote for him. Nations have been 

puilt on faultier logic. Every- 

body knows Jack Kennedy was 
elected because .of his looks. I 

too will vote for someone I like, 

rather than for the candidate 

with a good platform but. no 


4 
stage presence (a very subjective y 
criterion). ; , 
Students... blow 
off...elections 
After all, most of the 


candidates in Vermont are 
moderate to liberal. It’s almost 
impossible to tell them apart, 
especially in their literature. It 

takes time and devotion to weed 
through the garbage to find out 
enough about the candidates to 

make a rational choice. Most f{ J, 
voters save that energy for the 
presidential elections. Students, 
generally, blow off all elec- jj , 
tions. 

And why not? The more I learn about the 
political process, the more disillusioned I become 
with it. Whose interests does the government most 
often serve? I don’t think they’re mine. The Demo- 
crats don’t like the Republicans and vice-versa, so 
they back-bite and undermine each other. That’s 
productive government? Vermont elections aren’t 
immune from mud-slinging contests; witness the 
recent ridiculousness concerning Jim Guest’s wife’s 
fortune. The political cunning and money it takes to 


get elected often gives us the stereotypical politician, 
who is a pariah in all social circles but the political. 
Sometimes it’s enough to make me want to ignore the 
whole circus, 

On the other hand, who can you blame if you 
didn’t vote? It’s the guilt trip that gets me to the 
polls. With the same kind of half-interest that some 
people watch General Hospital, 1 watch politics. You 
can miss a few episodes and not worry about under- 
standing what’s going on the next time you tune in, 
The plot doesn’t progress very quickly, Power is also 
a great lure to the polls. If you’re a one-issue person 


it’s easier to pick your candidate (pro vs, anti- 
abortion). Special interest groups scare me though, 
because the ones with the most money and support 
always seem to be on the wrong side of the issues. 
Now, however, I’m learning how, to flex my 
political muscles. Observe this recent scenario (it may 
also answer some of your questions about the 
Jeffords-race issue). Last Wednesday afternoon as I 
was sitting on the first floor of the Bailey-Howe 
Library, there was a little disturbance that made me 
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Did Jeffords Ignore the UVM Black Vote? 


raise my eyes from my New York Times and my 
friend stopped flipping through People magazine. 
There was a photographer (using a flash so we’d be 
sure to note his presence) taking pictures of a man 
shaking hands with a student. 

“Who is that guy,” I asked. 

““Must be some politician. I heard him ask one of 
those girls where she was from. She told him Miami, 
and he replied that they’ve got some real big prob- 
lems down there. What a nerve this guy has got 
coming into the library and disturbing my studying.” 

“It looks kinda like Lattie Coor.” 


“Who’s Lattie Coor?” 

An ex-UVM student came 
by with a handful of leaflets. 
“You mean you don’t recognize 
him?” he asked incredulously. 
“That’s Jim Jeffords.” 


“Why don’t you ask him to 
come over and talk to me,” I 
asked. “He must realize that he 
won’t get many opportunities 
like this. The black population 
in the state of Vermont is way 
below 1 percent and many of 
our numbers are concentrated in 
the urban areas of the state. 
There must be at least 15 of us 
here at the University. That 
means that I comprise about 
10 percent of the black vote 
here. Probably only 10 percent 
of all students will vote in this 
election. So what I’m intimating 
here is that if you could get your 
candidate to come over and talk 
to. me, and assuming that I liked 
him of course, I could assure 
him of the black vote here at the 
University.” 

“Well, I’m not sure if I can, but I'll try.” He ran. 
off, handing out more flyers. 


Chun Hee Oh 


I turned to my friend. “Remember Bernie 
Sanders’ victory by only 10 votes in the mayoral 
elections? Jeffords could be making a big mistake 
here, I could provide him with a critical swing vote. 
Just imagine the great press he’d get if he were 
photographed shaking hands with a black scholar. 

“Oh, There he goes. He blew it.” @ 


Overall Winners were 
for the Sororities: 


Ist - Tri Delt 


2nd - Pi Phi 
3rd - A D Pi 
for the fraternities: 
Ist - Sigma Phi 
2nd - Sig Ep 


___ 3rd- a tie, Lambda lota and AGR 
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empty 4 kegs. 
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OCTOBER 21, 1982 


The start of the chariot race. AGR didn't have a chariot so they pushed a Ford pickup. 


John Quinlan of Kappa Sigma goes for the gusto in the keg toss event. The guys toss empty 2 kegs and the girls toss 
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ACCENT YOUR BODY 


- Action and Dance Wear 
- Lingerie and Sleep Wear 
- Colorful Accessories Galore 


Champlain Mill * Open M-S 10-9, Sun. 12-5 


Plan Now For 
“Halloween Happenings” 
at Le Club 


4th Annual Cosmic, Crazy, 
Chaotic, Costume Party 


Prizes - Prizes - Prizes 


Drink Specials 


the place to Boogie 


1 Main St., 


We-also cater ~ Reduced Prices 
Winooski 


655-2774 —Hors de’oeuvres 
Dance till 4am Fri. & Sat. nites 


Buy your traction needs from the people who service your car EVERY week - 
NOT TWICE a year. 


Firestone 
Choose your 


TRACTIOI 


"7 ceo ~~ SS =~ 

Two low-priced, LOO ff 
road-gripping @2, BL LPL ES 

radials rs = 


Youn ¢ Conritty® SNOW BITER’ 


Fiberglass 
belted radial 
PRICED P155/BOR13 designed P155/80R13 
NOW! Black woll especially for Blockwall 
Plus $1.52 FET ic Plus $1) 74 FET 
o Whitewoll $42.95 "vs 2 snow traction. Whitewall $51.95 
. "$ee i - | white | ret re T anol White t 
P 165/808 13 468 $47 95 $167 P165/BORI3* | 165R 13 $54.95 $1.87 
185/808! +7 5295 19) P185/80OR13° CR78.13 58.95 | 222 
PIGS/7TEB lA fe? A 59°95 7 16 PI9S/75R14 FR7A.14 64.95 | 2 4) 
PPUS/TEM IA en 6295 7% | P205/75R14 | FR7B 14 68.95 d 5 
Pye ie/ 6995 442 | P205/75R15 FR7B 15 70.95 
4 v / nb 9% oF | | P215/75R R7B15 74.95 
ELIT ony 474 | L } P225/75R)" } HR76.15 | 75.95 f 
P235/758 749% “% iy 1 P235/75R | (R76.15 83.95 


SIZE 
E78X14 $24.95 
A78X13 F78X14 $26.95 


B78X13 $19 : 95 G78X14 $28.95 


SIZE 


H78X15 $29.95 
278X15 $31.95 


By Robert Miller Jr: 

Ya know, when I first got accepted to UVM, I was pleased at 
the thought of spending the four greatest years of my life in the 
beautiful green mountains. Little did I know that in this seeming- 
fy quiet, politically conservative region, brewed an underground 
think-tank of radically liberal, protesting vegetarians willing to 
speak out against anything from nuclear proliferation to pre- 
mature ejaculation. I’ve had enough. For four years I’ve held in 
my disgust for those long-haired, unwashed, pimply protesters, 
and finally it’s my turn. 

Don’t get me wrong. I believe in a person’s constitutional 
rights to speak out against what they don’t believe in. And the 
purpose of this essay is not to make anyone change their habits, 
but rather to vent my feelings. As far as I’m concerned, the best 
thing that ever came out of all the ‘No Nukes’ demonstrations 
was the record album of: the same name. Good stuff. All those 
people who would travel to South Yemen to protest a uranium 
mining expedition should stay in South Yemen. 

But seriously, I’ve got a better solution. I’ve sent to my 
Congressman a draft of a bill suggesting the building of a gigantic 
vean sprout farm where all the hippies, yippies, and No Nuke 
vegetarians can go and plan protest meetings. That will be the 
solution — you can pick bean sprouts during the day, and plan 
protest meetings at night. It wouldn’t be expensive, (no need for 
showers), and I’m sure bean sprouts would be a welcome diet. My 
Congressman liked the idea; so do I. We will all be happier. You 
can even take all your No Nukes propaganda and your ‘Question 
Authority’ buttons with you! 

While I’ve got your attention, I’d like to make a couple of 
quick notes. Why doesn’t WRUV play just a little bit of music 
that I can tolerate? Maybe I’m different from everyone else but I 
just can’t. take jazz 24-hours-a-day. Why doesn’t NFL player 
representative Gene Upshaw get his head out from where the sun 
doesn’t shine and play football like he’s paid to do. He and the 
rest of those brainless gorillas should understand that in a capital- 
ist society such as ours, they are merely factors of production 
whose labor services are owned by those who sign their pay- 
checks. But trying to explain this to them would only prolong the 
strike. Face it folks, unions have destroyed sports in America. 

Well I feel much better now. I hope you do too. e 
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idoline Scheerer 


DIE’S UNIVERSITY TEXACO 
860 Williston Rd., So. Burlington 862-7535 
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45 "Give it ——" 11 Old French coin 
ACROSS 46 Gershwin tune 12 "—— of Alcatraz” 
1 Separations 47 Colorado ski resort 13 Repeat 


8 Welsh —— 48 In favor of 14 Despots 

15 Labor 49 Track event 21 Reduce to a 

16 Gluttony (2 wds.) standard 

17 Car gear 51 Unit of weight 24 Spiritual 

18 Riper 52 Thoughtful 26 Quick looks 

19 Society of doctors 54 Usually (3 wds.) 28 Await decision 
20 Adolescent 56 Fishing spear 29 Poke 

22 Turkish measure 57 West African 31 Consider 

23 Spanish dance varmint (2 wds.) 32 Movie, in Madrid 


25 Opening 58 Burn marks 34 North American 
26 FBI agent 59 Greek mixing tree 
27 The Beehive State vessels 35 Wrestle 
28 Prick up 36 Plants a new 
29 "Get Smart" actor, DOWN forest 
Edward —— 37 Of the High Priest 
30 Embryonic layer 1 Geological layer 39 Burst apart 
32 Hoisting machines 2 Reduce to ashes 40 Connective tissue 
33 Feeling 3 Cuban cigars 41 Easter hats 
35 Ground up by 4 "—— Got You 43 Entrants in 
rubbing Under My Skin" 49-Across 
38 Edible crustacean 5 Italian painter 46 Menu item 
(2 wds.) 6 ——-en-scene 47 Pineapple type 
42 Kingdom 7 Railroad cars 49 Incan labor draft 
43 Imitate 8 Comment 50 East Indian grass 
44 ——-American 9 Saying 53 "Quiet please!" 
culture 10 At any —— 55 Soak 
Solution on p- 40 
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In Sharch of 


the Great 


By Mark Cahill 
Since 1975 UVM has been one of 


only two state universities in the country » = 
(the other is the University of Alaska) not be 


to have a football team. This, combined 
with the advent of the NFL Players 
Strike, has left UVM football fans with a 
serious problem. Let’s face it, Canadian 
football is virtually incomprehensible to 
the American fan. Collegiate ball (the 
kind we don’t have) seems to lose some- 
thing when it’s telecast over the net- 
works, and high school football is just 
plain boring. 

In order to fill the void left by the 
absence of any meaningful football the 
last few weekends, I decided to adopt a 
collegiate team in the area that would 
most approximate the sort of team UVM 
would be most likely to have. Dartmouth 
was the logical choice, owing to its 0-3 
record. The big Green played their 
archrivals, Harvard, this past weekend 
(Harvard fails to recognize this rivalry and 
saves a good deal of its enthusiasm for the 
later Yale game) and I decided to make 
the road trip. The Crimson’s pregame 
record, two wins and two losses, was 
suspect but certainly more respectable 
than Dartmouth’s. 

The mystique which enshrouds the 
Dartmouth-Harvard game develops the 
night before. This year the Dartmouth 
freshman class set a new world record, 
according to Dartmouth president David 
T. McLaughlin, by building the largest 
bonfire ever built — 86 tiers of railroad 
ties. The burning was preceded by a 
lengthy list of speakers that bored the 
crowd to tears. 

McLaughlin told the crowd, which 

_ was well on its way to a healthy glow 


' even before the fire, that the team was in 


an enviable position, since they were 
getting the chance to start the season a 
second time. I disagreed most vociferous- 


ly. As the freshmen class president quarters beer bottles wére hurled, smash- 
spoke on the value of a Dartmouth ing on the wooden frame which burned 
education (for what seemed like an hour), for a full half-hour before its upper-most 
cries of “light the fire, ———ing Nazi” tiers fell, sending sparks into.the crowd. 
arose from the back of the crowd. But the big game last weekend was 
It seemed even the men’s room neither at the traditional bonfire o1 
attendant from the administration build- anywhere near the football field. It was 
ing was going to get his turn at the called “sucking up to- alumnus for 
microphone. I realized just how lucky we bucks,” and everyone was doing it. 
are at UVM to be able to skip these McLaughlin was doing it; Heorot, a frat 
banal formalities. I can’t remember sitting on the verge of getting kicked off cam- 
through one speech here, and I’m sure pus, was doing it, and the rest of the 
that I’ve never heard one utterance fraternities were doing it as well. Miracu- 
from the lips of Lattie Coor. lously, as someone would yell “Alumni 
Meanwhile, two hundred yards away, coming” the bongs and mirrors would 
a ring of freshmen fought off attacks disappear from the fraternity rooms, and 
from groups of students attempting to someone would strike up a chorus of 
ignite the blaze and bring an early end “Men of Dartmouth.” 
to the speeches. Finally, the cheerleaders The Festivities continued well into 
came running over with their torches to the game which, even at ten dollars a 
light the pyre. The flames reached a ticket, was the best attended event of the 
height of 200 feet, sending the throngs of weekend. Harvard tallied first with a Jim 
onlookers scampering at least that far Villanueva field goal that brought in a 
back to escape the intense heat. From all quick three points, Dartmouth came back 


| Loraine Halpin a 


—————— — ———s OTaER aA pons ‘ a 


; Hampshire 


me 


Green Pigskin 


in the second quarter with a 76-yard 
march capped by a short eight-yard run 
by senior Sean Maher for the 6-point 
touchdown, which was followed by a 
One-point conversion, 

Some of the best action, however, 
was in the stands. The crowds became 
more and more wasted, as many tilted 


_ their flasks to drink their favorite liba- 


tions. Young girls huddled at the base of 


J the stands in fear of being “passed up” by 


the exuberant and predominantly male 
fans. Waves of green fans screamed, sang 
and hollered, and peed off the back of 
the stands. At the half, throngs of ’86ers 
nearly carried the Harvard band off the 
field, and certainly would have if it 
hadn’t been for the presence of 30 New 
State Policemen (one of 
whom was treated to a “golden shower” 
minutes later as he stepped around the 
back of the stadium to get something out 
of his car). 

In the third quarter Villanueva 
posted another field goal, this time from 
42 yards out, Dartmouth quarterback 
Rick Stafford then countered, hitting 
flanker John Olejniczak with a pass which 
Olejniczak ran into the end-zone (68 
yards on the play setting a new Dart- 
mouth-Harvard record for yardage on a 
scoring play). 

Late in the fourth quarter Harvard 
scored their only touchdown of the game. 
Quarterback Jack Riordan went over the 
line on a 15-yard run, topping off a 
68-yard drive, and bringigg the score to 
14-12, The whole crowd jumped to its 
feet, knowing that Harvard would try for 
the two-point conversion which might 
possibly tie the game. As Riordan faded 
back gasps could be heard in the crowd, 
then signs as seconds later the pigskin 
benignly bounced on the endzone turf, 
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COSTUMES GALORE! 


OCTOBER 2 


vintage clothing © antiques 


197 College St., Burlington, VT 
Hours: 10:30-5:30 Mon-Sat 


Open Lecture Series 


MICHEL FOUCAULT 


OCTOBER 25 — FILM 


‘I, Pierre Riviere, having slaughtered 
my mother, my sister, and my brother . 
‘Commentary 
Michel Foucault 
Marsh Life Science — 8:00 p.m. 


OCTOBER 27 — PUBLIC LECTURE 


“Liberation, Technology & Truth 
in Foucault: a Historical Perspective’ 


Michel Foucault 
Ira Allen Chapel — 8:00 p.m. 


NOVEMBER 3 — PUBLIC LECTURE 
Michel Foucault 
‘Technologies of the Self”’ 
Ira Allen Chapel — 8:00 p.m. 


Sponsored by the Vermont Seminars’ 
Committee on Contemporary Thought 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


Information: 


1982 


with 


Allan Megill 


Respondent 


656-3081, 656-3420 
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FOR THE BEST IN pete EQUIPMENT 


FRED VILLARIS 


SCHOOL 
of 
SELF-DEFENSE 


Enroll now for 3 month 1. Karate Uniform 
program & receive 2. Karate Belt 
3. Embroidered Karate 
patch 
4. One additional month 
of instruction 


FRED VILLARIS 
STUDIOS OF SELF DEFENSE 


187 CHURCH STREET 
658-4837 


On Desks = 
and Such a 


By Jim Louderback é 

Laf 101, Vot 305b. God how I hate to see those words on 
my class schedule. Votey (for the uninitiated) is the engineering 
building. I still can’t understand how they managed to build this 
complex with windows that won’t open. It must be a great 
inspiration to all those future engineers: to build a rigid window. 
Maybe they were worried that some prospective scientist, after 
failing a test, would dash himself to pieces on the concrete below. 
The residents of Votey remain strangely quiet on this... 

Lafayette, that still-born appendage fastened onto the 
Victorian Old Mill, at least has windows that open. That, how- 
ever, is the only redeeming feature of the hall. The incessant 
buzzing of the fluorescent lights, and the continually flooding 
bathrooms, located only on the first floor, are the highlights of 
this fine example of post-war architecture. Lafayette is a monu- 
ment to modern education. But I do not wish to argue the 
relative merits of the actual buildings. I’m much more concerned 
with the desks. 


Didja ever notice (as I sink into my Andy Rooney phase) 


how those wooden chairs wear down over time? You know what 


I mean; when they’re new, the seat part is flat, but after a score 


of semesters the friction caused by an untold number of restless _ 


students manages to wear certain parts of the wood down. An 
almost ‘wave form’ design begins to appear, as though carved by a 
master, The seat begins to look like (this is really gross), | mean 
to actually resemble, a human buttocks. 

One individual chair comes to mind. Down in Laf 101 there 
is a chair that must be at least a century old. From maxima to 
minima the arc measures more than five inches. I actually sat in 
this chair once. It was sooo uncomfortable. I mean it actually 
hurt. Interestingly enough, a particular girl in the class kept on 
searching out this chair. She actually enjoyed sitting on it. Can 
you believe that? ; 


How about the desks they tack on? There must be at least 


ten generations of graffiti scrawled onto these appendages. In 
addition to the usual rock groups (I swear I saw Bach on one) 
there is some true humor here. "Beam me up Scotty’ has always 
given me cause to smile. I can visualize Captain Kirk bored out of 
his skull in Poly Sci 21. 


+3 te a 
{ always wondered about those declarations of existence, 


_ things like ‘Mudbone lives,’ or ‘Krog lives.’ Well, after years of 


research, I have discovered the meaning behind these enlightening 
phrases. A few years ago, two rival freshman groups in the Shoe- 
boxes (now renamed La Palace de Chaussure) formed religions 
not unlike the mushroom-martyr cult that kindled Christianity. 
Mudbone and Krog still live in the hearts and minds of many. But 
what causes an otherwise normal student to form a cult for the 
purpose of writing on walls and desks? 

It must be frustration’ and rebellion. For example, when I 
was in boarding school, we had a group of marijuana smokers, 
and a goal: 10,000 bong hits in one room in One year. We called 
ourselves the U.B.A. (United Bongers Association). The next year 
it was NUBA (New), and after that the RUBA (Re). Then i 
graduated (sort of). Each bong was clicked off on a counter, and 
after every 100 bong hits a new member was initiated. The 
initiate did the hundredth hit, signed the official membership list, 
and got his number. His task was then to paint the campus with 
his number (i.e. NUBA 6001) in indelible magic marker. Amaz- 
ingly, the group never got busted up, achieved its goal twice, and 
provided the campus with interesting and colorful graffiti. It was 
an affirmation of our independence from an overbearing disci- 
plinary authority, It was also a great way to remain continually 
zoned throughout high school. 

So if you’re really bored in class, and sick of staring at your 
classmates, just ponder the inevitabilities of your desk... As they 
say in the bathrooms, ‘fake left, and then slide right.’ cal 
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‘Municate to people. 


Vic 


By Vic Ferrari 
So this is Burlington. I think 
’m gonna like it here. I like it so 
at jn fact, that I got a job at 
the University of Vermont. 
professor” of reproduction, I 

ess you could call me “the 
jove doctor.” No, seriously, I 
lied for a position teaching 
reproductive physiology, but I 
was s told I had to have a Ph.D. 
“ph.D.?” I shot back. “I'll forget 
more about reproduction than 
will ever know. Apparently 
ou don’t realize who I am. I’m 
Vic Ferrari.” 

They didn’t hire me, but the 
secretary in the screening com- 
mittee’s office did offer to 
remortgage her house and give 
me the money if-I’d “‘tutor” her. | 
| was booked pretty solid for the 


week, so I gave her the address 


of the “Vic Ferrari Home for 
Unwed Mother’s” in Spokane 


and had her send the money 


there. They’re privately funded, 
and I’m sure they could use the 
cash. 

I went downtown Wednes- 
day night to see what the night 
life was like up here. I headed 
west on Main St. and slipped 
into a place called Hunt’s for a 
couple loads. Some chick hit on 
me right off, and offered me her 
recipe for granola cake with 
alfalfa sprout frosting. Then she 
asked me if I wanted to go back 
to her place and bake one right 
away. “Christ, who are you 
trying to kid?” I yelled at her. 
“I've only been here five min- 
utes; give the other girls a 
chance.” Hey, I realize it’s not 
her fault, because I probably 
raised her estrogen levels to an 
alltime high when she saw me, 
but Vic Ferrari ain’t that, easy. I 
let her buy me a few drinks then 
I split when she went to use the 
bathroom. 

I stopped into Rasputin’s 
after I left Hunt’s, and I ran into 
“Sonny Sixkiller.” I had only 
been in there about ten minutes, 
but already most of the girls in 


ene en ee 


Ae 


there were crowded around my 
table. This guy was drunk, and 


-he kept staring at me from his 


seat at the bar. He was pretty 
upset that all the chicks in there 
were around my table, and he 
was empty-handed. All of a 
sudden he blew his cool and 
pulled a .38 out of his coat, and 
pointed it in my direction. Of 
course, about ten girls threw 
themselves on me to shield me 
from the bullets. It’s kind of a 
natural instinct for them. The 
dirtbag never fired a_ shot, 
though. It’s a good thing he was 
out of there when I finally got 
all those girls off me, because I 
could’ve hurt him bad. Anyway, 


before I did., 


. even bullets are | needed 


ruisin’ With © 


Did anyone see “The Clash’ 


a couple weeks ago?? I used to 
sing for those guys, so of course 
when they flew into Burlington, 
the first thing they did was look 
me up. They asked me to doa 


few songs at the end ot the 
concert for ’ol times sake. I 
agreed to do it at first, but so 
many girls showed up I knew it 
would be a security risk if I went 
through with it. Christ, it coulda 
been another “Kent State.” I got 


some girls together for us after 
_the show, 


though, and we all 
went down to Barton’s Hot Tubs 
and partied until dawn. I 


| managed to get the Clash to the 


| airport in time to catch their 
the bartender called the cops | 


and they aired this guy out 
pretty good over by Nector’s. 
He’s lucky the cops got to him 


flight out that morning, then I 
dumped the girls off at the 
YWCA. I headed the Porsche 
toward home and some much 
sleep. Hey, even Vic 


preferable to the “Ferrari Vital | Ferrari has to sleep sometime. 


Organ Relocator” kick; it’s not 


pretty. 


Cont'd. from p. 39 


a few UVMers, 


boisterously 


yards away from the intended receiver. 

The win did add a real sense of 
jubilation to the post-game parties. Even 
though a loss would have been followed 
by just as much drinking and strained 
crooning, there was something divinely 
charged about the school spirit oozing 
from every brick and vine. I’ve never seen 
anything like it at UVM. For a few 
moments it almost seemed as though the 
game really did matter, like the Big Green 
had won the Rose Bowl or something. 

I wasn’t the only UVM student who 
had made the pilgrimage to Hanover for 
the weekend. I saw many a Catamount on 
a sweatjacket and was introduced to quite 
some even staying in 
the same building that I was. Still, there 
was only one lone voice heard in the 
stadium that day, screaming loud and 
“Go UVM” and 
Catamounts” and it was mine. 


frankly speaking 


Besides, my drugs were starting 
)to wear off. Later. e 


Pigskin. 


“Alright 
e@ 


Well, you all did such a great job satisfying Frank's needs that he 
forgot my needs, namely to have a story from one kindly but 
wayward columnist. He's on vacation, so I figured I'd run some of his 
overflow mail in the section. Thanks for all the letters. Now if I can 
only get him back to the typewriter. 


Dear Mr. Frank Pularcheck: 

A very interesting article 
you have there. I understand 
your feeling of an empty mail- 
box. My roommates, too, receive 
many letters and postcards and 
checks from parents but I seem 
to get nothing. I will say that my 
birthday brought in a few cards 
4 couple of weeks ago, but I 
would rather have them spread 
out and include more than just a 
Signature. However, my need is 
communication. I like to com- 
I enjoy 
é the time to sit down and 
” to someone through a 
letter. But a response would be 

to receive to let me know 

¢ is someone out there 
to my thoughts and 
that do, in fact, exist. A lot of 
my friends have not returned to 
School this year and I have no 
idea what "om are really doing. 
» It gives me a chance to 
However gi h 
People. 


- 


ae and meet more 
ers aré nice to 
oe but we can’t just dwell 
Past acquaintances. You 

4s well move on, meet 


6. new People and appreciate those 


» ate near. As long as they are 
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around town, 
advantage of the personal touch? 


why not take 


—M.N.C. 


wear Frank: 
Hi! You don’t know me, 


I hope this suffices for one ' but I just read your article in the 
piece of mail to be appreciated. Cynic and I just HAD to write to 


Take care. 


Sincerely, 
The Letter Writer 


Dear Frank, 

We need you. At least you 
get bills. The only notices we get 
are from the post office telling 
us to dust out our mailboxes. We 
too are lonely pens searching for 
a pal. Your plea in the Cynic 
struck a familiar chord in our 
hearts and we thought that 


maybe you were the one we’ve 
been searching for all this time. 
We too understand the pain in 
opening an unfilled mailbox; we 
hope that you can fill the empty 
void 
ly await your response. 


in our lives. We eager- 


Sincerely, 
Jeanne and Sue 


OCTOBER 21, 1982 


you. 

First of all, let me introduce 
myself. My name is Alice Stifter, 
I’m from Natick, MA and I now 
live in Davis Hall. 

Your article was very rele- 
vant to me. 
Sarah, rakes in the mail like 
there’s no tomorrow. AND she 
averages 2-3 packages a week. 
I’ve gotten one package since 
I’ve been here, and that was 


My roommate, : 


“I'm askin’ every et to 
quit for 24 hours on Nov. 18th. 
And I'll help you with my‘ Larry 
Hagman Special Stop Smokin’ 
Wrist Snappin’ Red Rubber 
Band: Get one free from your 
American Cancer Society. You 
might just find that not smok- 
ing can be habit-forming 7 


> 


The Great 
American 
Smokeout 


American Cancer Society ¥, 


This space contributed as a public service. 


$45.°° Initial Fee 


LAKESIDE “> 


is starting another 
WINTER SEASON 
by offering you 


UNLIMITED TENNIS 


8 3° a day 


$25.°° a Month prior to 12/1/82 
75 Farrell Road South Burlington, Vt. 05401 
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Can you find the hidden legal terms? 


work from my father. I do the ABATE 
mail list for him instead of ACT OF GOD 
work-study. AGENCY 
Well, cien thought diets ARBITRATION 
now you 
ie aad to fill eae mailbox. BAI LMENT 
Feel free to write back: Alice CAVEAT EMPTOR 
Take Care CONSIDERATION 
Luv Alice DAMAGES 
2 DEED 
Nang 3  DURESS 
VCE EASEMENT 
ESCROW 
Wen F ESTOPPEL 
= FELON 


FRANCHISE 
LIEN 
MARTIAL LAW 
NOVATION 
PATENT 
PRIVITY 
PROBATE 
PROOF 
PROXY 
REMEDY 
SUBPOENA 
SUMMONS 
TORT 
TRUST 
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= — Details of university activities 
are periodically sent to each 
member, and members of the 
: Council are encouraged to ex- 
Candidate Forum press ways in which the univer- 
sity can respond to the needs, 
interests, and concerns of the 
citizens in Vermont, 


What is WORC 


The Women’s -Organization 


The Rising Sun Coalition, 
along with Physicians for Social 
Responsibility, UVM _ Public 
Interest Research Group (UVM- 
PIRG), and the UVM Nuclear, 
Disarmament Coalition, is proud’ 
to announce that there will be a 
forum for candidates of U.S.| and Referral Center is located on 
House entitled ‘Questions on] the third floor balcony in 
War, Defense, and Disarma-| Billings Student Center. The 
ment.” This event will be held in| center is open to all women 
the North Lounge of Billings| interested in learning and 
Student Center at 8:00 p.m. on| becoming involved in women’s 
Wednesday, October 27. Each] issues. The Center has an exten- 
candidate will respond to three | sive collection of books, maga- 
questions, followed by an exten-| zines, and updated files on 
sive question/answer period.| issues such as Women and 
Come see how your prospective | Politics, Sexual Harassment on 
representative feels on these | Campus, and Health Care. 
issues that concern us_ all. The Center organizes activi- 
Admission is free. | ties that will interest the student 


eee ae er ORY, both women and men. 
Vermont Counc! These include speakers, films, 
Meeting 


and workshops, The Center also 
Members of the Vermont 


writes and distributes a news- 
Council of the University of 


letter which is made up of 
national and local issues as well 
Vermont will meet on October 
22 in the Marsh Dining Hall for 


as creative writing. 
WORC is open daily and is 
the annual meeting at the 
university. The ~theme of this 


always looking for new energy. 
Please stop by or call 656-4460. 
Our meetings are Thursdays 
year’s meeting is “Vermont’s | 4 7:00 p.m. in Marsh Lounge, 
Future and the Role UVM Is | Billings. 
Playing in Shaping It.” UVM 
President Lattie F. Coor will 
lead the presentation with the 
assistance of other members of 
the UVM Faculty associated 
with the various colleges and 
schools within the university. 
The Vermont Council is | Basketball Cheerleading 
composed of citizens from every | Try-outs! Interested? Organiza- 
county in the State, who are | tional meeting Oct. 27, 8:00 
elected for a period of two |p.m., Room 118 Patrick. Males 
years, Members serve as a jand females welcome. Support 


direct link between the univer- | UVM athletes! Any questions, 
sity and the people of Vermont. | contact Karen at 862-8465. 


Cheerleading 
Try-outs 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following employers 
must have a credential file set up and must submit-a 
resume, in person, to the Center for Career Development 
on the following dates: 


Oct. 18-22 Oct. 22-28 
G. Fox & Co. Naval Underwater 
Systems Ctr. 


Oct. 25-29 

Arthur Andersen & Co. 
(please fill out. per- 

Peat, Marwick, New England Electric sonal data sheet) 

Mitchell & Co. Harris Corp./ w/resume 

Arthur Young & Co. Bindery Systems Div. Avco Lycoming 

Gallagher, Flynn, 

Crampton & Co. 

1.B.M./Hopewell Jct., 

New York 

Geary Corporation i 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following Graduate 
Schools or Organizations must sign up at the Center for 
Career Development from OCTOBER 25-27: 

U.S. Peace Corps Pace University School of Law 


Analogic Corporation 


Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard 


Pepperdine University 
School of Law 


U. of Rochester Graduate 
School of Management 


Cornell U. Dept. of City 
and Regional Planning 


New England School of Law 


Career Workshops are being conducted by the Career 
Development Staff. See below for further details. 


Date of Workshop Time/Place Title of Workshop 
Mon. 10/25 2-4 pm, CCD “How to Interview’ 

5-7 pm, CCD “How to Prepare a Resume” 
Tues. 10/26 2-4 pm, CCD “How to Prepare a Resume” 
Wed. 10/27 3-5 pm, CCD “How to Interview’ 

5-7 pm, CCD “How to Prepare a Resume” 
Thur. 10/28 2-4 pm, CCD “How to Prepare a Resume” 


CCD, Center for Career Development, is located at 332 S. Prospect St. 


Hunger Walk 


The Champlain Valley Hun- 
ger Walk will take place this 
Saturday, October 23. The ten- 
mile walk begins and ends at St. 
Michael’s College, 
after winding its way through 
downtown Burlington, Battery 
Park, 
Registration starts at 9:15 a.m. 
at the ‘Ross Sports Center on the 
St. Michaels Campus in Winoo- 
ski, Walkers will start at 10:05 
a.m. and joggers will get a head 
start at 10:00 a.m. 

Funds raised will be given to 
the Chittenden Emergency Food 
Shelf and to the many projects 
supported by Church World 


Service and its participating 
agencies. 
For more _ information 


please call Iris Darling, the Walk 
Coordinator, at 863-4139 or 
862-9750. 


Truman 
Scholarship. 


The Harry S. Truman Foun- 
dation is seeking nominations 
for scholarship awards. These 
scholarships are awarded on the 
basis of merit to students who 
will be juniors in September of 
1983, have a demonstrated 
interest in public service, and 
possess outstanding potential for 
leadership in government. One 
scholarship is awarded yearly to 
a nominee in each of the 50 
states, and to as many as 26 


additional nominees. Each scho-- 


larship covers expenses for tui- 
tion, fees, books, and room and 
board, up to a maximum of 
$5,000 annually, and is renew- 
able for up to four years. To be 
eligible, a student must: (1) be 
enrolled as a matriculated stu- 
dent; (2) be a junior pursuing a 
bachelor’s degree as a full-time 
student during the 1983-84 
academic year; (3) have a grade 
point average of at least 3.0 and 
be in the upper fourth of his/her 
class; (4) be a U.S. citizen. 

-To be considered, a student 
must be nominated by the 
University. The University is 
permitted two nominations. 
Nominees need not be residents 
of Vermont. The procedures 
leading to nomination require 
considerable time and effort on 
the part of the student. For 
further information and nomina- 
ting materials, contact one of 
the below before November 9, 
1982. 

Professor Samuel Hand, His- 
tory Dept., 313 Wheeler House; 
Carolyn Perry, History Dept., 
201 Wheeler House, 656-3180; 
Professor Jerry Johnson, 


Abs 
eS 


Winooski, 


and the UVM campus, - 


\~<—_“- oro" ite 


Government Research Center, 
475 Main Street; Elaine Brady, 
Government Research Center, 
475 Main Street, 656-2601. 


Downtown 
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Enginee ing 
Writing Contey 
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The Engineering Educa: 
Committee (Committee 34) ., 
the American Railway Engines, 
ing Association is sponsoring | 


Rotationals 
Student Paper Competition gy 


Senior Class Downtown |; 3 
: ing the 1982-83 academic ye. 
Rotationals will be held Wednes- | ang is inviting college stuagt 


ry 
day night, Oct. 27th. Hourly | to participate. ents 
specials will be offered by the Entry forms are available 
following __ bars: 9-10 Last the head of the Civil Engin se 
Chance; 10-11 Doolins; 11-12 department. Completed Peis 
ct ace hae Finnegans; 1-2 | are due November 15, 1982. The 
at Ales You. Long sleeve | geaqjine for submittal of Paper 
t-shirts will also be sold through- is- January 10) 1983 Per 
out the week at Billings for} 44. inane fe Pn. i 
$7.00. (7) papers. : 


Phi Beta Kappa | ace." Cnaries cnn 


® Railco Multi Construction, Inc. 
Reception 13939 S.W. Edy Road, She. 
Alpha Chapter of Phi Beta 


wood, Oregon 97140 (Ph: 503. 
Kappa (America’s oldest honor- ; 


625-5587). 
ary society) was founded on the 


UVM campus in 1848. It has 4 ° 
functioned continuously for Wildlife 
Association 


these past one hundred and 
thirty-four years. 

There will be a reception on The student chapter of the 
Tuesday, Oct. 26, 7:30 p.m. in | Wildlife Society will be hosting 
the New Faculty Lounge (Sth | series of activities this year, from 
floof Waterman, across from the | monthly _ speakers discussing 
Phi Beta Kappa room) for all | wildlife issues to a weekend of 
students interested in knowing | whale watching on the Cape. 
more about us and our society. Our first event will be a fund- 

Emeritus Corse Professor of | raising movie: The Eigersanction 
English Samuel N. Bogorad will | with Clint Eastwood, October — 
be there to chat about what Phi | 23, 103 Rowell at 7, 9:30 and 
Beta. Kappa membership has | midnight; price $1.50. For more 
meant to him. All interested | information about our events, 
parties — students, faculty, | contact Dave Platte, 864-0329 
friends — are welcome. or call x2684. 


Testing for Tay-Sacks 


Tay-Sachs Disease is a genetic disorder that kills infants by § 
slowly destroying their nervous systems. 
Here are some facts about Tay-Sachs Disease: 
1) It is untreatable and always fatal by 3-5 years of age. , 
2) The affected child will appear normal until about 4-89 
months, when retardation begins. ey 
3) The child loses all abilities — to sit, to crawl, to eat, tog 
smile, to live. a 
4) One in thirty Jews (particularly if descended from Central 
and East European families) is a carrier of Tay-Sachs. Carriers are 
perfectly normal, healthy individuals. a 
5) Only couples where both husband and wife are carriers are 
at risk for producing Tay-Sachs children. With these couples, the¥ 
risk of having a Tay-Sachs child is 25% with each pregnancy. 
6) Because of recent medical breakthroughs, all carriers can 
now be detected through a simple, accurate and inexpensive 
blood test. 
7) It is also now possible to make a diagnosis of Tay-Sachs § 
Disease in the fetus early in pregnancy. This means that Tay-§ 
Sachs is preventable. ' 
The Vermont Tay-Sachs Disease Prevention Program will 
hold a screening on Sunday, October 24, 1982 from 10:00 a.m. 
to 4:00 p.m. at the Vermont-New Hampshire Red Cross Blood 
Center, 32 North Prospect Street, Burlington, All Jews between 
the ages of 18 and 40 should make an effort to attend. Appoint 
ments are appreciated but not necessary. Call 656-4024 for 
appointment or more information, 
There will be a nominal charge of five dollars for students\ 
and $25 for non-students. ; 


ee 


ATTENTION SENIORS! 
If you failed to get 
your picture for the 1983 


yearbook __ taken this 
week, you have one more 
chance — the photo 


grapher will be here one 
more week — Oct. 25-29. 


OH, FORGET IT... NEWTON WAS 
PROBABLY WRONG ANYWAY... 


— ~~ 


S 


: 
2 


{THUR 10/21) { FRI 10/22 


SPORTS 


Soccer - women, at New Hamp 
shire. 3:00 


‘IMISC 


National Alumni Phonathon, base 


~ 


SAT 10/23 


SPORTS 


Volleyball - women, at Northeast 
Invitational. 1 
Field Hockey, Colgate 


ime TBA 
nels) 


[rent of Waterman. 630 ge - men, Boston College 
MEETINGS Cross Country - men, Fasten 


Vermont yeu grated A 
B32, Living/Lear é 


UVM Medieval Club meets 04 
Old Mill. 7:00 


SEMINARS 


Hugh White, Location of Nodulation 
and Nitrogen Fixation Genes on a 
High Molecular Weight Plasmid o, 
R. -meliloti. 12:00. 


Dr. Frederick Auletta, Depot. of 
OB/GYN, UVM. Control of Corpus 
Luteum Function in the Primates: 
Intra-Ovarian Control Mechanisms. 
12:00. 


Cellar Door Coffee Hous 
presents Michael Hurley, origina! 
ond traditional folk music, Slad 
Hall, $1.50 at the door. 9:00 


THEATER 


Lane Series presents Amadeus, 
Flynn Theater, 8:00 


FILM 


_|SA Film, Mean Streets and Big 
Shave and What’s A Nice Girl Like 
You..., BIO6 Angell Lecture Ctr 7.00 


_ 


& 9:30 


THEATER 


Lane Series presents Amadeus, 
Flynn Theater. 8:00 


FILM 


SA Film, The Rockers, BI06 Ange'! 
tecture Cir. 7:00, 9:30 & 12:00. 


Watching you study Dante is Divine 
Comedy indeed! You're in deep water. 
Why not wise up and get Cliffs Notes. 
They'll help you to understand what 
you read, and they give a great 
review. Do us both a favor! The | 
bookstore has the titles you need. 


[LAUGHING IN MY. 
: PILLOW 


- WS, Calligraphy by Rene 
Schall, ot the Church Stree- 


1982 Fall Faculty Show, Coioum 


Gallery, 2nd floor Willianns Hall ; ; 
It’s going to be a long 


winter — so THINK SNOW and 
help keep up the WINTERFEST 
TRADITION!! Applications are 
still available. for Winterfest 
Sub-Committees. Areas include 
Publicity, Special Events, 
Broomball, Campus Sing, 
Recreation and more!! Pick up 
Mca toes now in _the os 


Z Got Ski Fever? A Remedy: Buy a 
7, SUGARBUSH NORTH Pass for on- 
ly $130 and call me in the morning 
Steve McElain 656-3894. 


1973 Saab. EMS rated with 1975 fuel 
injected engine. Mag wheels. No 
tust. Excellent condition. Must be 7 
seen to appreciate. $3,500. Call 7 T-Shirts Professionaly screen 
862-9044 Z printed. For dorms,sororities, frater- 
nities, parties, etc. First quality, ex- 
cellent reputation. Sweats, shorts, 
jerseys, and many others available. 
T.S. Designs, Inc. Student Rep. 
864-0935. 


Car 1980 Mazda GLC wagon. 
Sspeed, AM-FM radio, excellent 
condition. Asking $3,400. Days 
ark 656-3370 evenings 899-4485. 


Superbrau is here. Brew your own 
beer and enjoy the highest quality 
European taste at the lowest price 
possible. Experience it! dist. by 
Spectral Enterprises. Call 864-0935 
for infornation. 


-MISC 


al Food Feasts every Wey 
at 6;00. In ourlington,’ 


vate house, ood vibrations, 
7069 for info. and reservations. 


Skis- Kastle RX Team Slalom, 205 
__ {&n superb condition, $140. Sell with 
_ 0f without Nevada N-77 RH(racing) 7 
bindings, (Bindings NOT for sale 7 
Separately.) Call Ken-864-4881. Y 


Ludwig Drums- 5 piece and Zildjon 7 
‘ymbols. Lots of NEW, ask for Yi 
meet ete se. Call Edat 7 


eiiieeretaeeionedd 


A 


1978 Renault Le Car. 42,000 miles; 
AM-PM cassette, sunroof; a Califor- is 
-~Nia car ‘car. New 1980 engine with 8,000 ~ 
_Mniles, Super for winter. $2,000. Call © 
2-S724 days, and 864-5128 nights. % Lost Brown wallet between L/L 
ees © stroe and gym. Contains all my ID's. 
“987 Volvo 122 station wagon, 
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mMpionshios, Burlington. 1:00 


SUN 10/24 


SPORTS 


Volleyball - women, at Northeast 
Invitational. Time TBA 


MON 10/2 


BREAKFAST 


Provacative and famous William 
Sloane Coffin, Jr., wi\| be G Quest at 
a breakfast’ sponsored - by 
Cooperative Christian Ministry, all 
students and faculty are invited to 
attend, at. Christ Church 
Presbyterian, Redstone Campus 
8:00 


MISC 


National Alumni Phonathon, base- 

nent of Waterman. 6:30 
Reception for Miriam Adams, 
Drawings and Paper Constructions, 
The Gallery, Living/Leaming Ctr 
5:00 


MEETING 


Organizational meeting for Ox 
fam fast. Anthropology Lounge. 
Williams. 3:10 


“HELP WANTED 


i 
cts 


,Hockey Goaltender- needed for ex- 
perienced A_ division - team. 
Guarenteed satisfaction. 


begin immediately. Great after game ; 
parties. Call John or Bruce at % 


658-6244. 


Help Wanted: Personal Care Atten- 
dant for handicapped student. Part- 
time hours. Work-study or hourly 
wage. Call 655-2730, nights or 
Saliax: acd and phe rd om 


Dance Lessons New exercise session 
CENTE DE DANSE in 
Champlain Mill. Starts Mon., Oct. 


25th. Six week session includes 7 
aerobics program, dancersize, early 7 
morning and lunchtime stretch and 7 


conditioning classes. 


Volunteers Needed 


Benefits # 


the 7 


for a study 4 
evaluating the effectiveness ofa § 
7, rent medications used in 


ment of acne, will last: 12: ; 
yy )) safe, effective and freé! Fi f 


2 Leave at Security or call 878-0092 or 4 fo. call the Dermatology 1 ec 
| 658-2760, reward. 656-4570. 
ie <Sibe <a ee 


occer - women, at Boston Col- 
lege. 2:00 


Cross Country - women, at Mass 
2:00 


FILM 


Student Wildlife Association 
presents The Eiger Sanction, with 


MISC 

Champlain Valley Hunger Walk, 
money to benefit Chittenden 
Emergency Food Shelf and 
Church World Service, begins 
and ends at St Michael's Col- 


lint Eastwc Od, 103 Rowell, $1.50 lege, ‘for more info. call Ins Darl 
00, 9:00 & 12:00 ING, 863-4139. Time TBA 
A Film, ier the Money and Run, 
Mars » Science. 2.30, 7:00 


Q. ( 


2° 9U 


FILM 


SA Film, Theater of Blood, B\06 
Angell Lecture Ctr. 7:00 & 9:30 


MISC 


Tay Sach’s Disease Screening ct 
VI-NH Red Cross Blood Ctr., 32 
North Prospect St.; $5.00 charge 
for students, call 656-4024, for 
more info., eatery py Hillel 
Time TBA 

National Alumni Pronathors base 
ment of Waterman. 2:00 


SPEAKER 


Provacative William Sloane Coffin 
will soeck at Shelburne Methodist 
Church, Shelburne. 7:30 


TUES 10/26 


SPORTS 


Field Hockey, at Johnson State 
3:00 


SEMINAR 


Dr. Jeff Strathern, Cold Spring Har- 
bor Laboratories, Cold Spring, NY, 
Control of Mating Type in Yeast, 2r) 
C219, Given Bidg:, sponsored by 
Cell Biology Dept. 12:15 


MISC 


National Alumni Phonathon, base- 
ment of Waterman. 6:30 

Stay Healthy and Happy] 
Semester Series, Stress Manage- 
ment with Nancy Koch of Counsel- 
ing and_ Testing. Austin Main 
Lounge. 7:00 

Building Healthy Relationships 
| Series, Clear Communications with 
| Alice Outwater of Counseling and 
' Testing, CBW Annex, Fireplace 
Lounge.. 7:00 

Keeping a Personal Journal, with Ho! 
Woods, Center for Service Learn- 
ing, third floor conference room, 
4] South Prospect. 4:00 


FILM 


SA Film, American Friend and 
Metamorphosis of Mr. Samsa, 8\06 
Angell Lecture Ctr. 7:00 & 9:30 


MIME 


SA Speakers presents Trent 
Arterberry with an evening of 
Mime, Ira Allen Chapel, S$!.00 
00 : 


Soccer - men, at Dartmouth. 2:00. 


SEMINAR 


Erik. Schaefer, UVM, Action of 
Qholera Toxin on Chinese Hamster 
Ovary Cells, (2m. B203,. Given 

.| Bldg. 12:00 

Dr. Augustus E. DeMaggio, Dar- 
mouth College, Germination in 
Fern Spores: What are the Initial 
Bio-chemical Events?, {rm _ 05, 
Marsh Life Science. 4:10. 


MISC 


» National Alumni Phonathon, base- 
fect! of Waterman. 6:30. — 


FILM 


!English Dept. presents a Collo- 
quium on Cinema, showing of 
film La Grande IHusion, followed by 
discussion. 4:00 


FORUM 


U.S. House Forum; Questions on 
War, Defense; and Disarmament. 
Billings -Ctr., North Lounge, for 
more ‘info call 656-2590 or 
864-0505. 8:00. 


ROTATIONALS 


Downtown Bar Rotationals for the 
senior Class, phone 864-4457 for 
ore info. 9:00 


‘\ 


Purest er Ee a ee ee 


_ Bulimia Nervosa. Do you eat and 
_ deliberately vomit afterwards? UVM | 7 


tudy is offering free treatment for 


= BULIMIA NERVOSA. Call Karen 
‘o the person who stole me ‘Chits 
Notes: You can steal my car, steal my _ 
watch, even steal my date! But to steal 
my Cliffs Notes is a low blow indeed. 
Just because they give a great review 
and make those tough lit — 


EPISCOPAL 
SERVICES 


UL'S CATHEDRAL 
Sundays: 6:00 & 10:15 a.m. 
5:30 p.m. 
© * Por ridés & Ehforthation: 
The Rev. Canon Scott W. Baldwin 
0471 of 65) 4 
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Skealear 
eet mg art ened 
f 
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Killington Slopes 
Open For Ski Season 


| JUST IN 
CASE YOU 
HAVEN'T HEARD 
= tii THEY RE 
% wt SKIING 
IN 
| KILLINGTON 


=P ARKAS 


°C. B. Sports 

Roffe 

Descente 

Powderhorn $70-$230 
Gerry | 

Swingwest 

White Mtn. Down’ 


ge “ ee 
Peon eT a ld on, alk alles ee Fh ie og 
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SWEATERS _X-COUNTRY 


by: Rossignol 
Demetre “era 
> C.B. Sports Adidas 
Meister Exel 
Lido Alfa 
Obermeyer Haugen 


Deans BOOTS 
John Meyer : BOOT 
y: 
eos Nordica 
Dolomite 
Lange 
Salomon 


seme Aa ener | 4 
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So 


j | | 2rd from: Es 


RE RERS 


re Ut 


=s 
Sse 


Wk SS 


, | Williston Rd 


ft Oe EE PD 


eaten ut vain sini wet Paid 


y; LH Smugglers’ Notch and Bolton Valley 
< i ; will be here on Saturday from 1O-S. 


. Af 


34s 


Rossignol 
Dynastar 


Blizzard $60-$31 5 


-Kastle 


Kneissl 
Olin 
K2 


$60-$319 
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Quarts Confrotied tuning 


re 
FM O60 008 10 aA 


Serles | Sold and serviced at JCPenney. 


Only 549.80 


Save *320 on MCS Series: 
45 watt stereo package. 


If purchased separately, would be 869.80. MCS Series® package 
includes a 45 watt receiver with synthesized quartz lock tuning; 
electronic touch control, 6 AM and FM memory preset stations, 
digital frequency readout; direct drive, single play, semi-automatic 
turntable with DC Servo motor, strobe light; two 3-way bass reflex 
speakers with 10” woofer. #3249/6603/8229 


45 watts RMS minimum per channel, 2 channels driven at 
8 ohms, 20-20,000 Hz with not more than 0.02% total JCPenney 


harmonic distortion. 


JCPenney 


Downtown Burlington 


Open Monday thru Friday 9:30am-9pm, Saturday 9:30am-5:30pm, Sunday 12-Spm §-@ 


oe 


Cree 


'y Dan Williams 
The arrival of Halloween holds 
special significance for enthusiasts of 
cinematic schlock. Every October, 
without fail, theaters forsake more 
substantial fare and bombard the 
screen with a variety of grisly horror 
films. Although often stylistically ragg- 
_ ed and lacking in focus, these films 
____ possess a broad visceral appeal that 
__-___keeps their audience coming back for 
‘ more. Everyone from teenyboppers to 
_ grandmothers are currently lining up 
to see the likes of Halloween 3, while 
local theater owners gleefully rake in 
____ the profits. 
Although most horror films exist 
______ solely for the purpose of scaring their 
_ audience, past Halloweens have 
brought efforts that have pumped 
_ some much-needed vitality into this 
erworked genre. 1979's The 
Shangeling brought fresh ideas to the 


‘ah ae 


engulfing the viewer in its 


ve chiller that masterfully 
mse and satire. John 
's Dracula gave new life to the 
nd fangs saga, and John 
_ Carpenter's Halloween was a classic 
low-budget exercise in terror. 

Unfortunately, no films of this 


_ caliber are’ currently in circulation. 
__ Resorting to disgusting special effects 
__ and the lamest of narratives, this year’s 
horror films are unconvincing and 
__unscary. Heavily reliant on gore, they 
_ attempt to make up in shock value 
_ what they lack in originality. 
_ A perfect example of this trend is 
“45 Dino DeLaurentiis’ Amityville Il: The 
_ Possession. DeLaurentiis’, the pro- 
7 ducer responsible forsuch golden 
_ turkeys as King Kong and The Other 
__ Side of Midright, has truly sunk to 
‘few depths in his first foray into the 
horror genre. Although 1979’s The 
Amityville Horror was certainly no 
prize, it was a work of art compared to 
_ this excessive piece of trash. 
_____ The film opens as Burt (Rocky) 
; Young moves his family to a quiet 
house in the suburbs. Hoping to 
.__ alleviate familial problems in this rustic 


ms = THE VERMONT CYNIC 


haunted house story while 
1 DePalma’s Dressed to Kill: 


a — 


setting, Young painfully discovers that * 


his new home is no bargain. Blood runs 
from the faucet. Strange accidents oc- 
cur. The plot is further complicated as 
Young's teenage son (Jack Magner) 
begins to receive messages from Satan 


through his Sony headphones. “Why 


don’t you kill those pigs?” the disem- 
bodied voice intones. Heeding this ad- 
vice, the boy blows away his entire 
family in one of the most poorly handl- 


ed and tasteless spectacles since David \ 


Warner lost his head to a flying sheet 


_ of glass in The Omen. The film then 


degenerates into a scene-by-scene 
ripoff of The Exorcist as embattled 
priest James Olson tries to free the boy 
from the clutches of evil. Suffice to 
say, the demon is eventually cast out, 
but not before the audience is sub- 
jugated to an exorcism scene 


highlighted by an imploding head. | 


Nice touch, Dino. Those boys in 
special effects get better with every 
movie, don't.they? 
Although well-constructed and ade- 
quately acted, Amityville Il is brought 


down by the repellent nature of its nar-. 


rative. The first hour is no more scary 
than a Disney trailer. Doors slam, mir- 
rors break, and flies swarm to the win- 
dow in order to establish that this is an 


evil house. The film invites us to iden- 
tify with the problems of this average 
American family in dealing with this. 


phenomena, and then, when resolutio 
is in sight, obliterates them i 


blown apart with a 12-gauge. © 


Friedkin’s The Exorcist, have been sub- 
dued in their focus, Amityville 1 


-wallows in its vulgarity. Form. is{ 


replaced by extraneous gore, suspense 
becomes secondary to lurid special aef- 
fects. Although genuinely chilling at 
times, the film amounts to little more 
than a mindless celebration of violence 
solely for its own sake. 

Publications as diverse as Film Com- 
ment and People magazine have lauded 
director John Carpenter as an heir to 
Hitchcock’s throne. Although I have 
found these claims to be a bit far- 


fetched, the man certainly knows how 
to generate suspense, a quality used to} | 
good effect if his Halloween and The 


Fog. 


While last summer's The Thing was an 


OCTOBER 28, 1982 


Amityville II dispenses with th 

careful treatment essential for this ty 
of film. While previous demonic 
possession movies, like William 


\ 
iA 4 4 
Sadly, Carpenter’s recent work has x 
done much to destroy this reputation. 


POOP 910 1 BP 0 Ae 
SOIC ATO 
unispired textbook of gross-out effects, 
his lates effort, Halloween 3: Season of 
the Witch is a disjointed, ludicrous, 
and unscary mess. 

Halloween 3 dispenses with the story 
line established in its two predecessors, 
in other words, no more Jamie Lee 
Curtis, Donald Pleasance, or that 
maniac on the loose The Bogeyman. 
Despite these changes and the inclusion 
of a new director (somebody named 
Tommy Lee Wallace) Halloween 3 is 
still very much a John Carpenter pro- 
duction. Still heavily derivative of Hit- 
chcock, Carpenter tries to emulate the 
master through the films pacing and at- 
mospheric work, It doesn’t work. I've 
seen reruns of Bewitched that have 
been more frightening. 


Centering on a fiendish plan for 
world destruction, Halloween 3 is 
laden with one of the most 
preposterous plots in recent memory. 
For no clear reason, a demented Hallo- — 
ween mask-manufacturer (Dan 
O’Herlihy) has a 


iy 
ETO 


homing device in order to bring about 
Armageddon on Halloween Night. Ac- 
cording to his grand design, trick-or- 
treaters wearing his masks would turn 
into locust-spewing mutants who 
would in turn’ decimate the remainig 
population. When a conscientious doc- 
tor (Tom Atkins) stumbles across this 
ghastly scheme, he attempts to stop it 
before too late. Travelling to the com- 
pany’s plant with airheaded girlfriend 
in tow, Atkins quickly uncovers the 
truth despite security precautions that 
would make G. Gordon Liddy blush. é 
Working against time to spread the 3 
news, the meddlesome MD is pursued . 
by an army of malevolent clones. ee 
Bodies drop like flies. Undaunted, he 
destroys the factory scant minutes 
before the implementation of this 
dastardly plan. If this story sounds | 
ridiculous to you, you're getting the 
point. 
Forsaking the tightly constructed 
narrative of the previous “Halloween” Z 
movies, Halloween 3 plods along at a ; 
lumbering pace. To obscure the inade- 
quacies of the script, Carpenter and 
Wallace employ nearly every cliche 
_the horror genre, to bad effe 

O'Herlihy does his best Bela Lugose L 
jf trying to appear deranged; he cc 


Lees 


ill-conceived film Halloween 3 - 
‘|disappointing effort from Carpent 
‘tPerhaps he has rested on his cri 
jlaurels too long. : oo 
Although these films are primarily 
\concerned with entertaining, not il- 
\luminating, they can clearly be produc- 
ed with much more finesse. Most : 
(classics of the horror genre have suc- 
eeded because~ they have left their 

most horrifying elements to the im- 

agination of the viewer. Alfred Hit- 

chcock’s Psycho features a shower 

murder that is brutal in its intensity. As 

Anthony Perkins slices Janet Leigh to 

ribbons, you never once see the knife 

touch her flesh. If Hitchcock could 
fabricate terror solely through 
Photography and editing, contem- 

porary directors should be able to pro- 

duce efforts that are less reliant on the 

gruesome and obvious, In utilizing sén- 
sationalism to overshadow a lack of 


evaere 
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A good idea was given a shot in the arm this last 
Monday, when visiting peace activist Reverend Sloane 
Coffin endorsed a plan first hatched by Reverend William 
Hollister of UVM’s Christ Church. The Plan, which is being 
talked about by faculty members from a slew of academic 
departments, would create an interdisciplinary course in 


Affirmative Action 


Furthermore, the commit- | ei. a 


To the Editor: 


the Cynic, 


I would, however, appre- 
ciate your printing this letter to 
clarify and separate the opinions 
of the Chair of the Search 
Committee from the final action 


of the Search Committee. 


I am writing as a member of 


Walter.” 
The Chair of the Search 


Committee is, of course, entitled 
to his opinion, but it should not 
reflect the action or feeling of 
the committee. The other two 


candidates were superbly quali-, 
fied for the position. Of course’ 


EDITORS 


In Chief: Eric Schwarz 
Managing: Caroline Kurrus 
Business: Greg Hebert 
Advertising: Craig Caswell 


peace studies to be taught by professors from several ‘that committee. We were direc- they Peas not considered News: Justine Kaplan 
different fields. Eventually, the plan’s backers hope, stu- ted to present three candidates pian ms mah by be pals ae 
dent interest will spur the University to offering a minor or to President Coor with pros and : y ~ ates pia S Se 
ee cons for each one BUT NOT TC. WOME: 8 Den eae 
major in the field. RANK THEM Sincerely, Photo: Chris Gee, 


The need for a course is clear, Education about the 


John Decker 


In your October 21 issue, te never unanimously chose . aes 
the article on Affirmative Action Strong as the “best possible CVermc ° He 
*. is indeed a credit both to the Person” or indicated that “no- ynic es 
& reporter, Sophy Chaffee, and to body else is or was equal to ae 


Ruth M. Frink 
Layout: Deborah Porter a 
Graphics: Ali Curran . 
Copy: Lynn Cline, ; 
Harry Eastman 
Cynnie Wheeler 


threat of nuclear war and the underlying need for more 
constructive thought on ways to achieve stable peace is 
crucial. The chance to learn about the physics of nuclear 
weapons, the economics of their production and deploy- 
ment, the geography of their proliferation and the history 
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Miller Frightening 


don’t believe in.” “Those long- 


To the Editors: haired, unwashed, pimply pro- 


After reading last week 


of their development is truly exciting. ‘ ; Mee _testors?”” But you say the 
The meeting between interested members of the Rober plies Ins article: It’s purpose of your essay “‘is not to ee 
eka ; My Turn,” I felt first totally make anyone chan thei WRITERS 
faculty and Coffin did, though, bring out an interesting disgusted, then a bit sorry for pabits.” M/ ge eir 


dilemma. The New York minister urged the faculty to be 
the vanguard of a new era of campus activism by promoting 
the peace studies idea. 

Any academic idea takes awhile to gain acceptance at 
any University and this fledgling plan will be no exception, 


Robert Miller, but finally just 
plain frightened. Even after four 
years of university education, 
the inability for rational thought 
and the spirit of racism can 


So what then? Do you feel 
intimidated? Are you looking 
for a scapegoat to vent your 
insecurities? Yes, Burlington is a 
“liberal think tank,” but that 


NEWS 
Lynn Cline, Sophy Chaffee, Pam 
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Let us be careful that this waiting period is used to find out prevail, we) _ should be an intellectual chal- Benson, Mathias Dubilier; Mique 
the student demand for this type of course. It would be ‘5 I Ee I'm rey aie a lenge to an educated, conserva- Herta tig wrinie: Colin | 
troublesome if the faculty attempted to lead the students e group that provoked him to tive thinker like you, not some- | 70 ¢""™@ 00078 orter, Kirt 

: write the article, since I stand thing to fear Vogel. 
to this knowledge only to have the younger generation against nuclear power, I eat bean Aes ie A he el 
refuse to drink. sprouts on occasion, and my VW at applets piel 2) c4 P= 


of shipping off all the “hippies 
and yippies” to a giant bean 
sprout farm is beginning to 
sound like Europe in WW II, 
so I suggest, Robert, that you 
try to understand exactly why 
people: who think differently 
from you make you nervous, 
and instead of venting your 
emotions in the form of incoher- 
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Miller Misconceives UVM 


To the Editor: 


Andy Cook, Harry Eastman, Gor- 
don Jones, Michael Sagansky. 


ARTS 


Asst. editor Janice Cable, Susan Bar- 
num, Dave Gravelle, Ben Indek, - 
Jayne Kennedy, Jim Louderback, 
Dan Williams. 


sports a “Question Authority” 
bumper sticker, I don’t, how- 
ever, have long hair or pimples, 
and I shower in the mornings. (1 
do have a hippyish Guatemala 
shirt — does that count?) 

“ve had enough,” he 
declares, Exactly what have you 
had enough of, Robert? “No 
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I’m happy to hear that you 
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conception (that the university 
was in the “beautiful green 


to it often, and remember that 
Musicians United for Safe Ener- 
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Re: Robert Miller’s article enjoy the No Nukes album, as Nukes” demonstrations? But ent emotional letters to the Besse 
A “It’s My Turn,” Oct. 21,1982. almost every song deals with you Say you “believe in a Cynic, try smashing some dishes. Frank: Pularchepk, Robert gai 
oe Well, you certainly started either the nuclear arms or person’s constitutional rights to MattiCohen PHOTOGRAPHERS 
aS your stay at UVM with a mis- nuclear power issues, Listen speak out against what they 315 North St. OG 


Chris Bentley, Bill Foerderer, Sam 
Gimple, Darragh Lambert, Holly 
McDonald, Jenny O'Hara, Jennifer 


f mountains”), and it appears to gy (M.U.S,E.) donated $500 
Ny; me that you are intent on dollars to Burlington Friends of kr beg! Glenn Russell, Jody 
13 leaving on a firm foundation of Safe Energy. I hope you got to : : nec Alison Tracy, Alex | — 
ae the same. see the movie of the same name Mid-Year Election Explored edit 1 
Meat In your article you propose shown on campus this month, as 

=p: eprueiin yet ne os ae $50 of fee! proceeds were, The 1982 midterm elections are upon us. It is a critical election in that ADVERTISING /LAYOUT 
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identify any problem. You state 
that you “believe in a person’s 
constitutional rights to speak 
out against what they don’t 


sive movement in Vermont by 


donated to the Vermont Yankee 
Decommissioning Alliance 
(V.Y.D.A.) 

You are entitled to your 


our city, state and country, in a 
realistic and. sensible manner, 


Americans will have the opportunity to either reaffirm the conser- 
vative policies of the Reagan Administration or chart a new course. In 
either case, it appears that the 1982 elections have developed into a 
referendum on the Republican Party and its economic program in par- 


try can no longer afford to stay the course, for it is a dangerous one. It 


Greg Beldock, Marion Bradley, 
James Bush, Tim Curtis, Deborah 
Porter, Cindy Whitman. 


i) beli in.” yet you chastise and opinion, as are we. This is Boulet LAYOUT 
Bri cc ea ia : dj 2 Gees, This i : fond} The Reagan Administration's economic program has proven to be Kristen - Bosse. Colleen (Gane 
ae stereotype people (accor ing; tooovous,” Tnis 1s puarsnte Loe an uncompromising failure. It is unfair to most Americans, particular- Lyn Muller, Brad Gelineau, Donna 
nae their culinary tastes and bathing the constitution. All that I’m ly brutal to women and minorities, and riddled with contradictions. In Fellows~-Sharon. Merrell tae 
mat habits?) for doing just that, You’ asking is that maybe we can deal the worst economic conditions since the Great Depression, President Motion: Robin Richardson Andree 
ied attempt to belittle the progres- with problems that are facing Reagan is urging us to “hang in there” and stay the course. This coun- Wala 
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centering on the nuclear power/ 
arms issues, but you ignore the 
fact that 177 out of 195 Ver- 
mont towns voted in favor of a 


Good stuff, huh? 
I would like to invite you to 
visit the offices of the Rising 


must be changed. 


In 1980 Ronald Reagan asked the American people, “Are you better 
off now than you were four years ago?” This administration deserves 
to be judged by its own words It is only fair to raise that question 
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frat freeze on the production, testing Sun Coalition, UVM _ Public again. The current recession suggests that we are in deep trouble, trou- Halpin, Chun re A i ce 
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ae pons. You ignore the fact that (UVM-PIRG), or UVM Nuclear enacted. ne q ¥ = 
ar every Vermont congressman is a Disarmament Coalition, to talk When the President hits the campaign trail in support of Republican CARTOONS ‘ 3 
eat strong supporter of the Ken- with us, Maybe then you can candidates, he engages in the politics of blame, contending that he has Milt Sick a 
aes nedy/Hatfield freeze bill (the formulate an opinion of us with inherited the present recession from Jimmy Carter and the Democratic SE MaTIES 4 
2 ‘ congressman to whom you refer a bit more foundation than was Party. This is a basic misrepresentation of fact. Although a recession BUSINESS = 
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TAKE FIVE 


Five Shrimp for 99¢ and special drink prices - during Happy Hour! 


y Hour at The Radisson. Every Monday through Friday from 
4-7 p.m. our Spectators Lounge is featuring house- 
draft beer for only 99¢...fruit daiquiris for *1.39... shrimp for 25¢ (each) or 5 for 


brand drinks, house wine and 


99¢ (served with cocktail sauce).. .complimentary hor’s d’oeuvres 
at the bar. Happy Hour at The Spectators Lounge... 
you might take five — and then some. 
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Reverend aspeeenyey : FREE FOR ALL 


It’s our Eighth Annual Winter Open House 
Saturday, October 30,9 am-5 pml. ©, 


sports OVER $2000 IN 44 
q , FREE PRIZE ¢ 
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soccer Cats’ playoff 
hopes last Saturday at 
Centennial Field. 18 
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Amadeus reviewed 2A 
FREE WITH YOUR PURCHASES. 


Asimov returns TO BUY ANY: GET A FREE: 
SCIENCE fiction De: Parka Hat ( Mews, Meister, or Jay) 
Ski. Lifetime SkiCare and Maintenance 
Boots Pair of Poles 
fi t Piha a an heed Beat a 
armup or Stretch pant portaround Long Underw 
The alligators at the WITH ANY PURCHASE OVER $150 YOU GET A FREE 
Charles River in Boston 33 DAY LIFT TICKET AT SUGARBUSH A $23 VALUE! 


(LIMIT— ONE PER CUSTOMER) 


Sale items or other discounts do not apply. 
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DOOR PRIZE____ eC SSSCSFfFSCMFSFSCMSVALEE 
Stowe Weekend for 2** $275 


cl a Si ig 1 eds Rossignol STS Skis 
se Dolomite Delta Flex Boots 
CB Down Parka 
Gerry Parka 
Roffe Parka 
Marker M35 Bindings 
Demetre Sweater 
Head Sweater 
Bogner Sweater & Matching Hat 
2 Pair Carrera Goggles 
2 Pair Scott Goggles 
2 Allen A Turtlenecks 
5 Full Day Tickets at Sugarbush each $23 
10 Full Day Tickets at Killington each $24 


No purchase necessary, need not be present fo win.,Limit: One prize per customer. 
**Stowe Weekend includes 2 days of skiing, 2 nights of lodging at the Mountain Inn— fortwo people! 


°83 SKI PREVIEWS 
Talk with manufacturers’ reps and find out about the New Air 
System Boot from Nordica and the new Lacroix soft carbon ski 
(see why it’s a great value, even at $435!) 


TALK SKIING WITH TOP PROS 


Peter Dodge (top money winner in the Peugot Racing Tour) 
and Geoff Bruce, former Olympian and an Olin sponsored racer, 
will answer your questions and autograph posters. Check out 
their equipment— all of it will be here! 


Free Refreshments Coffee, cider, donuts, and more! g5 Main Street 
Oct. 30 Open House at Burlington Store Only 862-2282 
Mon & Fa. 930-9 
Tues: Thurs 9 30-6 
Sat 9-5 
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The Downhill Edge Waitstield 


Free Parking Behind Store RxAwiaam 


496 3887 


Bill Foerderer 
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Snelling, Kunin, Guest, Stafford: Vis a Vis 


Gubernatorial 


By Sophy Chaffee 
and Kirt Vogel 

No matter who is victorious in next Tuesday’s gubernatorial 
race, the race will be an historic one. If incumbent Governor 
Richard Snelling retains his seat, he will be Vermont’s first 
governor to be elected for four consecutive terms. If Democrat 
Lieutenant Governor Madeleine Kunin captures the victory, she 
will be Vermont’s first woman governor. 

The race pits two relative moderates against each other, both 
of whom have worked their way through the state hierarchy 
beginning as state representatives and moving up to strategic 
leadership positions in the house (Snelling as House Majority 
Leader, Kunin as Chairman of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee). 

As the campaign nears its climax, the newest election contro- 
versy is over the question of raising Vermont’s drinking age. 
Snelling, who last spring vetoed a bill which would have increased 
the drinking age to 19, believes the problem to have social, not 
age-related origins, and proposes that the percent of alcohol 
allowable for drivers be lowered. He said in an October Forum in 


- Burlington, “I don’t think the colleges deal well with drinking 


and driving.” 

Kunin proposes raising the drinking age to at least 19 and 
preferably to 21 which, she stated at the same debate, ‘“‘will 
provide a simple solution which will produce results,” 


The two are most divided philosophically on issues concern- 
ing Vermont economics. Snelling, described as fiscally conserva- 
tive, has devoted much of his three terms in Montpelier to creat- 


_ ing an appealing climate to lure businesses into Vermont. He 


points to recent figures showing Vermont’s unemployment level 
at 5.7 percent as evidence of his success. 


Kunin has attacked Snelling for allowing Vermont to be 


developed unevenly and unequally. She opposes Reaganomics 
because it cuts into funds for important social programs, especial- 
ly education, 

The Lt. Governor hopes to attract new job markets to 
Vermont by increasing state wages. She also proposes that her 
New England Market System, a New England-wide distribution 
network, would allow Vermont to produce and export more 
food, resulting in less reliance on other states for agricultural 


needs, 
Snelling contends that his business background gives him an 


edge over Kunin because, as he has said, “with a small business 
background, I know the limits of the private sector.’’ He has 
worked both in-state as the founder and president of Shelburne 
Industries and out-of-state as a corporate executive in Boston and 
Philadelphia. 

Kunin believes that her background as a journalist, mother 
and college professor gives her an advantage as governor, she 
revealed Monday night, because she has a stronger link with the 
people and is a ““more rounded” politician. 

The gubernatorial race is also being entered by two other 
candidates. John Buttolph, a business executive of Morrisville, is 
running as a Libertarian candidate and energy consultant, Richard 
Gottlieb of Guilford, is representing the Liberty Union party. 


‘Vermont Student 


Assistance 


Kunin 

Q. — The Vermont branch of the 
National Education Association 
has refused to support either 
candidate for governor claiming 
that there is little appreciable 
difference between yourself and 
incumbent Snelling. How do you 
feel about this? 

A. — As far as higher education, 
I differ with Dick Snelling. | feel 
it’s about time we look at the 
tuition increases at both Univer- 
sities and state colleges and find 
a way to keep those somewhat 
lower than the rate of inflation, 
I’m afraid we are _ keeping 
Vermonters from applying to 
the University of Vermont. 
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Programs fill the gap for many, 
many students and I’m a strong 
supporter of them — and have 
been as chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee in the 
House — but I’m also concerned 
about the high tuition. I think 
gradually my priority, in con- 
trast to Dick Snelling, will be to 
gradually increase the state’s 
share for higher education, again 
you can’t do it in one fell swoop 
but the state’s contribution has 
been declining since he’s been 


_ governor and I think we’ve got 


to slowly turn that around and 
increase that level of support. 

Q. — Where do you see this 
money coming from? 

A, — Well revenues grow in good 
times, and with a strong eco- 
nomy it will come from the 
natural growth of the economy, 
There is a lot of flexibility in a 
budget and it depends where 
you put your priorities, That’s 
one of the decisions you have to 
make as governor as you con 
struct the budget to reeommenc 
to the legislature, As I indicatec 
it wouldn’t be a dramatic shift in 
one year so it wouldn’t take a 
tax increase, but it would 
be a relative increase relative to 


everything else in the budget. 

Q. — Governor Snelling claims 
he has been on the same plat- 
form with you numerous times, 
and that the two of you will 
have what he calls a debate on 
educational TV. He said that 
“one on One debates seem to be 
somebody’s new _ invention.” 
What do you think about this 
whole debate controversy? 

A, — Well, I think he’s basically 
avoided debates and he’s avoided 
being on the same platform with 
me to face the issues with the 
voters, There have been a lot of 
no shows, a lot of empty chairs, 
and the question isn’t whether 
that’s a problem for me; it’s a 
question of whether the people 


cont'd. on p. 14 


Snelling 


Q. — The Vermont branch of the 
National Education Association 
has refused to support either 
candidate for governor, claiming 
that there is little appreciable 
difference between Lt. Governor 
Kunin and yourself. How do you 
feel about this statement? 

.A. — Instead of saying bad 


things about both of us, they’ 


said good things, They said both 
of us were friends of education. 
That has been the highest 
priority during my six years as 


Governor, My support for higher 
education has been the strongest 


in 15 years. In the last two years 
alone state support to UVM 
increased 23%, 

Q. — Yet in-state students at 
UVM have faced a 20% tuition 
hike this year, and it sounds like 
they’re going to be facing a 14% 
one next year. The percentage of 
the University budget the state 
pays is lower than in other 
states. What is your view of the 
University/State relationship in 
view of that? 

A. — Well, in the first place the 
State has nothing to do with 
determining the cost (not the 
price charged) of education at 
UVM which is higher than 
at state universities elsewhere in 
New England, It is most impor- 
tant to understand that although 
Vermont support for UVM is a 
smaller percent.of its budget 
than is true in some other states, 
the mix of the educational costs 
of UVM is also quite different 
than in other places. We have a 
very expensive and good medical 
college and when those costs are 
added in, of course, the State’s 
share is considerably less, Also, 


‘Vermont maintains a large num- 


ber of colleges for a tiny state. 
Finally, Vermont has the 
strongest scholarship program in 
the U.S.: the Vermont Student 
Assistance, 
policy of the 


cont'd. on p 


S ena te By Eric Schwarz 


The race for Vermont’s United States Senate seat now held 
by Robert Stafford has evolved as the closest fought of the 
statewide elections to be decided next Tuesday. Democratic 
challenger James Guest is mounting an aggressive non-stop 


campaign. which, by most accounts, has pulled him within a few 


percentage points of his Republican opponent. 

The two major Party candidates have struggled throughout 
che fall to gain the allegiance of Vermont’s major voting constj- 
tuencies, The bloodiest battle has been for the support of the 
state’s environmentalists, 

Stafford is the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Environment and Public Works and he has the support of an 


impressive array of liberal environmental groups who see his — 


position of leadership as a necessary check to the environmental 
policies of the Reagan administration and a conservative Senate. 
Many Vermont environmentalists, however, havé gone on 
record disagreeing with the national groups and saying that they 
support Guest’s views on a broader range of issues. UVM Environ- 


| mental Studies professor Carl Reidel gained national attention in 


September when he wrote a stinging letter to Wally Henry of the 
Vermont League of Conservation Voters challenging the group’s 
support of Stafford. 

Most recently, the battle has been fought between educators, 
Stafford has the endorsement of the National Education Associa- 
tion which represents most of the state’s teachers; but Guest has 
received financial support and an endorsement from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. a 

Yesterday, Wednesday, Stafford held a press conference at 


_ Trinity College in Burlington to introduce ten educational leaders 


who had thrown their support to him. 
The speakers pointed to Stafford’s work to save the Guarau- 


teed Student Loan program from substantial cutbacks supported — 


by the Reagan administration and his leadership on the Senate’s 


override of the President’s veto of the 1982 supplemental appro- ‘4 
This last action saved $217 million for higher 


priation bill. 
education loan and grant programs. 
Also running for the Senate seat is Libertarian Bo Adlerbert, 


2 


Citizen’s Party candidate lom Laskaris, Liberty Union representa 


tive Jerry Levy and Independent Michael Hackett. 

Laskaris and Levy have been running aggressive campaigns 
and any significant success they have will be a drain on the 
natural constituencies of Guest, making any upset of Stafford 
slightly less likely. 


Guest 


nuclear ‘veapons as the most 


nuclear war is something that 
while, while waiting for this 
being polluted right now. Don't 


needed from a potential problem 


urgent im. :diate priority. Yet 
' could happen an hour from now, 


a day from now, a week from 
now, or possibly never. Mean- 


you think a shift in priorities is 


Q. — You state that stopping the 
further growth in the number of 


nuclear war, our environment is — 


| Stafford 


My policy and the | 
legislature is | 
getting money to students who | 


Q — You’ve been known as a 
peace-maker and an advocate of 
the nuclear freeze. Yet you 
voted for the MX missile, and 
the B-1 bomber, and the neutron 
bomb. How do you justify this 
discrepancy? 


' A, — I don’t know how this ever 


got going the way it is, because 
there is not any such thing as a 
neutron bomb, There are some 
artillery shells and _ tactical 
nuclear weapons stored in this 
country that do contain what 
you call the neutron bomb. But 
we don’t have any bombs in the 
form of large missiles for strate- 


gic use, or for carrying in air- 
planes. The MX missile I voted 
against producing, We don’t 


know what to do with it, so the — 


last time that came up, I voted 
against it, 
Now the B-1 bomber I have 
cont'd, on p. 11 
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to a current one? 
A. — There are a lot of current 
problems, the environment is 
one of. them, Social Security is 
one of them, the whole state of 
the economy is one of them, 
people being out of work is one 
of them, but we shouldn’t just — 
concentrate on the immediate 
problems and exclude something — 
like the danger of nuclear war, 
That is the ultimate issue. All 
these other issues 
cont'd on p. 11 
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By Micque Glitman 
and Pam Benson 


November 2 will mean more 
than gubernatorial, US. Senate, 
and U.S. House elections, Can- 
didates for the Vermont Senate 
~ and Vermont House will also be 
appearing on the ballot alongside 
the “bigger” names. 

Vermont senate candidates 
from Chittenden county and 
Vermont legislature candidates 
from districts 7-2 and 7-3 were 
asked what they saw as the 
major concerns of their districts 
and what they wanted to achieve 
in Montpelier. (Districts 7-3 is 
composed of Burlington Ward 1, 
which includes Main Campus, 
Living Learning, Marsh, Austin 
and Tupper. District 7-2 con- 
tains Harris Millis and Redstone 
Campus and all but a small 
portion of Burlington Ward 6.) 

HOUSE DISTRICT 7-3 
Alice Bassett, Democrat 

Bassett says one of her main 
‘concerns is “the control of 
health care costs,” and would 
like to see, as she said, “‘more 

emphasis placed on _ preven- 
tion of illness.”’ She would build 
on the already proposed “Inde- 
pendence Fund which would 
give grants of money to groups 
with innovative ideas about how 
to keep, particularly elderly 
people, out of nursing homes.” 
Bassett is interested in mea- 
sures that would “get at the 


a 
MARKETPLACE CENTER 


The Chittenden County Race 
PEAR Ce ae 


roots of crime and also [those 

that would] help victims of 

crime. 

Arthur Bloomberg, Democrat 
Bloomberg said that the 


Burlington school system is not 


getting its fair share from the 
Vermont aid to education pro- 
gram. He’s introduced several 
revenue-sharing proposals to ease 
this problem, He said he would 
like to see “the creation of 
enterprise zones to promote jobs 
and spur economic develop- 
ment.” He would “institute 
stronger penalties for those 
driving while intoxicated.” 

SENATE, DEMOCRATS AND 


CITIZEN PARTY 
Tom Crowley, Democrat 


Crowley mentioned that he . 


was instrumental in instituting 
‘crime stoppers’ in Chittenden 
county and would like to 
introduce tougher crime legisla- 
tion. He plans on “‘staying.in the 
area where [he] has the most 
expertise!” He’s worked on the 
Transportation committee of the 
Vermont senate for the past 12 
years. He said his “particular 
thrust would be getting our road 
transportation system back into 
shape. The majority of people 
don’t realize the importance of 
roads in Vermont.” 

As for the changes he plans 
on instituting in the Vermont 
senate, Crowley said, “I’m not 
naive enough after 16 years to 
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say to you that I’m going to go 
to Montpelier and do this and do 
that and do this.” 
Lorraine Graham, Democrat 
Graham said she saw medi- 
cal costs as a major concern. of 
Chittenden county as well as the 
rest of the state. She said she 
plans on “‘sponsoring legislation 


. for medical costs containment.” 


This proposal, “‘would be similar 
to the Maryland bill [which] has 
proven the fact that it has 
reduced the escalating cost of 
medical care by two to six 
percent, and I think we can 
accomplish that in Vermont.” 

She is also a strong support- 
er of diversion programs for 
juvenile crime. 
Phil Hoff, Democrat 

Hoff saw the major prob- 
lems of Chittenden county revol- 
ving around ‘“‘a_ substantial 
decrease in the way of federal 
programs as a result of Reagan’s 
activities.”’ He specifically point- 
rising unemployment, 
crime and medical costs. He 
would favor passage of a ‘“‘Mary- 
land bill” facsimile and the 
development of more prevention 
and early intervention programs. 
Marcia Marshall, Citizens Party 

Marshall said strengthening 
prevention programs, day care 
services and community health 
centers were her primary con- 
cerns. She said she plans on 
fighting the proposed building of 


a juvenile jail in Essex, because 
it’s too expensive, and opposing 
through whatever 
available, the Southern connec- 
tor, on the grounds that it is 
unsafe. She will also work for 
the passage of a Vermont Equal 
Rights Amendment, 
Doug Racine, Democrat 

Racine said his major con- 
cern is “what’s going on in 
Washington in terms of Reagan- 
omics and its effect on Vermont, 
particularly the people who are 
going to be the most hurt by the 
cutbacks,’ One of the specific 
issues he talked about was health 
care costs. He is a proponent of 
containment legislation and an 
advocate of more consumer 
representation on the Blue 
Cross/Blue Shield board. He also 
spoke of more effective load 
management programs to keep 
down utility costs. He said he 
would like to see “utilities do 
something with solar power.” 
Bill Sorrell, Democrat 

Sorrell said, ‘‘We have to do 
something to help our farmers to 
diversify what they’re doing in 
agriculture as opposed to just 
dairy,” He also mentioned that 
he is a strong advocate of Act 
250 and would like to see 
development kept to a reason- 
able level, 

. Law enforcement and 
“keeping down the recidivism 
rate in our jail and promoting 


means left, 


vob LECLION ‘82 OOO OOO a a a ag 


victim restitution through a 
prison work program” are other 
of Sorrell’s concerns, 


Sally Soule, Democrat 

Soule said she “saw the 
problem of growth and its rela- 
tion to housing, transportation 
and unemployment,” as major 
problems in Chittenden county. 
“This will be difficult,” she said, 
“as the legislature will have to 
learn to deal effectively with 
Reagan’s cuts,” If elected, she 
said she would work on health 
care cost containment and rate 
reimbursement, In the domain 
of crime, she said, “I’d like to 
see more crime prevention pro- 
grams instituted.” 


House District 7-1 


Tory Carpenter, Republican 
Carpenter believes that the 
most important issue in state 
government is the allotment of 
state funds, Because federal 
funds have been cut consider- 
ably, he says that it will be 
necessary to aid the communi- 


. ties with more state money. In 


addition he feels that Vermont 
should have a statewide room 
and meals tax, and like the 
education tax, have the money 
sent back to the towns. With an 
additional source of money, the 


cont'd. on p. 16 
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If faced with the absolute Do you support the Do you support a capital What do you think the 
choice of decreasing the | University of Vermont _ investment by the State ideal ratio of in-state/ 


quality of education or state appropriation of Vermont of three out-of-state students 
# increasing the state _ request for fiscal year 1984 _ million dollars for the should be at UVM? 
appropriation to UVM, which calls fora 10% Billings Center renovation 
‘at: an l a es would you increase the _increase over last year’s at UVMP > 
state appropriation? state appropriation? 
Vermont Senate E 
Thomas Crowley (D) Yes Yes Yes 50-50 
Ralph DesLauriers (R) Yes * No 50-50 
; O e O | : Dennis Delaney (R) Yes Yes Yes 50-50 
Lorraine Graham (D) Yes * * 60-40 
Philip Hoff (D) Yes * * *50-50 
' : George Little (R) Yes Yes Yes 50-50 
Marcia Marshall (C) : Yes Yes No - * 
SS | I es Douglas Racine (D) Yes a * 50% plus in-state 
William Sorrell (D) Yes Yes * 50-50 
: Sallie Soule (D) Declined Comment ¢ 
Ruth Stokes (R) Yes Yes x. 50% plus in-state. 
John Van S. Maeck (R) Yes Yes Yes 50-50 
. Mes. Richard Wadhams (R) Yes Yes Yes 50-50 
Written by Student Association 
Executive Committee 
This past Monday, the Student Ketone House of Representatives 
— , 5 r . 
Association, through its Senate Pe Saga ard 5 
Executive Committee, conducted a William Blanchard (D) Yes se 55-45 
poll of the Chittenden County Torrey Carpenter (R) Yes Yes Yes 50-50 
Senatorial, state House, and state Mary Evelti (D) es ig zs See 
gubernatorial candidates. The poll 
was developed in an attempt to District 7-2, Ward 6 
evaluate the candidates’ outlooks (One is elected) 
towards UVM and to determine Meow Rietia (B) = 1 z eas 
whether they will support us 
financially when they are in session. District 7-3, Ward 1 
he four questions were designed (Two are elected) 
T h Pes didat ld gI ‘ Alice Cook Bassett (D) Yes * Yes 50-50 
so that the candidates could give Arthur Bloomberg (D) Yes * Yes 50-50 
brief, yes or no responses; however, 
many regretted the fact that they hae 
could not elaborate more on their District 7-4, Ward 2 
(One is elected) 
answeIs. Howard Dean (D) Yes te No 50-50 
The second and third questions, Tim McKenzie (C) Yes * * 75-25 
you will notice, have many “in- 
s.” This is becaus aie 
complete Fidei . “a ema District 7-7, Ward 3 
these candidates did not want to CEwo ave elecisa) : 
commit themselves to these figures Elaine Charbonneau (D) Yes Yes No 50% plus in-state 
now, or simply because they Sadie White (D) No * * ge 
haven’t seen the specifics of either / 
the appropriations or the Billings NOTE: x signifies that the candidate is either undecided or does not have enough information to make 
Center capital request. The four Se ees (Ft this tinje. 


questions are: After each candidate’s name is the party which that candidate is in. (R) — Republican; (D) — Democrat; 


(C) — Citizens Party 


HALLOWEEN PARTY 
| For | 
REAL MEN AND REAL WOMEN 


LAST CHANCE 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 31s 


a COSTUME CONTEST (special consideration given to manly costumes) v7 eine 
— WITCHES BREW —<——— — TRE 
= NO QUICHE = 


IRISH MUSIC LIVE — SATURDAYS ( 
—Ato7— 


Downstairs at 147 Main St. Burlington's Flynn Theater Block 
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WILLIAM H. SORRELL 


DEMOCRAT FOR 
VERMONT STATE SENATE 
CHITTENDEN COUNTY 


‘*We must diversify our farming industry to 
make it strong. Healthy farms will help to 
preserve our open land. We must also cut down 
on the numbers of repeat criminal offenders. The 
Legislature should study employing some of our 
prison population to process Vermont-grown pro- 
duce for sale to schools and state institutions. 
Reasonable wages for thes work should be paid. 
Inmates could use these wages to make court 
ordered resitution payments to the victims of their 
criminal conduct.’’ 


¢ Former Chittenden County State’s Attorney 
® Extensive experience in school, municipal and labor law 
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Peace Corps : 
November 2 and 3, 9:00 — 5:00, inter- 


views will be conducted at the Center for 


Career Development. Call 656-3450 for 
information. 
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at Come to Burlington Square 
E Mall and find out what the 
iy e é 
es ski crowd and the party crowd 
nae e e 
a be wearing this winter. 
2 Should your jeans be baggy or skinny? Do you know how to put 
ws together the tuxedo look? Have you seen the big new silk party 
Bs dresses? Are you up on this season’s down jackets? Were you aware 
“S: that toddlers are going preppy? 
: We'll unveil all the fashion aoe of the season this Saturday 
te ? afternoon at Burlington Square Mall. 
i : Get a preview of all the new ski equipment and active wear. 
a: 


ey 
Sess 
your ye 


ting up a booth right in the mall where you can pick up the famous 
ie your appearance affects the way you feel about Smupelers Notch Bash Badge and sanion pilaek ot Srepeeae rates. 
ig 2 yourself. And it affects the way you interact F : 
3 4 with family, friends, the people you meet. We Win an all-expense-paid weekend at Smuggler’s Notch. Or one 
ae think you're going to like the way you look in CSI Of ove oe one gee e's Now sda 
= } ft len We think you're going to enjoy a e€ grand prize, a weekend at Smuggler’s otc , Covers everything: 
£ sort ienses. ¥ going yoy lodging, food and entertainment, ski passes, instructions, ski equip- 
7: new carefree feeling in social situations, business ment and clothing. 

and athletic activities. But of course, these Over 50 other Se include ski equipment, ski wear and accessories, 
; lenses will do more than help you look skiing passes and dinners at fancy restaurants. 
ik unique fe 2 vy You can walk into any participating store in the mall and register for 
s and feel your best. They'll help you see your the prizes—no need to purchase anything—anytime between now and 
i best, too! Saturday. 
‘ ; Winners’ names will be drawn right after the fashion show and an- 
x Depend upon the advice of your eye-care pro- nounced on the spot.You can also listen for the winners on WDOT. The 
Mi fessional. Though CSI soft lenses can correct entire show will be broadcast live from Burlington Square Mall Atrium. 
4, 
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Many people feel that when they change from 
eyeglasses to contact lenses, they look better. 
And that’s important. The way you feel about 


many vision problems, only your professional can 
determine whether or not these unique new lenses 
are the proper lenses for you. 


CSI’ SOFT LENS 
Contact Lens Center 


Optometrists 
37 Lincoln St. 
Essex Sct, Dr. Floyd Lapidow 


Burlington 
878-5509 Dr. Reid L. Grayson 


658-3330 


203 College St. 


You'll see not only the hottest cold weather fashions from par- 
ticipating stores, but also the new lines from leading manufacturers of 
ski wear and equipment. 


And because we expect so many skiers to attend the show, we’re set- 


At Burlington Square Mall 
10am to2 pm Saturday. a 


Winter Fashion Show sponsored by Burlington Square Mall, Smuggler’s Notch 
and WDOT/1390, 

Participating stores; Cambridge!, Command Performance, Ebenezer Allen, 
Finishing Touch, Hush Puppies, Jany Boutique, Just Pants, Kids’ Klothes, 
Name Brand Store, Pavillion, Sew Unique, Wax n’ Wane, 
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A 28-year-old UVM staff 
member was threatened with a 
knife and forced to perform a 
sexual act by a 37-year-old 
Burlington man last Sunday 
in her Waterman office at 4:30 


p.m. 

James D. Bushway, of 91 
prookes Ave., pleaded innocent 
jn Vermont District Court Tues- 
day to sexually assaulting the 
seven-month pregnant UVM 
staff member, according to 
police reports. 

Bushway, who has a record 
of rape, assault, and criminal 
trespass, One involving an attack 
on a nun, is being detained on 


$40,000 bail at the Chittenden 
Community Correctional Center. 
Officials are attempting to eva- 
juate whether or not he was sane 
at the time of the Sunday assault 
and is competent to stand trial. 

According to UVM Dean of 
Students Keith Miser, the assault 
js still under police investigation 
and some details “cannot be 
released because they might hurt 
the chances of conviction, and 
there is a need to protect the 
woman.” The assault victim’s 
name has been withheld at her 
request. 

“This case is unusual,” said 
Miser, ‘“‘because it wasn't a 
lighting problem; the attack 
didn’t fit the usual stereotype of 
an attack, at night, in poorly lit 


Stafford 
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supported. The B-52s, our 
present bombers, are really older 
than the people who are flying 
them. Most of them have already 
been retired. And we’re facing 
the prospect, I think, of being 
without a manned _ strategic 
bomber. An easy out if you 
don’t want to face the facts is to 


say ‘let’s build a SALT bomber,’ 


but the SALT bomber is simply 
a concept on paper that nobody 
knows whether or not will work. 
Even if it does work, it’s years 
and years away from having 
prototypes built, test flown, 
_then production and employ- 
ment in the air force, So we’re 
facing the probability of being 
without an effective strategic 
bomber, unless we build the B-1. 
That’s why I am for it. 
Q. — But how can you advocate 
the nuclear freeze at the same 
time? rrr 
A. — Well, don’t forget that the 
B-1 bomber, like the B-52 or any 
other, can be utilized for con- 
ventional weaponry, as well as 
for the possibility of carrying 
nuclear bombs. In fact, we’ve 
used the B-52s as conventional 
bombs. So, if we’re going to 
éven consider having adequate 
conventional forces in this coun- 
try, we have to build, I think, 
the B-1 as a conventional bomb, 
and equip other forces with 
conventional weaponry. So I 
have supported the B-1, but not 
the MX missile, 
A. — Do you think it would be 
disastrous for Vermonters if 
they lost your seniority in the 
Senate? Are you really the only 
thing that’s standing between us 
and cuts in student aid, clean air, 


and a total exploitation of the 
land? 
A. ~ Well, it sounds egotistical 
to answer your question in the 
ative, but certainly over 
¢ last two years, I’ve been the 
Principle reason that the Guar- 
_ anteed Student Loans, grants 
4nd others have continued to 
— st, and the reason is fairly 
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UVM Staff Member 
Sexually Assaulted 


areas.” 

Last Monday, UVM Presi- 
dent Lattie Coor asked acting 
Affirmative Action Officer Jac- 
kie Gribbons to chair a_ task 
force to make recommendations 
to improve security in Waterman 
and to provide better protection 
for faculty, staff, students and 
visitors on campus. 

According to Director of 
Administrative Support Services 
Rayburn Lavigne, UVM Security 
is attempting to improve night- 
time security in UVM buildings, 
“but are waiting for the results 
of the task force before going 
any further on improving day- 
time security.” 


An official statement will be 
released today (Thursday) con- 
cerning the results of Tuesday’s 
task force meeting said Lavigne, 
“Basically, we worked on ideas 
to make Waterman safer during 
off-peak hours,” he explained. 
“The three possibilities we came 


up with are: controlling access 


to the building during off-hours, 


providing employees working 
during off-hours direct access to 
security — possibly through 
beepers hooked directly to 
security, and finally, patrol 
escorts.” 


There probably will be no 
further meetings of the task 
force, said Lavigne. 


simple; I’m chairman of the 
sub-committee on Education, 
Arts and the Humanities, which 
is a sub-committee of the full 
committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. On that committee, 
as chairman, I’ve known all 
along that I’ve had one more 
vote than the administration has 
had on issues like education, 
Guaranteed Student Loans, ele- 
mentary and secondary educa- 
tion, and the issue of doing away 
with the Department of Educa- 
tion itself, and so I’ve been able 
to keep those programs. 

Q. — But what if you lost? 

A. — If I lose, and Republicans, 
as appears likely, retain control 
of the Senate, a Senator named 
John East from North Carolina, 
who’s a protege of Jesse Helms, 
would become the chairman of 
that subcommittee. He believes 
there is no role for the Federal 
Government in education, So 
I’m sure he would move to 
eliminate the Department of 
Education as the administration 
wishes, and to so seriously 
downgrade the college assistance 
programs as probably they 
would go out of existence. 


Q. — How do you feel about the 
Vermont Labor Council’s 
endorsement going unanimously 
to your opponent Jim Guest? 

A. — I expect that I will get 
maybe 30 or 35 percent of the 
labor vote in this state, The 
council did endorse Guest, They 
have never endorsed me, They 
did remain neutral six years ago 
in the last election, Then each 
member of the movement voted 
for whomever he or she wished 
to. There are labor unions that 
are supporting me, however, and 
I’ve received substantial political 
action committee money from 
yarious labor unions in the 
country. 

Q. — What do you think Ver- 
monters expect from their sena- 
tor? 

A. — That’s so broad, I’m not 
sure I could answer that in a 
nutshell, I think they want a 
senator who will represent them 
in a reasonably dignified way in 
Washington, who will reflect a 
majority of the viewpoint of the 
state. ” 
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become meaningless if we get 
into a full scale nuclear ex- 
change. 

So I think if we take the 
broader view of things we simply 
have to address that question 
and start now and that’s why 
I’m so strongly committed to 
working hard as a senator for a 
verifiable nuclear freeze with the 
Soviet Union and then reduc- 
tions later on, 

Yes, the environment con- 
cerns are very serious, and I 
disagree with my opponent Bob 
Stafford in a critical area which 
is enforcement, I think it’s 
important not just to have 
strong environmental laws but to 
enforce those laws and they are 
not being enforced right now. 
(Vve said James Watt should be 
fired, I’ve said Anne Gorsach 
should be fired. Bob Stafford 
has not said either one of those 
things and I’ve also said that I 
would fight this administration 
and any other one for enforce- 
ment. Stafford voted against 
Senator Leahy’s amendment to 
restore enforcement funds to the 
1981 level, 


Q. — Do you think the nuclear 
freeze is some idealistic whim 
that the nation has gone on? 

A. — No, I think (the freeze) is 
possible. I think it has to be 
possible. We can’t take the 
chance of simply concluding it 


- can’t be done, therefore we're 
. going to escalate the arms race 


" because 


if we continue to 


| escalate, sooner or later, some- 


thing is going to happen by 
accident, by miscalculation, per- 
haps by design, that’s going to 
get us into a full-scale nuclear 
war. We have to do it. 


Q. — How do you feel about 
Stafford’s view that Vermont 


cannot afford to lose his senior- 


ity on several key committees? 
A, — I think you have to look a 
little more carefully at that 
argument, more carefully espec- 
ially with regard to the environ- 
mental committee. 
four things: First, if Stafford is 
defeated, in all likelihood, Sena- 
tor John Chafey from Rhode 
Island becomes the head — he’s a 
very strong leader on environ- 
mental issues and has a much 
stronger voting record on the 
environment 
years than Stafford. Secondly, a 
vote for Stafford is not a vote 
for the chairmanship for the 
next six years, When and if two 
years from now, the Republicans 
lost control of the Senate 
that chairmanship is gone, 

My third point is, we really 
have to ask ourselves how 
effective that chairmanship has 
been, We don’t have a new clean 
air act, we don’t have a new acid 
rain law, James Watt is running 
wild in the Interior Department. 
Anne Gorsach is gutting environ- 
mental laws simply by not 
enforcing them. ~ 

Fourth Stafford has suppor- 
ted the Reagan economic pack- 
age which has brought us record 
increases in military spending, 
record tax cuts for those in the 
highest brackets. The result of 
that has been record budget 
deficits because the deficits are 
so staggeringly high by following 
misguided economic policies 
that I would not have supported 
as Stafford did, ° 


Q. — How do you stand on the 
draft? 


A. I’m opposed to the draft 
and I’m opposed to the draft 
registration program we have 
now. I would work and vote 


next year in the Senate to stop 
the draft registration program. 


Interviews by Micque Glitman 
and Eric Schwarz 
Transcriptions by Lynn Cline, 
Mathias Dubilier, Harry Eastman 
and Micque Glitman 
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MADE IN THE SHADE ENTERPRISES 
1462A WILLOWLAKE DR. 
ATLANTA, GA 30329 


in the last two | 


YOU DESERVE THE CREDIT! 


Join the thousands of students who have earned college 
credits studying abroad in CCIS programs. 


LOW COST QUALITY PROGRAMS 
FINANCIAL AID AVAILABLE 


ENGLAND ISRAEL IRELAND GHANA SPAIN ITALY 
DENMARK EGYPT SWITZERLAND MEXICO CANADA 
FRANCE INDIA GERMANY 


SPRING SEMESTER IN DUBLIN 


INSTITUTE FOR IRISH STUDIES 
12- 15CREDITS 


SUMMER PROGRAMS AT TRINITY COLLEGE 
DUBLIN 


Dr. John J. McLean 

Mohegan Community College 
Norwich, CT 06360. 

886-1931 X243 


CCiS 


| COLLEGE CONSORTICGM FOR INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIES 


THE UNDERSTATEMENT 


ALL @ WEATHER SUNGLASSES 
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Peace Corps 
November 2 and 3, 9:00 — 5:00, inter- 


views will be conducted at the Center for 
Career Development. Call 656-3450 for 
information. 
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SUDS CITY 


247 No. Winooski Ave. Burlington, VT 
(next to Dairy Queen) 


864-9433 
Drop-off Laundry Service 


—Top Loader....$3.00 
- Double Load....$4.50 
—Triple Load....$6.50 


Includes wash, dry, fold & soap 
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Happy Hours 
4to7 
36 Main Street, Winooski 655-9081 


COUPON 


Any Royal Treat 
99¢ 
$1.50 Value 
For All College Students 
With UvM 1.D. 
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With This Coupon Ad 


Month of October 
2 Burgers for $1 
4-7pm 


1u6/ Williston Rd. So. Burlington, 
237 N. Winooski Ave. Burlington 


Soro ES | 


We're up 
and rolling”... 


Two convenient locations to 
satisfy your copying needs. 


1 Executive Drive 
(Off Patchen Rd. directly behind 
the So. Burlington Post Office) 


864-9202 


174 College Street 
Burlington 


658-1717 


Put his common sense 
and experience 
to work for you 


in the State Senate. 


Paid for by the Dick Wadhams for Senate Committee. Mrs. Ann Wells, Treasurer. 


NURSES Png) 


begin your 


profession at 


White Plains 
Hospital 
Medical 

Center 


OPEN HOUSE 


Wednesday, Nov. 3,1982 


1:00 am-4:00 pm 
6:00 pm- 8:00 pm 


Complimentary Buffet 
throughout the 
Day and Evening. 
No Appointment 
Necessary. 

Just Stop By Anytime. 


WHITE PLAINS 


HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL CENTER 


One of Westchester’s most prestigious 
Hospital Centers is offering 


PRECEPTOR 
PROGRAM 


February, 1983 


Apply your professional knowledge 
in the Clinical s 3tting with the help 
of a Precepior “his is a 4-month 
Preceptor Prograr.\ working with a 
knowledgeable RW who is respon- 
sible for your initial orientation and 
continued development. This pro- 
gram is designed to accommodate 
individual needs and progress. 
Regular scheduled seminars with 
head nurses and a nursing staff. 
There is no rotation, with every 
other weekend off and work the 
same time as your Preceptor Pre- 
ceptors are accepted in special units. 


COMPETITIVE SALARY RANGE 
$19349—$20,599 (includes a shift 
differential of $2,015) 


For More Information Contact: 
Kathleen Hayes, RN 
Professional Recruiter 
(914) 949-4500 Ext. 2069 


Davis Ave at East Post Rd 
White Plains, N.Y. 10604 


Equal Opportunity 
Employer M/F 
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Students Meet Their Mayor 


By Lynn Cline 

Burlington Mayor Bernard 
Sanders, meeting with University 
of Vermont students last Thurs- 
day evening in the Fireplace 
Lounge of the Living/Learning 
Center, urged students to “use 

your intelligence and fight for 

' your society.” He addressed the 
audience of 70, saying ‘“‘we 
really need your help, and want 
your ideas and energies,” 

Sanders, who is up for 
reelection this coming March, is 
making an attempt to meet with 
a variety of community groups. 

“We are trying to do what 
we can for the benefit of the 
working class, and the lower- 
class citizen,” said Sanders. ‘““We 
promised two years ago to open 
up the doors of City Hall, and I 
think we’ve done that in a lot of 
ways. We’ve started community 
projects which involve hundreds 
of people. We’ve also started a 
number of children’s programs, 
involving thousands of kids. 
Although we haven’t been able 
to change the world over- 
night, we’ve ignited a little bit of 
a torch,” 

Sanders’ one hour talk was 
frequently interrupted by ques- 


Burlington Mayor Bernard Sanders meets with students. 


Glenn Russell 


tions from the audience. “You 
speak of making meaningful 
work, but how can it exist,” 
asked one student about the 
mayor’s effort to bring “value” 
to blue collar work. 

“That’s a good question,” 
responded Sanders. “It gets to 
the root of the problem. Our 
economic system is not designed 
to cater to human needs, but 
instead to produce profit. An 
example of this is the housing 
shortage in Burlington. This 
community needs many, many 
units of low-income housing, 
and no one disputes that. Yet, 
now the city is disputing how to 
build up the waterfront with 
expensive condominiums. How 
come there’s all this money to 
build expensive housing, but not 
low-income housing? Because 
the money goes only to where it 
can be made.” ; 

Sanders offered the students 
a crash course on the economic 


system in Vermont. Unlike 
many other states, Sanders 
claimed, Vermont is highly 


dependent upon the property 
tax. “To my mind, and most 
progressive minds,” said the 
Socialist mayor, “the property 


tax is unfair because it doesn’t 
tax individuals according to their 
ability to pay, 

“It taxes two homes that 
can be sold for the same value,’ 
said Sanders, but doesn’t con- 
sider the income of the people 
living in the houses. Any in- 
crease in property taxes — often 
proposed as a way to raise 
revenues for needed programs — 
would raise the financial burden 
On people regardless of their 
income. “‘That’s why we think 
it’s bad to consider raising the 
property tax, and that’s the 
posture and position of my 
administration,” continued San- 
ders. 

“So where do we get the 
money then? We have developed 
several alternatives, one of which 
is to seek some sort of ‘in lieu of 
tax’ from almost 50 percent of 
Burlington’s land value that is 
owned by tax-exempt institu- 
tions. We think it’s totally 
appropriate to ask UVM and the 
Medical Center, who don’t pay a 
cent to the city yet use its 
services, to pay some sort of ‘in 
lieu. of tax.’ It’s not unfair to ask 
for one-half of one percent 
of UVM’s income. The Alder- 
men passed a resolution several 
months ago which fairly shows 
that the entire city council feels 
this is right. We’re going to 
negotiate with Dr. Coor, and I 
think he wants to be a good 
neighbor.” 

The most important issue 
Sanders stressed was getting 
students involved, 
won the elections in 1981, there 
was an illusion that it was a 
hippie vote. This was because 
these people couldn’t believe the 
voters were actually saying no to 
them, so they made up reasons 
for it, 

“Now there’s been a move 
recently to change the histori- 
cally March [election] Meeting 
day to a late May meeting day, 
which throws off our fiscal 
process. I won’t say why, you 
may want to guess, but they 
won’t do it because there are 
five members disagreeing. 

“T encourage students to 
come to our meetings,” Sanders 
finished. “‘They’re .open to the 
public, Join our task forces. And 
if you have any questions about 
your city government, pick up a 
phone book, and don’t hesitate 
to call and ask for any of the 
department heads.” ia) 


Crisis Relocation Plan 
Unanimously Rejected 


By Deborah Porter 

Great anticipation pervaded 
the atmosphere throughout 
Monday night’s Speak-out Rally 
on Crisis Relocation sponsored 
by the Burlington Peace Coali- 
tion at City Hall, Students, local 
citizens and politicians gathered 
in City Hall at 6:45 before the 
Aldermen’s meeting to express 
their opinions on the issue 
before the Board voted on the 
federally-pro posed Crisis Reloca- 
tion plan. 

Opening the meeting Alder- 
man Terry Bouricious, C—Ward 
2, explained the relocation plan 
a8 One based on “misinforma- 
tion, with few provisions made, 
Save for those of immediate 
effects.” 

Steve Paine, a Physician for 
Social Responsibility, speaking 
about the nuclear proliferation 
business, and the physicians’ 
commitment to rational medical 


& 
Support against Relocation, said, { 


spoke to + marketing man at 
IBM, his jolt is to get the spirit 
Of Americ: behind Nuclear 

8. They want to teach you 
how to survive the unsurvi- 
vable.”” 
State Senatorial candidate 
Cia Marshall said, ““There are 
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100 good reasons why crisis 
relocation won't work. The 
Government and CIA are trying 
to sell us on nuclear weapons, 
The plan itself is absurd, and for 
practical reasons won’t work; we 
won’t survive the heat, fire or 
radiation.” 

Mayor Bernard Sanders 
followed Marshall with the com- 
ment that it is a “mass psycho- 
logical game [thinking] that we 
will survive a nuclear war.” 

The rally closed moments 
before the Aldermen meeting 


RESULTS OF THE W 
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OCTOBER 28, 1982 


INNABLE NUCLEAR 


opened with Bouricious formally 
reading the Resolution aloud to 
a crowd of 40 to 50 supporters. 
“Whereas, Crisis Relocation 
Planning is specifically intended 
aS a preparation for the nuclear 
war or threat of nuclear war; 
and... Now, Therefore, be it 
resolved that Burlington rejects 
participation in any planning for 
nuclear war, specifically Crisis 
Relocation Planning...” 

The resolution was unani- 
mously approved without dis- 
agreement or discussion, @ 
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YOUR CHANCE TO COME TO LONDON 


Junior-year programs, Postgraduate diplomas, One-year Master's 
degrees and Research opportunities in the social sciences are offered 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science. 


The wide range of subjects includes: 

Accounting & Finance, Actuarial Science, Anthropology, Business Studies, 
Economics, Econometrics, Economic History, European Studies, Geography, 
Government, Industrial Relations, International History, International 


Relations, Law, Management Science, Operational Research, Philosophy, 
Planning Studies, Population Studies, Politics, Sea-Use Policy, Social 
Administration, Social Work, Sociology, Social Psychology, Statistical and 
Mathematical Sciences, Systems Analysis. 


Application blanks trom 


Admissions Registrar, L.S.E., Houghton Street, London WC2, Englend 
Please state whether junior year or postgraduate 


We’ve Moved Up! 


(from the river level to the first level) 


WE OFFER: 


@ the latest in dance & activewear 
e lots of colorful accessories 
PLUS NEW: 

® fashionable sleepwear & lingerie 
e beautiful intimate apparel 


‘join us for our grand reopening 
celebration October 28 between 6-11 pm 
Save between 10% to 40% on any purchase! 


Champlain Mili * Open M-S 10-9, Sun. 12-5 


isa oe 
Pepperdine University 
School of Law 


wishes to announce that an admission officer will be on campus 
to speak with anyone interested in pursuing a legal education. 
To arrange an interview or to attend a group session, contact 
the office listed below. 


Date: Wednesday p.m. Contact: Career Planning 
November 3, 1982 & Placement 


Presenting The 


featuring works by Smetana, 
Haydn and Stravinsky 


Student Tickets Available! 


HALF PRICE 


$8.00, $6.00. $5.00, $3.00 


SUNDAY, NOV. 7th 
MEMORIAL 
AUDITORIUM 8pm 


Tickets are on sale at the UVM Campus 

Ticket Store and at the Flynn Box Office 

For more information, reservations 

and credit card orders, call 656-3085, 
Sponsored By 
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HouseCandidatesDebate Armaments 


*xxxxU.S. House 


Over a hundred people filled 
the Billings North Lounge yes- 
terday to hear the six candidates 
Tunning for the U.S> House 
answer questions on “War, 
Defense and Disarmament.” All 
candidates expressed support of 
the “freeze” resolution passed 
by 177 Vermont towns in the 
past year, but they disagreed 
sharply over the appropriate 
levels of defense spending and 
the need for specific weapons 
systems and military policies. 


James Jeffords : 


Liberty Union candidate 
Peter Diamondstone vividly sum- 


med up the controversies over 


the defense spending levels when 
he said, James Jeffords, 
Republican incumbent, and 
Mark Kaplan, the Democratic 


challenger, both support military . 


the 


139 Main St. 


spending levels of about 220 
billion, the Citizens Party and 
their candidate Robin Lloyd 
want the war budget cut in half, 
still making it 110 billion, and 


Libertarian Candidate George 


Trask wants to see private armies 
replace a national defense sys- 
tem. Diamondson, who opened 
his remarks with an apology for 
being late; saying, “I was getting 
high over at Trinity College,” 


added, “I am the only one who 
wants to stop all spending on 
armaments,” 

Independent Morris Earle 
‘who is running on the ‘“‘Small is 
Beautiful” platform, said, “In 
the small world I live in the wars 
are. fought with bows and 
arrows, picks, broadswords and 
clubs,”” He advocates an end to 
large international defense sys- 
tems which he said, “play a large 
role in perpetuating the too large 
world we live in.” 

The panel was organized by 
the Rising Sun Coalition and 
sponsored by several other UVM 
groups including the Student 
Association. Professor Jean 
Flack of the Environmental 
Studies program moderated the 
forum and began by reading 
three prepared questions which 
the candidates were to respond 
to. Candidates were all given ten 
minutes to make _ opening 
remarks before the forum was 
opened up to questions from the 


_ floor, 


Jeffords opened his remarks 
by congratulating all the candi- 


dates running for his seat, for 


“contributing to the debate and 
the electoral system in the best 
sense.” He identified the first 


strike philosophy as the biggest 


problem the nation faces in the 
defense and disarmament field, 
“We have to get out of the 
problem of being second in 
conventional forces in Europe so 
we don’t rely on our nuclear 
capability,” said Jeffords, “I’m 
the only one here to address this 
issue,” Jeffords added. 

Kaplan countered, saying, 
“Jeffords supports the freeze 
but he also supported the 
development and deployment of 
the neutron bomb as a bargain- 
ing chip; he supported the freeze 
but he also voted for two 3.5 


billion dollar nuclear carriers and 
the largest peacetime increase in 
spending in the history of the 
nation,” 

Lloyd recounted a recent 
trip to the General Electric plant 
in Burlington where she had seen 
workers assemble the vulcan 
anti-tank gun. : 

“At the top floor of the 
plant I.saw the managers doing 
the paper work and then on the 
third floor I saw people actually 
designing the weapon. Further 
down on the second floor, 
people were assembling the parts 
to the vulcan gun, and,” Lloyd 
said, “as I reached the ground 
floor it was overwhelming to see 
people cheerfully constructing 
weapons of destruction.” Lloyd 
ended her opening statement by 


asking the students present to 
ways to, 


think hard about 
proceed towards peace, 

Libertarian George Trask 
said, “I don’t want to rail on 
about the dangers of nuclear 
war, Let me say simply that I am 
implacably opposed to nuclear 
arms and war.” 


nN " 


Mark Kaplan 


The Libertarian also sum- 
med up the predicament of all 
the splinter Party candidates 
when he insisted, “‘A vote for 
Libertarian is not a wasted 
vote. We are an alternative to the 
‘Elephadonks.’” 


Kunin 
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of the state of Vermont have a 
chance to see us both in action 
and make a comparison, That is 
what the campaign is all about, 
so I think his behavior ir this 
regard shows that it’s clearly a 
time for a change and that he is 
avoiding public scrutiny, 


_Q. — You’ve come out as an 


opponent of the civil defense 
plan, what do you see as wrong 


with this plan? 


A. — What you are talking about 
is the crisis relocation plan by 
which some 650,000 citizens of 
the state of Connecticut would 
get in their cars and travel to the 
state of Vermont, I attended an 


exercise in the town of Ran- 
dolph where we tried to figure 
out the logistics of how this 
would work; the more people 


HALLOWEEN COSTUME 


PARTY 


Prizes for first place $75 
Second place $50 


Third place $25 
Fourth place '% off regular 
drink prices all night 
for four people 
Fifth place % off regular 
drink prices all night 
_for two people 
Judges will select 4 finalists 
at 8pm; 3 finalists at 9pm; 
3 finalists at 10pm; 3 
finalists at 11pm; 3 finalists 
at 12pm. Drawing at 12:15. 
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talked about it the more jt 
became clear that this was an 
insane idea, and that” was the 
only word you could use, not a 
word I use lightly. It became 
clear that the only solution was 
to work for peaceful solutions to 
avoid nuclear war. 

Q.:+ What is wrong with think. 
ing the unthinkable? 

A. — You can think the unthink- 
able, we all have to do that, but 
you cannot think that you can 
actually initiate or participate in 
a nuclear war and then limit it 
and that it would not have any 
harm done to people if you had 
the right kind of civil defense 
program, 

Q. — What are the possibilities 
for the uses of renewable energy 
sources in Vermont? 

A — Well, Vermont has set a 
pretty good example for renew- 
able energy sources, We can do 
more with hydro, hydro-electric, 
and one of my recommendations 
is that the state get its house in | 
order as far as approving applica- 


. tions to develop hydro. The 


Snelling administration has not 
done that. There is a pretty 
chaotic policy right now where 
different agencies fight each 
other. I think we could do much 
more to develop hydro if we 
streamline the process, if we set 
priorities for those sites that are 
the least controversial, that have 
the least environmentally damag- 
ing effect and should be moved 
along the fastest. 

Q. — What about solar and wind 
power? 

A — There is further potential 
there as well, particularly in 
passive solar. It is a question of 
educating designers and archi- 
tects and contracters on how 
to utilize passive solar in terms 
of building houses to take 
advantage of the natural light in 
as many instances as possible. I 
think economics is going to 
dictate that we use more and 
more of that kind of wisdom. 
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Snelling 
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need it. Ability to pay is taken ' 


into consideration, 


Q. — Do you think anyone has 
been kept out of UVM because 


of the high cost this last year? 


A, — No, I don’t think that they 


have. 


Q. - You advocate a further 


trend towards localization 


decision-making. How do you 
see this localization with cross- 
state environmental problems 


‘such as acid rain? 


_A. — I have been a leader within 
the Governors in advocating 
national standards ‘with local 
implementation. We can’t stop 
acid rain by laws in Vermont. 
Acid rain starts in the Mid-West. 
So I have been a leader both 
within the national governors 
and the New England Governors 
for strong legislation to rapidly 
reduce the amount of particu- 
lant which is put into the air in 
the states which are producing 
it. I don’t think it has anything 
to do with localization, There 
are some things which are, 


rreres ete eee 


of 


by 


nature, requirements of unity, 

Q. — What about Act 250? 
Don’t you favor localization of 
each little grouping making its - 


decision on Act 250? 
A. — No, I helped to write 


Act 


250, and now, at the suggestion 


of the State’s chairman of 


the 


Environmental Board, I have 
suggested that we try to find a 
way to make it work better 
instead of being in conflict with 
towns that have building ordin- 
ances, health department regula- 


tions, wiring regulations, etc. 


suggestion has been that 


My 
the 


State make a contract with those 


cities or towns that have 


the 


structure, have the laws dealing 


with the same subjects that 
State deals with, whereby 


the 
the 


community would be authorized 
to enforce not only its own laws, 
but the State’s as well; subject to 


,appeal and supervision by 


the 


‘District Environmental Commis- 


sion. 
Q. — There has been a lot of 


talk 


recently about a federal Crisis 
Relocation Plan that would 
bring up over half a million 


Connecticuts to Vermont in 


the 


case of a nuclear attack. Do you 


endorse the plan? 


A. — That’s about the number of 
visitors we get each week during 


Fall foliage season to see 


the 


leaves. I don’t endorse the plan. 
I endorse the concept of plan- 
ning. I happen to have stood in 
the center of a refugee camp in 
Thailand. I stood in a 140 acre 
field where there were about 
200,000 Cambodians who had 


fled for their lives across 


the 


border between Cambodia and 
Thailand. I watched them hud- 


dle together on space that 


ara 


fraction of what’s being talked 
about in the event of a disaster 
here in this country, They lined 
up in long lines for a handful of 
tice. I know from experience 


that people in those kinds 


of 


circumstances are very, very 
eager for any chance that they 


have to preserve their lives. 


I have not seen a plan for 
crisis relocation that I would call 
Teasonable. A nuclear disaster is 
not reasonable. There isn’t any 
plan that’s going to work, but 
that is no excuse for a public 


Servant to say: “I’m going 


to 


turn my back on the whole 
thing.” I don’t like to think 


about it, but I’m going 


to 


continue to support the concept 
of people thinking the unthink- 
able if there’s a chance that it 


would help even a handful 


_ that are talked about, 
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of 


People to preserve their lives in 
the event of these awful things 
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Viennese style, with a touch of cinnamon. 


Smooth and light, French-style. 
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Creamy rich, with an orange twist. 
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Delicious, like a chocolate after-dinner mint. 
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TUESDAY — COLLEGE NIGHT 
30¢ Drafts, 99¢ Tropical Punch 
Nachos & Wings 99¢ 


shots of Schnapps $1 


Entertainment by John Stone 


THURSDAY — LADIES NITE 


1/2 price on well drinks 7-Midnight 


HAPPY HOUR 4-7 UPSTAIRS AT THE CHAMPLAIN MILL RESTAURANT 


Feil 
TEN YEARS 
TO YOUR 
THINKING. 


me environment at MITRE is years ahead of what others consider the state-of- 
the-art. 


As General Systems Engineer for C3] — Command, Control, Communications and 
Intelligence — for the U.S. Air Force’s Electronic Systems Division, it is our 
challenge to look beyond tomorrow to the world of 5 or 10 years from now. To 
analyze and engineer one-of-a-kind systems that will be more than current well 
into the 1990s. 


The importance of our work is why we provide an environment you Can do your 
best in. You'll work with some of the most accomplished experts in their fields. 
You will be challenged by long- and short-term projects in computer systems, 
systems software, systems architecture, radar systems, ‘and satellite and ter- 
restrial transmission. Engineers you'll be working with can advance your career a 
decade in technologies including fiber-optics, computer security, sensor 
technology and voice recognition. 


Your excellence is nurtured in every way possible at MITRE. Facilities, 
compensation and benefits to attract and keep the finest people. Full tuition ad- 
vancement plus an ongoing in-house lecture series from the unique MITRE In- 
stitute to promote your continued education. Plus exceptional project mobility 
and dual career pathing to get you where you want to be, doing what you do best. 


If you would like 10 more years’ wisdom — without the wrinkles — come to 
MITRE. We've got the environment for it. 


University of Vermont 
Interviews 
Wednesday, November 3, 1982 


MITRE will be conducting campus interviews Wednesday, November 3, 1982. 
Contact your Placement Office to arrange an interview if you are a BS, MS, or 
Ph.D. candidate in: 


Electrical Engineering 
Computer Engineering 


By Mathias Dubilier 

Exciting new ground was 
broken last Monday, October 
25, as a faculty group and guest 
Reverend William Sloane Coffin 
met to discuss initiating a peace 
studies major at UVM, Enthu- 
siasm _ for the project was 
aroused as Coffin encouraged 
faculty to awaken the spirit of 
action that existed during the 
crisis of the ’60’s and early ’70’s, 

“I had the idea in my head 
for three years,” said Reverend 
William H. Hollister, Pastor of 
Christ Church (Presbyterian) and 
organizer of the meeting. Hollis- 
ter said he realized what an 
“enormous” instructional insti- 
tute UVM could be and that it 
could “‘address the issue without 
compromising students’  stu- 
dies,’’ Hoping that Coffin would 
inspire concrete action, Hollister 
took the opportunity of Coffin’s 
visit to Burlington to have him 


open the meeting, 

Coffin, who was born in 
New York City and studied in 
Paris, was a liaison officer in 
Europe during World War II. He 
then studied theology. and 
became heavily’ involved in 
demonstrations against the Viet- 


‘C—County Race 
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federal budget cuts may have 
less of a debilitating effect. 


Mary Evelti, Democrat 

“We’ve got to get a handle 
on skyrocketing health costs,” 
said Evelti. She would like to see 
new legislation instituted that 
would help contain rising hospi- 
tal expenses and suggests that a 
prospective rate-setting board 
may be the answer to this 
growing problem. As an experi- 
enced legislator, she believes that 
she will be able to “‘benefit her 
constituents.” 


William Blanchard , Democrat 

“T see rough times ahead,” 
said Blanchard. With the state 
losing 12 million dollars in 
federal funding, he views the 
elderly as being the group 
hardest hit. He says they are 
vulnerable to the cuts and 
describes the situation as “‘fright- 
ening. There will. be more 
responsibility on local govern- 
ment, and J want to make sure 
that the towns and cities get 
their fair share of money from 
the state.” 


Republicans running for 
Chittenden County Senate 


George Little, Republican 
“‘My main goal is to make a 


Studies Major at UV 


nam War, His fame as one of the 
most progressive individuals jp 
the Church promoted the 
Iranian Foreign Ministry to 
invite Coffin to hold Christmas 
services for the Americans helq ~ 
hostage in Iran in 1980, Today 
he holds services in the Riverside 
Church in New York, 

In his remarks, Coffin 
stressed the need for studying 
peace in the face of growing 
global tension and the immi- 
nence of nuclear war, He 
brought up Reagan’s plans of 
positioning 500 Pershing ]j 
nuclear warheads in Europe, 
“Once launched, they need only 
six minutes to reach their targets 
in the Soviet Union,” he ex- 
plained. The implications of 
such a small time margin would 
be a “launch upon warning” 
policy he added. 

Speaking about the com- 
puter systems that centrol the 
missiles, Coffin cited recent 
reports stating U.S. computer 
systems to have misinformed 
3000 times in an 18-month 
period. 147 of these were 
considered serious malfunctions. 


cont'd. on p 17: 


path to economic security is in 
higher education, 


Richard Wadhams, Republican 

If elected, Wadhams’ major 
priority will be to pass legisla- 
tion involving the field of 
education, He promotes a strong 
day care program and believes 
that by giving youngsters a good 
start, later delinquency can be 
avoided. Funding for state uni- 
versities has gotten less over the 
years, and he would like to see 
this trend turned around. Being 
involved in the field of educa- 
tion all his life, Wadhams 
believes that appropriate funding 
for all areas of education is 
necessary, 
Dennis Delaney, Republican 

“T believe that government 
must always be the servant of 
the people who elect it. I believe 
that none should seek the help 
of government and return with 
less dignity than before,” said 
Delaney. His main concern in 
the campaign is Vermont’s eco- 
nomy. He believes that there are 
too many low and minimum 
wage paying jobs, and that there 
should be legislation providing 
job training for higher positions. 
He says that once there are 
better jobs, Vermont’s economy 
will have a greater opportunity 
to become stronger, 
Jon Van S. Maeck, Republican 

“T ought to represent what 
people think is important,” said 
Maeck, His main interest in the 


ss 


campaign is in the area of health 
care. He believes that the rising 
cost is outrageous, and that it 
must be contained. He also 
states that the education of 
Vermonters is of top priority. 
“We have to insure voca- 
tional training for highly techno- 
logical skills. Vermonters have a 


Computer Science smooth transition from _ less 
Mathematics federal funding to state fund- 
Physics ing,” said Little. He foresees 
problems in the financing of 
social services, His main interest 
will be to retain the bulk of the 
state funding for the handi- 
capped, senior citizens and other 
unfortunates. He also says that a } 
he will do all he cantocontinue Magnificent heritage and we 
the funding for higher educa- must make sure there are enough 
tion, while at the same time Jobs employing today’s skills and 
keeping state tuition as low as Yesterday’s,” he said, 
possible. 
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or send your resume to Phillip Hicks at The MITRE Corporation, 
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Ralph DesLauriers, Republican 
Ruth Stokes, Republican “We've got to provide em- 
The quality of education in ployment for the 10,000 people 
Vermont is one of Ruth Stokes’ coming into the Vermont job 
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top priorities in her campaign, 
She says that by making educa- 
tion superior u. “ levels, the 
people of Vermont will be 
educated well enough to enter 
the job market with a good 
background, “As legislators we 
have a role to play to make sure 
Vermont has a viable economy,” 
she said, She believes that the 
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market each year,”’ said DesLau- 
riers, He says that there must be 
legislation creating more and 
better jobs and believes that by 
expanding the job market, more 
graduates will be able to stay in 
the state of Vermont. By making 
it easier for existing businesses 
to expand, he says the problem 
can be somewhat curbed. 
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cont'd. from p- 16 
The ironic icing on the cake, 
according to Coffin, is that since 
he U.S. will not sell its superior 
a pater technology to Russia, 
VS. citizens are at the mercy of 


‘dental Russian “counter 
aks” to Pershings that never 
would have been fired. The 
whole phenomenon, _ warned 
Coffin, is just a reflection of a 
comparison that has come to 
characterize the nuclear arms 
race: “Smart, smarter, smartest, 
stupid,” and the corollary: 
“powerful, more powerful, most 
powerful, powerless,” he said. 

“The average American 
doesn’t. know about these 
issues,” Coffin stressed. ‘“Stu- 
‘dents should be demanding that 
this be taught.” While that was 
agreed upon by those attending, 
it was emphasized that it was 


also the faculty’s responsibility 
to be the vanguard at a univer- 
sity in providing for peace 
education. 

Seemingly intrigued by their 


potential to actualize that possi- 
bility, the professors quickly 
focused their discussion on 
pragmatic proposals, The con- 
sensus was reached that the most 
feasible plan was a course in 
which professors from each 
discipline would lecture for one 
week on how peace and the 
threat of nuclear war related to 
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department to the 


their field of expertise. 

One professor pointed out a 
technical difficulty: the Course 
would be offered by one depart- 
ment only, reducing it to an 
elective for students not in that 
department. The suggestion of 
multitudinous cross-listing 
solved that conflict, 

The promising success of 
the course prompted the group 
to form a subcommittee (headed 
by David Conrad, Professor of 
Education and Social Services) 
which will prepare to have the 
course offered by as early as the 
Fall of ’83, ee 

Meanwhile, it was decided 
that thought should also be 
given to each department design- 
ing a whole semester course, 
dedicating the resources of that 
study of 
global peace, 

“That would be the second 
step,” said economics professor 
Abbas Alnasrawi, “The third 
step,” he continued, “would be 
to allow students to take all 
these different courses in the 
different departments,” and thus 
get an interdisciplinary major or 
minor in that field. “I have no 
doubt about a big demand for 
this,” said Alnasrawi. 

Both Coffin and the faculty 
itself say they were impressed by 
the excitement and energy for 
the project. “I have never 
experienced anything like this,” 
Coffin told the group towards 
the end of the meeting. 
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most accounts would have con- 
tinued to fall, In addition, most 
economic indicators pointed 
towards recovery, 

The fact is, Ronald Reagan 
did not inherit a recession from 
his predecessor, But this admin- 
istration, aided by a conservative 
congress, purposely plunged the 
country into one in order to 
dampen demand and fight infla- 
tion, Make no mistake that it is a 
deliberate policy to use unem- 
ployment as a tool to fight 
inflation, In this respect, the 
president’s program has worked 
for a small minority, but has 
brought economic hard times to 
a large majority. This has been 
achieved by massive tax cuts 
that benefit the wealthy at the 
expense of most everyone else, 
drastic cutbacks in social pro- 
grams, and _ irresponsible  in- 
creases in military spending that 
do not enhance our national 
security. Any sensible person 
could have seen that a balanced 
budget was impossible under this 
formula. The Administration 
Claims it has cut federal spend- 
ing. This is simply not true, The 
Administration has simply trans- 
ferred funds from social, 
environmental and job training 
programs to the Pentagon, the 


most wasteful bureaucracy in 
Washington. 


Yes, inflation has been 
reduced, but at the cost of 
millions of unemployed. When 
those people who have given up 
hope and have simply stopped 
looking for work are added to 
the unemployment statistics, the 
result is an unemployment rate 
of over 11 percent, a 46-year 
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high. In addition to the human 
misery it perpetuates, the cur- 


rent policy of tight monetary . 


and fiscal policy is bad news for 
the economy, for it induces 
idleness on the part of industry 
and workers. In a period of 
recession, when our productive 
potential is standing at 70 
percent of full capacity, there is 
simply no incentive to invest in 
new plants and equipment. The 
economy is caught in a down- 
ward spiral of falling produc- 
tivity and rising unemployment, 
and billions upon billions of 
dollars are lost in government 
revenues and GNP growth, 

This is Republican econo- 
mics at its worst, Conservatives 
have restored the reign of 
hear-nothing, see-nothing, do- 
nothing government, It is the 
same old trick that the Republi- 
can elephant never seems to 
forget. Ronald Reagan has 
claimed that the economy will 
be better tomorrow and tomor- 
row and tomorrow. He said it 
last year, last month, and last 
week, We have heard enough. It 
is time to restore balance to 
American politics, and electing 
Democrats to office is the most 
immediate way to achieve this 


goal. : 
The Democratic Party 


believes in economic justice, in 
fairness, and in equal oppor- 
tunity. 

Democratic candidates 
believe that we cannot afford to 
solve our national problems by 
throwing tax cuts at them and 
giving what amounts to welfare 
payments to wealthy individuals 
and large corporations, If sacri- 
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fices must be made, let us insist 
that they be shared and shared 
fairly, 

The Democratic — Party 
decries the cuts in environmental 
protection and the  anti- 
environment policies of James 
Watt. Democrats are opposed to 
the slashing of educational fund- 
ing and student loans. We must 
be willing to invest in human 
capital, not just tools and 
robots. If we do not, we risk 
losing the: ability to effectively 
compete in ever more competi- 
tive world markets, As Sen. Gary 
Hart of Colorado has said, “If 
this administration thinks that 
education is expensive, wait till 
it find out how much ignorance 
costs.” The Democratic Party 
stands for nuclear arms control 
and a mutually verifiable freeze 
on the production and deploy- 
ment of nuclear weapons. It is 
time that the Reagan Adminis- 
tration spend less time prepar- 
ing for a nuclear war and more 
time preventing one. ; 

The Democratic party has 
always been an advocate for the 
average man and woman, a voice 
for the voiceless, a partisan for 
people who suffer and are weak, 
a beacon for those who are 
looking for help and hope. In 
1982, this commitment must be 
reaffirmed. 

U.S. Senate candidate Jim 
Guest, Gubernatorial candidate 
Madeleine Kunin, and Congres- 
sional candidate Mark Kaplan, as 
well as local Democratic candi- 
dates, all stand for these ideals. 
On November 2, send Ronald 
Reagan a message. Vote Demo- 


cratic. By Rob Werner, President 
UVM College Democrats. 
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Cats Fall to Eagles, 


By Andy Cook 

The Eagle had not landed. 
In fact, after this past weekend, 
the Eagle was soaring from 
Burlington all the way back 
down I-89 to I-93 to Chestnut 
Hill, MA, knowing that until 
Tuesday night the second seed in 
New England Division I would 


_ be secure in its wings. In beating 


UVM 1-0 this weekend at 
Centennial Field, the Eagle, 
representing Boston College, 


took one small step for soccer 
but one large step for BC-kind 
by keeping its New England 
record at S-l-1 and coming to 
within one win of the NCAA 
nlayoffs for the first time ever. 
Playoff-wise, the Cats’ ninth 
life is exterminated, 


getting off to an 0-4-1 start 


and then winning six of their 
next eight games, after going 
through a complete Palisades 
Amusement Park roller coaster 
ride from frustration to hope 
to sorrow, the UVM party is|~ 
the f.- 


finally Turn out 


lights. 


Over. 


“We're out of the playoff | 


picture,” said Coach Paul Rein- 
hardt. 

“This is definitely the worst 
loss of the year for us,” said 
wing Shawn Kelley. 

“We were lucky to get that 
goal,” said Jay Hutchins, the 
midfielder for BC whose blast 
with 27:53 left denied UVM a 
chance to make that elusive 
November journey to Storrs and 
dethrone the UConn Huskies as 
New England Champion. 

For the second largest 
crowd of the year watching 
UVM’s final home performance, 
the game was something of a 
stress test as the Cats assaulted 


Celts Ask, 


Life After 


After 


the Eagle defense time after time 
yet were unable to overcome the 
superb goaltending: of Gordie 
Farkouh. In the first minute of 
play, Francois Borel broke free 
only to have his drive stopped 
by a sliding Farkouh, Later on, 
Kelley ran away with the ball 
but shot it wide of the Eagle 


first half,” said Reinhardt, “but 
the inability to score early hurt 
the cause,” 

And what about the week 
layoff from the New Hampshire 


‘game? “That didn’t hurt us at 


all,” he said, “It happened at a 
great time during the season 
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UVM Jon Christensen (17) gets in a cross during the final hectic minutes of 
the Cats’ 1-0 loss to Boston College Saturday. Defending is BC’s Pablo 
Stalman. For Christensen, a senior, the game was his last at Centennial Field. 


Wednesda 


UVM beat Dartmouth. 1-0 in Hanover. 


post. After the Hutchins goal 
there was a play in which Jon 
Christensen muscled his way 
through a crowd in front of the 
BC net only to have a low shot 
nudged away by Farkouh. A 
lot of oohs and ahhs, but no 
goal. Just another cold winter 
to look forward to, 


“We played brilliantly in the 


Is There 
Moses? 


By Michael Sagansky 
Can the Celtics bounce back from the humiliat- 
ing 120-106 defeat handed to them in the seventh 
game of the Eastern Conference Finals to win the 
NBA crown in 1983? I think they can, but the road 
will not be easy, The first major. obstacle will be 


Philadelphia. 


The immediate reaction to the 76’ers’acquisition 
of Moses Malone has been one of fear. And for good 
reason. Malone is one of the most respected offensive 
machines in the game. Few players grab offensive 
rebounds with the same vigor as the 1982 League 
Most Valuable Player. The thought of Julius Erving 
and Malone teaming up leaves Celtics fans feeling ill. 

But who will back up Malone? Certainly not 
Caldwell Jones, Darryl Dawkins, or Steve Mix. All 
three have either escaped from or have been banished 
from Philadelphia. The 6’11” center will be spelled 
by unproven commodities such as Marc Ivaroni, Mark 
McNamara, and Earl Cureton? Remember, very few 
NBA centers can withstand more than 35 minutes 
per game without losing their effectiveness, 

Publicly, the Celtics have admitted that Malone 
will be an asset in the short run, but point out that 
eventually his signing will upset Philly’s salary struc- 
ture. Malone signed for $13.2 million over the next 
six years. Already minor discontent has surfaced, 
Veteran guard Maurice Cheeks temporarily left camp 
demanding contract renegotiations. 

Yet another factor to consider is Malone’s style 
of play. Philadelphia plays a run-and-gun type game 
while Malone is more a half-court player. 

The New Jersey Nets are another Atlantic Divi- 
sion foe that will likely give the Celtics a hard time. 
With the reunited Kansas City backcourt tandem 


of Otis Birdsong and Phil 


Ford feeding newly- 


acquired Darryl Dawkins and second-year forwards 
Buck Williams and Albert King, the Nets figure to be 


formidable, 


The rest of the division appears to be lame, Even 
with the positive addition of Bernard King to their 


cont'd, on p, 20 


players academically, and | it 
allowed us to work on a lot of 
things at practices.” 

Not only did the failure to 
score early hurt the cause (UVM 
outshot BC 6-4 in the first half),. 
but an accident involving 
Francois Borel, UVM’s leading 
scorer, also hampered the Cats, 
not only for the day but for the 


| \back Dave 


By Andy Cook 

If bitter defeats are describ- 
ed as tough pills to swallow, 
then Saturday’s loss to BC was 
like taking an overdose of Extra 
Strength Tylenol. By bowing to 
the Eagles 1-0, the Cats effec- 
tively said goodbye to their 
post-season plans in 1982, Going 
into yesterday’s game at Dart- 
mouth, UVM was 6-7-1 overall, 
but even in the New England 
Division I category, which has 
been the Cats’ bread and butter 
argument to be considered for 
post-season play, the team was 
4-2. 


\ 


Even if UVM wins the rest 
of its games, including the 
contest against Yale on Novem- 
ber 4, the Cats won’t be in any 
bargaining position. The Cats 
would finish with two New 
England losses, which is more 
than BC, the Bulldogs, or UConn 
have accumulated so far. With- 
out an overall quality record to 
fall back on, the Cats really have 
no way of getting into second 
place. 

If the Cats didn’t believe at 
season’s start that they were a 
good team, you could look at 
this past weekend and 1982 ona 
whole and say UVM was playing 
tough, competitive soccer and 


everybody should be happy. 
Unfortunately, that’s not the 
case. 


After going 11-5-1 last year 
and flirting with the national 
rankings for a good part of the 
season, the Cats felt 1982 might 
present them with another post- 
season berth, Coach Paul Rein- 
hardt said this was a better team 
than last year, and with the 
emergence of Francois Borel as a 
striker who created terror in 
opposing players’ eyes, UVM 
seemed to have the necessary 


rest of the season, Borel, the" 


“We were apprehensive,” he 


nine-goal man who has been an admitted. “But we're not home 
offensive catalyst much of the free. We still have Rhode Island 
season, injured his knee in a Tuesday night, and whoever 
collision with _Farkouh which! wins that game should be in the 


sent both players to the ground. , 


Medical Center Hospital officials 
said Saturday Frenchy was suf- 
fering from a torn ligament. 

In the rest of the second 
half UVM continued to apply 
the pressure and outshot BC 
14-12 for the day. However, 
with the game almost three 
quarters of the way through, 
BC’s Todd Toensing took the 
ball to the right of the Cata- 
mount goal, outmaneuvered full- 
Grose and _ laid 
off a pass to Hutchins in front of 
the net. The midfielder’s low 
drive went into the corner of the 


Inet, ._past UVM _ goalie Skip 
Gilbert. 
“There was nothing he 


could do about that shot,” said- 
| Hutchins, who tried to down- 
play the importance of the game 
afterwards, “We didn’t look at 
the game as a must-win situation 


‘(even though the Eagles were 


, upset by Brown 2-1 earlier in the 
week). As Coach (Ben Brewster) 
said, ‘we’re not going to win 
every game we play.’ We played 
well down at Brown but didn’t 
win. So we just looked at 
today’s game in terms of the fact 
that if we played better we 
would win. Vermont played 
great, and their goalie is the best 

‘I’ve ever played against.” 

Brewster realized what a 
loss would do to the Eagles, 
especially after losing to Brown, 

a powerhouse of yesteryear but 
hardly the cream of the crop 
these days. 


ingredients to have another 
super season. 

But 1982 has simply been a 
season of bad breaks, and, at 
least On paper, a season of 
inconsistency. Ever since that 
opening game against Platts- 
burgh when that ball short- 
hopped the UVM defense into 
the net at 1:21 into the first 
half, the Cats have gone through 
a host of ups and downs, and 
with each up has come a series 
of hopes, that, as recent events 
have indicated, would ultimately 


never be fulfilled. 


After tying the Cardinals 
2-2, the Cats dropped four 
straight. But their defeats came 
at the hands of Duke, Adelphi, 
UCLA, and UConn, And _ it 
was against the Huskies that the 
Cats may have played their 
finest soccer, outplaying the 
opposition only to lose on a 
John Pietak goal with 26 
seconds left in the first half. 


Still, with the bulk of the 
team’s New England schedule 
ahead, UVM knew there was a 
chance to make the playoffs. 
Against St, Lawrence, Borel 
scored twice and the following 
Saturday he netted the winning 
goal in the 2-1 victory over 
Boston University, With Frenchy 
picking up his scoring touch, the 
Cats seemed to be making a 
comeback, 

But then there was a dis- 
heartening 1-0 loss to Division 
Ill Middlebury. Again, one had 
to wonder if UVM was indeed a 
playoff-bound club, But back 
bounced the Cats with a 3-1 win 
against UMass, and a 7-0 annihi- 
lation of St. Michaels, Then, in 
their finest hour, the Cats went 
down to Kingston and defeated 
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driver’s seat, They (the Rams) 
played well against Vermont 
but I thought they were unlucky 
because Vermont played better. 
Borel is opportunistic and Skip 
is as tough as a nail.” 


“After Bridgeport (a 2-4 
loss) we were down,” said 
Kelley. “We thought we were 
out of it, Then things started 
to happen — BC lost — but now 
this... 


“We had some opportunities 
but they controlled the play at 


midfield. But we’re not going to 
give up, There’s more to a season 
than the playoffs.” 


Soccer Scratches: At half- 
time, Sociology Professor Gor- 
don Lewis (midfielder Nick 
Lewis’ father) made an 


announcement which may have - 


been one of the most important 
since soccer became a varsity 
sport in 1964. UVM will now 
have a Farley/Gilbert scholarship 
fund, honoring the first two 
All-American netminders in the 
school’s history. The program 
will rely on pledges and other 
contributions, and will be coor- 
dinated by Lewis, Reinhardt, 
and Peter Beekman of the UVM 
Development Office... Satur- 
day’s win was the first ever for 
BC against UVM. Last year the 
Cats improved their record to 
3-0-2 against the Eagles with a 
2-0 win down at Chestnut Hill. 
Zareh Avakian and Chris Morri- 
son scored the goals, e 


| Defeat Caps Topsy-Turvy Season 


the Rams, 3-1. i 


‘Once again, the Cats were — 


unable to execute against the 


non-division I opponents and 


lost the following Wednesday to — 
Bridgeport, 2-1. That seemed to 
be the end, and all you had to 
do was stare at the dejected 
players in the locker room to see 
that the situation was indeed 
grim. But the soap opera con- 
tinued with a 1-0 win over New 
Hampshire and some help from — 
the other teams. But finally, 
there was last Saturday’s game 
against BC. ; 

As time dwindled down in 
the second half, everybody in 
the stands shouted for a goal. 
Had the Cats scored, Centennial 
Field would have erupted into 
bedlam, just like Gutterson Field 
House three years ago when, 
with five minutes left, Jim 
Murphy stole the puck and 
netted the equalizing goal 
against Clarkson — a goal which 
put Vermont in the playoffs. 


But by this weekend the 
soccer Cats simply had asked 
one prayer too many. 

The absence of a playoff 
spot had to be particularly” 
disappointing for several people 
associated with the program. 
Skip Gilbert is one such person. 
Named as McDonald’s All 
America goalie last year, Gilbert 
is without a doubt one of the 
finest netminders around, an 
although he hopes to play 
professionally, the fact that he 
won't be in any playoff game 
this year just doesn’t seem fi 
There are others for whom # 
isn’t a pleasant ending, like 
Assistant Coach Carl Christen 
sen, who as a player lost to the 
Huskies in the playoffs 
recently admitted he would 1 
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Say Goodbye to Playoffs 


’ 
See 


By Gordon H. Jones 

Last Sunday CBS’ The NFL Today came on the 

jr at its regular time. Brent Musberger and Jimmy 
a Greek were in the studio wasting time between 
the Miller Lite and Michelin Tire commercials while 
Irv was doing a remote at the scene of the player reps 
meeting held that afternoon. For the fifth consecu- 
tive week no NFL football games were played, and 
unless a last minute settlement is reached in the 
strike, the 1982 season probably will be scrapped, 

Last Saturday tHe negotiations were suspended. 
indefinitely. Neither side was willing to budge from 
its position. Independent mediator Sam Kagel took 
the first plane home to San Francisco, saying that 
poth the league and the union had better reconsider 
where they stand on the issues, The scene had turned 
nasty when the NFL’s Management Council’s execu- 
tive director, Jack Donlan, ignored the mediator’s 
order not to speak to the press and revealed that 
Kagel had spoken at the meeting against one of the 


_ Union’s pet demands. With the subtlety of a 16-year 


lineman, head player rep Gene Upshaw replied, “Jack 


Donlan is a liar.” 
The strike must be resolved by the end of the 


month in order to save the remainder of the season . 


with a 12-game schedule, the number of games 
demanded by those with the real clout — the adver- 
tisers. The players would try to get by with a week’s 
practice and start up again Sunday, November 7. 
Those who toy with the idea of pushing the playoffs 
and Super Bowl back in order to squeeze in more 
make-up games should remember last year’s playoff 
in Cincinnati. 

Money issues are the main concern. What’s new? 
Lost in the shuffle have been the earlier issues of drug 
testing of the players and loosening of the free-agent 
rules in the NFL. 

Originally the players had demanded, straight- 
faced, 55 percent of the gross revenue taken by the 
NEL, along with a revolutionized wage-pay system. 
The Union demanded $1.6 billion for a player com- 
pensation fund spread out over four years. Early on 
the owners, through Donlan, had agreed to this 
figure, but had wanted to spread it over five years. 
Now they «re rescinding this offer, saying that some 
of “his roney will be taken back to help defray the 


costs ot the strike. 
The most controversial feature ‘of the player 


_ demands, the one that threatens to split the Union’s 


solidarity, is the proposed revision of the salary 
system. Under the existing rules, the wages are 
determined by each club and each player when it 
comes contract time, The Union wants to set up a 
uniform scale based on a player’s experience, All 
rookies will receive the same starting pay, all ten-year 
vets the same, no matter what the position played, 
Incentive and performance bonuses will augment each 
individual’s pay. These bonuses will be based on team 
success, individual statistics, percent of playing time 
per game and the worth of each man at his position as 
voted by his peers, 


Doesn't want to bid with USFL 


The Union supports this proposition because it 
protects, among others, the interior linemen who 
have no individual stats to bring to the table at 
contract talks, a situation unparalleled in pro sports. 
The League wants nothing to do with the idea 
because if put into effect, it will leave the NFL 
vulnerable in bidding wars with the upstart league, 
the USFL, The bottom line of interest here is that a 
young “franchise” player such as Lawrence Taylor of 
the Giants will be paid less than some second string 
ex-Pro Bowl guard with a bum shoulder playing for 
the L.A. Raiders, No names, please. 

The League has been hoping that by forcing the 
strike on, the “name” players, those with the most to 
lose by the new pay scale, and those most visible to 
the public eye, will break with the Union. It still may 


happen, This past weekend the Bengals club wrote to 


Ed Garvey, the union’s mouthpiece, and asked that 
he drop the wage-scale issue. Other individuals have 
come out with statements saying, “Personally I’m not 


in favor of the wage scale idea... but everyone else is.” 
This past Sunday the Union again asserted its solidar- 
ity with a unanimous vote by player reps from each 
team in support of the present union position. 


All-Star Games Fizzle 


And while all these wealthy people are arguing 


about money, they are losing it at the same time. The. 


question of whether or not the players will be paid 
their full contracts if the season is salvaged is still up 


in. the air, The Union’s attempt at raising strike fund 


money by holding ‘‘All-Star” games fizzled after two 
poorly-attended contests. The owners had made the 


Season Approaching Point of No Return 


correct move by forgetting the possibility of con- 
tinuing the season with “‘scab” players. In such a 
publicity-filled strike, public opinion is very impor- 
tant to both stdes, 

A plan to recoup some of the advertising losses 
has already been investigated. Simply put, they could 
negate most or all lost revenue by simply putting 
more commercial time into the remaining telecasts, if 
there are any. The problem will be in convincing the 
sponsoring corporations to go along with the idea. 


» Most have already found new places to spend their . 


advertising dollars. And who would buy time in an 
advertising block so long that a fan could go to the 
store and buy another six-pack without missing any 
of the game? The extra commercials would have to 
cut into the free time now used for replays and color 
commentary, thus taking away from the quality of 
the broadcasts, 


After such a good World Series, this past Sunday . 


was the first “empty” sports weekend. Instead of 
maybe working a deal with the NHL and showing a 
few hockey games nationwide, NBC and CBS pro- 
grammed whole afternoons of boxing to satiate the 
Sunday fan’s bloodlust. 

But this weekend the NBA starts its regular 
season and none too soon. When baseball struck, we 
missed the boxscores everyday, but we miss football 
only once. a week (nobody misses Cosell). Is there. 
really anyone out there who is missing the game more 


~as the weeks go jon? oO. 


~ By 


Anniversary 
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SKIS | Regular — Sale 


83 Rossignol F. P. 300°° 21GOO 

83 Rossignol Eagle Pub Be) 2ODC° 

; 83 Rossignol C.M.V. 285090 25500 

een, 0 83 Rossignol S.T.5 Zie 24/02 

— 83 Rossignol Strato 26500 23800 

83 Rossignol Edge 22520 AES 

(Downstairs in the Ski Shop) - 83 Rossignol ehhiieacs: 17500 14900 

82 Rossignol F.P. 27092 PRL 

: 83 Dynastar M.V.5 31,59° 280°° 

¥ AZ i 83 Dynastar Omeglass I 29800 26800 
a A ee hese 83 Dynastar Omesoft 29022 2609° 
83 Dynastar Starsoft 20502 2279 

83 Dynastar C.S.X. Z30°9 21 09° 


Regular Sale 


BINDINGS FREE: one pair of Rossignol or Kerma Ski Poles 


5 c with purchase of any one pair of adult skis 
Salomon 727E ae ~ 6 és spans 
Salomon 727 I~ 2 
Salomon 626 Sei je 
Salomon 226 bate 19900 
LOOK GOS 3500 10800 BOOTS Regular Sale 
Look 99HP Ecd 792° 
“ol wo | 
aot a 83 Nordica Trident Men's and Ladies’ 255029 216°C 
83 Nordica V.F.X. Men's & Ladies’ 24590 aie 
i Racks 15% off 83 Nordica Poseidon Men's & Ladies’ 19500 a 
Barrecrafter Sk 83 Nordica Meteor Men's & Ladies’ 180°° 153e° 
. ies’ : 119% 
oles 20% off 83 Nordica Galaxy Men's & Ladies 140° : 
Alpine Ski P 83 Nordica Gimini Men's & Ladies’ 110°° 93° 
- ‘ ° iO ] 5306 
he REPS 83 Nordica Zephyr Men's & Ladies 180° 630° 
nad he nol will be at the store 83 Nordica Nova Men's & Ladies’ 1§5°° 13108 
Friday: Deno from Rossig 83 Nordica Venus Men's & Ladies’ 100°° BO 
Saturday: Roger from Dynastar 83 Nordica Slalon Kids 12Q°e° 199e° 


to answer any questions you may have. 83 Nordica Sprint Kids 65°° 5§00 


1982 Nordica Ski Boots 40% off 


DOORPRIZE: tt’s not just any ski — but 


Dynastars famous M.V.5, the Ski most in demand 
by Ski Instructors, Ski Patrolmen and 
Ski Shop Personnel, a $315” value. 
YOU MAY WIN! Come in and sign up! 


Open 9-9 — Mon.-Fri. 
Open 9-5 — Sat. 
Open 1-5 — Sun. 


(02) 862-5552 


| Odd Steen Ski Shop, Inc. 


388 Shelburne Rd. 
rlington, Vermont 05401 
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SSSSVs . 
ATTENTION ATHLETES 
Are you performing up to your potential? 


You may be playing at less than peak efficiency simply because your struc- 
tural system is out of balance. 


Probably more than any other health profession 
chiropractics approach to health care relates to the needs of the athlete. 

This is reflected in the increasing number of professional sports figures seek- 
ing chiropractic care. 


Chiropractic is a natural health care system 
that stresses the importance of keeping all the systems of the body function- 
ing efficiently so you enjoy peak performance, a minimum injury risk, and 
fast recuperative powers. 


A message from: 


Waterfront Chiropractic Center 


STEVEN TAUBMAN, DC NANCY CALLEGARI, DC 


156 Battery St. 
Burlingon, VT 05401 


For Appointments and Information Call: 


With sequins, with feathers, prism masks, 
reflector masks, Miss Piggy 
and Mickey Mouse. 


now upstairs at 
burlington square mall 
mon.-fri. 10-9 sat. 10-6 
658-6773 


Maren 


Seasonal 
feature. 
OCT. 24-30 


Men’s insulated, all 
leather, 6” sport and 
work boot. 


NOW $ 3 4° 


#7296 
Sugg. Retail $48.00 


esi) 


ALL STORES 
OPEN SUNDAY 
(except Mass.) 


Great footwe- r the gréat outdoors” 


Dunham FOOTWF52 OUTLETS 
BURLINGTON 4A-Caldor-Loehman Mall 


NO 
© 


Celtics 


cont'd. from p. 18° 

lineup, the New York Knicks are 
at least a year away from con- 
tention, The free-spirited 
Knicks, used to Red Holtzman’s 
laid-back approach, will take 
awhile to adjust to disciplinarian 
Hubie Brown, the new boss, The 
Knicks have had a_ horrible 
exhibition season, Washington 
had a much better season than 
expected last year, but Gene 
Shue’s troops are still rebuilding. 


Two teams from outside the 
Atlantic Division, the Milwaukee 
Bucks and the defending cham- 
pion Los Angeles Lakers, figure 
to provide the Celtics with some 
heavy competition for the Lea- 
gue’s top spot. 

Bucks’ Star Marques John- 
son sat out half of last season 
with contract disputes, After he 
came back, he _ never fully 
regained the form he displayed 
the year before. But he’s back 
100 percent this year, taking 
camp very seriously. He could 
take the Bucks a long way. New 
addition Dave Cowens will pro- 
bably make Milwaukee even 
tougher. It remains to be seen, 
however, whether the red-head 
-can play with his old Celtics’ 
intensity. 

The Lakers are the choice of 
most experts to repeat as cham- 
pions, Their top seven, Kareem 
Abdul-Jabaar, Kurt Rambis, 
Jamaal Wilkes, Magic Johnson, 
Norm Nixon, Michael Cooper 
and Bob McAdoo, are all legiti- 


mate stars, The addition of 
James Worthy, the nation’s 
number one draft pick in 1982, 
makes their potential unlimited. 
Worthy probably won't see 
enough action on that team to 
get the Rookie-of-the-Year 
Award, but he should still help 
the Lakers. 

The Celtics also improved 
themselves during the off-season, 
but it wasn’t through the draft. 
First round pick Darren Tillis, 
from Cleveland State, is strug- 
gling to make the team, Surpris- 
ingly, at 6’11”’, Tillis is billed as 
a small forward, Most basketball 
observers predicted that the 
Green would select a guard on 
the first round, but when the 
Celtics’ turn came up, 13 back- 
court men had already been 
chosen. This left. the available 
guard talent much depleted. 

The arrival of Quinn Bucker 
definitely relieved the problems 
in the Celtics backcourt. After 
Philly dominated Celtic guards 
so completely in last year’s 
playoff, every self-respecting 
Celtics fan knew a quality guard 
was needed, Danny Ainge, M. L. 
Carr, and Gerald Henderson just 
haven’t provided enough fire- 
power after Tiny Archibald was 
injured, 


Ainge should improve over 
last year’s erratic. 4.1 points in 
10.6 minutes per game perfor- 
mance. Thirteen months ago he 
was striking out of big league 


Bitter Defeat 


_cont'd from p. 18 


nothing more than to get 
another chance to beat UConn 
in post-season play, Like Dave 
Eddy, the epitome of consistent 
play over the four years he’s 
been at UVM. Like any of the 
graduating seniors. 


But the one person who has 
the toughest pill to swallow is 
Reinhardt himself, Since becom- 
ing coach the winter after 
football was eliminated eight 
years ago, he has had only one 
losing season, and has led 
Vermont to the playoffs four 


a Slight 


A 7th Place 
Finish and 


Improvement 


times, Each time UVM lost in 
the first round, including the 
defeat his rookie year when 
UConn overcame a 3-1! deficit in 
the final minutes of play and 
won in overtime, 4-3. One could 
say making the playoffs isn’t the 
only important thing. But the 
public and the media pass 
judgment on this standard, and 
that’s what counts. Reinhardt 
has had the crowds and the 
atmosphere to develop a pro- 
, gram without the competition of 
football, but he has been denied 
that elusive victory — the kind 


pionships, They had 


daseball. Now, with a 

Bill Fitch training cua amide 
his belt, Ainge has the chance tg 
prove he’s as good as Red 
Auerbach said he was. Last year 
Auerbach was quoted as saying 
that the only three “sure” t}j 

in basketball he ever saw were 
Larry Bird, Bill Russel ang 
Ainge. In the exhibition season 
he has performed well. In one 
game Ainge sank eight of ten 
shots, scoring 18 points, If the 
Celtics have any deficiencies jn 
the backcourt, their big men wij] 
assuredly help make up for it. 
No NBA team can match the 
Celtics up front. With Robert 
Parrish, Cedric Maxwell, and 
Larry Bird backed up by Rick 
Robey and Kevin McHale (some 
consider him one of the NBA’s 
finest players) it’s no small 
wonder Cowens requested to 
play elsewhere. 

Parrish will be one of the 
biggest factors in  Boston’s 
success. The versatile, 7’ Center 
had his best pro-season last year, 
averaging 19.9 points, 10.8 
rebounds, and 2.4 blocks per 
game. His talents are diverse: he 
can sink the rainbow jumper 
outside or drive inside with 
equal effectiveness. 

The Celts open their season 
Friday in Cleveland. Boston fans 
won’t have to wait long for a 
taste of what this season will be 
like — the first of six Celtic-Sixer 
battles takes place the following 
Saturday, November 6, e 


of victory the basketball Cats 
waited 81 years for until they 
finally defeated BU in triple 
overtime two years ago. 


Why couldn’t there just be 
one more playoff season, one 
more chance to beat Connecti- 
cut in Storrs? Why couldn’t the 
Cats get a break and beat BC? 
Why? 


Somebody had to lose. 


But why did it have to ve 
UVM? 3 


Last year, the University of Vermont Men’s Cross 
Country team finished seventh in the Eastern Cham-- 


a score of 188 and their top 


runner was this year’s team captain, Steve Stebbins, 
This year Vermont hosted the event, and they had 


high. hopes of improving their 1981 performance.. 


Certainly, when their 
finish line in the top 


top three runners crossed the 
20 (two in the top 10), they 


must have believed that they would not only better 
last year’s outcome, but better it in dramatic fashion. 


When the final positions and scores were posted, 
however, the Catamounts’ improvement was some- 
what less than dramatic. They were in seventh place 


again. and had a score of 187 — one point better than 


For UVM, Fred 


concluded the UVM 
most damaging blow 


THE VERMONT CYNIC 


last year. Lowell University took the meet with a 
score of 51, while Massachusetts (80) and Maine (91) 
finished second and third. 


Thaulow (fourth), Sam Davis 


(eighth), and Scott Wagner (19th), each turned in 
good efforts. After Wagner, however, the Cats had to 
watch 49 runners finish before their next runner, 
Keith Dustin, crossed the line, Alf Wakeman (88th) 


scorers for the race, But the 
for the Cats happened before 


the meet was completed, Stebbins, who had injured 
his foot in the Vermont State Meet on Oct, 13 and 
whose health was considered the key to UVM’s 
performance going into the Eastern Championships 
by coach Ed Kusiak, dropped out around the midway 
point of the race and was unable to continue, 

“He was right with the pack before he stopped,” 
said Kusiak. “And I hate to play ‘if’ games, but if he 
had stayed in the race, and if Keith Dustin had the 
same time that he did in the Vermont Champion 
ships, we would have finished second,” 
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» be undersold. 


Smugglers’ Notch, Vermont 05464 
644-8851 


~ YOUR 
FAVORITE. 


| ATLOWLOW 


DISCOUNT 
_ PRICES 


*SODA *WINE *BEER 


“Practically On Campus’’ 
§ Williston Rd., South Burlington 
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| Only Smugglers’ Ski Shop 
Saves You 20% On 
New’83 Gear... 


Skis by Rossignol, K2 and Olin. Boots by Salomon, Nordica and Lange. 
SS Bindings by Salomon, Marker and Look. All new for ‘83 and 

Bre, all at 20% off. All clothing and accessories by Head, 
.Roffee, CB, Northface and others, 10%-30% off. 


i Plus Gives You 
Free Skiing! 


Smugglers’ is three lofty mountains with 2610’ 
vertical, you'll find uncrowded novice slopes, 
challenging expert trails and all the amenities 

of a great mountain ski town. 


When you make a minimum pur- 


chase of $15.00, present this ae 
\\ 


a free ski pass. Good any 
day through December =e 
25, 1982. \ ae 
Shop Smugglers’... 
the ski shop that will not 


ad, and we will give you 


BEVERAGES 


RIDING 
LESSONS 


Sign Up at 
Patrick Gym | 
November 1st and 2nd 


Jumping, Trail Rides 


For More Information 
Call 
Bonnie Gifford 
879-1439 


Recharge Your Body With 
Exciting Youthful Energy 


ATC 


=H 
wl 


- = 


American Tae Kwon Do Center 


+ Martial Arts can be used to peel away stress. 

e Increase your ability to deal with any situation. 
« Create bodies that are sleek, firm & graceful. 

¢ Develop minds that are sharp; clear & peaceful. 
¢ Help control habits such as smoking, overeating & alcohol. 

+ Help prevent diseases like high blood pressure, arthritis, asthma. 
- Can teach you to become a Master of self-defense 


GRANDMASTER KYONG-AE FONTAINE 


¢ Highest Ranked female in the WORLD 

« Internationally Certified 6th Degree Master 

¢ Internationally Certified Instructor, Referee & Examiner 

- 28 years experience 

« Took USA Women’s Team to 1978 trial Olympics Seoul, Korea 

+ Taught& Lecturedin many European, Asian & American Countries 


GRAND OPENING SPECIAL 
3 month program plus uniform with ATC Patches 


Regularly 156.95 
Till Nov. 1st 1982..............00. $99. Complete!! 


Call now 658-5767 


ATC, 236 Riverside Ave., Burlingtoa, VT 
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** One of the year’s best!” 


—Jeffrey Lyons, WCBS RADIO and WPIX-TV 


“It’s perfect. Just perfect.” 


—Joel Siegel, WABC-TV 


“Tt touches the heart.” 
—Rex Reed 


MAXIMILIAN SCHELL ROD STEIGER 
ROBBY BENSON 


12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:00, 9:10 


@ Internahone! CLASSICS 


Special Sat./Sun. 
showings 


12:30 & 3:15 


[PG 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE 
EXCITING FILMS NOW 
PLAYING AT THE 
NICKELODEON... 


COASTER 

One of the best adventure films 
of recent years is this true life 
story of one man’s dream to build 
and set-up a working cargo ship 
as in the old days powered by 
wind and sail. 


only woed, 
rope.and sail... 


THE CHOSEN 

Based on Chaim Potok’s award- 
winning best seller, this story of 
two very different friends growing 
up in the Jewish enclave of New 
York, is one of the most powerful 
and touching of human dramas 
about sons, fathers and friends. 


A trge story of the John E Leavitt. 


SHARP FEATURES PRESENTS j 
AN ATLANTIC FILM GROUP PRODLCTION 22 
Produced by J. CRAIG CLOUTIER Written by HERBERT H ROS 
Director of Photagraphy J CRAIG CLOUTIER: Music 4-GORDON BOK 
and WARD 1 at MOR. Musa ‘ raane eee ROSSE L BENNET 
ORs Salling ae MEPHISTO 
This year’s Academy Award 
winning Best Foreign Film is 
the stunning story of an actor 
torn between his art and the 
turbulent world of politics 
during the rise of the Third 
Reich. A haunting portrait 
of the artist. A bizarre love 
story, as much about self- 
love as it is about passion. 
Not to be missed. 


12:00, 1:45, 3:30, 5:15, 7:00, 9:15 


WINNER ACADEMY AWARD 


BEST FOREIGN FILM 


CHILLY SCENES 

A great comedy based on the 
Ann Beattie novel of an 
obsessive and hilarious young 
man desperately in love with a 
confused, married woman. A 
Boston cult hit that is now re- 
ceiving national attention. 


“ie  & &.Brilliant” 


-Richard Freedman, NEWHOUSE NEWSPAPERS 


we richly deserved its Oscar.” 


Sichatd Schickel, TIME 


“Shouldn't be missed” 


Dad Ansen. NEWSWEEK AN OFFICER AND A GENTLE- 
MAN: 

A truly wonderful , old-fashioned 
romantic film about a drifter who 
joins the naval officer candidate's 
school and falls in love with a 


local girl. 


“Extraordinary” 


Judith Crist, SATURDAY REVIEW 


“Superb! Brilliant.” 


Sheila Benson. LA TIMES 


ANNIE: 
The award winning musical glori- 
ously brought to the screen by 

master director John Huston. 


“MEPHISTO” a film by ISTVAN SZABO starring KLAUS MARIA BRANDAUER 
"L)) ANALYSIS FILM RELEASING CORPORATION 


CT ea ie 


Mon. thru Fri, 12:00, 3:00, 6:00, 9:00 
Sat./Sun. 6:00, 9:00 


COOR & ment 


NO 


—Andrew Sarris, Village Voice 


and Affectionate 
Romantic Comedy’’! 


PG =& 


“Rep at the Nick” 


3:10, 7:10 


* - 


Recorded program info: 863-9515 


12TH SMASH WEEK! 


ISN'T IT TIME TO SEE 
WHAT 25 MILUON PEOPLE 
HAVE BEEN RAVING ABOUT? 


‘ PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS 
A LORIMAR-MARTIN ELFAND PRODUCTION: A TAYLOR HACKFORD FILM 
RICHARD GERE- DEBRA WINGER 
AN OFFICER AND AGENTLEMAN — py ack Nrpabceae 
Also starring DAVID KEITH and LOUIS GOSSETT, JR. as ‘Foley’: Original Music t 
Written by DOUGLAS DAY STEWART - Produced by MARTIN ELFAND : Directed by TAYLOR HACKFORD 


RESTRICTED —<<2- & PARAMOUNT i oe A 
FR cats noone scconrsarne | - t , F 


12:00, 2:15, 4:35, 7:00, 9:30 


‘‘A Very 
Funny Film:’ 


“A Charming 


—Joseph Gelmis, Newsday 


Chilly“Scenes of (Winter 


A New Version of Joan Micklin Silver s ‘Head Over Heels 


» _ Chilly Scenes of Winter Starring JOHN HEARD MARY BETH HURT 
Also Starring PETER RIEGERT Co-starring KENNETH McMILLAN 
GLORIA GRAHAME Screenplay and Directed by JOAN MICKLIN SILVER 
Based on the novel Chilly Scenes of Winter by ANN BEATTIE ted Artists Classics. 
Produced by MARK METCALF AMY ROBINSON GRIFFIN DUNNE oe 5 190° ures anaes Co ae 


1:00, 3:00, 5:00, 7:00, 9:00 


Stop by the theater to pick up a full 
Festival schedule 


Friday, October 29 — Tuesday, November 2 
The Best of Francois Truffaut 

JULES AND JIM 

France’s finest contemporary filmmaker created this most 
beautiful, lyrical, wonderful, and unusual of romances as 
Jeanne Moreau plays a totally modern woman who loves 


two friends and must have them both in a most enchanting 
menage 4 trois. 


12:30, 4:30, 9:00 and 

THE 400 BLOWS 

Regarded as the first masterpiece of the French New Wave is 
this moving story of-a young boy turned outcast. A semi- 
autobiographical first film by Truffaut starring Jean-Pierre 
Leaud. A haunting, powerful, and very personal tale. 

2:30, 6:45 
Se ee 
Wednesday, November 3 — Saturday, 

November 6 

The Best of Ingmar Bergman 

SMILES OF A SUMMER NIGHT 

A glorious comedy about men, women, and love from 
Sweden’s greatest filmmmaker. A rollicking tale of couples, 
friends, and lovers set at a midsummer weekend party at a 
sumptuous estate. Told in a style halfway between Shakespeare 
and the Marx Brothers, this is Bergman’s comic masterpiece 

of love, lust, men’s illusions, and women’s desires. 

1;00, 5:00, 9:00 and 

THE SEVENTH SEAL 

Bergman’s brilliant morality play of a knight returning from 
the Crusades while the Plague ravages medieval Europe. Starring 
Max Von Sydow and Bibi Andersson, it is one of Bergman’s 
most powerful and moving works. 


(Shay -, 
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foundation’s edge, by issac 
asimov. doubleday. 366 pp. 
[s1498. 


By James Louderback 

Science Fiction fans rejoice, the 

ter has come home again, After a 
ten-year hiatus, Isaac Asimov has written 
gnother sci-fi novel Foundations Edge. 
Not that the prolific writer hasn’t been 
busy — he has written almost a hundred 
pooks in the “interregenum” — he’s just 
been concentrating on other topics, 

Isaac Asimov has probably cranked 

out more books and magazine articles 
than any other sci-fi writer. With about 
950 books under his belt, numerous 
articles, and god knows how many works 
in progress, keeping track of Isaac would 
be a full-time occupation. Librarians have 
been known to whisper confidentially 
that he has titles in each of the ten main 
classifications of the Dewey decimal 
system. Known by the layman primarily 
for his science-fact books (he taught Carl 

- Sagan everything he knows) Asimov 
has expounded on topics as diverse as 

' mysteries and Biblical interpretations. He 
got his writing start at 17, however, in 
science fiction fantasy. 

Asimov, along with Arthur C. Clarke, 
and Robert Heinlein, are regarded as the 
gand masters of science fiction. They 
took the fledgling literary genre from 
pulp fiction to a thoughtful and insightful 


art form. Most devotees, though, regard | 


Asimov as the creme-de-la-creme. His cap- 
tivating story-telling techniques, superbly 
developed characterizations, and innova- 
tive applications of technology make him 
at once the most readable and accessible 
of all science fiction writers. And ask any 
sci-fi fan what their favorite Asimov book 
is, and you will undoubtedly get one of 
two answers: I Robot or The Fountain 
Trilogy. 

The Fountain Trilogy is the story of 
Hari Seldon, and the science of psycho- 
history. Psychohistory is a statistical 
discipline much like modern computer- 
oriented sociology. But Asimov’s psycho- 
history works on a grander scale. The 
actions of the individual are unpredic- 
lable, but the actions of a mob are not. 
The more people involved in the equa- 
tions, the more accurate the predictions. 
Seldon found that by using the millions 
of inhabited planets in the galaxy, he 
could predict and even direct future 
historical development. 

Seldon further discovered that the 
'enuous power structure of the present 
talactic empire faced imminent collapse, 
He predicted that over 30 thousand 


against the bar and 


fest novel, The Good Son 

last Monday evening to 
at Sneakers in Winooski, 
of the Harper-Saxon prize 
a Guggenheim Foundation 
fourth and by far the 
author to participate in 
ms Series sponsored by 
lookstore and Sneakers Bar 
Good Son, Nova’s fourth book, 

itly described by novelist John 
¢ New York times Book 
‘Tichest and most expert 
nt reading by any writer 
” Editors of the Times 
nthusiasm for the novel 
ago cited it as an 
work which, while 
"list, Times editors 


Ms, 
« 
neg 


Years of suffering and insanity would 


_ believe warrants special attention, 


light of a muted — 
author Craig Nova 


dramatic action to sustain narrative.” The 


to Asimov 


follow before the rise of the next. But by 
shifting a few variables, Seldon could 
reduce this dark age to a mere thousand 
years, In light of this he set up two 
foundations at opposite ends of the 
galaxy, The First, strong in the physical 
Sciences, was positioned in such a way 
that it-had but one course to follow 
towards the construction of the second 
empire. The Second Foundation, strong 
in the mental sciences, was the curator of 
the plan: it developed the techniques of 
telepathy, and inducing mental changes in 
the framework of the brain. 


Author Issac Asimov 


The Truvgy chronicles the first 350 
years after the two foundations were 


established, It charts the First Founda- 
tion’s path towards a second empire. 
‘But the First Foundation soon became 
aware of the meddling of the Second.’ 
Fearful of their opposites’ mental powers, 
the First Foundation started a galac- 
tic search and destroy mission: The 
Trilogy ends with the First Foundation 
believing it had destroyed the second, and 
the second doing nothing to dispel 
the illusion. 

The Foundation Trilogy was released 
between 1951 and 1953. In 1966 it won 
a Hugo award (the Pulitzer of sci-fi) for 
.best trilogy of all time. And now, at the 

“urging of writer Lester DelRay and 
countless others, Asimov has released a 
sequel to the trilogy, 30 years after the 
original work, 

Foundations Edge is the story of a’ 
search, Actually of three searches. We 
enter the galaxy at 498 F.E. (after Foun- 
dation Establishment), The Seldon plan is 
working perfectly, and the First Founda- 
tion has grown to nearly two thirds the 


In an interview for The Bulletin, a 
Delacorte news letter, Nova called his 
book “a tale of passion... put together 
with the tools of strong character and 


“dramatic action” in The Good Son, 
which is told in four different first-person 
yoices, centers on the relationship be- 
tween a father and his son and their 
obsession over the same young woman. 
At Sneakers, Nova read a chapter 
entitled “‘New York, The Deal. 1949:” 
the father’s Pop Mckeinnon, wry account 
of the psychological manipulation that 
typifies his relationship with his son, 
Chip. om 
“When my boys were younger,” 
Nova read, “I sent them to Yale, because 
I wanted all the nonsense knocked out of 
them. A passing appreciation of books 
and so on, but no more, I wanted my 
sons to have sensible ideas... I wanted all 
my boys smart, but I didn’t want them 
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size OI we o1d empire. However, one man 
dares to state that the Seldon plan is not 
all it seems, and, he charges, the Second 
Foundation is behind the distortions, For 
the young councilman’s (Golan Trevise) 
impetuosity he is exiled from Terminus, 
the ruling planet of the First Foundation, 
and instructed not to return until he has 
located the Second Foundation, Harla 
Branno, the Mayor of the First Founda- 
tion, equips Trevise with the latest in 
space ships, and pairs him off with the 
absent-minded historian Janov Pelorat. 
Pelorat’s goal is quite different from 


; Kurt Muller 


Trevise’s, and provides a perfect cloak for 
-he search, Janov Pelorat has spent all his 
life researching the mythical birthplace of 
humanity, and is out to discover (if it 
exists) the elusive planet referred to only 
as ‘Earth.’ m 
The third search is undertaken by 
Stor Gendibal. One of the twelve rulers of 
‘the Second Foundation, Gendibal also 
believes the Seldon plan is working all too 
well, and postulates the existence of a 
mental presence more powerful than 
even the Second Foundation. Gendibal 
convinces the ruling table of the potential 
danger, and sets off to destroy the 
supposed enemy. 
As can be expected, Trevise, Pelorat 
and Gendibal all end up on the same 
planet. The novel concludes in a three- 
way power struggle: First Foundation vs, 
Second Foundation vs. the planet Gaia. 
Asimov has certainly lost none of the 
storytelling technique that has made him 
so well loved, The characters are fairly 
typical Asimov, Golan Trevise is the 
brash, headstrong idealist, suspicious of 
motives and motivations. The male 


thinking too much.” ee 
Ina brief conversation before the. 
reading, the bespectacled young author 
explained why he decided to read from 
his novel rather than from a sharter piece 
of unpublished fiction. Nova said he has 


“great difficulty” with short stories, that 
“his writing is “too intricate and intercon-. 


nected” to work well in short fiction, He 
added that severgl editors had tried, 
unsuccessfully, to pull sections of The 
Good Son out for publication in maga- 
zines, “It just couldn’t be done,” Nova 
said. : 

But, according to John Irving, Nova’s 
complex style is one of the. work’s major 
selling points, “The structure and the 
language of this novel are almost without 
fault,”’ Irving wrote, 

Nova, who has never met Irving, said 
that Irving’s much advertised praise in the 
Times was a great boost to his career ~ 
Released only one month ago, The Good 
Son is already in its second printing. @ 
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image as a womanizer will inspire galactic 
fantasies in young minds, 

Older readers, ones who started with 
Asimov in the 50’s or 60’s, can empathize 
with Stor Gendibal, the cool calculating 
and over-ambitious speaker of the Second 
Foundation, His power struggles invite 
adolescents that are the mainstay of 
science fiction will have no trouble 
identifying with him, His overconfident 
the reader to live vicariously in the 
future. Janov Pelorat, of course, is the 
stock anesthetized intellectual, complete 
with graying beard and an entire library 
on a micro-chip fitting easily into the 
palm of his hand. 

Asimov has stated that science- 
fiction puts 20th century man into a 
future level of science and technology 
and observes his reactions, In the thirty 
years since Asimov wrote the trilogy, 
20th century man has changed and the 
characterizations are much more up to 
date. Even the old professor is allowed to 
be seductive (albeit by a robot), “And 
Asimov even bows to the changing 
demographics of his readers. He has 
created his first real woman character. 
Gone is the cute impetuosity of Arkady 
Darrel, and the “good wife” image of 
her grandmother Bayta. In its place we 
get Harla Branno. Branno is everything 
women of the fifties could never be. 
Powerful, ambitious and the leader of the 
First Foundation, Branno will do what- 
ever is necessary to go down in history. 
In short Asimov has created a real bitch. 
My hat goes off to Asimov for ridding 
science fiction of the stereotypical role of 
women in the future (‘‘dear, keep the 
‘lunar module warm while I’m gone’’). 
While on one level Foundations Edge 
is an engaging novel of action and adven- 
ture, it is obliquely a novel of ideas. © 
Behind the fight for galactic domination 
is the struggle between militarism and 
precise mathematical control, dictator- 
ship and numerical rigidity. With a 
refreshing, but hardly original presenta- 
tion of a telepathic society, Asimov 
shows us a third alternative to the age-old 
question of who should control the 
power. In the galaxy, according to 
Asimov, if we were all one interlocking 
unit we would live in eternal peace and 
harmony, 

As a whole Foundations Edge is a 
thoroughly enjoyable, fast-paced escapist 
science-fiction novel. There are, however, 
a few problems in the plot. Asimov is not 
content to just create a sequel to the 
Foundation trilogy, instead he feels 
compelled to tie in some of his other 
previous works, most notably, J Robot 
and The End of Eternity. The inclusion 
of portions of these novels makes the 
scope of the work a little too broad, and 
those familiar with these other works will 
notice that it just doesn’t come off as 
well as planned, As a sequel to The 
Foundation, the book succeeds quite 
well, but as a sequel to his other writings 
it’s just a little too implausible, That 
robots emerge, in the end, as the overall 
creators of man’s destiny takes too much 
away from the overall hero; Seldon and 
his far-reaching plan, If he had just stuck 
to the idea that individuals do matter, 
and that a plan dealing with mob psycho- 
logy cannot be one hundred percent 
accurate one would feel much more 


. comfortable with the novel’s ending. 


The novel concludes with a lot of 
loose ends floating around. What about 
Earth? Where does it fit in? What about 
the robots and the eternals? What part are 
they to play in events as they unfold? 
Golan Trevise is all fired up to go and 
answer these questions, and the last 
words in the book are “THE END (for 
now).” So we can safely assume that 
Asimov is not done yet, and the Founda- 
tion Trilogy will be at least a literary 
pentad. I for one can hardly wait. o 
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The Murder of Mozart 


amadeus; the national touring 
FrCompany;: produced by tom 
mallow. with 


ames janek; 
directed by roger williams. cast 
Ganiel dovis, peter crook and 
tanya pushkine. a lane series pro- 
Quction 


By David Gravelle 

The last half of the twentieth cen- 
tury has seen Broadway become a neon 
cavalcade of expense account extravagan- 
zas_ designed to please, but not distract, 
an audience of Caracan businessmen and 
Japanese tourists, Ticket prices have 
inflated to an appalling 36 dollars, an 
amount too often recorded as a business 
expense in someone’s 
ledger. Peter Shaffer’s Broadway works, 
though, are a refreshing difference from 
the norm, Equus, Shaffer’s 1973 Tony 
Award winner, was a fine, post-modern 
drama on sex, nature, and growing up 
male. It was intelligent theatre that 
somehow made its way to Broadway, In 
1980 Amadeus further established 
Shaffer as a figure of hope on Broadway. 

Shaffer is a British playwright who 
moved to New York as soon as he gradua- 
ted from Cambridge. Nation-of-origin, 
howevér, does not explain why Shaffer’s 
plays are so much better than the typical 
Broadway fare. This year’s Cats, a British 
play based on some limericks of T. S. 
Eliot’s, proved that London drama can be 
just as frivolously overdone as any on 
Broadway. Shaffer, on the other hand, is 
good because he is in a class by himself, 
His first play, Five Finger Exercise, when 


it opened*in London in 1957, was univer- . 
sally admired, Equus and 1973 marked 


his coming into full-blown fame. And 
Amadeus, in 1980, assured theatre-goers 
that at least one playwright would 
consistently prove worthy of that fame. 
Amadeus is a tragedy. It is a drama 


of Fate, God’s will, the limits of human ° 


comprehension and human ambition. The 
play opens with a chorus hissing, “Did he 


do it? Did he do it? Did he? I don’t 


tax-deductible | 


believe it!’ Then Salieri, an eighteenth- 
century composer who may have mur- 
dered Mozart, proposes to confess all but 
first, true to the style of Viennese opera, 
this Salieri sings an invocation. 

Ghosts of the future, (that is, the 
audience)/ Shades to come!/ So much 
more unavoidable than those of time 
gone by!/ Appear with what sympathy 
incarnation may endow you! 

And so the drama begins. 


Salieri tells-us how he came to be 


“the most successful musician in the city 
of musicians (18th century Vienna).” It 
all began, he tells us, with a pact with 
God, Salieri explains how he vowed to be 
a chaste servant of God if He would 
“‘srant [him] sufficient fame to enjoy it.” 
All was granted, and Salieri was trans- 
ported to Vienna and became Herr 
Kappelmeister. But Salieri is more than 
ambitious; he is also perceptive, He 
Knows what superb music is. He also 
knows how flawed his own work is. So, 
when suddenly a young musical prodigy 
comes to settle in Vienna, Salieri is over- 
come with envy. He despises” Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart: ‘“‘a giggling child who 
can put on paper, without actually 
putting down his pool cue, casual notes 
which turn [Salieri’s] most considered 
ones into lifeless scratches,” Salieri tells 
us that “good is nothing in the furnace of 
art’? and so makes sure that Mozart 
enjoys no fame or comfort in Vienna. As 
a court favorite, and as a craftily evil 
man, Salieri uses politics to keep Mozart’s 
music from being heard. 

Amadeus, then, is about the real, 
mediocre men who are the shadows of 
history and history’s supermen, Salieri 
tells us that as an Enlightment musician 
he ‘“‘took unremarkable men and sacra- 
mentalized their mediocrity.”” He seeks 
immortality and finds it in “absolute 
music,” a kind of music that is beyond 
Salieri to produce, and so he is a medio- 
cre man composing mediocre music. 


‘When Salieri is confronted with the 
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super-talent of Mozart, he is poisoned 
with frustration and evil, Salieri slowly 
destroys Mozart, the Amadeus (God 
beloved), under the illusion that a mere 
mortal can change the fabric of history. 
As the play develops, Salieri sees himself, 
more and more, as a demi-god. Salieri 
looks on the pitiful condition of Mozart, 
a condition Salieri largely contributed to, 
and says that he feels a ‘‘kind of pity that 
God Himself... can’t know.” Salieri 
‘becomes a black god to himself, but only 
a desperate fool to the audience. We 
know that Salieri, the composer of poor 
opera, will be forgotten. by history. 
Salieri’s final attempt to become a part of 
history is ultimately a search for infamy: 
“he writes a false confession to the murder 
of Mozart, and unsuccessfully attempts 
suicide. Instead of dying dramatically and 
becoming known as the Mozart Murderer, 
he lives and sees that no one believes his 
little trick, and would rather forget Salieri 
anyway. Salieri, despite himself, lives on 
and on; he lives long enough to hear that 
Beethoven called him “the patron saint of 
mediocrities.”” And when Shaffer’s Salieri 
utters his ctosing lines, “Mediocrities 
everywhere, I absolve you!”’ the audience 
can’t help but be offended by this last 
attempt to be potent and godlike. Salieri, 
tragically; 
attempts to be famous for his music 
fail as does his attempt to keep Mozart 
out of the lime-light. 

Shaffer is such a fine playwright that 
Amadeus satisfies at all levels: the intel- 
lectual, the humous, the visual, and the 
poetic. The play intellectually wrestles 
with the most profound questions: What 
is God to men? What are men to God? 
Who gets a say in history? Why? The 
play, however, despite its lofty subject 
matter, is not in any way challenging. 
There is plenty of humor to lighten the 
load, along the way to a Broadway 
epiphany, Amadeus, as a not-so-surreal 
period piece, 
tuousness. of 


offers the visual sump- 
courtly costumes and 


is inevitably impotent: -his — 


THEATRE. 


grandly dramatic scenery, And, ultimate 
ly, the audience always finds itself tuning 
in to hear the powerful, musical lines 4 that 
are the result of Shaffer’s mastery of the 
English fanguage. Amadeus is a grand, 
almost ' Shakespearean, tragedy that 
moves lightly, without any sort of cum. 
bersomeness. 

Even on the ou the production of: 
such. a well-conceived play as Amadeus 
cannot help but be relatively Satisfying 
The Lane Series’s Amadeus was more 
than just satisfying, it was rich. Daniel 
Davis, who has played in Shaffer’s Equys 
and on the TV soap opera Texas, played 
the part of Salieri with true, touching 
skill, His powerful voice translated 
Shaffer’s fine prose into fine Theatre. The 
other actors were adequate, except for 
Tanya Pushkine who played Mozart's 
wife, Constanze. Her performance was 
erratic and unmotivated. 

The most horrid flaw of the cae 
ling Amadeus, however, was in the sound 
system; One would expect a play about a 
great composer to be musically rich. That 
however proved not to be the case, The 
audience was hard-put. to imagine the 
beauty of Mozart’s great works as they 
were funnelled through four very poor, 
static-filled speakers. All-around, Burling- 
ton’s travelling Amadeus was technically 
poor. The ghost of Don Juan’s father, 
projected backstage, was supposed to be 
awe-inspiring and frightening; instead, it 
was robotic and almost funny. 

But all this can be excused. It’s easy 
to transport acting skill from city to city; 
it usually comes in compact 150 Ib. 
packages. Props, scenery, and sound, 
however, weigh much, much more. And 
the acting was almost wholly perfect and 
meaningful. 


Amadeus at the Flynn was a great 
success. The Art of Peter Shaffer and the — 


powerful acting of Daniel Davis were 
enough to make one forget the $19.95 
ticket price. That alone marks a great 
success,  @ 
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the hitch-hikers guide to the 
galaxy; produced by alan jw 
bell with jonn lloyd. scripts by 
dougias adams; distriouted to 
pds by inferegional program ser 


vice (ips). beginning oct 28 at 
10:30 pm on vermont etv, 33 


By Jayne Kennedy 

Are you a cultist without a cause? Do you 
miss the jiffy-pop hairstyles, fantastic plots, 
character interaction, crummy make-up and 
social consciousness of old Star Trek episodes? 
If the Beav’s not your bag and you can’t 
reconcile yourself to Jack Lord’s Hawaii 5-0 
wax and wear hair, then you deserve to give 
“The Hitchhiker’s Guide to the Galaxy” a try. 
This funky BBC series will give you something 
to look forward to on Thursday nights at 10:30 
on Vermont ETV, with repeats on Sunday 
nights, . 

“The Hitchhiker’s Guide to the Galaxy” is 
more than a handy, inexpensive, and inevitably 
inaccurate guide book for space travellers; it is 
also the chronicle of five unique voyagers. 
Launching the series off to a promising start, 
the first episode has the earth blasted into tiny 
pieces to make way for an inter-stellar highway. 
Only the square Earthling Arthur Dent survives 
by the dubious hitchhiking talents of his old 
friend Ford Prefect, who turns out to be a 
native of the planet Betelguese. They soon 
hitch up with the irrepressible Zaphood Beeble- 
brox and his flaky Earthling companion Tril- 
lian. This luckless crew eventually tumble 
through some wild adventures — finding lost 
Planets, stealing space ships, dealing with some 
astonishingly bright mice, time travel, and 
difficult aliens in their quest for the question to 
the answer of life, the universe, and ..,every- 
thing, 

The free-wheeling plots of the series (aided 
by a device known as the “improbability 
drive”) make the shows exciting and wonder- 
fully unpredictable, But face it, cults are built 
sound people — characters — and “The Hitch- 
a Guide” provides some _ interesting 
—< ‘POSSibilities, Alien Ford Prefect has a scruffy 
nee and an interesting attitude — he’s a 


+ \ x Z : 
2 ynical Survivalist with a sense of humor and 
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_ the profound knowledge that if you’re going to .. 


hitchhike through space it’s a good idea to 
bring a towel, Arthur Dent, the bland Briton, 
makes a striking figure walking across a desolate 
planet in his bathrobe (there was no time to 
change before the Earth exploded) looking for 
a cup of tea. For all his naivety about space 
travel though, it is the solid Arthur that usually 
gets the characters out of their myriad of plot 
complications. And Zaphood Beeblebrox was 
born to be a cult hero. He is the former head of 
the universe (a job given to the person that is so 
incredibly outrageous that they draw attention 
away from those that actually run it), a very 
bad dresser, has two heads and three arms and 
is a real heep Daddy-O, Whenever he swings 
into one of the cheap but unique BBC sets you 
expect him to chirp up something like, “What a 
groovy pad!” His motto might be live fast, die 
young, and try to hit all the hot planets. 
Trillian, on the other hand, is the sexy space 


bunny that has become a video sci-fi standard _ 


(as in the classic Captain Kirk’s-one-episode- 
only-chick) but she is quite resourceful and 
manages to endure the entire series without 
twisting her ankle once. These humanoid 
characters are aided and abetted by the utterly 
depressing robot Marvin, a self-pitying hunk of 
metal that would make 200/’s H.A.L. seem like 
a fun date. 


Besides being hip, funny, scary in parts and 
unique, “The Hitchhiker’s Guide to the 
Galaxy” is educational. Every so often, the 
guide (which is actually a sort of video text- 
book) footnotes the action with explanations — 
the importance of the Babel fish for example, 
helpful discourses (there’s a very enlightening 
one on Vogon and other bad poetry), com- 
ments about social dealings, dangerous mixed 
drinks, historical anecdotes, and impressions of 
planets (the Earth gets one word: “‘Harmless’’), 

The series is based on Douglas Adam’s 
best-selling book of the same name and its first 
sequel, The Restaurant at the End of the 
Universe, Adams adapted them himself for a 
radio series and now for the television series. 
“The Hitchhiker’s Guide to the Galaxy” is not 
for video space cadets and star heads only, and 
it’s just what the universe needs, ) 
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Cruises leaving in January 


AROUND THE WORLD voyages are planned for 1983. 
Apply early. Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh. 
More than 60 university courses, with in-port and voyage-related emphasis. Faculty from 
University of Pittsburgh and other leading universities, augmented by visiting area experts. 
Optional tours, including special tours into the People’s Republic of China, available. 


Participation is open to qualified students from all accredited colleges and universities. Semester 
at Sea admits students without regard to color, race or creed. The S.S. Universe is fully air- 
conditioned, 18,000 tons, registered in Liberia and built in America. 


For a free color brochure, write: Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of Pittsburgh, 
Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, PA 15260, or call toll free (800) 854-0195 (in 
California call (714) 771-6590). ; 
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Anabelle of Bow Wow Wow 


Subterranean’s most interesting offering is a double-45 package 


‘one of the hottest new wave bands, Tribal rhythms form the basis 


By Ben A. Indek 
“New noise from. the sub wrecks” is how Subterranean 
Records describes their fall batch of new music releases, Included 
is a single album, two-group punk LP from CODE OF HONOR 
and SICK PLEASURE; a live recording of FACTRIX/CAZARRA 
entitled California Babylon (reviewed in last week’s Short Takes); 
and a minimalist 4-song record by ARKANSAS’ MAN. By far 


from the INFLATABLE BOY CLAMS. Jojo Planteen, Judy 
Gittelsohn, Genvieve Boutet de Monvel, and Carol Detweiler 
make up one of the most innovative women vocal groups since 
THE RAINCOATS. Songs like “I’m Sorry,” and “Boystown” are 
sparse On instruments while heavy on lyrics and vocals. “Skele- 
tons” is a very macabre and eerie tune featuring superb sax by 
Genvieve, with a B-side containing a recording of the song played 
backwards called “‘Snotkeleks,” 

More new electronic music this week includes an album from 
GARY NUMAN called J Assasin (Atco Records). More of the 


same keyboard synthesized sound with most songs tending to be 
slow and tedious, Key cuts are “War Songs,” and “The 1930’s 
Rust.’ PVC Records has released a 2-song EP from B-MOVIE. 
The title cut ““Nowhere Girl” is a catchy up-beat tune worthy of 
repeated listenings. DEVO’s new twelve-inch single is now out. 
Peek-A-Boo contains two tunes, one of which, “Find Out,” will 
appear on their forthcoming album, “‘Peek-A-Boo”’ is a fast-paced 
song with plenty of DEVO sound effects. 

By far the month’s best release comes from BOW WOW 
WOW. Since last year this highly energetic band has come out 
with four records, See Jungle! See Jungle! Go Join Your Gang 
Yeah! City All Over, Go Ape Crazy (Oct. 81), The Last of the 
Mohicans (April ’82), and I Want Candy (Aug. ’82) are now 
complemented by Twelve Original Recordings. Although many | 
songs are repeated on different albums BOW WOW WOW remains 


for their music while the vocals of ANABELLE LEWIN give the. 
songs their kick. “W.O.R.K.” and “Sexy Eiffel Tower” stand out 
on Twelve Original Recordings, With the guidance of Malcolm 
McLaren BOW WOW WOW seems to have achieved the right 
combination of hard work and good music enabling them to stay 
at the top. Malcolm’s old partner ADAM ANT has released his 
first solo album on Epic Records, called Friend or Foe. This is yet 
another new romantic, drum-oriented effort from Ant, who alse 
makes extensive use of a horn section on many cuts. “Friend or 
Foe” (no, 9 single in England), “Made of Money,” and “Goody 
Two Shoes” are the best tracks here, 

BARRY REYNOLD’s J Scare Myself (Island) can only be 
described as a mix between electronic and reggae rhythms. 
Backed by the COMPASS POINT ALL STARS (WALLY 
BADAROU, MIKEYw“CHUNG, and SLY & ROBBIE), singer 
songwriter Reynolds is able to produce a unique sound on cuts 
like ‘““More Money,” and “Broken English.” 

New funk/rap~releases are out by THE ASSOCIATES and 
GRANDMASTER. FLASH AND THE FURIOUS FIVE. THE 
ASSOCIATES’ LP Sulk would be much better off if the sound 
reproduction was of higher quality. As it is, only “Love Hang 
over” catches my ear. Meanwhile Sugarhill’s Grandmaster Flash 
and friends have come out with their album entitled The Message, 
and every man, woman, and child should own one! 

Heartbeat Records has just released three superb reggae 
albums, MIKEY DREAD’s S.W.A.L.K., a compilation entitled 4 
Dee-Jay Explosion, and BURNING SPEAR’s Farover are all done 
in true roots style, SPEAR’s Farover is the best of the bunch. 

MUSIC NOTES: The first Jamaican World Music Festival will 
take place in Montego Bay from November 25-27. The grab-bag 
of musical acts include performances by the GRATEFUL DEAD, 
JIMMY CLIFF, PETER TOSH, SQUEEZE, CLASH, BEACH 
BOYS, BLACK UHURU, and RITA MARLEY, SQUEEZE hi 
announced that they will break up after their show at the festi¥ 
This is the third week in a row that reggae’s teen sensation 
MUSICAL YOUTH has claimed the no. | spot on the E 
singles chart with ‘“‘Pass the Dutchie.” hs 
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TIGHT PANTS 
IMPLICATED IN FALLS 


BRecent tests at le Mountain indicate that extremely | 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT COLLEGE OF MEDICINE | Bight pants ee ee which coupled with the § 


BS., M.D. 1939, FACULTY 1948-1982 H BBetfects of sun spot activity, airoome pesticides and fluor § 
EMERITUS PROFESSOR & CHAIRMAN i gescent lighting, may cause a loss of balance. 


DEPARTMENT OF OBSTETRICS & GYNECOLOGY, Don't take chances. Buy pants that fit... like our full cutf 
{LEVI's k red tag straight leg jeans. And stay on the ground 


Apple Mountain 


“The place for pants on Church St” 
Downtown Burlington — Across from Penneys 
OUTRAGEOUS SPECIALS EVERY MON. NIGHT FROM 6-9 PM 


- 4 TEACHER, CLINICIAN, ADMINISTRATOR 


To The People Of UVM: Students, Faculty, Staff: 


Your concern for the issues of today require 
your responsible involvement. 


2 2S a) GS SS = mR BS 


THESE ISSUES INCLUDE: 


@ SUPPORT FOR APPROPRIATE HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

@ EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES. 

@FREE ENTERPRISE—WITH APPROPRIATE 


f ) 
REGARD FOR THE ENVIRONMENT. CAMA 
@EQUAL OPPORTUNITY AND REWARD: DELIVERY ; 
BASED NOT UPON GENETIC INHERITANCE. a| eZ IN 
(NEITHER SOMATIC NOR XX or XY) NOON CLO5 nN 
A 


Responsible people are people involved, RIVERIDE A 
Responsible people create responsible government. BURLINGTON, VT. 
Register now and vote NOVEMBER 2nd. 


1 ODEN] IAM~110M. SUNOAY TURU THURSDAY 
OPEN TILIQDMFRIDAY AND. SATURDAY 


CA GG 


DELIVERY S~11 WEE KDAY/-12 WEEKEND 
BEER AND WINE SERVED - TAKEOUTANYTIME — 


Seem eee 


OVO LIEN DILL PITTED EDD ELE IIL II IIIDT I EEDYILLP ILI ELE P LLL OS OPPS SHRED LIPE AEE FEFAFINAD AH Ero a FTI cena 


ULTIMATE | 
IN STUDENT 


GOVERNANCE 

BE A 
STUDENT 
TRUSTEE 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency 


The Italian Store 


134 Church St. 862-2999 


Gourmet Italian Food 


ZUPPA SOUP The finest in homemade 
Italian soups. 
DELI The finest in meats when served 
on our freshly baked crusty 
bread and a treat to behold 
BAKERY Some of the finest pastry ever eaten. 


Try us. 
Ci Vediamo 


INTRODUCTORY SEMINAR 
NOV. 1, 1982 


8:00 P.M. 


PRESIDENT’S DINING ROOM 
5TH FLOOR WATERMAN 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ¢ ALL: 
STUDENT ASSOCIATION X2053 
DEAN OF STUDENTS OFFICI 3480 


P.S. We are open Sundays. 
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By Mark Cahill 

When I was a child, Hallow- ! 
een meant little more to me 
than a few free candy bars, and a 
chance to dress up. In later 
years, it became a _ chance. 
to go out and play pranks on all 
the neighbors whom I felt had 
done me wrong during the past 
years. But I wondered for years 
what the true nature of Hallow- 
een really was. This year I 
decided to find out for myself. 

Halloween takes place on™ 
the night preceding the Catholic 
holy day, known as All Saints’ 
Day. It is supposed that All 
Saints’ Day originated to cele- 
brate the memory of martyrs 


who died in groups or whose 
names were unknown, It is, in 


=" 


some way, connected to Pope 
Boniface IV’s dedication of the 
Pantheon in Rome to Our Lady, 
and to all martyrs, in the year 
609, By the year 900, All Saints’ 
Day was regularly celebrated on 
November 1. During the Middle 
Ages, All Saints’ Day came to be 
called All Hallows Eve; hence 
the name “‘Halloween,” 


This explanation does not 
account for the ritual costuming, 
the trick-or-treating, or the mor- 
bid fascination with ghost stories 
associated with Halloween. The 
search for the true meaning of 
this tradition goes back even 
further than the year 609,..The 
significance of Halloween. ex- 
tends back through the rise of 
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Christianity, to the days of the 
Druids, who were priests of the 
Celtic 1eligions in the areas now 
known as Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales, 

To the Druids, November 1 
was known as the Samain 
Legend says that this was the 
time when the future would be 
foreshadowed and witches 
would cast their spell. Burial 
mounds were left open on the 
night preceding the Samain, and 
the dead were thought to walk 
the earth once again. 


The Druids prohibited the 
telling of sacred stories during 
the summer months, The Samain 
was the first night on which 
these stories could be told. 
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Halloween traditions among 
the various Celtic lands differed. 
In Ireland, people stayed inside 
on Halloween, for fear of the 
dead who walked the land, If 
forced to go out, they would not 
look back at the sound of 
footsteps, as these footsteps 
were thought to be those of the 
dead following them. In Wales, 
food would be left outside all 
the houses for the wandering 
dead, the doors would remain 
unlocked, and the hearth would 

be prepared for the visit of dead 
relatives. 


Many of our customs are 
derived from Scotland. There, 
Halloween was known as the 
“Night of Mischief and Confu- 
sion.” Young men would don 
masks imitating the dead, and 
wear costumes of straw or white 
cloth. Some would dress as girls, 
and sometimes girls would dress 
as boys. They would then go out 
and play mischievous pranks, 
not unlike today, Among their 
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pranks, they would _ throw 
cabbage at the doors of houses, 
We have derived from this the 
name of our own mischief night, 
“Cabbage Night,” which falls on 
the evening preceding Hallow- 
een. 


During the Middle Ages, 
Halloween became an important 
festival in Satanic rituals. It was 
originally assumed that this wa: 
a mockery of Christian hol) 
days, but is~ now generally 
attributed to the rituals of 
druidism. From this, we derive 
our obsession with the Devil and 
witches on this night. 

Well, that’s the origin of 
Halloween in a nutshell. It is 
amazing that such a primitive 
tradition is able to exist in 
today’s modern society. This 
Sunday, as you get into your 
costumes, remember that the 
origins of Halloween are found 
in druidism, and if you’re out 
walking and hear footsteps, 
don’t turn around!!! e 
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Halloween? 


By Mark Cahill local stores donate baked goods 

How Americans celebrate and cider. Since the party is 
Halloween has been slowly supervised, there is no need to 
changing in the past few years, worry about the youths. Erwin 
In light of recent events, wecan also said, “Some of the older 
expect that in the next ten kids are starting to get involved 
years, trick or treating will in working on the party for the 
become a thing of the past for young ones. It’s really nice.” 
some, only remembered by the Several towns in Massachu- sseeainei iii as BS | 
older generations, setts have taken a stricter tact in Caroline Arlen 

This year many towns have dealing with these fears, So far 
banned trick or treating, while the towns of Dudley, Fitchburg, 
others still are passively attempt- Palmer, Holland and Methuen 
ing to discourage parents from have banned trick or treating. 
allowing children to-go door to The Dudley town council has 
door. The primary fear is that stated that they don’t expect to 
there will be a wave of “copy- Stop all trick or treating and the 
cat” Tylenol-type incidents — ban excludes those children who 
incidents that have spread ram- af€ supervised by parents, This 
pantly throughout the country tule still sends a clear message to 
threatening the safety of the parents: trick or treating can be 
over-the-counter drug industry. dangerous. 

Although no towns in Ver- According to last Wednes- 
mont have banned trick or day’s Boston Globe, the Boston 
treating this year, quite a few are City Council voted unanimously 
promoting community parties to to “discourage” trick or treating. 
keep the kids off the streets. In their ruling they asked that 
Burlington Police juvenile officer patents help by planning “al* 
Lawrence Soutiere is in charge ternative activities” for children. 
of Burlington’s third annual In the article Eileen Schall, the 
Halloween party and expects to Massachusetts consumer affairs 
have a much larger turnout than Secretary, was quoted as saying: 
Previous years due to fear and “Parents are advised to either 
Pafanoia rising from the recent bring their small children to a 
Tylenol poisonings in Chicago, cOmmunity-sponsored party or 
The party was established after to hold their own Halloween 
4 number of apples distributed celebration instead.” 
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...a number of apples distributed in Burl- 
ington on Halloween four years ago were 
found to contain pins and razor blades. 
SS GEE a oe . 
ETE SL TT 
in Burlington on Halloween four In Pittsburgh, police are 
Years ago were found to contain ©xpanding a program they have 
Pins and razor blades. offered for the past three years, 
The “Candy Check Program” 
= ek asec ee a enables parents to bring treats 
Place of trick a y af . “ * they feel are suspicious into the 
loween party chai ag mg. ar station for identification by 
z , irperson Cindy experts. 
~ nae arent Bare acm In many cases, parties are 
and fun ee, e ° ahi also set up to help stem the 
Kids, We don’t discoura <g> waves of vandalism that occur 
Tom visiting the "lee or on the night that precedes 
People they know. but we’v Halloween, commonly known 
i - y © as Cabbage night. For years 
to provide an organized . “ P 7 
tive to soins door. .to towns have been plagued by 
” The festivities actual eggings, broken windows and 
comm Y.. other malicious acts, Bristol has Chris Gee 
with €nce the weekend before found this vandalism has dissipa- 
dow painting down- ted since the dances were 
n, The following weekend. started. By keeping the teenager 
ipso (1 Parades, parties and © off the streets, damage is kept to 
~<es (for the older kids) and» 4 minimum, e 
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WAVES TAIRDESIGN LTD 


17 east allen st. 


.open mon - sat. 
winooski evenings tues - thurs. 


655-0132 


The Preppies 


Head Upstream — 
to Spawn 


By Mark Cahill 
As the shells gather in the 
lower basin at the head of the 
Charles, you are taken by a 
_sudden wave of tension, You 


wish that you were already 
at the end of the course. As your 
boat lines up and begins to move 
toward the starting line, your 
worries are forgotten. The cox- 
swain calls the boat up to full 
power and begins ‘to count out 
the strokes for a power ten. You 
cross the starting line and begin 
to settle into a trance-like state 
that lasts for the first mile or 
two, permeated only by the 
coarse screams of your coxswain 
as he calls the boat up to a 
power ten or yells at another 
shell to give way on the port as 
| you blitz by them, As you pass 
the.second mile marker you hear 
the cheering from the shore, the 
spectators realize that you have 
now passed several other shells. 
Still you concentrate on your 
catches, slamming the oar home 
in unison with your seven 
teammates and driving your 
aching legs down on the slide, 
propelling the boat on towards 
the finish. 

It seems like you've been on 
the water for hours as you pass 
the Cambridge Boat Club and 
slide under the Eliot Bridge, 
narrowly missing the abutment. 
The coxswain, his voice now 
waning, shrieks. “‘Stroke coming 
up, power ten.” This initiates 
the sprint which minutes ago 


muster the power for. But now 


adrenaline as you channel energy 


you thought you could never 


you are warmed by a surge of 


on your knees, breathe heavily 
and consider getting sick over 
the side of the boat. 

That’s a taste of how the 
oarsmen (and oarswomen) felt 
Sunday in the 1 8th annual Head 
of the Charles Regatta, one 
of the most prestigious races in 
the country and the world and 
the highlight of the fall crew 
season, This year, due to an 
onshore breeze, 15 out of the 
possible 24 course records were 
broken. Some of the records 
that fell had been standing for 
11 years, such as the men’s 
championship singles, which was 
set by Jim Dietz of the New 
York Athletic Club in 1971 and 
was smashed this year by J, 
Biglow of Yale University. Dietz 
was even On hand to witness, as 
he claimed a fifth place finish, 
and bettered his old record by 
five seconds, 

The hords of green and 
plaid clad preppies that crowded 
the banks of the Charles River 
seemed barely cognizant of 
the races that went on all day 
long. They generally didn’t 
know which race was in progress 
and most. really didn’t care. 
They were more interested in 
meeting friends, using the 
hibachi, and drinking beer from 
the kegs that were in abundance 
along the six miles of shore that 
bordered the course. 

But crew has never been a 
real spectator sport. It’s more of 
a social happening. The idea 
behind this race is that you can 
sit back, party with friends, 
and watch shells pass throughout 
the day. The race -is done by 


through the last 500 meters of until the results are posted later. 
'\ the race. When you ease off after 


the finish line, you lean forward Cont'd.on pg.33 


: 


you didn’t know you had into time and not in heats, so you 
the oar as the boat shoots can’t tell who has won the race 


“Cxa Cola” and “Coke” are registered trade-marks which identify the same product of the Coca Cola Company. . 


Photos by Deb Porter 
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(See Page 26 for more on our one day sale!) 
Peace Corps Volunteers 
November 2 and 3, 9:00 — 5:00, inter- 
views will be conducted at the Center for 
Career Development. Call 656-3450 for 


information. 


BURLINGTON 
SQUARE 


The publish your prose, poetry, and Artwork 


e Sis submission drop-off 
Burlington Review Box 29 


Deadline is Nov. ist S.A. Office 
TOO KOK OOK KOKORO Oo koko 


Political Advertisement 


THIS YEAR, YOU HAVE 
A CLEAR CHOICE FOR THE 
STATE SENATE 


The Democratic record: economic fairness 
and concern for human needs 


PLUM CRAZY |” 
PRESENTS AN 
ARRAY OF 


HALLOWEEN 
FANTASIES 


MASKS, SUNGLAS- 
SES, DAZZLE GLIT- 
TER HAIR COLOR, 
POLKA DOT GLOVES, 
ETC. 


| ___ The Republican record: Reaganomics 


Lorraine Graham Bill Sorrell 
Burlington Williston 


oP lip. a0 ze, cy ee: y 
Sallie Soule om Crowley Phil Hoff 
Shelburne Burlington Burlington 


. ng a 
iP 5 
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Paul Bergeron 
Colchester / Grand Isle 


VOTE FOR THE PEOPLE 


5. 


| WHO WILL WORK FOR THE PEOPLE gta Sa ot eal Sh 
| CHITTENDEN COUNTY DEMOCRATS 25% OFF ALL.CLOTHING 
| __ FOR THE STATE SENATE 4 MAIN STREET WINOOSKI, 655-355 1 
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Plan Now For 


“Halloween Happenings” 


at Le Club 


4th Annual Cosmic, Crazy, 


Chaotic, Costume Party 


Prizes - Prizes - Prizes 


Drink Specials 


the place to Boogie 


— Reduced Prices 


We also cater - 
— Hors de’oeuvres 


655-2774 


1 Main St., 
Winooski 


Dance till 4am Fri. & Sat. nites 


| | 
| 


_ 
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This Halloween 
don’t be just 
another pretty face! 


Choose from one of the 
largest selections of masks, 
theatrical makeup, wigs, 
costumes, disguises and 
props you'll ever see. 


CASSLER’S TOYS 


© 336 No. Winooski Ave. 
862-3385 
Mon-Thurs;:9-5:30, Fri:9-9 
Sat:9-5, Sun:12-5 


© Burlington Square Mall 
658-1596 
Mon-Fri:9:30-9, 
Sat:9:30-6, Sun:12-5 


* The Champlain Mill 
Mon-Sat: 10-9, Sun:12-5 
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By Mathias Dubilier 

Apples are the answer. I don’t know why I never thought of 
it sooner. From now on I will always carry a few with me and 
then the next time someone starts out saying, “I really don’t 
want to interfere with your affairs, but...” I'll gag them right 
there. Actually I’ll have to be a little quicker to catch them 
before the “but.” The phrase is so hideous, it kills me. 

Yet that is not even the worst. When I get the “Needless to 
say...” spiel, the blood rushes to my head and my fists clench, 

Make no mistakes about it, these are not just idiomatic 
expressions that are used as harmless “fillers.” If they were, ] 
would not be half as concerned, Rather, they are carefully 
selected propagandistic constellations that are aimed at letting a 
false mentality to develop «.jiich makes us think we form our 
own opinions and beliefs, while actually they are dictated to us 
under the guise of hypocritical jargon like: “Not to mention this 
and that.” 

Think about it; if “this and that” is not to be mentioned, 
then why is it done after all, if not to make sure that we under- 
stand that ‘“‘this and that” is so obviously true that we must not 
even consider doubting it. 

The effects of such linguistic conspiracy are serious and 
far-reaching. They can be observed in groups that are most easily 
influenced by contradictory nonsense, These groups are, of 
course, the soap-opera watching housewives and the all-male- 
pseudoelite-club-martini-drinking businessman. They are the first 
to accept and internalize these phrases and, in fact; begin to 
invent their own. Anyone who speaks to a housewife for more 
than three minutes will at least once hear why she is “speechless” 
about one event or another, and then one has to listen for a 
minimum of three hours about why exactly she is speechless. 

Businessmen’s comparisons of adjectives is an example of 
how they have been influenced by nonsense language: There used 
to be serious problems. Then there were very serious problems, 
Now there are only “very very” serious problems. What exactly is 
“very, very” compared to “very?” (I can imagine _a bill will soon 
be introduced to designate the recession a “‘very” serious” prob- 
lem.) 

The struggle against this linguistic propaganda is of utmost 
importance. If we don’t fight back now, we will be converted too, 
It goes without saying that simple personal resistance is not 
enough. Gag them with apples! ad 
It's My Turn is a weekly column that is open to all members of the UVM 
community. Since it is a humor column it does not necessarily represent the 
views of the Cynic or it’s staff. 
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out fabriated students 


ed and stumbled on every 
knoll and hung from 
tree. Actress Jodie Foster 
d back and forth be- 
oe ihe Yale beer tent and the 
Cambridge Boat Club lawn, 
oblivious to the human drama 
that was unfolding on the 
muddy waters of the river. It 
seemed that the crowds had 
cornered the market on Ray 
Bans and glacier glasses, 

To the eye of an experi- 
enced oarsman, the crowds were 
only a sideshow to the main 
event. You almost have to have 
rowed to appreciate a race. Even 
more so to understand the 
tremendous feat that was accom- 
plished by Jim Dietz of the 
NYAC, who, though winning 
nothing, rowed in three separate 
events, the double sculls in 
which his domination over the 
past few years was eclipsed, the 
fours in which his boat placed 
fifth, and the championship 
singles, in which his course 
record was broken. : 

The day opened with the 
Veteran Singles event, for men 
over the age of 50. Several of the 
entrants this year were well 
into their 70’s. In the past, many 
of these older single scullers have 
capsized their pencil-thin boats 
as they scramble to get through 
the narrow bridges, which span 
the Charles. This year none of 
the veterans ended up in the 
drink, but the Clark University 
women’s eight crashed into the 
Eliot Bridge, ending their hopes 
of a respectable finish, 

Juxtaposed to the strain and 
muscle wrenching competition 
of the trip up the river was the 
triumphant ride back down 
to the head of the Charles. Some 
boats like the German-rigged 
Dartmouth Women’s champion- 
ship eight returned drinking a 
bottle of champagne’ even 
though they failed to place in 
the top 10 of their race. The 
U.S. Naval Academy knew who 
had won the men’s champion- 
ship eights and sent a long boat 
full of cadets out to greet their 
record-setting oarsmen, 

Meanwhile crowds gathered 
around the timing lists. Racers, 
checking their times, would on 
occasion yell, “Oh my God, I 
won.” 

On the docks beer and 
champagne flowed like water, 
and as the results came in, the 
winning coxswains were cere- 
moniously tossed into the river, 
(I'd throw the race rather than 
swim in that slow-moving 
sewer), The post-race parties 
centered around the by-then 
crowded boat houses, Many of 
the crews had just finished for 

Season. and after weeks of 
abstineice were ready to drink 
heavily. Oarsmen worked them- 
selves up into frenzies, throwing 

on friends, swilling it by 
the quart, and screaming about 
their victories this year or 
expectations for the spring’s big 
face, the Eastern Sprints that 
ar€ held yearly on Lake Quin- 
os in Worcester, Mass. 
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_ Ihe Vermont Cynic 
We feature news, sports, and arts 


If not, how about 
@ photography, graphics 
® copy editing, layout, typesetting 
® cartoons, business, distribution 


Celebrate with Skelton’s! Our Essex Junction Store is now open, and we're marking the event 


with great specials in both our 


75 Free Tower Pizzas! 


Drawings will be held every hour Wednesday through Satur- 
day for free pizzas. There's no purchase necessary. The first 
30 customers with purchases over $30 on Wednesday will 
also get a free pizza! 


MEN’S SOREL PREMIUM BOOTS 
SALE $43.99 REG. $55.99 


Kick off the cold with Sorel's extra thick 
wool felt liner boots. The cleated sole 
provides steady traction for the roughest 
winter weather! Good selection of sizes. 


Burlington and Essex store! 


Free Tower Gift Certificates With 
Every Purchase! (Limit 800) 


No matter how small your purchase, you'll receive a 50 cent 
gift certificate from The Tower! 


NAVY PEA COATS 
SALE $39.99 REG. $55.99 


The Pea coat is in— and for good reason! 
It's warm, comfortable, and good look- 
ing— and look at the price! 


BLANKET LINED JACKET 
SALE $15.99 REG. $27.99 
All cotton blue denim shell with heavy 


| duty blanket lining — great for cool days 


‘n nights. Corduroy collar with zip front 
and slash pockets. All sizes. 


MEN'S CHAMOIS SHIRTS 
| SALE $14.99 REG. $19.99 


Fine chamois makes this shirt warm and 
durable — a Vermont favorite! Variety of 
colors, 


MEN’S 100% FLANNEL SHIRTS 
SALE $7.99 REG. $10.99 


BOY'S 100% FLANNEI SHIRTS 
SALE $5.99 REG. $7.99 ~~ 


SUPER GRAND OPENING SPECIAL! | 


Marco Polo Orlon Crew Socks 


SALE 3 FOR $5.99! © 


REG $3.50 PAIR... 


COTTON TURTLENECKS ALL KIDS CORDUROY JEANS 
SALE $6.99 REG. $8.99 SALE $8.99 REG. TO $14.99 


Try to match this price fora 100% combed For school or play, cords are winners 
cotton turtleneck— anywhere! Sizes with kids! Sizes 6-16 


from XS to XL in a rainbow of colors 


Pizza and gift certificate giveaways 
at Skelton’s Essex Jct. location only, 
to be redeemed at Essex Jct. 

Tower only. 


Sale prices effective through 11/6/82 


On The Church Street Marketplace, 
. Burlington. 

9-9 Mon. - Fri, Tue.-Thur,, 

Sat. 9-5:30. 

In The Essex Shopping Center, 
Essex Junction. 

Hours: 9-9 Mon.-Fri; 9-5:30 Sat. 


SKELTON’S 


ARMY & NAVY STORE 
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Environmental 


Get involved, Learn to pro- 
tect your environment. First 
Environmental Conference for 
New England College Students. 
November 6-7 at the Lincoln 
Filene Center, Tufts University, 
Medford, MA 02155. 

Activities will include: 
speakers, workshops, informal 
networking, films. Price $18 
(some partial scholarships avail- 
able). For information, call 
(617) 381-3451, 381-3291, 


Student 
Trustees. 


Become a Student Trustee? , 
Freshmen and sophomores inter- ’ 
ested in becoming a member of: 
the Board of Trustees must. 
attend a mandatory seminar 
Monday night, November 1, at 
8:00 p.m. in the President’s 
Dining Room, 5th floor Water- 
man. The seminar will last for: 
one hour and applications will. 
be given out afterwards. 


Scholarship 
Announcements 


The American Consulting, 
Engineers Council announces its | 
annual scholarship program 
which will award $5,000 to a 
qualified engineering student. 
Students must be entering the 


2 Ry Still the Finest 
“ie 


Peace Corps 
November 2 and 3 


views will be conducted at the Center for 
Career Development. Call 656-3450 for 
information. 


TIE ANNETTE AGW 
KICKING AROUND THE 
| | BONES ON THE * GRAVEYARD 


r\ SHIFT” HERE AT WRUV... 


notes 


junior, senior or fifth year in the 
Fall 1983, working toward a 
B.S. degree in engineering and be 
U.S. citizens, For more informa- 
tion contact Sarah MacCarthy, 
Financial Aid Office, 300 Water- 
man, x3156. 

Also, ACEC will award the 
biannual Woodward-Clyde 
Fellowship in Applied Earth 
Sciences, The fellowship consists 
of $4,000 for each of two 
academic years, up to $1,500 for 
thesis research, plus full tuition 
and fees. Students must be 
graduate students with baccalau- 
reate degrees in civil engineering 
or engineering geology. Students 
must also intend to enter the 
consulting engineering profes- 
sion in the applied sciences field 
and must have demonstrated a 
sense of civic and community 
involvement. Application dead- 
line is March 1, 1983. Please 


knowledge is seldom required. 
Some overseas schools will hire 
graduating seniors for student} 
teaching, and for on the job! 
training. Graduating seniors are 
encouraged to investigate these 
challenging opportunities, For a 
free brochure, please send a 
self-addressed, stamped long 
envelope to: FRIENDS OF 


‘WORLD TEACHING, P.O. Box 


1049, San Diego, California 
92112-1049. 


Consumer 
Safety 


Elaine Tyrrell, a compliance 
officer of the Division of Correc- 
tive Action of the Consumer 
Product Safety Commission will 
be conducting an open seminar, 
Thursday, November 4 at 4:00 
p.m. in Terrill 108. Its focus will 
be the Consumer Product Safety 


Last year 30 applica 
the Peace Corps were - 
from UVM graduates, At . : 
at least three are alteady att 
training Overseas, in 


Guitar 
Recital 


Juan de la Sierra will give a 
recital of Spanish guitar and 
song at Recital Hall on the UVM 
Redstone Campus, Friday, Oct. 
29 at 8 p.m. Admission is free. 

The performer will present a 
sroad_ panorama of Spanish 
music from medieval romances 
to modern classical and flamen- 
co guitar including many of his’ 
original works. 

This concert is sponsored, in 
part, by the Vermont Council on 
the Arts, the UVM Dept. of 
Romance Languages, and St. 
Michael’s Dept. of Modern Lan- 
guages. 


Halloween 
Movie 


The movie, The Night of the 


Premed/dent 
Meeting 


Sophomore F 
‘predental students are ims 
attend a_ brief informat; 
meeting to learn about aca 
advisor assignments for 
semester. Come to Billin 
| dent Center, North Lounge at 4 
p.m. on Thursday, Noy, 18, 


Minimum 
Impact 


Learn critical skills needeg 
to camp safely and Preserve the 
natural environment. Workshop 
sponsored by UVMOC, 20) 


Next 


, 9:00 — 5:00, inter- 


contact Sarah MacCarthy, 330] Commission and how it works 
Waterman, x3156, for further] for the consumer. The public is 


application information. welcome. 


Teaching 


More than one thousand 
English-language oriented 


foreign countries offer teaching | 


ties to American educators. 


most cases they are comparable 
to those in the U.S. Vacancies 


occur and are filled throughout’ The readings are free and open 
Foreign 


the year. language to the public. 


EARN CASH AS 
OUR SALES REP FOR 
CAMPING GEAR 


| We're a leading direct mail firm] & 

specializing in brand name camp- 
ing and backpacking gear. Our 
prices are discounted, resulting in 
excellent sales potential. We need 
sales representatives who will earn 
commissions by selling from our 
catalog. You have no inventory 
to worry about - just develop and 
process orders. For information and 
application, call Buckhead Out- 

fitters, toll free, at 1-800-241-2672. 


@e@eeeeoeee 00 @ 


Rep. 864-0935. 


for more info. 


Call 863-5595. 


| at 864-0948, 


4 864-4881, 


Your MAW HAVE NOTICED THAT TMA ON 
AT A NEW TIME HERE... WELL, T Suppose 
THAT'S OKAY, EVEN THOUGH THIS Is 
REALLY A PITIFUL TIME FoR A PRO 
LIKE ME... WHEN THE CHIEF MMAKes A 
DECISION, 4 STICK WITH IT 
EVEN IF IT'S SPIO AND ITS.., 


Poetry p.m., 12:00 midnight, and at 
Abr oad There will 


reading at the Church Street 
Center on Friday, November 5 
schools and colleges in over 100] at 8:00 p.m, Judy Yarnell, 
former UVM teacher, will read 
and administrative opportuni-| from her work, titled ‘Waking, 
Seasons and Other Poems.” 
Positions exist in most all areas,] Phylis Sawyer, songwriter, poet 
on all levels, from kindergarten} and botanist, will read excerpts 
to the university, Salaries vary | from her work “Old Leaflets, 
from school to school, but in} For Shopping Lists and Rashly 
Written Poems.” Phylis and Judy 
met at. Johnson State College. 


T-Shirts professionally screen : 
printed. For dorms, 
fraternities, parties, etc. First quali- 
# ty, excellent reputation. Sweats, 
shorts, jerseys and many others #: 
available. T.S. Designs, Inc, Student 


Superbrau is here. Brew your own 
beer and enjoy the highest quality 
European taste at the lowest price 
possible. Experience it! Dist. by 
Spectral Enterprises. Call 864-0935 


Off-street Winter 
reasonable rates, Grant St; walking 
distance to Church St. and campus. 


Nordica Breeze Skiboots, Ladies 7, 
excellent condition, best offer. Call 
Laury, 863-3722. 


Compact Refrigerator, of course, in 
fine condition. $60 or best offer. 
Contact Steve at 863-2680. 


Schwinn Super Le Tour - 12.2, $250 
or B.O; pair of sidepipes, B.O; 
? Sanyo tape deck, FT604, never used, 
¢ still in box, auto reverse, full war- 
# ranty, $75. Call Jon Beer, 862-2090. 


Sony Walkman I, excellent condi- 
tion, price negotiable. Call Charlotte 


Skis - Kastle RX Team Slalom, 205 
2 cm, superb condition, $140, Sell 
with or without Nevada N-77 RH 
racing) bindings. (Bindings NOT 
or sale separately.) 


‘Living Dead, will be shown 
Friday -night, Oct. 29 in 115 
Living and Learning at 8:00 


2:00 a.m. Tickets will be sold at 
the door for $1.50, no ID 
required, 


Peace Corps 


Peace Corps representatives 
will be on the University of 
Vermont campus next month, 
Interviews may be scheduled for 
November 2 and 3, 9:00-5:00, in 
the Center for Career Develop- 
ment, For information call 656- 
3450 Students are requested to 
‘bring completed applications to 
interview appointments. 


a poetry 


Roommate Wanted - S. Burlington. 
Spacious 2-bedroom condo, partial- 
= ly furnished, washer/dryer, park- 
ing,. x-country trails, on busline, : 
$235/mo. plus utilities. Call : 
658-0152 evenings. 


sororities, 


: $50 reward for return ot Olympus 
: OM-1 camera, 50mm Olympus lens, 
70-150 mm Vivitar lens, taken 10/24 
, at Nebraska Notch trailhead. Call { 
| 879-6153. 


Parking, 


Wanted: SWM, intelligent, sense of 
humor, slighily urban and athletic, 
Do you waltz, run, like Monet or the 
Clash? 21-24 years old and fun! 
Signed, Just Curious. Write c/o The 
Cynic, Billings Ctr., UVM. 


If you were the one who nabbed my 
Minolta XGM at a party last May, 
could your please forward my film? 
The pictures are of personal impor- 
tance to me. Don’t worry about the 
camera, I bought a better one 
already. Send c/o Billings Ctr., Box 
20, UVM. 


HELP WANTED 


evaluating the effectiveness of cur- 
rent medications used in the treat- 


Call Ken, 


5 656-4570, 
THAT'S ENOUGH LA GAUCHE! 
YOUU GET Your OLD SPOT BACK... 
“TOMORROW EVENING... SEVEN, SHARP / : 
3) AA AS fi 
a) 
Ra? 


= Overseas jobs - Summer/year rouna 


# CA 92625 


864-7600. 


Volunteers Needed for a study . 


ment of acne, will last 12 weeks, is x 
safe, effective and free. For more in- . 
fo call the Dermatology Unit, UVM, © 


Torrey, Oct. 28, 7:30, 


Planned 
Parenthood 


Planned Parenthood of Ve, 
mont is presenting a day. 
workshop, “Selecting Family 
Life Resources,” on November 
12 in Burlington. This event js 
designed for educators who 
work in both community ang 
school settings and are search; 
for creative, accessible educa. 
tional resources for imple. 
menting Family Life programs 
Pre-registration is required, 
Scholarships are available. Cop. 
tact Sal Wiggin, 23 Mansfield _ 
Avenue, Burlington, Vermont 
862-9637. 


Ce We Lid DETEX YEREY Seti SEY Yee Set 


Europe, S. America, Australia, 
Asia. All Fields. $500-$1200 mon- 
thly. Sightseeing. Free info. Write 
JC Box 52-VT, Corona Del Mar, 


SERVIC 


Excellent Typing, IBM, 11 years ex 
perience. Free copy editing, every 
page guaranteed perfect! Term 
Papers, Manuscripts, Theses, 
Medical, Legal, Resumes, Cor 
respondence, Rush Jobs. Margaret 
Goodhart. Downtown Burlington, 


Dance-Around Sound, Disc-jockey 
service. For your next event, call 
Doug Hopps, 862-5237. 


Whet your appetitenext semester! 
Come in now and design the intem- 
ship that you want before the Pre 
Registration rush. See us at the Ctr. 
for Service Learning, 41 S. Prospect, 
656-2062. 


Are you a fan of Vermont Public 
Radio? Got some ideas on how t 
bring them closer to their public? An 
internship as Public Relations Assi* 
tant will give you the opportunity to 
make those ideas happen. Contact 
Ctr. for Service Learning, 41 S. Pro 
spect, 656-2062. ; 


ip and Save: Typing, typing, YP 
ing, typing, typing. For neat looking 
reports typed on an IBM Selectrie lL 
call Sue at 862-4551 after 1 pP™ 
Close to UVM campus. ; 


Do you eat and deliberately vomit 
afterwards? UVM Psychology Dept: 
research study is offering free trea 
ment for Bulmia Nervosa. 

Karen Fondacaro, 656-2680. Co™ 
fidential. 


HUR 10/28 


SPORTS 


field Hockey, Boston. University 
| 3.00. 


MISC 

Alumni Phonathon, base- 

t of Waterman. 6:30. 
Club presents a Minimum 
Camping Workshop by Nick 

Beer, 201 Torrey Hall. 7:30 
meeting regarding 
law school applications ,and 
changes in LSAT sponsored by 
Center for Career Development. 
Mary Nelle Pearsons, short film will 
be shown also, |09 Old Mill. 4:00 


SPEAKER 


Dr. Lawrence Kromer, UVM. The 
Effect of Embryonic Neural 
Transplants on Glial Scar Formation 

in the Mammalian CNS, km. A-|25, 
Medical Alumni Bldg. |2:00 


FILM 


SA Film, Times Square and Wizara 
of Speed and Time, BI06 Angel! Lec- 
tue Ctr, 7:09, 9:30 & 12:00 


__ information. 


CYNIC 


November 2 and 3, 
views will be conducted at the Center for 
_ Career Development. Call 656-3450 for 


FRI IO/29 


MEETINGS 


Vermont Christian Fellowship, 8132 
Living/Learning Ctr. 6:30 
UVM Medieval Club, |04 Old Mill 


MISC 


Anthropology Club is sponsoring 
a bake sale in Billings Center Lob- 
by. 10:30 


SPEAKER 


Matt Burns, UVM. The Role of Nutri- 


Soccer - men, at Maine. |0:00 
Field Hockey - New Hampshire 
1:00 


10/25 - ll/4, Miriam Adams, Drawings 
and Paper Constructions, \he 
Gallery, Living/Leaming Ctr. UVM 


On Going: 


The Ancient 
Museum 
Selections From The European and: 
American Collections, Fleming 
Museum: - 

Selections From The Oliver Orton 
Collections, Fieming Museum 
American Prints And Drawings, 
Fleming Museum 

The American And European 
Rooms, Fleming Museum 
Traditions And Transformations: 
15th Century To The Present, Flem- 
ing Museum 

Native American Art, 
Museum 

The Cannon Collections, Fleming 
Museum 


World, Fleming 


Fleming 


9:00 — 5:00, inter- 
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SAT 10/30 


SPORTS 


Soccer - men, at Maine. 10:00 


spe Hockey - New Hampshire. 


EK 
(pie) 


ot UU LU MAC gatl AG 


SPEAKER 


SA Speakers presents Governo 
Feichard Snelling in North Lounge, 
Billings. 100 

Dr..L. Jaffe, Dept. of Physiology, U 
Conn. Health Center, Electrical 
Block to Polyspermy, \O5 Marsh Life 
science. 4:10. - 


MEETING 


Jugglers meet every Monday 
from 5-7 pm at Billings Student Ctr 
Beginners are welcome. Contact 
Mark at 655-3938 


Angella Gibbons 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following employers must have a 
"credential file set up and must submit a resume, in person, to the Center 

, for Career Development on the following dates: 
Nov. 5-11 


Oct. 25-29 
Arthur Andersen & 
Co. Sanders 


Avco Lycoming 


Analogic Corporation ~ 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following Graduate Schools or 
Organizations must sign up at the Center for Career Development from 


NOVEMBER 1-3 


Dartmouth College’s Thayer School of Ehgineering 


Career Workshops are being conducted hy the Career Development Staff. 


See below for further details. 


Time/Place 

2-4 pm, CCD 
5-7 pm, CCD 
3-5 pm, CCD 
2-4 pm, CCD 


Date of Workshop 
Mon. 11/1 
Tues, 11/2 
Wed. 11/3 
Thur. 11/4 


P.F. Jurgs 


FiLM 


IRA Film, Abbott and Costello Meet 
Frankenstein, 235 Marsh Life 
Science. 2:30, 7:00 & 9:30. 


Film, Rocky Horror Picture Show, 
B106 Angell Lecture Ctr., $1 dona- 
tion. 6:00, 8:00, 10:00 & 12:00 


FILM 


Film, Rocky Horror Picture Show, 
B106 Angell Lecture Ctr., $1 dona- 
tion. 6:00, 8:00, 10:00, 12:00 & 2 
am. 


HAPPY HALLOWEEN! 


TUES 1/2 


SPORTS 


Soccer - men, at Bice State. 


fees ak ree gee Th 30. 
Me mem IH), Tita v 


MISC 


Building Healthy Relationship 
Series, Sex and Personal Style, with 
Kay Frances Schepp of Counsel- 
ing and Testing, CBW Annex, 
fireplace Lounge. 7:00 


LECTURE 


Stephen M. Krane, M.D., Professor 
of Medicine at Harvard Medical 
! School, Aspects “of the Mechanisms 
of Action of Drugs Used to Treat 
Rheumatoid Arthritis, Caroenter 
Auditorium, Given Bldg. 2:00. 


FILM 


SA Film, The Wrong Move and The 
Bridegroom, The Comedienne, and 
The Pimp, BI06 Angell. Lecture Ctr. 
7:00 & 9:30 


Nonie Brady ; 


Election Day - Don't forget 
to vote. 


Noy. 15-18 
Associates U.S. Army Material 
Development & 
Readiness Command 
U.S. Central In- 
telligence Agency 


Title of Workshop 

“How to Prepare a Resume” 
“How to Interview” 

“How to Prepare a Resume” 
“How to Interview” 


CCD, Center for Career Development, is located at 332 S. Prospect St. 


Special Announcements: Lord & Taylor Wine and Cheese Informational 
meeting for all students interested in a career with L & T. Thurs, oct. 28, 


216 L/L Ctr, 7-9 pm. 


Prelaw student meeting regarding LSAT’s. Thurs, Oct. 28, 109 Old 


mill, 4-5:30 pm. 


i Refreshments. 


Sunday: 8:00 & 10:15 a.m.'and 5:30 


° | a PQ PP 


Chun Hee Oh . 


WED II/3 


SPORTS 


Fleld Hockey, Lyndon State. 3:00 


MISC 


Museum Training Program, 
African, Fleming Museum, |0:00. 
Workshop in Understanding How 
To Work Through Loss, at Counsel 
ing and Testing. Ctr, with Alice 
Outwater. 3:00. 


SEMINAR 


Dr. William W. Currier, Dept. of 
Microbiology and Biochemistry, 
Late Blight in Potatoes, \05 Marsh 

Life Science. 4:0. 


THUR II/4 


SPORTS 


Soccer - men, at Yale. 2:30 


FILM 
SA Film, Stardust, BIO6 Angell Lec- 
ture Ctr. 7:00, 9:30 & 12:00 


s () Still the Finest 
“ie 


EPISCOPAL 
SERVICES 
ON CAMPUS: 


Thursdays: 6:30 p.m. 
Newman Center 
Eucharist, Fellowship, 


FOR RIDES & INFORMATION: 
Rev. Canon Scott W. Baldwin 


864-0471 or 658-4784 
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The Alpine Shop Salutes, 


THE VERMONT ... “Sida 
SKIBALL (“\3¢ ge Hd 


Support Skiing by attending the 
Vt. Ski Ball this Sat. at 7pm at 
Marble Island 


4 


ALPINE | 
PACKAGES , 
- $199°_, 
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C.B. 
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smugglers’ Notch and Bolton Valley 
will be here on Saturday from 10-5, 


Hy Williston: Rd. OPEN 9-9 SUNDAY 12-5 So, Burlington Wai 
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Battle Pits 


UVM Against City 


By Tim Curtis 

The financially troubled city of 
ington, in an effort to raise needed 
nds, is questioning the tax-exempt 
slatus of the University of Vermont and 
‘tying to charge a Payment in Lieu of 
,Xes (PILT) fee of the 191-year-old 
vhiversity. Burlington Mayor Bernard 
anders is charging that the University is 
“_crain on city resources, and that 
® Telusal to pay taxes to the city forces 
Petty taxes to prohibitively high 

‘ls for other Burlingtonians. 
'YM President Lattie Coor contends 


_-, ~liversity contributions to the city 

ake it a positive force, not a drain on 
‘is 

_* tity as the Mayor contends. He 


points to a study done by UVM’s Dean 
of Students Keith Miser, entitled: 
Economic Contributions to the City of 
Burlington: Selected Examples, which 


detailed direct and indirect contributions . 


to the city by the University and certain 
student groups. 

The study, which was issued in 
anticipation of Sanders’ effort to tax the 
University, said that UVM?’s presence 
brought 89.9 million dollars to the 
state’s economy. Although the Univer- 
sity did not attempt to say how much of 
the $89.9 million went to the city of 
Burlington, it also made a list of areas 
where it contributed to the city. 


continued on page 11 
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Foucault: 


Digging through the 
depths of knowledge 


By Lynn Cline 
and Justine Kaplan 

The archaeologist digs a hole in the ground. He finds 
some remnants and after sifting through the dirt, places 
them in a pile. He examines his findings and digs down 
deeper, comes up with another level of vestiges, of 
knowledge. Having encountered these, he tries to 
reconstruct the shape of the whole from the artifacts. 
He tries to discover how they were made, what was used 
to make them, what their structure was. He ponders 
how one can take this collection and place it in an 
historical period, an episteme: a system of knowledge 
that shapes perception and thought over a large period 
of time. Metaphorically, he is Michel Foucault. 

Foucault, noted French philosopher, historian, 
culturalist and world-renowned thinker (although he 
would be the first to disclaim this reputation), has been 
on the UVM campus for three weeks inspiring both 
faculty and students alike in‘a series of lectures and 
seminars dealing with such controversial topics as 
madness, the penal system, modern medicine, western 
knowledge, and the history of sexuality. 

Foucault, the author of a number of explosive 
books, which have challenged the standard interpreta- 
tions of modern history in every arena, is unimposing 
and modest — he is warm and has been receptive to 
questions from students, faculty and local residents 
during public lectures and private talks. 

As an archaeologist of knowledge, “‘I look at what 
happened and not at what people meant to have hap- 
pen,” said Foucault. “I try to study the techniques 
and procedures by which society has tried to discipline 
its individuals, and (o integrate them into a social 
system.” 

In The Order of Things, An Archaeology of the 
Human Sciences, Foucault examines the archaeology of 
contemporary modes of thought. He proposes that there 
is an underlying order evident in historical periods, a 
method of making connections that allows investigation 
into very different realms of experience. This order, he 
says, links all investigations together by a common logic 
— a shared way of perceiving the world. There are, 
he suggests, extremely broad systems of knowing, which 
shape perception and thought over historical time 
periods. He calls these major periods ‘‘epistemes,” 
and recognizes three in the 500-year history of western 
civilization: Renaissance, Enlightment, and Modern 
Times. . 

Foucault contends that the ‘‘constant problem we 
face is what to do now with the present.” He added, 
you can’t “dream about the past simply because you 
don’t like it.” 

“We are subjects of power,” he said, “while we 
think we are free, we may not be.”’ 

In The History of Sexuality, Foucault’s latest study, 
he analyzes how our sexual lives have been repressed 
and manipulated, in the interests of power. He offers an 
explanation for why we must continually examine and 
discuss sex, and explores the social and mental mechan- 
isms Of power that compel us to define ourselves in 
relation to our sexuality. 

continued on page 21 
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Turtlenecks For Men And Women 


ot Ratha Sa SLOAN Sip Ac LARA ARIE os. 
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Turtlenecks in cotton/ poly blend 
or 100% cotton designed for warmth, 
comfort and easy movement. Choose 

from a great selection of colors. 

_ Available in ladies’ dept., men's 

dept. and sporting goods dept. 
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By Alex Nemerov 

A scrapbook is only as valuable as its 
scraps. One that remembers successful 
events is pulled off the shelf as if it were 
sacred. Its pages are turned carefully, its 
stories read many times. But the scrap- 
book that recalls bad times just sits there, 
gathering dust, until someone finally 
can't stand its sight anymore and throws 
it in the attic. 

Well, the attic door has just been 
unlocked, the lights turned on, and the 
painful business of finding one of those 
discarded scrapbooks has begun. It’s 
tough to find, but eventually it is spotted. 
Right there, beside the shoeboxes full of 
baseball cards. Beneath the broken 
rocking chair. 

The dust and cobwebs are wiped off, 
revealing the inscription UVM Hockey, 
1981-82 imprinted in gold leaf on the 
simulated hand-tooled leather cover. Its 
crackling pages are littered with yellowed 
clippings: 


UVM loses to Division II Plattsburgh 

in last seconds. 
_ UVM loses three-goal third period 

lead to BU. 

UVM allows 11 goals in each of three 
embarrassing losses. 

The worst is reserved for one of the 
last brittle pages. Right next to the photo 
of the infamous wedding of Charlie and 


Kitty Catamount, itself a horrible recol- 
lection, sits one last story: 
UVM blows lead, loses to Clarkson in 


overtime, playoff chances dim. 
KKK 


Sitting at his desk in his new Patrick 
Gym office, UVM coach Jim Cross closes 
a souvenir program from last season dnd 
patiently reflects on his team. 

“In reality, we weren’t quite good 
enough to make the piayoffs last year,” 
he said. “The hard work kept us in the 
hunt, but the inexperience of our kids 
just mitigated against us. 

“We don’t have that reason to fall 
back on anymore. We are an experienced 
team. The last time we had a team 
weighted with juniors and seniors like this 
one, we had a winning season. It’s been 
two years since we made the playoffs and 
tight now we’re pretty optimistic.” 

The reasons for this optimism are 
Simple. This year’s team is an almost 
ideally balanced mix of new and old, 
proven and promising. There’s a logjam of 
talent competing for the spots on the 
four forward lines, and for once Cross has 
at his disposal a veritable surplus of 
firepower, making the prospect of having 
two or more lines with big-scoring poten- 
tial a likely one. 
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Gunning For 
The Playoffs 


The defense, outclassed in many 
games a year ago, has been revitalized 
with an influx of new faces. 

And let’s not forget the goaltending, 
an eyesore at times last season. This year 
it’s seasoned, if not spectacular, and 
everyone knows you can’t make the play- 
offs with a weak link in goal. 

Finally, there’s the glue that holds 
these component parts together. Team 
captain Kirk McCaskill may be the best 
player in the East, even the country. 

Called the best athlete at ~UVM, 
McCaskill was selected by the California 
Angels in this summer’s amateur baseball 
draft. At the time the Angels agreed to let 
him return to UVM for his final hockey 
season. 

The thought of the line McCaskill 
will center has got to make Cross smile, if 


not lick his chops. Flanking the graceful 


center on his frequent sorties into enemy 
territory will be two explosive forwards, 
Mark Litton and Matt Winnicki. 

Last season McCaskill and Winnicki 
teamed with freshman Kevin Foster to 
form UVM’s most dangerous trio, but 


‘lack of depth forced Cross to keep Litton 
‘on another line. Not a lot is said about 


Litton, but he has quietly accumulated 
24 goals and 29 assists in his 62 games at 
UVM. 


Kirk McCaskill 


Any line with Foster on it will be 
taken seriously. The sophomore is solid 
energy on the ice, his 5’7” 170-pound 
frame making up in aggressiveness what it 
lacks in grace. When he’s not accelerating 
past bigger, slower opponents, he’s 
unleashing 30-footers that seem shot out 
of a cannon. Playing in the crease on the 
power play last season, he bumped horns 
with redwood-sized defensemen — and 
often got the best of-them. 

A year ago Foster was the prime 
catch in the team’s recruitment net. This 
year that net was full of prize recruits, 
most of them defensemen, who just 
might shore up the team’s glaring weak- 
ness from last year. 

At 17 the youngest player on the 
team, freshman defenseman Steve Kayser 
figures to help a backline that allowed 
153 goals in 29 games last season. An 
experienced player, he is a veteran of Tier 
II junior hockey in his native Ottawa. 


. 


The team’s added depth allowed 
Cross to switch Litton to the McCaskill 
line without altering the overall scoring 
balance. Cross explained, “Last year 
teams were able to key on our one big 
line. But this year we’re diffusing our 
talent across the four lines. I think last 
season teams had the attitude that, while 
McCaskill’s line was off the ice, they 
didn’t need to worry about us scoring. 
Well, that won’t be the case this year.”’ 


Mike Maher 


NOVEMBER 4, 1982: 


Kevin Foster 


Fresh from West St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Tom Maher might also join mainstays 
Sylvain Brosseau and Mike Hanley to 
form a. solid blueline corps. Maher’s 
identical twin brother, Mike, also joins 
the team this year, as a forward. 

Rounding out the off-season acquisi- 
tions are Todd Clark and another brother 
act, the twin Fins, Jukka and Pekka 
Vartola. 


UVu 


Mark Litton 


No new goaltenders were recruited, ° 


and Cross will live and die with what he 
had last year, when the UVM crease was 
little more than a proving ground for 
newcomers Gregg Thygesen and Mike 
Mundorf, and sophomore’ Tim Camisa. 
All are back with some NCAA experience 
finally behind them. Freshman Jeff Vigne 
is also competing for a spot. The best bet 
for the starting slot is Mundorf, who was 
brilliant in the meaningless games at the 
end of last season, but Thygesen has a 
chance too. A decision probably will not 
be made until the ECAC schedule begins 
in two weeks, 

Consistency was a problem last year. 
On the one hand, there was Camisa’s 
43-save effort in a 5-3 win over Harvard, 
then his crucial mistakes in a 4-2 loss 
to Cornell. Similarly, Thygesen was 
alternately brilliant, and bad. Neverthe- 
less, Cross feels he can win with last 
year’s incumbents. 

The team will go as far as its vital 
ingredients take it this year. Mundorf and 
Thygesen can’t afford to be erratic. The 
young defense has to close ranks and play 
perhaps better than it should be expected 
to. Foster has to pick up where he left off 
and combine with the other forwards to 
take some pressure off the team’s top 
line. But Litton, Winnicki, and McCaskill 
still have to manufacture goals, lots of 
them, 

oe oo oR ok 

“We're not just gunning for the 
playoffs,” said McCaskill. “We want the 
top four too. There’s more talent on this 
team than on any other one since I’ve 
been here. It’s going to be a successful 
season,” 

A scrapbook lies in wait, its pages 
white and empty, ready to record indis- 
criminately the team’s success or failure. 
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_editorial 
Beyond the 
Pay Scale 


It might be because they’re jealous, but Arts and Sciénces 
majors like nothing more than to sit around and reflect on the 
post-graduation demise they are sure their more career- 
oriented colleagues will face. “Those business and computer 
science majors,” the A & S students reassure themselves, it 
they don’t get that job they want, their four years here are 
useless. They’re taking a gamble. Besides, businesses want 
people like us now.” 

It might be because they’re unsure, but career-oriented 
students don’t mind speculating on the specialization and job 
preparation their liberal arts counterparts lack. “What can 
you do with an English or history major?” they ask. 

It’s obvious that we’re dealing with two distinct types, 
sides, perhaps, that make little, if any, effort to understand 
each other. But however much they may differ, the two sides 
share something in common. They both seem to be immersed 
in thoughts of what pay bracket their four-year stay here will 
place them in. Trampled upon in this mad dash for monetary 
gain is the real, or at least original, point of education. 

The first sods who went to Harvard in 1636 didn’t go there 
to become leading businessmen. They went to learn, to 
become competent in a number of areas. From there, so the 
idea went, they might then proceed beyond the college 
grounds, and, able to draw on the knowledge firm in their 
minds, improve the world. 

By worrying over his poll-position in a seeming stock car 
race (there’s a repulsive sport), the present-day student is pro- 
claiming, in a voice just loud enough to be heard from 
W-D-W to Ira Allen, “Me first!” 

This isn’t to say that we shouldn’t work hard while we’re 
here; there aren’t that many jobs out there and the-desire to 
learn specific skills is understandable. But there are other 
things out there, and here, and this is what both types of 
modern student don’t seem to realize. 

Suffice it to say that, if every college graduate comes out 
ready to kick, scrape, and cheat to advance himself, where 
does that leave everything, and everyone, else? Where in- 
deed? 


— Alex ivemerov: 


—letters ) 


Rivals for Space 


To the Editor: 

At this moment I am very 
disappointed in the Vermont 
Cynic. I am a student at UVM 
and have always felt proud of 
“our” newspaper. I picked up 
the paper today expecting to see 
an intelligent review of the 
recent UVM production, The 
Rivals, much to my dismay the 
paper was void of any such I saw The Rivals and was 
article. truly impressed by all the 
| Replacing a review of “our” performances, especially those 
production was an article about of Kristen Trucksess as Lydia 
Amadeus. | do agree that Ama- Languish, and Janet Peterson 
deus was an important event in as Mrs. Malaprop, Jameson Allen 
Burlington, but The Rivals was as Faulkland and Jeffrey Ryback 
of equal importance to UVM.I as Sir Anthony Absolute were 
realize how valuable newspaper also quite impressive, I thought 
space is, but I do sincerely the play was well cast and well 
believe that a paper that is directed and deserved the 
written for the University of acknowledgement of a paper 
Vermont should be about the that supposedly represents the 


University of Vermont, Thank interest of the University and its 
you for taking time to consider students, 


my feelings. 


To the Editor: 

As a UVM student I was 
appalled to fin that the Cynic, 
a school newspaper, reviewed 
Amadeus rather than The Rivals, 
a UVM production performéd at 


the Royall Tyler Theatre on the 
UVM campus! 


A UVM student 
A UVM student 


cess) of all those involved in the 
review of RTT production could not have 
been mentioned in the Cynic. 


Editor’s Note: 
Dropping the 
RTT’s The Rivals was a difficult, 
but unfortunately unavoidable We hope, however, the preview 
decision. Ideally, the Cynic was of some help in bringing 
should have run both a preview people to Royall Tyler, 
and a review of the production, 
but space limitations made that Correction: 
impossible. Because a fairly The interviews with Richard 
extensive preview of The Rivals Snelling, Madeleine Kunin, 
ran two weeks ago (Oct. 21, by Robert Stafford, and James 
David Gravelle), and because Guest in last week’s Cynic were 
The Lane Series is also a UVM- conducted by Mique Glitman for 
related organization, we felt the the WRUV News Forum, Eric 
most balanced decision would Schwarz participated in the 
be to print the Amadeus review, Snelling interview and the Cynic 
Again, it is regrettable that arranged ahead of time to print 
the hard work (and, judging by portions of the interviews in our 
all reports, the enormous suc- election coverage, 


"SO THE DEMOCRATS LOSTALL THE 
WAY AROUND IN VERMONT... DON'T 
WORRY... NOW You GUYS GoT A WHOLE 
TEAR To GET TOOETHER AND FIND 


SOMETHING ELSE To BLAME ON RONALD 
REAGAN ! ” 


A Clean Radical 
Liberal 


To the Editor: 

I have read your commen- 
tary speaking against “those 
long-haired, un-washed, pimply 
protestors” which appeared in 
the Vermont Cynic on October 
21, 1982. I will never cease to 
speak out against nuclear power 
plants being built in the vicinity 
of human lives, I believe that 
nuclear power is detrimental to 
my health and I value my life 
highly. 

I will also speak to you 


about any other matter, even 
And | 
guess what, I am not “‘pimply,” | 
shower and wash my - 
short hair daily. Also, I have ; 


premature — ejaculation. 
and | 


never eaten bean sprouts and I 


probably never will. It’s my turn : 
now to propose that a gigantic | 


nuclear power plant be built and 
every person like you be sent 
there to live. Would we all be 
happier? I don’t think so. So 
please, before you do any more 
generalizing, consult more peo- 
ple than just the ones who fit 
your stereotypic image. 

Sincerely, 

Suzanne Coplan, a very 

clean radical liberal 


Reagan’s Defense 
Defended 


To the Editor: = 

I wish to add my views to 
the long list of opinions concern- 
ing nuclear disarmament pre- 
sented in this paper. 

Contrary to popular belief, 
Reagan’s nuclear defense policy 
will preserve the future for 
tomorrow’s children. Reagan is’ 


When You Least 
Expect its: 


To the Editor: 

In response to the article, 
“UVM Staff Member Sexually 
Assaulted,” I would like to 
comment on a statement made 
by Keith Miser. He said that 
“This case is unusual because it 
wasn’t a lighting problem; the 
attack didn’t fit the usual 
stereotype of an attack, at night, 
in poorly lit areas.” Although 
sexual assaults do occur under 
these situations, it is NOT 
“unusual” that this one happen- 
ed during the day and in a 
well-lit area, 

Sexual assault is an act of 
violence; it can happen at any 
time, anywhere. It is easy to 
rationalize the incidence of 
sexual assault by believing it is 
the crazed man who jumps out 
from behind the bushes late at 
night. Sexual assault involving a 


onee with his eyes open. He 
realizes that the United States 
needs a 
prepared military to combat the 
threat of a hostile and aggressive 
Soviet empire. Many people 
refuse to accept the simple fact 
that the Soviet Union is a 
belligerent nation, and “those 
who forget the past are doomed 
to relive it.” 

May I remind you that the 
Soviet leaders have always 
followed a foreign policy which 
advocates world dominance 
through violent overthrows of 
any government that is not in 
compliance with Soviet 
demands. The Soviet Union has 
spread its supremacy all over the 
globe. 

In Eastern Europe, the 
Soviets have direct control over 
eight nations. They have even 
used or threatened to use their 
military to suppress freedom 
in three nations: Hungary 
(1956), Czechoslovakia (1968), 
and Poland (1981). Further- 
more, Soviet presence is present- 
ly felt in Indo-China, the Middle 
East, and even in the Western 
Hemisphere. They have equip- 
ped Cuba, which is 90 miles. 
from the United States’ coast 
line, with nuclear weapons cap- 
able of wiping out much of our 
civilian population, 

History is our best teacher. 
By examining the past, President 
Reagan realizes that we can not 
turn our backs to this major 
dilemma just as the Europeans 
once did with Naziism, but we as 
Americans must defend our 
values and preserve the future at 
all costs. 


Sincerely, 
Doug Robinson 


stranger does occur, however a 
large proportion of sexual 
assaults are “acquaintance 
rapes.”’ Most people do stereé- 
type rapists and the conditions 
under which sexual assault 
occurs because it is easier to 
accept this way. 

Sexual assault is a serious 
crime and should be treated as 
such, I hope this incident is not 
forgotten before measures are 
taken to alleviate the problem. 
The campus must be made safer 
for all students and employees 
because they have to study and 
work at “off-peak” hours. 
Waterman is not the only place 
on campus where sexual assault 
can take place. In fact, sexual 
assault Occurs On campus more 
than anyone is willing to admit, 

Gillian Siegel 
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If you're into sports that make you FEEL 
good and clothing that makes you LOOK 
good, there’s one store that understands 
what you need to put it all together. We 
have the most extensive choice of sailboards 
> in the state. We stock over 100 models of 
SH running shoes. We carry the finest ski 
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Open 9 to 5 ‘496-3887 
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is all about 

65 Main Street Mon. & Fri, 9:30-9 
Burlington, VT Tues.-Thurs, 9:30-6 
862-2282 Sat. 9-5 


equipment and skiclothing names inthe world. 
But our staff is really what makes the 
difference. We don't just talk about skiing, 
running, or sailboarding— we're actively 
involved in those sports. Check us out— 
we'll show you what “getting the edge” 
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Mayor Sanders plans to 
veto the proposal to 
change the date of city 
elections. 


sports 


Hockey season is here, 
and UVM gave its fans a 
sneak preview Saturday 

against Babson, 


arts 


Ann‘Beattie’s The 
Burning House reviewed. 


Coaster, the story of the 
Jonn F, Leavitt. 


features 


Father Boffa of Newman 
Center profiled. 


Fast food hits campus. 


calendar 


classifieds 


Cover Illustration by Matt Surico 
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By Mathias Dubilier 

Burlington Mayor Bernard 

Sanders will veto a proposal next 
- Monday, November 8, to put a 
esolution on the March °83 
pallot that, if passed, would 
change the city elections date 
from the first Tuesday in March 
to the third Tuesday in May. 

The Board of Aldermen still 
rave the opportunity to over- 

ride the veto with a two-thirds 
majority vote. 

The resolution was pro- 
_ posed by Alderman James W. 
Burns, Dem. Ward 5. Burns 

claimed that moving city elec- 
tions will be more beneficial for 
five reasons: 

—Better weather in May will 
improve voter turn-out. 

—Many voters are away on 
winter vacations and will be 
back by late May. 

—The later date for city 
elections will eliminate the need 
for “special elections” after a 
March election date, as revenue 

_ projections are then finalized for 
the coming year. 

—The Vermont legislative 

' session is not normally conclu- 
ded until mid or late April; thus 
the effects of its final actions on 
local revenues and funding are 
not known. 

. —Property appraisals are not 
finished until early April and 
final revenue estimates for the 
ensuing year are not available 
until late April or early May. 

Aldermen. opposing the 
resolution say that the new date 


will create more problems than 
it will solve, They point out that 
in the case of a newly elected 
mayor and aldermen, officials 
would have only two or three 
weeks to modify budget propo- 
.sals left by the old administra- 
tion. “That is not enough time 
for a new administration to 
revise and approve a city bud- 
get,” said Terrill Bouricius, 
C—Ward 2. Bouricius denounced 
the resolution as “unreasonable 
and irresponsible” unless the 
beginning of the fiscal year were 
changed to a later date. “I doubt 
that would happen,” he said. 

In a letter to the Burlington 
Free Press on November Le 

_—[£*{=[- - 


The people who are 
losing power want to 
stop that erosion of 
their power. 


Burns said “the mayor’s bud- 
getary authority is very broad 
and capable of fast implemen- 
tation within the approval pro- 
cess.”’ Gary Decarolis, I— Ward 3, 
explained however that the 
qualification “within the appro- 
val process” is one that practi- 
cally negates the above state- 
ment because experience has 
shown that conservative alder- 
men often deny approval to 
progressive proposals. 

Objecting to the weather 
argument, Zoe L. Breiner, 
C—Ward 6, said it was simply 
not valid. She explained that last 


March’s elections drew one of 
the greatest amounts of voters in 
Burlington’s history, in spite of 
terrible weather; whereas the 
turn-out for this September’s 
primary was poor even though 
the weather was good. 

Ten years ago, South Bur- 
lington changed its election date 
from early March to late May 
when it became an independent 
municipality. Responding to 
whether the change had 
increased voter turn-out, City 
Manager William Szymanski 
answered: “I don’t think there 
was a substantial change.” 

Some aldermen believe that 
an issue underlying*the resolu- 
tion is the old question of the 
student vote, although it is not 
openly discussed in City Hall. 
The intent, said Decarolis, “ 
obviously not to have the’ 
students as part of the electoral 
process.” He said the actual 
motive is reflected in the ¢hoice 


of a late May election date 


instead of picking one in April. 


“April would be a compro-' 


mise,” Decarolis added because 
it would alleviate the budget 
problem while allowing both 
winter vacationers and students 
to be in town for elections, 

UVM _ English professor 
Stanley “Huck” Gutman said 
“the people who are losing 
power want to stop that erosion 
of their power.” They think 
their erosion is due to student 


‘voting, but what they do not 
realize, Gutman said, is that the | 


4 Leahy Lashes out Against Nuclear Arms 


a _ By Terri Johnson 
He wasn’t campaigningfor 
, “but “U.S: Senator 
~ Patrick Leahy (D-VT) came to 
the University to make his pitch 
ast Thursday. An audience of 
_ about 35 people heard Leahy 
attack the nuclear arms build-up 
as though he was a candidate. 
“And in a way, he is — he’s 
campaigning for survival. 
_ He thanked the small audi- 
ence for taking time out from 
studying to listen. ““You’re not 
going to learn anything more 
important than what you'll 
learn here tonight. This is the 
most important issue there is.”’ 
Leahy called for “bilateral 
cutting back” on nuclear arms. 
He added, “President Reagan 
speaks of us as the unfortunate 
people who have gone out to 
talk about a nuclear freeze 
because we have been duped by 
outside forces. Anybody who 


wants to live is not being 
duped.” 

In one of Leahy’s few 
Teferences to the upcoming 


election, he told the audience, - 


“Don’t hesitate to ask anybody 
Who’s running for office about 
Where they stand on arms 
control. Some people who a few 
‘Years ago were against arms 


_ control are now strong advo- 
Cates,” 


* Fully two-thirds of his 
esate colleagues asked him 
it the nuclear freeze vote in 
Vermont last year, said the 
-term Senator. “A lot of 
People were influenced by that,” 
le said, referring to the passage 
_ Of nuclear freeze resolutions on 
177 of Vermont’s 195 towns last 
March, 
en added, “Arms con- 
is not a conservative or a 
libe issue. It’s an issue of 
survival.” 
_ He stressed that we need a 
re; _ with the Soviet Union 
we don’t trust the 
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Russians;” but, Leahy main- 
tained, the current START talks 
initiated by President Reagan 
between the U.S. and Russia are 


not going well. “Everything 
seems to be stalled. The Soviets 
think we’re not serious about 
anything.” 

Leahy criticized the pro- 
posed Crisis Relocation Program 
which is designed to protect 
people after a nuclear attack. 
The acronym for the program 
is CRAP, he joked. “It assumes 


we can get millions of panic- 
stricken people out of New York 
City in an orderly line.” 


In Burlington recently, the 
Board of Aldermen voted un- 
animously to refuse acceptance ° 
of any. Federal funding for a 
crisis relocation plan: 

Leahy criticized the emer- 


gency plans to keep the postal — 


services working after a nuclear 
attack. “I wish they’d concen- 
trate on delivering the mail 
before the attack.” 

Leahy stressed that the two 
super powers have a “moral and 
political responsibility to cut 
back on weapons and get them 
under control. That,” he added, 

“‘will determine whether we sa 
a future.” 


progressive’s “‘largest support 
came from non-students. Only 
six percent of the voters last 
March were students.’ Gutman 
attributed Burlington’s political 
change to “greater awareness” 
rather than students. 

When Burns was questioned 
as to whether or not the student 
vote was a motivating factor, he 
first denied comment and then 
stated “the obvious benefits far 
outweigh the perceived disad- 


a“, fine : a 


Proposed May Election Date to be Vetoed 


vantages.” When pressed further, - 
he retorted with “no Opinion,” 
and finally claimed that he 
had “no idea of time tables” of 
semester terms, 

“Students were not con- 
sidered,” Burns emphasized. 
When asked why they were not, 
Burns said that the committee 
hearings were open to the 
public and students could have 
said something then if they 
wanted to. ‘ 6 


Coor Responds to Distaste 


By Sophy Chaffee 

UVM President Lattie Coor met with Staff Council members 
on Tuesday, November 2 to respond to the council’s displeasure 
over Coor’s decision to appoint Jackie Gribbons as temporary 
Affirmative Action officer. 

Coor asked to meet with the staff shortly after the council 
voted unanimously on October 18 to write a letter to Coor 
stating that the group was unhappy that they were not consulted 
in regards to Gribbons’ appointment. Gribbons was appointed to 
the temporary position after the previous candidate, Dr. Walter 
Strong, resigned in September of this year owing to personal 
problems. 

Coor defended his appointment of Gribbons by stating that 
he was confident in Gribbons’ capabilities and thus he “accepted 
full responsibility for the appointment.’ He added, “I respect 
those who feel otherwise, but it is rare that everybody involved 
feels that an appointment is the wisest one.” 

Coor explained that the new team approach, whereby the 
responsibilities of Affirmative Action will be carried out by six 
members of the present administration as well as Gribbons, was 


decided upon during the 1981-82 search, when the search com- 
mittee broadened the definition of the job, not this October 
when Gribbons was appointed. He added that because the job 
definition was changed during the search, it would have been 
unfair to hire any of those UVM staff or faculty members who 
applied for the job under the original description. 

Previously, certain staff and faculty members had criticized 
Coor’s team approach as a 


trative responsibilities. 
Coor invited the council to appoint a staff member to an 


advisory group which will aid Gribbons in “moving forward on, : 


Affirmative Action,” and aid in the search for a permanent 
Affirmative Action Officer. The group will consist of members of 
campus-wide groups concerned with Affirmative Action, such as 
the Black and Third World Educators. 


Coor said the search will commence as soon as “‘the job is _ 


satisfactorily defined. If the definition is perfected by December, 
we'll begin right away.” 

Coor concluded by saying that he “‘regretted that the adapta- 
tion of a new staff grievance procedure has taken so long.”” He 
explained that the staff’s proposition for a new grievance system 
was side-tracked by procedure and that the proposal should go 
before the Trustees at their next meeting in December, e 


“Task Force” Organized by UVM 
Officials for Security Solutions 


By Sophy Chaffee 
In response to a sexual assault upon a seven-month pregnant 
UVM staff member two weeks ago in Waterman building, Univer- 
sity of Vermont administrators are in the midst of considering 
added security systems, such as beepers and security escorts, to 


protect faculty and staff who work late at night, 


and during 


holidays when buildings are isolated. 

After the 28-year-old staff member was threatened at knife- 
point to perform sexual acts, Vice President of Academic Affairs 
Robert Arns called upon Jackie Gribbons, interim Affirmative 


Action Officer, to form a “task force’ 


> to recommend improve- 


ments to security in Waterman and across campus during “‘off- 


hours.”’ The committee, 


O’Donnell, Assistant Professo: » 
Supervisor of Management Infor . 


co "IOC ”~ d 


of Gribbons, Janice 
G.; snization, Sharon Provost, 
tion and Computing, and Jack 


Conry, Assistant Security Manager, considered how to control 


access to Waterman during off-hours, 


what safety measures - 


should be provided for those who work night shifts and what 
steps should be taken to improve awareness of safety among staff 


and faculty. 


The committee came up with the following possible solu- 


tions: 


* Jocking buildings during off-hours and providing access 
only to those with legitimate business who would register 


with security. 


* providing those who work late shifts with beepers, similar 


to those used by doctors, 
Security. 
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which would be connected to 
In the event of an emergency, Security could be 


beeped immediately. 

* Security escorts to the parking lot. 

* re-activating the sexual assault awareness program. 

* establishing a weekly column in This Week on crime 

prevention. 

The measures are currently being considered by President 
Coor along with Arns, who expects to reach a decision on which 
recommendation(s) to adopt by the end of this week. Arns 
declined to speculate as to which would be adopted saying, “‘it 
would be premature to reach such a judgment.” 

Director of Security Services Dave Richards said that increas- 
ing patrols during off hours alone would not solve the problem. 
“It has been my experience that manpower does not end such 
problems.” He noted that “to add one more officer per day 
would require hiring five new officers,’’ because if one officer is 
needed per eight hour shift, an extra officer is needed to allow for 
days off, 

“It’s a difficult situation,” said Richards, “because this place 
doesn’t shut down after 4:30, so you just can’t lock all the 
buildings up. Many people’s work load requires that they work 
late, there are many night classes and 24-hour experiments going 
on as well.” 

Both Gribbons and Richards conclude that the threat of 
off-hour attack does not only affect women, though they are 
more vulnerable than men are. 

“T haven't heard of any sexual assaults on men in Vermont,” 


said Richards, “but how many times have you heard of men being 
beaten up.” e 
] 


“cop-out” since they felt that Grib- | 
bons and the members of the team had too many other adminis- — 
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Republicans Sweep Vermont, Suffe 


By Eric Schwarz 

From Washington, D.C. to 
Santa Fe, New Mexico Demo- 
crats were celebrating victories 
Tuesday night but in Vermont 
the party’s regulars, from Mont- 
pelier to Burlington, were left 
without a significant victory, 
only able to sing a perversion of 
the old Sports battle cry: “‘wait 
until 1984.” Vermont Republi- 
cans swept the three major 
statewide races, béating back 
strong finishes from Senate 
candidate James Guest and 
Gubernatorial hopeful Madeleine 
Kunin and annihilating Congres- 
sional candidate Mark Kaplan 
who only received 23 percent of 
the vote. 


In the Senate race the 
challenge of the 41-year-old 
former secretary of state, Guest 
came just short of defeating 
veteran incumbent Robert Staf- 
ford. The 69-year-old Republi- 
can, who enjoyed the support of 
many environmentalists and edu- 
cators, coalitions which usually 
support the Democratic Party, 
survived with a little more than a 
4,000 vote margin. 

The race for the Governor- 
ship was not as close with 
Republican incumbent Richard 
Snelling beating back, Kunin’s 
challenge by 14,000 votes and 
gaining his fourth two-year term 
in the state’s highest office, He is 
the first to be elected to a fourth 


term in the state’s history. 
Vermont’s one member of 
the U.S. House, Republican 
James Jeffords coasted to his 
fifth consecutive victory with 71 
percent of the vote and other 


Republicans captured all the 
other minor statewide races. 
A host of Citizens and 


Liberty Union Party candidates 
failed to capture a significant 
percentage of the statewide vote 
and they will have to wait 
another two years to see if their 
success can spread beyond Bur- 
lington where they have cap- 
tured several seats on the Board 
of Aldermen since the upset 


victory of socialist Mayor Ber- 
nard Sanders 20 months ago. 


At 8:00 Tuesday night 
things were looking good for 
Guest and very good for Demo- 
crats around the country. Dan 
Rather was blathering on at CBS 
about the three potential cate- 
gories of significance that the 
election could produce. As 
Rather told it, Reagan could be 
told to keep up the good work, 
to modify his course, or to jump 
off. his supply side horse in 
mid-stream. At 8:40, with the 
polls open in half the nation and 
some people still winding their 
way through the late two-hour 
voting lines at Vermont polling 
places, CBS decided that a vote 
of confidence for the President 
was pretty much out of the 
question and turned their vora- 
cious appetite for quick results 
and immediate — significance 
towards determining the magni- 
tude of the certainty. 

‘At 8:50 WCAX flashed 
early returns in the statewide 
races and Guest led 50 to 49 
percent with three percent of 
the vote -counted. Snelling led 
55 to 45 and Kaplan’s backers 


were contemplating when to 
make the concession speech. 

The early news that Demo- 
crat Frank Lautenberg had 
defeated the popular _ pipe-- 
smoking Millicent Fenwick. in 


candidate holds 4a “Victory 
party” and for the State’s 
Democratic powers, Madeleing 


Kunin’s was the place to be early 
Tuesday night. Campaign Wor. 
kers, old friends of the Candidate 
and other Democratic Politicians 
milled nervously around the 
room’s four television sets drink. 
ing or talking about the Jon 
lines at the polls to relieve the 
tension brought on by the early 
returns. At 9:30 with only 
twelve percent of the Vermont 
vote counted, Leslie Stah 
covering the gubernatorial race, 
for CBS, called the race fo; 
Snelling. There was a momep- 
tary groan from the room, but 
campaign workers do not give up 
early and two hours of najj- 
biting poll watching is not nearly 
enough to end a half year 
campaign season. 

Still, Madeleine and her top 
supporters had predicted the logs 
and were already looking for- 
ward to a new Campaign in 
1984. Snelling had been too 
smart and with Vermont’s 5.7 
percent unemployment rate run- 
ning way below the national 
10.1 rate, Kunin was not able to 
pick up on the anti-Reaganomics 
vote as much as other Democrats 
around the country. ; 

Sen. Patrick Leahy, the lone 
Democrat remaining in a major 


New Jersey’s Senate race along 
with ominous talk of Democra- 
tic gains projected by exit polls 
(surveys of voters leaving ballot 
places taken by CBS-New York 
Times polling organization) 
made things look real good for 
the Dems and not too bad for 
the local party members. 

On election night 


state office, counseled gravely 
with Kunin before she got up to 
encourage her supporters and 
lamely suggest that a 64 percent 
showing in Burlington’s ward 
three (perhaps the most Demo- 
cratic precinct in the state) 
indicated that the night was still 
young. State Party Chairman Ed 
Granai realized it was time to 
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At Smugglers! 


Ski Smugglers’ weekdays, weekends... even holidays. All for one low 
price. Your Smugglers’ college pass gives you unlimited alpine and cross 
country skiing privileges, all season long! 


Smugglers’ is the most complete ski resort in the Northeast. And the 
closest to the UVM campus — just 45 minutes, dorm to ski lift. 


Get your student passes right on campus: we'll be at Billings Hall every 
Wednesday from 10 to 4 with a camera. College passes are also on sale at 
Carroll Reed, Winooski and Alpine Shop, Burlington. Or, mail in the coupon 
below. Payment in full by check, money order, Master Card or Visa accepted. 
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‘Losses Elsewhere 


pead to the Guest gathering in 
Montpelier and he slipped out of 
the room to do so. 

Heading down route 89, 
drinking a steady succession of 
beers to forget about 40 straight 
sleepless hours I flipped the 
radio knob to catch the latest 
figures and avoid dull and lifeless 
commentary by UVM professors 
doubling as media analysts for 
Burlington area radio stations. 


Things began to look real bad 
for Guest, and we got news that 
Snelling was about to give his 
victory speech at the Tavern Inn 
across from the Capital. 

Around the nation the 
Democratic victories continued 
to trickle in, albeit more slowly 
as the television cameras focused 
their attention on the Western 
Republican heartland. But in 
Vermont the Republican Party 


by Jonn Decker 
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had reasserted its 100-year 
dominance over the state’s poli- 
tics. Why, in a state which has 
led the way on liberal issues like 
acid raid study and the freeze 
was the Democratic Party com- 
ing up dry? 


The answer lies in the 
nature of the state’s Republi- 
cans. Snelling, Stafford and 


Jeffords have entered 21 state- 
wide races between them in their 
political careers. They have won 
20 of them. Along with their 
constituents, the candidates have 
avoided the movement of rabid 
social conservatism and doctri- 
naire economic austerity which 
is sweeping the Republican 
Party. Jeffords. was the one 
Republican in the House to vote 
against Reagan’s 1981 economic 
program. Stafford, in leadership 
positions on the committees 
dealing with the environment 
and education, is one of the few 
Republicans ever to gain the 
support of national environmen- 
tal and education groups. Snel- 
ling, as chairman of the National 
Governor’s Conference in. the 
last year, has distinguished him- 
self as an articulate critic of the 
methods President Reagan is 
using to implement his ‘‘New 
Federalism” plans. 

What all these politicians 
have proven is that Vermont 
voters look beyond the Party 
label to examine the individuals 
running in each race. If this 
was a referendum on Reagano- 
mics, and in Vermont that is not 


so certain, the Vermont voters 
were left without a clear choice. 
They were left with a choice 
between different levels of sup- 
port — how committed to clean 
air, how supportive of the 


Senatorial Candidate James Guest says just how close it is at 1:15. 


freeze, how tough on Act 250 — 


and differences in style. 

The question of style raised 
the question of state political 
demographics. One of the things 
that kept the Democrats close in 
the race against the awesome 
Republican line-up was the in- 


fusion into Vermont of a great. 


many young out-of-state liberals 


in the last ten years. Objecting . 


particularly to Snelling’s arro- 


gant regality and Stafford’s 
subdued and old-fashioned 
nature, these new Vermont 


voters almost tipped the balance 
to young and energetic candi- 
dates, Guest and Kunin. 

The Democratic shift, which 
has also led to the Citizens Party 
success in Burlington, should 
continue to aid Democrats in the 
years to come. The _ state’s 
Democratic Party is going 
through a cathartic change from 
old line Party regulars to tradi- 
tional liberal candidates and 


constituencies. The emergence 
of Guest and Kunin, both 
liberals, as the Party’s standard 
bearers should speed the transfer 
of power, and lessen the appeal 
of the leftist splinter parties. 

Yet the Party has few strong 
candidates to back up Guest and 
Kunin. The dominance of the 
Republican Party and its liberal 
bent has attracted numerous 
young attractive moderate lea- 
ders to its ranks, Attorney 
General John Easton, Secretary 
of State James Douglass, Lt. 
Governoi Peter Smith and others 
in the statehouse provide the 
Party with a stable of electable 
and young candidates who may 
be able to ward off any future 
shifts to the Democratic Party. 

Also, if the Democrats move 
too far toward a liberal plat- 
form, they may lose some 
supporters to the winning 
Republican coalition. 

A lot wil depend on the 
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Notice of Arrival 


A goodly number of first quality articles of 
clothing manufactured by Levi Strauss & Co. 
of San Francisco has just arrived and is 
awaiting your inspection at 32 Church St. 

in the City of Burlington, County of Chitten- 
den, State of Vermont. These articles include 
many pieces suitable for wear in the school- 
room, as well as everyday and work apparel. 
They will be available for your perusal start- 
ing today and continuing until the shipment 
is exhausted. Accept none but the genuine 
article at 7 


Apple Mountain 


“The place for pants on Church St” 
Downtown Burlington — Across from Penneys 
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Simple Is Best 


There is no great mystique when it comes to good skin 
care, 

Any experienced dermatologist will tell you that all the 
skin care you need is a proper cleansing twice a day - and, 
for dry skin, some selective moisturizing. 

This is the credo of Clinique - and the reason Clinique’s 
system of skin care works so well. 

You begin by learning your skin type from the Clinique 
Computer. This determines the products that are right for you. 
Use them faithfully. Watch your skin get better. It's that simple. 
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upper Church St., Burlington 


Convocation Against Threa} 


By Deborah Porter 

Last year on November 11, 
150 college campuses participa- 
ted in the nationally designated 
Nuclear Convocation Day. 
Joined this year by an addition 
of 350 more campuses, the 
nationwide organizers will, once 
again, use the day:as an aware- 
ness raising teach-in on the 
threat of nuclear war. 

Scheduled from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. on November 11, with an 
evening forum planned from 7 
to 9 p.m. in Billings North 
Lounge, the day has been 
designed to promote insight into 
the nuclear arms race and the 
possibility of a nuclear freeze. 

This year, Burlington Mayor 
Bernard Sanders, a strong advo- 
cate for disarmament, will be 
discussing the issue at noon with 
an audience of students, faculty, 
and local residents, 

Other speakers on the 11th 
will be UVM philosophy pro- 
fessor Will Miller, who will speak 
about the economics of nuclear 
war at 2 p.m., Joanna Rankin, 
associate professor in physics, 


who will speak about the scienti- 
fic issues of the arms race, and 
Glen Hawkes, a Norwich Aca- 
demy professor who is head of 
Parents and Teachers for Social 
Responsibility. Hawkes’ focus 
will lie in the genetic effects of 
radiation on our children, pre- 
sently seen in the grandchildren 
of the Nagasaki fallout. 

Complementing the _ spea- 
kers will be the 1950s civil 
defense film No Place to Hide at 
11 a.m. Burlington Peace Coali- 
tion member Wendy Coe best 
described the film when she 
discussed the Convocation Day 
at the October 25 El Salvador 
rally, “The film exemplifies the 
bomb. shelter mentality the 
government was trying to pro- 
mote.” 

Other films will be Soldier 
Girl, and the Peter Sellers 1950 
classic, Dr. Strangelove, both 
showing on Tuesday from 7-10 
p.m. The Sellers film, a satire on 
the arms race, will also be shown 
on Friday, November 12, in 
Marsh Life Science at 7, 9 and 
11 p.m. 


~. a 


For the Thursday night 
forum there will be the Premier 
showing of the film No Firsz Use 
at 7 p.m. put out by the Union 
of Concerned Scientists, a Wash- 
ington, DC based Organization 
primarily responsible for the 
November 11 Teach-In, 

“It is significant to haye 
scientists involved in the issue 
because they are some of the 
most brilliant people in the 
world as non-politicians speaking 
out,” said Rising Sun member 
Jack Noble. “Einstein spent the 
latter part of his life involved in 
the issue,”’ he added, 


One of the speakers follow- 
ing the film will be David 
Dellinger, a 1968 member of the 
Chicago 7 who was the first 
person arrested for 
to register for the draft. 

Also speaking will be Cath- 
erine Clark, the Assistant Execy- 
tive Director of the Council for q 
Liveable World. 

“We are bombarded with 
propaganda from the Pentagon 


By David Hamilton 

The controversy over acid 
rain rages on. Is the threat more 
perceived or real? Are the effects 
economically devastating to sen- 
sitive areas, or is the cost merely 
an endurable facet of our 
national energy systems? 

Scientific experts, industrial 
representatives, government 
spokesmen, and environmental 
advocates from the United 
States and Canada met last week 
for three days at the Ramada 
Inn in South Burlington to 
attempt to delineate fact from 
fiction, and identify the core 
questions of this complex eco- 
logical problem. The conference, 
entitled ‘Acid Precipitation: 
The North American Challenge,” 
ran from Monday, October 25, 
through Thursday, October 28 
and was sponsored by the Soil 
Conservation Society of Ameri- 
ca. 

Acid rain is the term that 
has been used to describe the 
conversion of industrial and 
automotive emissions into su)- 
turic and nitric acids while 
in the atmosphere. The name has 
also, correctly or: mistakenly, 
come to be associated with dead 
lakes, decaying buildings, and 
forest and crop damage. While 
acid rain has become an environ- 
mental “buzz word,” the 
damage caused is the result of all 
forms of precipitation and dry 
deposition as well. It is largely 
believed that much of the acid 
precipitation affecting north- 
eastern North America travels in 
prevailing air currents from mid- 
western urban-industrial centers. 

The most essential question 
at this stage of the acid rain 
debate is, have we accumulated 
enough information and proof 
to take definitive action to curb 
the problem, or should we 
merely continue and intensify 
the research that is already 

‘underway? 

Vermont Governor Richard 
A. Snelling welcomed the parti- 
cipants to the Ramada Inn and 
made Vermont’s position clear, 
After citing verified examples of 
damage to the state, he spoke of 
the mid-western polluters and 
“what one owes to one’s neigh- 
bor,” saying that one area 
cleaning up the trash of another 
is unacceptable. He did not 
object to the burning of coal, “I 
am anti-acid rain,” he said, ‘‘but 
not anti-coal by any means. We 
must learn to burn coal correct- 
ly,” 

Perhaps the most eloquent 


speech of the conference was 
given by Ellis Cowling of North 
Carolina State University. 
Cowling was entrusted to review 
the accumulated knowledge to 
date and evaluate it for the 
participants. His objectivity as a 
scientist gave nothing away to 
conjecture. 

Despite the recent paper by 
Dr. Hubert Vogelman (UVM) 
concerning reduced populations 
of the red spruce tree on top of 
Camel’s Hump, Cowling main- 
tained that, “‘there is no com- 
pelling evidence that forests or 
soils are being harmed by acids.” 
This conclusion is drawn from 
the realization that there are a 
great many other ingredients in 
polluted air. 

The changes on Camel’s 
Hump, according to Cowling, 
might have been caused by 
heavy metals, Ozone, or some- 
thing that is even yet unknown. 
He also showed slides of aberra- 
tion air currents, attempting to 
shed doubt on the presumption 
of transport of the pollutants 


Acid Rain Controversy Rages On 


conference was spent discussing 
policy alterfatives and priorities 
for mitigating or remedying the 
effects of acid rain. Congressman 
James Jeffords of Vermont 
expressed skepticism that the 
U.S. government will do any- 
thing substantial to reduce emis- 
sions in the near future. 

The reauthorization of the 
Clean Air Act, said Jeffords, is 
now virtually frozen until the 
next session of Congress. As it 
stands, clean air advocates will 
be lucky if the new Act comes 
out as strong as the original law 
enacted ten years ago. 

1°Though this conference was 
called by several speakers the 
most civil and open of its kind, 
the propaganda war goes on. 
According to Liz Barrett-Brown 
of the National Resource 
Defense Council, “the utilities 
have a massive lobbying budget 
and the support of the present 
administration. The main wea- 
pon that we have is informa- 
tion.” Several studies that have 
already been used as political 


Acid rain is the term thathas been used to 
describe the conversion of industrial and 
automobile emissions into sulfuric and 
nitric acids while in the atmosphere. 


from the midwest. 

Air pollution knows no 
political boundaries, and a major 
emphasis of last week’s confer- 
ence was on a dialogue between 
experts from both the U.S. and 
Canada, There are an estimated 
250 fishless lakes in the province 
of Ontario alone, and much of 
their acid precipitation problem 
is attributed to emissions from 
the U.S. As Walter Giles of the 
Ontario Ministry of the Environ- 
ment put it, “acid precipitation 
is one of the two or three most 
pressing problems of the decade 
in Canadian-American rela- 
tions.” 

Representatives of Canadian 
science, industry, and _ interest 
groups went on to describe their 
frustration in dealing with the 
U.S. There were also presenta- 
tions describing the extensive 
and progressive steps that the 
Canadian government is taking 
to curb their own emissions. 


A large portion of the 
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ammunition by the utilities were 
discredited at the conference for 
insufficient peer review and 
informal publication, Industry 
still claims that there is insuffi- 
cient evidence of their liability, 
while interest groups claim that 


there is, 

Sen. Robert T. Stafford of 
Vermont, the Chairman of the 
Senate Environment and Public 
Works Committee, spoke at the 
banquet given by the Soil 
Conservation Society on the last 
night of the conference. He 
made a remark that might sum 
up the meetings at the Ramada 
Inn and the feelings of a good 
many of the participants. Staf- 
ford said, “Can we afford to 
overlook the known in favor of 
the unknown and ignore what Is 
proven in favor of the unproven 
when what we are dealing with 1s 
a vast body of compelling, 
virtually undisputed evidence? 
Most of those who spoke at 
this conference said no. e 


refusing ~ 
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with a budget of millions,” said 
Noble. “There are two sides, but 
it has become an umbrella issue 
of our lives, and we must at the 
very least be aware of it. 
“Weapons are built to be 
ysed, and unless we override 
their possible threat, that’s what 


A FREEZE ON NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS WILL NOT 
ACHIEVE THE REAL ® 3¢ 
ARIS REDUCTIONS |) 
THAT I SEEK 


al 
— 


KOWEVER, AN 
ARMS RACE 
WOULD BRING 
THEM UP TO 


they will do. We have opened 
Pandora’s box and we can’t close 
up the knowledge that we have 
to eradicate man; if not through 
a NATO decision, it could be in 
a computer mistake,” continued 
Noble. 


The Teach-In is sponsored 


by Rising Sun Coalition, UVM 
Nuclear Disarmament Coalition 
(a faculty organization), Physi- 
cians for Social Responsibility, 


the Student Association, Christ 
Church Presbyterian, and the 
Newman Center. 

@ 


A FREEZE WOULD Fly 
OUR STRATEGIC 
FORCES AT ABOUT 


THIS LEVEL 


MORE ROOM FOR 
REDUCTIONS / 


In Lieu of ‘Taxes Cont'd. from Cover 


Among these are the College 
of Medicine’s acceptance of 
$802,160 in unpaid debts, pro- 
vision pf services by the Center 
for Service Learning ($211,200), 
free teaching assistance offered 
by students in the College of 
Education and Social Services 
($182,341), and other contribu- 
tions which total to $1,817,508. 

Sanders has blasted much of 
the University’s report, saying 
that the cost of the bad debt at 
the hospital was passed on to 
paying patients in the form of 
higher medical costs, and that 
University students contributing 
to the city required training and 
supervision from city employees. 

“The hospital expense was 
passed on to the paying patients 
in the form of higher medical 
costs, as is the policy of any 
corporation. In previous years 
when the Center actually genera- 
ted a profit, this profit has been 
donated to the University,” said 
the mayor. 

In a letter to Coor last 
Friday, Sanders said the Univer- 
sity, “a major user and benefi- 
ciary of city services and ameni- 
ties, does not directly con- 
tribute to this support — despite 
the fact that the University is 
the owner of one of the most 
valuable pieces of property in 
the city.” Burlington like other 
Vermont cities depends on the 


the University’s use of city 
services in the report presented 
to Sanders. 

Payments for services in- 
clude: Burlington Electric Light 
($1,641,257.22), water resour- 
ces ($337,356.64),.and sewage 
treatment ($105,156.81). Coor 
stressed that where the Univer- 
sity did use the services of the 
city, they were compensated for. 

UVM is not unique in not 
making a PILT to the city. The 
University of Connecticut in 
Storrs does not make any direct 
payment to the town, but the 
state of Connecticut appropri- 
ates $156,000 to the town in 
compensation for the Univer- 


sity’s tax-exempt status. The 
University of Massachusetts 
(Amherst), the University — of 


New Hampshire (Durham), and 
the University of Maine (Orono) 
pay their respective towns a 
calculated amount for extra- 
neous services rendered by the 
town, but “make no _ direct 
payment in lieu of taxes,” said 
Coor. 

These universities differ 
from UYM in that they consti- 
tute a major part of the town. 
“In this type of situation you 
can literally divy up the services 
proportionally,” said Coor. 
“UVM’s relationship with the 
city of Burlington is far more 
complex,’ added Coor. 


UU UE EEE EIEN 


To provide the University a tax-exemption 
would be analogous to providing it to IBM, 
Digital, Fidelity Mutual, General Electric... 


a I, 
Se ————————————————— 


Property tax “to support the 

Provision of these services and 

amenities,” wrote Sanders. 

..._ ©090r, who said UVM has 

no intentional demand on 
1 Brvices of the city of Burling- 

ton,” included the figures for 


f 
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Sanders’ basis for a PILT 
rests on the fact that UVM owns 
45 percent of the tax-assessed 
land in Burlington and does not 
contribute directly to the city. 
“The tax burden in the city is 
being shouldered by the remain- 
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ing property owners in the city, 
which under the current eco- 
nomic climate poses a severe 


hardship on many,” stated the 
city’s resolution to establish an 
In Lieu of Taxes Committee. 


“The city assessor, on a 
preliminary — and very rough 
basis, estimates the UVM com- 
plex at $62.5 million. (Tax 
assessed value represents 
approximately 25 percent of the 
fair market value.) Based on the 
current tax rate this value would 
result in a property tax assess- 
ment of $4.2 million if the 
University was not granted tax- 
exemption by the state,” wrote 
Sanders to Coor. 

The In Lieu of Taxes 
Committee is also reviewing the 
tax status of Trinity College, 
Champlain College, fraternity 
and sorority houses, the Central 
Vermont Railroad Company, the 
New England Telephone: Com- 
pany, and the Lake Champlain 
Transportation Company. 

Sanders wrote in his letter 
to Coor, the “‘economic impact 
of the University represents a 
‘contribution’ to the city which 
in part justifies the University’s 
tax-exempt status.’ Yet, “‘...to 
provide the University a_tax- 
exemption for this reason would 
be analogous to providing a 
tax-exempt status to IBM, Digi- 
tal Electronics, Fidelity Mutual, 
General Electric, or any other 
business because of their contri- 
bution to the local economy.”’ 

What bothers Coor is that 
“the University doesn’t want to 
be a burden on the community. 
And if it is, we would really like 
to know what those burdens 
are.”’ Coor sympathizes with the 
city’s financial problems, but 
said that “trying to overturn 190 
years of public policy (tax 
exemption), which brought us 
here in 1791, is the wrong 


approach,” 9 


a “The smart buyers’ 
1: cheese store” 


LE IT LASTS 
VT CHEDDAR °2.29.,. 


10 Ibs. and over......... *2.09 n. 


French Brie de Meaux ........ “2.99. 
By the Wheel ................ "2.09 un, 


This is the “King of Brie” at an incredible price...will keep for 
several weeks or freeze. The importer was overtsocked and we're» 
passing the savings on to you! 


Stoned Wheat Thin Crackers"? ”.’, 99°... 
By the Case of 12: 89° each 


398 Pine Street, Burlington, Vermont 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5:30 Sat. 9:30-5 


THE WORLD IS YOUR CAMPUS 


SLIDE PRESENTATION 


Thursday Nov. 4 7:30 pm 
Fireplace Lounge L/L Center 
Tuesday Nov. 9 3:30 pm 
Marsh Lounge—Billings 
AROUND THE WORLD voyages are planned for 1983. 
Apply early. Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh. 


More than 60 university courses, with in-port and voyage-related emphasis. Faculty from 
University of Pittsburgh and other leading universities, augmented by visiting area experts. 


Optional tours, including special tours into the People’s Republic of China, available. 


Participation is open to qualified students from all accredited colleges and universities. Semester 
at Sea admits students without regard to color, race or creed. The S.S. Universe is fully air- 
conditioned, 18,000 tons, registered in Liberia and built in America. 


For a free color brochure, write: Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of Pittsburgh, 
Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, PA 15260, or call toll free (800) 854-0195 (in 
California call (714) 771-6590). 


CO pitti prison 


The Winning Combination: 
Clothing Coordinated at... 


1—5 Church St. 
Burlington 


St. Albans 
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Paul Asbell, Chuck Eller and 
Tony Markellis 

Originating from Burlington, these 
members of Kilimanjaro have played 


at the Newport and Montrose jazz 
festivals, and have toured through the 


theat the U.S. and Europe. 


MAGBRAMS 


THIS CARD ENTITLES YOU TO 
10%, 20%, 30%, 
OR EVEN 50% OFF 


HURSDAY, FRIDAY, SATURDAY 


EXPRESS 4. At least 10% off your next purchase! 


Everybody’s a winner! 


“Except 
certain 
identified 
merchandise ap 
Cusinart, Lu 
Sony _ 
small electrics <x 
” 1. As you enter the store, all customers will 
LJ receive a Secret Sale card. Good for one 
ey purchase! 
2. At the time of purchase, Voila! Salesperson 
OS removes silver seal to reveal your discount! 
eee 3. After each purchase you will receive a new 
evisA ni Secret Sale card to use towards your next 
@MASTERCARD 
eh Nomar purchase, and so on all through the sale. 
— 
cc 


MARKETPLACE CENTER 
MON. & FRI. 9:30-9:00; 
TUES.-SAT. 9:30-5:30 


SECRET JALE 


THE TICKET PRICE OF YOUR NEXT PURCHASE* 


MAGCIYAMS 


Live in concert... 


Pat Metheny 
S 


MON., NOV. 45TH 
Flynn Theatre 8pm 


Limited seats available... 
Call 656-3085 today! 


Tickets on sale at the UVM Campus Ticket Store. 
Bailev's Music Rooms and the Flynn Box Office 


®@|IOO%COTTON 
DENIM JACKET 


®@ CORDUROY 
COLLAR 
@ BLANKET LINING 
@Z|PPER FRONT 
@SLASH POCKETS 
ON THE SIDE 


reg.:.27."° 
Sale priced at 15.99 


SKELTON’S 


RMY 
VY 


OPEN 9-5:30 
Mon. & Fri. nites till 9 


92 CHURCH STREET 
DOWNTOWN BURLINGTON 


d 
Many people feel that when they change from 
eyeglasses to contact lenses, they look better. 
And that’s important. The way you feel about 
your appearance affects the way you feel about 
yourself. And it affects the way you interact 
with family, friends, the people you meet. We 
think you're going to like the way you look in CSI 
soft lenses. We think you're going to enjoy a 
new carefree feeling in social situations, business 
and athletic activities. But of course, these 
unique lenses will do more than help you look 
and feel your best. They'll help you see your 
best, too! 


Depend upon the advice of your eye-care pro- 
fessional. Though CSI soft lenses can correct 
many vision problems, only your professional can 
determine whether or not these unique new lenses 
are the proper lenses for you. 


CSI° SOFT hie 


37 Lincoln St. Pt adie 203 College St 
Essex Jct - Floyd Burlington 
mente! Dr. Reid L Grayson 
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Brains Discovered 
- in Elevator Car 


Champaign, IL (CPS) — For 
the second time in a month, 
University of Illinois students 
~ pave happened on some mis- 

placed brains. 

Most recently, senior Laura 
McInerney found brains in a 
Jastic bag “hanging on the 
railing” of a dorm elevator car. 

Two weeks before, an Aca- 
cia fraternity member found 22 
human brains in a laundry bag in 
the frat house basement. Blame 
for the theft of the’ human 
prains has since been assigned to 
an unnamed -~rival fraternity, 
which was apparently trying to 
pull a prank. 

The most recent discovery 
was of sheep brains, according to 
university police investigator 
Charles Moore. 

“J have no idea where it 
came from,” Moore says. No 
group has claimed credit for 
leaving the brain, and no sheep 

. have reported missing any 
brains, he added. 


Students Chapped 


Over Campus 
Toilet Paper 


Texture 


Stillwater, OK (CPS) — 
Oklahoma State University stu- 
dents are complaining in large 
numbers about the quality of 
toilet paper the university put in 
campus bathrooms this fall. 

“It feels more like alumi- 
num foil,” grouses K.-C. Moon; 
editor of the Dailey O’Collegian, 
the student paper that broke the 
story. “It actually makes noise 
when you crumple it.” 

Others have described the 
paper as feeling like wax paper. 
“I wouldn’t squeeze this stuff,” 
sophomore Betsy Cutright told 
the paper. “I might break my 
nails on it.” 

Dorm operations adminis- 
trator Dave Stoddart says he’s 
received complaints about the 
toilet paper from “every dorm 
on campus. I don’t know the 
exact number of complaints, but 
there have been enough to make 
US aware of the problem.” 

The University changed 
brands, to a paper produced by 
the Fort Howard Paper Co., this 
fall after following a competitive 
bidding procedure. - 

It was bought ‘on a bid 
basis,” explains Dick Williams, 
director of Student Services 
maintenance. “If it meets the 
specifications and is the low- 
est bid price, we’re obligated to 
buy it.” 

Because of the complaints, 
OSU Purchasing Director Ted 
Steincamp has “had some con- 
Yersations” with Fort Howard 
about replacing or exchanging 


the paper, according to Williams. 
Steincamp and Fort Howard 
couldn’t be reached for com- 
ment by press time. 
OSU bought 48,000 rolls of 
stuff, Williams reports. The 
‘Upply is expected to last 
anywhere from a quarter to a 
d of a year.” 
OSU students are filling the 
by complaining. “People 
We walk this way because 
mere: all cowboys,” Moon says. 
S not the case. It’s the 
Paper,” 


fg is One issue that’s got 
adds of people chapped,” he 
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Mad Dog Hard Put 
TO Understand @ 


Strange Thing 


SEEN 


Mary & Co. 28 Church St. Burlington Vt. 


ON THE CAMPUS 


General Foods 
International Coffees 


2 Orange ° 
Cappiecino 


ITALIAN STYLE INSTANT COFFEE BEVERAGE_.. 


Talk it over, over a cup of Orange Cappuccino. Creamy-rich, with 
an orange twist, it’s a little bit of la dolce vita. And it’s just one of six deliciously 


Se comet a a 
different flavors ae, : weastes cme WS 
: Suisse Mocha 1 hanna ARE AMAR 

from General Foods” | Cities | Shiese Most, | | Cafe Yon es 


International Coffees. = 
GENERAL FOODS?” INTERNATIONAL COFFEES 
AS MUCH A FEELING AS A FLAVOR 


© 1982 General Foods Corporation 
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commentary 


Problems of the Minority 


~ In response to Chris Hill’s 
article, “Ethnic Heritage Faire 
Prompts Cultural Diversity,” 
which was presented in the 
October 21, 1982 edition of 
the Vermont Cynic, I must 
clarify three points. First, Hill 
briefly mentioned that the 
minority students of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont experience 
“special problems” and that the 
Center for Cultural Pluralism 
attempts to mitigate these prob- 
lems; however, he neglected to 
communicate the nature or 
extent of these problems, and 
their effect on the minority 
students. Second, the article was 
about the Ethnic Heritage Faire, 
but it did not specify what 
events took place. Finally, Hill 
placed a quotation out of 
context which cannot go unex- 
plained. 


We, the minority students, 
are adversely affected by the 
environment of this predomin- 
antly white, Northeastern uni- 
versity. We have to overcome 
social, cultural and economic 
problems. The simple fact that 
the minority student population 
at the university does not exceed 
1.7% means that the university 
will have difficulties attracting 
and retaining minority students, 
This situation sustains the prob- 
lems experienced by the minor- 
ity student body. 

Some of the social and 
cultural problems are: an 
apparent lack of community role 
models, faculty representation 
and an identifiable peer group; 
potential lessening of cultural 
identity; loneliness, uneasiness 
and alienation from the major- 
ity; and apprehensiveness of 
people’s perception of one’s 
self. The major economic prob- 
lem is that many of the Hispanic 
and Black students come from 
low-income families, which are 
unable to fully pay for tuition or 
other university-related costs. 

The problems stated above 
may negatively affect the aca- 
demic progress and scholarship 
of individual minority students. 
The authors of this letter feel 


~ Che Week In Journalis 


that the university should 
remain obligated towards allevia- 
ting these problems as well as 
help in the growth and educa- 
tional development of its minor- 
ity students. The university 
accomplishes this through the 
Minority Student Program, 
which was institutionalized in 
1973. In 1976, the Center for 
Cultural Pluralism was estab- 
lished as the central location of 
the Minority Student Program. 

My final point is a clarifica- 
tion of a quotation in Hill’s 
article. In the article, I was 
quoted as saying, “But when I 
leave here in May, I will be 
prepared for a world in which I 
really am in the minority.” This 
statement may lead one to 
believe that I do not feel like a 
minority here at the university. 
With the percentage of Hispanics 
at the university at less than one 
(approximately .38%), I definite- 
ly feel like a minority here. What 
was meant by the statement was 
that the percentage of Hispanics 
in the law field (.15%) is less 
than the percentage of Hispanic 
students at UVM. 

The Center for Cultural 
Pluralism also serves as a facilita- 
tor of culturally oriented pro- 
grams and activities. As Chris 
Hill wrote, “‘The Ethnic Heritage 
Fair... was the latest of the 
Center’s efforts towards this 
goal.” Leo Trusclair, the Direc- 
tor of the Minority Student 
Program, states that, “the faire 
consisted of campus and com- 
munity groups participating in 
entertainment activities and 
food booths.” The groups that 
performed were the _ Afro- 
American Dance Troupe, the 
German House, French-Canadian 
musicians, Sabeth and her Mid- 
dle Eastern Belly Dancers, and 
others. 7 

The authors thank the 
Cynic for coverage of the faire 
and hope that such coverage will 
continue in the future. 

Sincerely, 
William Garcia 
President, C.C. 
Heidi Wilson 
Resident Assistant 


The Real Problem: Alienation 


On Friday, October 22, 
Madeleine Kunin’ spoke in 
Billings North Lounge to an 
audience of UVM students in 
hope of winning their support in 
her race for governor against 
incumbent Richard Snelling. 
After Kunin had finished her 
speech, she entreated students to 
participate in any sort of politi- 
cal activity. She expressed the 
frustration encountered during 
her recent campaign travels at an 
evident lack of interest in 
politics on the part of the great 


majority. The floor was sub-~ 


sequently open for questions, 


After two inquiries into her 
position on “New Federalism” 
and agricultural policy, someone 
in the back demanded Kunin’s 
stance on the question of 
whether or not to raise the 
drinking age to 19 in the State 
of Vermont. 

What was surprising was not 
her response in favor of such a 
proposal, but the fact that the 
rest of the forum dwelled on this 
subject as if it were foremost in 
the political priorities of UVM 
students. 


The recent tragic events in 
the UVM fraternities have pro- 
voked much discussion about 
the widespread use of alcohol in 
social life here at the University. 
The fact is that excessive drink- 
ing has become a problem that 

, extends throughout our country, 
and affects people from all social 
classes. Increased legislation 
aimed at raising the drinking age 
or cracking down on violators of 
the existing liquor laws is a futile 
attempt to treat the symptoms 
of a more profound issue. 

Why do Americans drink to 
get drunk? What are the causes 
of Friday and Saturday night: 
“blow outs”? The most imme- 
diate answer to _ this ques- 
tion is: “It’s fun.” But is it? 
Losing inhibitions and loosening 
blocks towards meaningful com- 
munication is positive. What is 
not positive is the fact that 
many young Americans today 
-are unable to express themselves 
creatively and freely without the 
help of an artificial numbing 
agent. We have become com- 
‘ponents in the complicated 


workings of an established sys- 
tem, each one of us working to 
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find our functional niche ‘nt 
of individuality and the o.. 


of conservative ideals th 
dehumanize our daily liver’ ” 

For many, alcoho] js ali 
back to our emotional] side, It 
allows us the freedom of expres. 
sion that we have been deny; 
ourselves in the quest to Work 
hard and “get somewhere,” 

In a manner indicative of 
our society’s approach to many 
other problems, attempts to 
regulate unhealthy drinking 
habits do not address the reqj 
problem: that of widespreaq 
personal alienation from deep 
and meaningful human contact 
The solution lies in a reorient. 
tion of our society’s national 
priorities. -Each individual can 
effect such change by becoming 
more active politically and shak. 
ing off his/her apathetic stupor, 
We must slow down and shift 
our daily preoccupation from 
one of quantity to one of 
quality. Only then can we hope 
to rid our society of the danger- 
ous and self-destructive symp- 
toms that stem from its interna] 
disintegration. 

Maria Albee 


Chun Hee Oh 


New Army _ 


In the October issue of New Times 
magazine, Soviet journalist L. Makarevich 
pokes disdainfully at a recent article 
published in U.S. News and _ World 
Report. Makarevich’s article, “Gunsight 
View,” is a sharp assessment of Robert S. 
Dudney’s “The New Army with New 
Punch.” This latter article, dated Sept. 
20, is a trite description of American 
military innovations. 

Makarevich is blunt in his contempt 
for the way in which U.S. News portrays 
the new U.S. Army. Says the Soviet 
writer, “The description of computers, 
supertanks, and hyperplanes, and paeans 
(songs of praise or triumph) to their 
maneuverability and invulnerability were 
designed to give the reader a pleasant 
feeling of strength.” 

Makarevich goes on to _ belittle 
military exercises held in the Mojave 
Desert, where American troops dressed in 
Warsaw Pact-style uniforms recently 
staged maneuvers against the US. 
“enemy” at Fort Irwin, California. 

“Bombs crash, Clouds of smoke and 
gas billow out. Artillery hammers away, 
Filth, discomfort. And in passing, in true 
American manner, the Journal translates 
it all into dollar terms, The computeriza- 
tion of the exercise costs $57 million, 
fitting out the fort, $300 million, and 
other weaponry, $110 million.” 

1 share Makarevich’s distaste for 
“The New Army with New Punch.” 
Dudney’s report states that the Army of 
the future will be a highly trained, 
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stripped down, technologically advanced, 
efficient fighting force. Dudney illustrates 
his point by quoting an Army document 
which compares future battles involving 
the Army to “a soccer game as opposed 
to football.” This evaluation is naive, 
partly because Dudney exalts the Army’s 
technological achievements without 
regard to the combat effectiveness of 
weapons such as the M-1 tank. As U.S. 
Senator Gary Hart pointed out recently 
to a Burlington audience, ‘“The M-1 tank 
uses three gallons to the mile, breaks 
down every 43 miles, and has to be 
accompanied by a gasoline truck and a 
bulldozer to dig a trench for it!”’ 
Advanced weapons should not be 
drooled over simply because they are the 
latest in technological fashion. It is good 
that the U.S. Army seeks to modify and 
strengthen itself in expectation of the 
conventional war it may someday fight. 
Dudney is short-sighted in viewing the 
Army’s efforts with the conviction that 
the more money spent, the better. 
—Dana Burke 


Fascist Majority 


It could be the bout of the ’80’s: The 
Bird Man of Alcatraz vs. the fascist 
oppressors, That is the theme of Norman 
Lear’s newest production. 

Lear, creator of All in the Family, is 
once again addressing the issues of pre- 
judice and bigotry. This time Lear is 
attacking Jerry . Falwell and his Moral 
Majority with a 30-minute show pro- 
duced by Lear, Kirk Douglas, Paul New- 
man and a handful of movie moguls con- 
cerned ‘with the growth of Falwell’s fana- 
ticism. The show will be a half hour 


narration by Douglas intended to alert 
the country to the dangers of the Moral 
Majority and the deranged issues of its 
platform. 

Hooray for Lear and company! The 


country should be alerted to the atroci- 
ties of the Moral Majority, its splinter 


groups, and their propaganda. The foun-. 


dation of American society is based on 
freedom: freedom of speech and freedom 
of thought. As Americans we should be 
aware of the existence of any attempts to 
infringe upon our personal freedoms and 
our constitution, As Americans we should 
be incensed by the actions and intentions 
of Falwell and his misguided supporters, 
We may not have a Super Bowl to 
watch this year, so instead let’s go down 
to the local bar, drink a toast to Norman 
Lear, root for Kirk Douglas, and get 
incensed together! 
—Gregg Beldock 


Unhealthy Unemployment 


In an article entitled ‘“‘Unemploy- 
ment: Consequences and Damage” (The 
New York Times, November 3, 1982) 
Jane E. Brody explains what physiologi- 
cal problems unemployment leads to and 
what the individual can do to alleviate 
them. 

This is certainly a timely issue in the 
face of our nation’s massive unemploy- 
ment — a problem that is “worse than at 
any other time since the Great Depres- 
sion,” e 

The article recognizes that the 
government is, in part, to blame for 
making the problems of unemployment 
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almost unbearable by cutting support 
programs such as food stamps and job 
training. It also points out the “Catch 
22” relationship between employment 
and health: “‘Since most health insurance 
policies are tied to employment, job loss 
often reduces access to medical care just 
when it is needed most.” 

The severity of unemployment is 
reflected in a study conducted by socio- 
logist Dr. M. Harvey Brenner of Johns 
Hopkins University that shows “for each 
one percent rise in unemployment, 
suicides increase 4.1 percent; homicides, 
5.7 percent; and admissions to mental 
hospitals, 2.3 percent for women and 4.3 
percent for men.” 

Even though some of the blame can 
be laid at the government’s door, 
“experts say that much can be done by 
out-of-work individuals to cushion the 
blow...” Among them = are: advance 
planning for unemployment (seeking out 
public food distribution sources, medical 
clinics and free services); consider total 
family efforts in income gathering; and 
most importantly, seek out support from 
friends, loved ones, support groups; 
or mental health organizations. 

The article ends with advice that 
many of us could use in situations not 
only relating to unemployment: “If you 
begin to feel overwhelmed by yout 
problems, those who have studied the 
consequences of unemployment Say, 
don't wait until your marriage disinte 
grates, or you start beating your children, 
or you think about taking your own life 
before you seek professional help.” 
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'Government Signs Financial Aid‘Offices as Draftees 


(CPS) - The government has offi- 
cially signed up another draftee in its 
ffort to track down and punish men who 
Sie not registered for mfitary ser- 
yice: college financial aid offices. 

Aid officers, however, are not 
willingly accepting their draft notices to 
deny aid to nonregistrants. 

“Our job is to help students go to 
school,” complains Thomas Scarlett, aid 
director at Michigan State, “not to be an 
enforcement arm of the government.” 

Aid officers now find themselves cast 
as “the bad guys,” adds Francis Mondra- 
gon, Cal-Berkeley’s aid director. “I don’t 
see our position as being the police.” 

But as of next July Ist, Scarlett, 
Mondragon and their peers will in fact 
find themselves as important cogs in the 
registration process. Under a law signed 
jast month by President Reagan, male 
students must show proof of military 
registration before they can get financial 
aid. 

The aid officers who must enforce 
the law look at it as a government-made 
change in their job descriptions. 

They also fear it will bury them in 
paperwork, overload their office staffs, 
muddy their mission, force them to 
discriminate against male aid appli- 
cants, increase their administrative costs, 
and even make them into targets of 
lawsuits from disgruntled students. 

Most of the worrying is anticipatory, 
since the government hasn’t yet. told 
them exactly what they have to do to 
implement the law. 


Republicans 
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1984 elections. If Reagan 1s 
running for the Grand Old Party, 
Vermont’s Republicans will not 
be helped. In that case, and if 
Snelling retires after his fourth 
term, the state’s Democrats will 
have a chance to move into the 
governor’s office and capture the 
house seat, which would almost » 
certainly be vacated by Jeffords 
in favor of a run at the governor- 
ship. 

Whether Reagan will run in 
1984 depends a lot on what he 
can get done in the next two 
years. Political analysts from 
both parties were predicting that 
the expected 26 seat gain for the 
Democrats in the House would 
damage but not end Reagan’s 
temarkably pliant coalition of 
supporters. The ‘““Great Commu- 
nicator” will have to build 
coalitions one by one on each 
issue instead of relying on a core 
group of supporters to pass 
almost anything coming their 
way. 

White House officials insist 
that the President will not back 
down on his tax cut plan or his 
merease in defense spending. 
Without the increased revenues 
Or reduced costs that could be 
brought about by reforms in 
ither of these areas, Washington 
will be forced to look for still 
deeper cuts in entitlement pro- 
8rams to bring the burgeoning 
budget deficit down. Such cuts 
are the type of action that 
Reagan would have the hardest 
time building a coalition around, 
and the next two years may 
develop into a total economic 
stalemate as Reagan fails to get a 
majority and the Democrats cast 
‘found nervously for new eco- 
nomic ideas, 

If the economy does not 
start rolling, look for the Presi- 

nt to start playing up the 
‘rime issue. He has already said 
_ Wants to devote time to 

Issue in the second two 
Years of his term, and it could be 
on Successful way to take the heat 

the economy. A new Demo- 
pee ngress, still searching 

4ppropriate response to 

” rei of Republican support 
tover, 2. “Ould be hard pressed 

* 48ainst an antiscrime bill. 
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The Selective Service and the U.S. 
Dept. of Education are working on a 
“50-50 basis” in figuring out ways to 
enforce the law, says Education Dept. 
official Bob Jamroz. 

The main problem, he says, is deter- 
mining “how do we go about verifying” 
that a student is telling the truth. 

“The burden of proof,” predicts 
Betty Alexander, a spokeswoman with 
the Selective Service, ‘‘will be on the (aid) 
applicant or the financial aid office.” 

University of Vermont Financial Aid 
Director Dave Coseo sees the problem as 
one which is overstepping the boundaries 
of the role of education administration. 
“I have some concerns about it,” he said. 
“What are we, in education, doing in try- 
ing to enforce the law? We’re not the U.S. 
government.” 

Among the alternatives now under 
discussion are requiring aid offices to 
send a list of all 18-to-2l-year-old stu- 
dents to Washington, D.C., or to compare 
lists of male applicants to a list of regis- 
trants supplied by the Selective Service. 

In addition, students might have to 
sign a form swearing they’d registered, 
and to show some kind of proof — a card, 
a photostat — that they’re telling the 
truth. 

The actual guidelines won’t be out 
for “‘two or three months,” according to 
Education Dept. spokesman Duncan 
Helmrich. 

Aid officers aren’t happy about any 
of the possible alternatives. 

Kansas State University Aid Director 
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Robert Evans says comparing lists of 
applicants and registrants raises memories 
of trying to cope with inaccurate govern- 
ment information during the Vietnam 
era. 

“Unless (Selective Service’s) data 
base system has improved, real problems 
(of delayed aid awards) could occur,” he 
says. 


At Florida State, 


government with a list of male aid appli- 
cants would “not be a problem,” says Aid 
Director Edward Marsh, but thinks it 
would cause considerable trouble at 
schools that are still on a “manual sys- 
tem” of processing applications. 

At computerized Berkeley, supplying 


supplying the 


-lists “will create a tremendous amount of 


work in our office,” Mondragon says. 

Michigan State’s Scarlett dismisses all 
the mentioned alternatives as more 
“bureaucratic red tape.” 


Scarlett is among the more out- 
spoken critics of the idea of using aid as a 
military enforcement tool. He finds it 
“very distasteful. You can’t print dirty 
words in your paper” to accurately 
describe his feelings. 


He says he facetiously asked his 
congressman to introduce a bill to deny 
non-registrants use of public highways. ° 


“It was a tough bill for Congress not 
to pass,” observes Dennis Martin of the 
National Association of Student Financial 
Aid Administrators, because voting 
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against it would suggest voting for the 
felony of registration resistance. 

Opposing the bill, adds Florida 
State’s Marsh, would have been equiva- 
lent to “opposing God and country,.mom 
and apple pie.” 

Few aid adminisirators raised the 
possibility they’d refuse to go along with 
the law, however. 

Penalties for colleges that don’t obey 
the draft law is “one of the grayer areas,” 
Martin says. 

Berkeley’s Mondragon is worried the 
new law will force him to break an older 
civil rights law. It forces him to place a 
condition on men’s educations that he 
doesn’t have to place on women’s, which, 
he fears, violates Title IX of the Higher 
Education Amendments of 1972. 

Title IX forbids discrimination on 
the basis of gender. 

Despite such legal damned-if-you-do, 
damned-if-you-don’t quandries, __the 
government says it wouldn’t tolerate 
campus flaunting of the draft law. 

“Congress has passed a law, and the 
president has signed it,” Jamroz explains. 
“We have a law we have to enforce.” 

The only college to take any sort of 
official stand against the new aid law is 
Earlham College in Indiana. Earlham, a 
Quaker school, is “not not complying” 
with the law, says Aid Director Kathy 
Malutich. 

But it is committing itself to finding 
“like aid” to any “serious” registration 
resister who is cut off from federal 
student aid for military reasons. 
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By Alex Nemerov 

The fans who walked through the 
turnstiles at Gutterson Field House 
Saturday night were treated to an evening 

of very basic entertainment. There was no 
Charlie Catamount sliding head first into 

the goal, no fight song coming from the 
empty band area, no little hockey puck 
key chains and similar souvenirs being 
sold at the padlocked stands. There was 
only a hockey game, and UVM’s no-frills, 

_ workmanlike 5-4 exhibition win over 
Babson fit the occasion. 

About the only unusual aspect was 
the UVM bench, which extended a good 
way beyond its normal length to accom- 
modate the 24’ skaters and four goalies 
coach Jim Cross experimented with. 

“This game gives us a frame of 
reference to work on,” said Cross. 

Even though their shifts were more 
sporadic than can be expected in the 

regular season, the newly-formed Kirk 
McCaskill-Mark Litton-Matt Winnicki line 
was the difference in Saturday’s game. 
They accounted for three of UVM’s five 
goals, and two of them came in the 
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| ___ decisive third period, which had begun 
Fan even at 3-3. 
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By Alex Nemerov 
_ Following her season-ending shutout 
_ against Ithaca Friday; UVM Women’s 
Soccer team goalie Kiki Sirop couldn’t 
wait to get to the cooler on the sidelines. 
Was she thirsty? 
Well, kind of. 
Among the ice cubes were several 
bottles of Andre Cold Duck, which she 
didn’t hesitate to spray at, pour on, and 
distribute to her teammates. 
~~~ UVM had just beaten Ithaca, 1-0, on 
the strength of Heidi Comeau’s second 
: half free kick, and the chdmpagne cele- 


__~ For Sirop, and fellow seniors Grace 
& Emmert, Cathy Jamula, Andrea Kame- 

“row, and Collette Twig, the game was 
their last at UVM. 

; Coach John Carter watched his 
_ players douse each other with the bubbly, 
_ and tried, in his understated manner, to 
_ Sum up his team’s performance. 

a “It was a successful season,” he was 
Saying. “But our division is the best one 
__ in the country. We played all the tough 
teams this season, and that makes our 


record a bit misleading.” 

Only Harvard (5-0 loss) and UMass 
(3-0) loss) badly outplayed UVM. The 
_ team’s three other losses — to Brown 
_ (2-1), BC (1-0), and number one-ranked 
UConn (1-0) — were the difference 


een what was a good season and 


what could have been a great season. 
| ‘eg Anything could have happened in those 
__-Bames,” said Carter. 
_-_—_—s But if the Ithaca win had capped a 
_ disappointing season, Gatorade would 


hare been the only beverage on the 
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” Kiki Sirop.. 
9 Shutouts in 15 games. 


McCaskill gave UVM the lead early in 
the session, when one of his effortless 
15-foot wrist shots left Babson goaltender 
Keith Houghton helpless. Tony Messina 
deflected Winnicki’s blast from the point 


for a power play goal, the eventual 
game-winner, at 7:34, 


Less than two minutes later, Jim 
Gunn, one of a series of small, pesky, 
mobile Babson forwards, surprised UVM 
goalie Gregg Thygesen with a sudden slap- 
shot that went through the latter’s pads 
and into the goal. UVM managed to 
endure a hectic final 10 minutes, includ- 
ing the last 18 seconds, when Babson 
coach Steve Stirling pulled Houghton in 
favor of a sixth attacker, 


UVM winger Kevin Foster did, 
however, put a large exclamation point 
‘on a long sentence of a game by knocking 
Babson defenseman Joe Thibert uncon- 
scious with a bruising body check into 
the boards as the final buzzer sounded, 
Both benches emptied and words and 
shoves were exchanged before the teams 
left the ice. 

Back in the first period, Babson had 
‘opened the scoring at 8:54, when Gunn 


sidelines Friday. A number of bright 
points came out of this season, and 
they’re worth considering. 

Sirop had an outstanding year in 
goal. She recorded nine shutouts in 15 
games and, excepting the Harvard and 
UMass losses, allowed only five goals in 


Kelly DeLuca... 
Next year’s captain? 


the remaining 13 games. In all, she 
retrieved the ball from the back of the 
net only 13 times in 1410 minutes. 


Heidi Comeau, playing much of the 
season with a strained knee ligament and 
a complicated bandage that seemed to 
cover more of the injured leg with each 
game, turned in an inspired season-long 
performance at sweeper, shutting down 
countless attacks before they reached 
Sirop. Sirop appreciated her star defen- 
der. “J attribute the shutouts to my 
defense,” she said. ‘“‘Last year I was 
making 13-17 saves a game, getting lots 


Heidi Comeau... 
Playing in pain. 


beat starting goaltender Mike Mundorf 
low to the right, 

UVM responded with two goals in 
little over a minute. John Nolan tapped in 
Henry Owen’s pass at 10:53, then at 
12:08 Winnicki, while flat on his back, 
was able to slide a shot past starting 
Babson goalie Rick Cohen. 

Cohen made several big saves early in 
the second period, allowing his team to 
come up with the equalizer. Jim Gavin 
got it moments after UVM’s Greg Vigne 
(yet another goalie) had stopped two 
rapid-fire shots in succession. 

UVM bounced back on: their next 
foray down the ice. With UVM’s Rob 
McConnell and Babson’s Mike Labruzzo 
serving coincidental minors for interfer- 
ence, Mike O’Connor moved in alone on 
Cohen, who sprawled to stop him, but 
freshman Mike Maher, like O’Connor a 
native. of Minnesota, was there to follow 
up for UVM and his shot deflected off 
and over the prone netminder and settled 
comfortably in the net. 

At 17:14, Babson’s Fran Murray 
tied the game with a low, accurate shot 
that gave Thygesen no chance. 

It remained for the McCaskill-Litton- 


of action. This year it got to the point 
where for a time I was losing my aggres- 
siveness because there just wasn’t much 
for me to do.” : 
Another credit to the defense was 
their ability to hold onto leads. Not once 
did UVM lose a game in which they were 


FINAL STATS 
1982 UVM WOMEN’S SOCCER 
Scoring G A Pts. 
Stephanie CRAMES 4 2 10 
Grace EMMERT 3 ] i 
Heidi COMEAU 2 3 7 
Jessie DREZNER 3 0 6 
Cathy JAMULA ] 2 4 
Mary Ann O'MALLEY 1 ] 3 
Kelly DeLUCA ] 0 2 
Juayanne WAGSTAFF ] 0 2 
Coleen FAGAN ] U 2 
Goalkeeping GP MIN GA GA _ Shut- 
Avg. outs 

Kiki SIPOP ISETATO = 13.60.29 

1640 teak 1,09 
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Winnicki line to take charge in the third 
period, 

The regular game was prefaeed by a 
30-minute running-time contest, which 
UVM won, 2-1. Foster and McCaskill 
scored for UVM. 

“That extra time made the third 
period seem more like a period and a 


/ No-Frills Cats Edge Babson in Tuneup, 5-4 


half,” said Cross. “But they (Babson) 


were playing under the same conditions. 
Overall, there were some weaknesses on 
our part, We were trying to do too much 
hitting in the neutral zone, and our 
defensemen were pinching in from the 
blueline too quickly. But practice had 
lost some of its edge in the past week. We 
needed to play a game.” 

Tonight UVM plays its first game at 
the International University Cup Tourna- 
ment, against the University of Toronto, 
at John Beliveau Coliseum in Longueuil, 
Quebec: 


The Norwich Cadets will be in town 
for UVM's season opener Monday, 


November’ 8 at Gutterson Field 
House. *: 
Tickets are still available. 


Carter's Team Closes Out Season — in Style 


If there was a weakness, it was up_ 
front. Only 17 goals were scored in the 
15 games as compared to 37 in 13 games 


last year. Only twice, against Castleton 
State and against Yale, did the offense 
manage more than two goals in a game. 
The scoring was distributed evenly among 
Stephanie Crames (4), Emmert (3), 
Drezner (3), Comeau (2), Kelly DeLuca, 
Judyanne Wagstaff, Mary Ann O'Malley, 
Jamula, and Colleen Fagan (all with 1). 
Still, the bottom line is that this year’s 
record was better than last year’s (7-6). 
Though not invited to the National 
Championships, UVM was offered a spot 


| in the less-glamorous Easterns, but Carter 


turned it down. “Winning a tournament 


| when most of the big name schools, like 
| Harvard and UConn, are at the Nationals 


wouldn’t prove much,” he said, 
“The BC game was the one we had to 


win to make the playoffs. After that we 
were out,” said Sirop. ‘But we finished 
the season very strong. If we were playing 
like we did in the last few games when 
the season began, we’d be in the playoffs. 


“But it was a very successful season,” 


ahead. UVM lost a lead only once, to continued Sirop. “It was a good way to 


Plattsburgh State, and they went on to 
win that game anyway, 


Finally, there was the emergence of 
freshmen Heather Richie and _ Jessie 
Drezner, who by season’s end had given 
Carter reason to look forward to next 
year. Drezner’s strong performance sur- 
prised no one, but Richie, who began the 
year with the JV team, became a regular 
fullback almost as soon as she joined the 
varsity. ‘Heather has had a tremendous 
season,”’ said Carter. 


Heather Richie... 
Star of the future. 


close out my four years here.” 


The champagne celebration following 
Friday’s win was frowned upon by the 
Athletic Department, who didn’t appre- 
ciate the unabashed uncorking of alco- 
holic beverages on the sacred turf of Post 
Field. But, like the leaping high-fives that 
commemorated each of their goals this 
season, the Cold Duck was just this” 
team’s way of celebrating an accomplish- 


ment, and a pretty good accomplishment 
at that. 
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Grace Emmert... 
A strong senior year. 
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Soccer Cats Top Maine, Plymouth, Extend Streak to nie 


By Andy Cpok 
Washington was upset by Stanford in 
college football, the Bruins lost a 4-3 lead 
in the last second up at the Forum, and 
the hockey Cats outdid the Babson 
Skaters in an exhibition match, 5-4. 
But in case you forgot, the Soccer 


- Cats’ season isn’t over — not yet, Playing 


six hours away, in the wilds of Maine, the 


*UVM 11 won a game, 1-0, but for some 


reason lost all the exposure that should 
go with such a win. 
The fact that you may not know that 


a Mark Lev goal at 43:18 lifted the ° 


Vermonters to an above .500 record for 
the first time all season, is really no 
surprise. After all, when was the last time 
a coach of a school’s major fall sport had 
to call and let all the folks at home know 
who won fhe game? 


Well, everyone at home missed quite 
an important game. In improving their 
overall record to 8-7-1 and their New 
England Division I mark to 6-2, the 
proteges of Coach Paul Reinhardt showed 
the soccer world this weekend that there 
are still some things to be settled before 
everybody packs up their cleats. First, 
Vermont, which has been below .500 
most of the season, went into this week 
knowing that it could finish above the 
even mark by splitting its next games. 
Secondly, the Cats could still raise a lot 
of eyebrows by defeating both their 


“two 
* undefeated and the top-ranked team in 


‘last week was that UVM, after accepting 
the disappointing fact that there won’t be 
any NCAA playoff action this year, was 
able to notch two shutouts on the road 
(last Wednesday, Vermont defeated Dart- 
mouth, 1-0). And in recording those two 
whitewashes, UVM goalie Skip Gilbert 
pulled to within one shutout of tying 
Bart Farley for the all-time Catamount 
record of six blankings in one season. 

“It would have been nice to make 
the playoffs,” said Gilbert. “But now I’m 
just shooting for the record. It would be a 
great personal accomplishment, But that’s 
going to be tough because we’re playing 


oll OL Pree 


- State game) so far this year, as compared 


was. able to score from about 12 feet 
out.” 

Lev felt the Black Bears didn’t mark 
their opponents tightly, and that’s what 
led to UVM’s lone score. “The goal 
certainly was exciting,’ he said, ‘“‘regard- 
less of whether we’re in the playoff 
picture or not.” 

“They didn’t put too much pressure 
on us,” said Gilbert. “They didn’t get 
through our defense, and we spent most 
of the game with the ball in their half.” 

“It was an excellent game in terms of 
control,” said Reinhardt. ‘Perhaps we 
could have scored another goal, but the 


Perhaps, we could have scored another goal, but the way we 
were playing, the game was never in doubt. 
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really good teams. Plymouth is 
Division III, and Yale is really good too.” 

Gilbert, who said the Dartmouth 
game was his best shutout of the season 
(an understandable statement, since UVM 
was outshot 31-18) also acknowledged 


-the existence of an extra wildcard playoff 
‘team in this year. “But I don’t think that 
other playoff team will come from New. 


England, because there just aren’t enough 
topnotch teams in the division this year,” 
he said. 

The goal that gave the Catamounts 


this’ week came just a couple of minutes 
before halftime at Orono, when Lev 


“Joe Andreis was dribbling the ball 


, opponents, because Plymouth State is : ee reat «SA S25, 
r ea onata the eousey in Division ce their semi-flicker of inspiration going into 
! and Yale is ranked third in New England 
Division I. And if the latter team is : 
: eae at detented eV io oniy-woulde Sees Oe st UM goal: 
, play the role of spoiler but also have a~ yp the left side,” 
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chance of improving its own ranking in 
New England, even if first and second 
place are out of the question. 


But what was most impressive about 
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Lev said. “I was on the 
right side, and I got the pass but let it go 
through my legs to Nick Lewis. That 
forced the man covering me to go over to 
Nick, and so when I got the ball back I 


—Paul Reinhardt 


way we were playing the game was never 
in doubt. Chris Morrison played the best 
game of his four years at UVM, and he 
deserves some mention.” 


Soccer Scratches: Feeling comfort- 
able with his team’s control] of the game, 
Reinhardt took Gilbert out of the contest 
late in the second half, and replaced him 
with backup Kevin Barnard, who main- 
tained the shutout. Barnard also helped 
Gilbert in the 7-0 victory over St. 
Michael’s... The Cats have been on safari 
most of the week. After the Plymouth 
game, they had only one day’s rest before 
the match in New Haven today against 
Yale... The Cats are in a position where 
they might be invited to the ECAC 
tournament. However, the tourney is not 
free; schools must foot their own bill, 
and according to Assistant Athletic 
Director Richard Farnham, as of Monday 
no decision had been made regarding 
further play after this Thursday... As of 


Monday, BC was still in second place jn 
New England Division I. The Eagles 
picked up a very big win against Rhode 
Island (2-0) two days after they downed 
Vermont... Alumni note: Zareh Avakian, 
my sources tell me, is delivering for Ken’s 
Pizza... In the Maine game, Black Bear 
goalie Dave Laprise had seven saves, while 
Gilbert had two... UVM outshot Maine 
11-4... The Black Bears haven’t beaten 
Vermont since 1975, when the Cata- 
mounts were shutout 1-0... Vermont 
leads the all-time series 14-2... UVM has 
now played in four straight 1-0 games, 
winning three of them... The Cats have 
scored 27 goals (not counting Plymouth 


to 32 at this time last year... Jim Mitche] 
and Jon Christensen are in second place 
on the team’s scoring list; they each have 
three goals... Reinhardt is compiling an 
alumni newsletter about the history of 
UVM soccer. The letter is being written in 
an attempt to get funds for the Farley/ 
Gilbert scholarship. e 


The Plymouth State Pan- 
thers may be in Division III, but 
they have been the number one 
team in the nation and were 
undefeated — until yesterday. 
Winning their third straight game 
since their loss to Boston Col- 
lege, the Catamounts of UVM 


knocked off Gerd Lutter’s team, 


2-1. The Panthers had a 1-0 lead, 
but Vermont struck back on 
goals by Jon Christensen and 
Shawn Kelley. The goal for Kel- 
ley was his third; Christensen’s 
goal was his fourth. The victory 
assured Coach Paul Reinhardt of 
his seventh winning season in 
eight years. 


COUPON 


Recharge Your Body With 
Exciting Youthful Energy 


ATC 


American Tae Kwon Do Center 


¢ Martial Arts can be used to peel away stress. 

- Increase your ability to deal with any situation. 
« Create bodies that are sleek, firm & graceful. 

« Develop minds that are sharp; clear & peaceful. 


ey ny qe yd 
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With This Coupon Ad 


Month of October 
2 Burgers for $1 
4-7pm 


emt ons on es oe 


1087 Williston Rd. So. Burlington 
237 N. Winooski Ave. Burlington 


¢ Help control habits such as smoking, overeating & alcohol. 
¢ Help prevent diseases like high blood pressure, arthritis, asthma. 
« Can teach you to become a Master of self-defense 


GRANDMASTER KYONG-AE FONTAINE 


¢ Highest Ranked female in the WORLD 

+» Internationally Certified 6th Degree Master 

* Internationally Certified Instructor, Referee & Examiner 

- 28 years experience 

¢ Took USA Women’s Team to 1978 trial Olympics Seoul, Korea 

+ Taught & Lecturedin many European, Asian & American Countries 


GRAND OPENING SPECIAL 


3 month program plus uniform with ATC Patches 
Regularly 156.95 


Till Nov. 1st 1982................. 999. Complete!! 
Call now 658-5767 


ATC, 236 Riverside Ave., Burlington, VT 
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%, =[Looking Ahead... 
t Yale 


| It’s been a long time since Yale was 
in the playoffs; and the Soccer Cata- H 
) mounts will try to keep the Bulldogs Two convenient 
waiting at least another year when the CEN locations to Satisfy 
Vermont team tries to play the role of our ving” 
our copying neds. 
spoiler today in New Haven. Yale has a y ee 
record of 7-2-2 and in last week’s poll was YL 1 Executive Drive 
ranked third in New England. The team’s & 


(Off Patchen Rd. directly behind the 


only divisional loss was suffered at the So. Burlington Post Office) 


hands of B.C., and last week the Bulldogs 


: ) 174 College Street 
tied UConn. Burlington 
The Bulldogs are led by striker Kevin 
Maher, an All-American player from last 864-9202 
year, who has nine goals and two assists 


in 1982. Mark Rozells (five goals, four 658-1 71 7 


assists) and Ned Harris (three goals) are 
the other top scorers. Colin McEvoy, who 
Switches between striker and midfield, is 
also a highly regarded player ana earned 
Alt New England honors last year. 

The Bulldogs have been using two 
goalies, with freshman Jeff Duback 
getting the starting nod from coach Steve 
Griggs most of the time. Duback, the 
goalie for the United States national 


youth team, has played in eight games TUESDAY — COLLEGE NIGHT 
and has allowed nine goals. He should j 
Start today against the Catamounts. Risto 30¢ Drafts, 275 Tropical Punch 
Tenttila has been the netminder for four Nachos & Wings 99¢ 
) games, and has allowed three goals. 
With’ B.C. in the driver’s seat in New shots of schnapps 9 
England Division I’s second playoff spot, : . ae 
Malliiel¢e 
the Bulldogs can ill-afford to lose any of Entertainment by JO 
their remaining games. They must finish 
strong, unlike last year, when the team THURSDAY — LADIES NITE 
lost four straight down the stretch to 1/2 price on well drinks ; 7-Midnight 
finish at just 7-7-1. 
Vermont still has slim hopes for an ~~ ww ee 
NCAA spot, but that hope rests on some HAPPY HOUR 4-7 UPSTAIRS AT THE CHAMPLAIN MILL RESTAURANT 


upsets from within the division. Still, if 
| UVM wins, the team could nail down 
an invitation to the ECAC tournament. 


—Andy Cook 


»% 
IS THIS YOUR LUCKY DAY? 


Eric Knight 


Ithaca goalkeeper Laura Slagle misjudges Heidi Comeau's second half free 
kick in Friday's game. The mistake gave UVM a 1-0 lead, which stood up un- 
til the final whistle. Cathy Jamula (22) moves in for a rebound. The goal was 
Comeau's second in an 8-5-2 year. Season recap on page 17. 


Corner Gallery 
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CALL JEANE DIXON'S HOROSCOPES -BY- PHONE: 


You never know what might happen today. But you can always ask the 

stars. Jeane Dixon’s latest one-minute forecast is Just a phone call away —24 
hours a day. It’s always fun to call, and if you check the rate chart, you’ll find 

out when you can call for practically nothing. And who knows. That one call 

might just make your day. 

Aries (March 22-April 20) . . . 1-212-976-5050 Libra (Sept. 24-Oct. 23)... . . 1-212-976-5757 
Taurus (April 21-May 21)... . 1-212-976-5151 Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 22) .. . 1-212-976-5858 
Gemini (May 22-June 21)... . 1-212-976-5252 Sagittarius (Nov. 23-Dec. 21) 1-212-976-5959 
Cancer (June 22-July 23)... . 1-212-976-5353 Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 20). . 1-212-976-6060 
Leo (July 24-Aug. 23) ....... 1-212-976-5454 Aquarius (Jan. 21-Feb, 19) .. 1-212-976-6161 
Virgo (Aug. 24-Sept. 23) .... 1-212-976-5656 Pisces (Feb. 20-March 21) . . 1-212-976-6262 


Ist Min. Extra Min. 


Nonie Brady 


Monday-Friday 8 am-5 pm 58¢ 39¢ These rates apply on calls you 
Sunday-Friday 5 pm-11 pm 34¢ 24¢ dial yourself, no operator 
Sunday-Friday 11 pm-8 am 23¢ 16¢ involved, from the Burlington area. 
All Day Saturday 23¢ 16¢ Tax not included, 

Sunday 8 am-5 pm 23¢ 16¢ *A service mark of Horoscopes-By-Phone, Inc. 


©) New England Telephone 


Nonie Brady 
Deborah Porter 
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THE TALK IS“TEX” 


“Wonderful. The “A funny, stirring, “A major 
movie's charm, humor enveloping movie that ac . 
| and poignance are all viewers of any age or It is one of those 
contained in Dillon's persuasior can enjoy. unpretentious little 
extraordinary screen This is a film that jewels that will 
presence. ‘Tex’ has a accomplishes everything make you feel good to 
; timeless air about it. that it attempts, be alive, and I 
You don't have to be and does so expertly” recommend it highly. 
16 to be moved by — Janet Maslin, _ —Rex Reed, Daily News 
it—having been 16 The New York Times 
will do.” a S 
—David Ansen, Newsweek May Istate strongly The whole film has a oe é 
‘s that any movie that satisfying old-fashioned Eric 
makes one care as narrative sweep. It 
“Matt Dillon much about all of its reminds us that there 
; Projects a charming characters as ‘Tex'does, _are still good family 
: as ‘Tex: is a big film indeed. An stories out there.” 
: His low-key style intensely lovable and —David Denby, New York 
Suggests a remarkably really gripping film 
intuitive skill. Like John about people who are 
Travolta in ‘Saturday worth getting to know” 
4 Night Fever; in ‘Tex’ —Norma McLain Stoop, WNYC/AM 
Dillon creates a hard act 4 
to follow.” 


—Stephen Schaefer. Us Magazine 


SMM INP ia BY WSs SS SS Ce 
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EX” 


TEX - Starring MATT DILLON - JIM METZLER - MEG TILLY = BILL McKINNEY and BEN JOHNSON 
Executive Producer Ron Miller - Produced by Tim Zinnemann - Music by Pino Donaggio 

Screenplay by Charlie Haas & Tim Hunter - Based on the novel by S.£. Hinton - Directed by Tim Hunter 
PG|pwerra commer succes >) From Walt Disney Productions ead the Dell Book hee hrarue ts 


PAR? Whe Cham Piaai tars ler aon 
Om Neem May OT STARE RO 


Correa 


FILM NOTES: 


TEX 
One of the sensations of this 
year’s New York Film Festi- 
val is this haunting story of 
a young man growing up 

in small town America as 

he faces the challenges of 
first encounters with girls, 
drugs, alcohol, and a dif- 
ficult homelife. Starring the 
new matinee idol, Matt 
Dillon. 


LE BEAU MARIAGE 
From the French master of 
lectures on love, comes this 
delightful story of a young 
woman who one day simply 
makes up her mind to get 
married after breaking off 
with her already married 
lover. A wondrous revela- 
tion about human relation- 
ships and the pursuit of 
happiness, 


THE CHOSEN 

Based on Chaim Potok’s 
award-winning best seller, 
this story of two very 
different friends growing up 
in the Jewish enclave of New 
York, is one of the most pow- 
erful and touching human 
dramas about sons, fathers 
and friends. 


CHILLY SCENES 
A great comedy based on the 
Ann Beattie novel of an 
obsessive and hilarious young 
man desperately in love with a 
confused, married woman. A 
Boston cult hit that is now re- 
ceiving national attention. 


OFFICER & A GENTLEMAN 
A truly wonderful, old-fash- 
ioned romantic film about a 
drifter who joins the naval 
officer candidate’s school 
and falls in love with a local 
girl. 

ANNIE 

The award-winning musical 
gloriously brought to the 
screen by master director 
John Huston. 


“The Chosen’... 
One of the year’s best!” 


—Jettrey Lyons. WCBS RADIO and WPIX-TV 


*...Beautiful, deeply moving... 


a movie to-savor.” 
—Bernard Drew. GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


“It’s perfect. Just perfect.” 


—Joel Siegel, WABC-TV 


M: RIKLIS ~ EDIE w= ELY LANDAU A JEREMY PAUL KAGAN FILM 


MAXIMILIAN SCHELL ROD STEIGER 


ROBBY BENSON 
“THE CHOSEN sg BARRY MILLER 
sso ARTHUR ORNITZ “se MORT ABRAHAMS“: ELMER BERNSTEIN 
as JONATHAN BERNSTEIN "> EDIE woELY LANDAU =~ EDWIN GORDON 
w= CHAIM POTDK “ss JEREMY PAUL KAGAN 


4 The film 
“ : i based on the 
cenepaney PG) PARENTAL GUIDANCE | ' unforgettable 


IR 


PARLAT O® ADULT GUARDUM 


> 


| “Rep at the Nick” 


Thru Saturday, November 6 
The Best of Ingmar Bergman 
SMILES OF A SUMMER NIGHT 


A glorious comedy about men, women, and 
love from Sweden's greatest filmmaker. A rollick- 
ing tale of couples, friends, and lovers set at a 
midsummer weekend party at a sumptuous 
estate 1:00, 5:00, 9:00 and 


® SOME MATERIAL MAT MOT RE SUITABLC FOR CHL OREM best seller. 
©1982 20% CEntuRy.FOx 


12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:00, 9:10 


A Very Funny Film?’ 


—Andrew Sarris, Village Voice 
PAS, er Sty 
yee 


“¢ 


BAY 


THE SEVENTH SEAL 

Bergman's brilliant morality play of a knight 
returning from the Crusades while the Plague 
ravages medieval Europe. 3:10, 7:10 


enes 
of Winter 


A New Version of Joan Micklin Sivers read Over Heels 
PG <> United Artists Casson 
Mon, thru Fri, 1:00, 3:00, 5:00, 7:00, 9:00 
Sat. & Sun. 7:00, 9:00 only 


Sunday, November 7 —Tuesday, November 9 
Louis Malle’s 

MURMUR OF THE HEART 

One of the most wonderful and poignant of 
French comedies is this ‘scandalous’ initiation 
into the world of sex of a young boy by his 
mother Malle’s delightful satire of French mid 
dle class life makes this affair seem positively 
liberating in this most unusual and enjoyable 
tale of a young man’s coming of age 


1:00, 5:00, 9:00 and 


“GOOD NEWS FOR EVERYONE 
ANNIE’ IS HERE!" ' 
GENT SHALIT NRE TV Special 


Sat./Sun. 


showings 
12:30 & 3:15 


PG) 


ONO TT REQUIRES ACCOMPANYING 


‘ Stop by the theatre and pick up a full 
repertory schedule. 


atk . cot 
. lodeon 
222 College St. Burlington i k mas Recorded program info: 863-9515 


““MAGICALLY, UNEXPECTEDLY 
ILLUMINATING. ONE OF MR. 
ROHMER’S MOST CHARMING 


COMEDIES:’ 


—Vincent Canby, New York Times 


“One of the most exquisite 
entertainments I have seen in the 


past decade:’ 
—Andrew Sarris, Village Voice 


Rohmer’s sunniest, funniest, 


warmest and wisest film.’ 


—Jack Kroll, Newsweek 


“Excellent?” 
—Richard Schickel, Time Magazine 


7 fax’ 


' A NEW FILM BY ERIC ROHMER 


Starring Béatrice Romand, André Dussollier Also starring 
Arielle Dombasle, Thamila Mezbah, Feodor Atkine, 
| Vincent Gauthier Director of Photography Bernard Lutic 
12:30, 3:00, 5:00 , 7:15, 9:15 Sound Georges Prat Produced by Margaret Menegoz, 
Les Films du Losange, and Les Films du Carrosse 
} 


1S ees Amn Conran wpe mee United Artists Classics 


[PG [rena cunanet sueesrea <>) 
[SOeaE MATERIAL MAY NOT BE SUNTABLE FOR CRLDREN) 


12:00, 2:00, 3:50, 5:45; 7:35, 9:30 


13TH SMASH WEEK! 
ISN'T IT TIME TO SEE 


WHAT 28 MILLION PEOPLE 
HAVE BEEN RAVING ABOUT? 


ANDA 
GENTLEMAN 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS 


A LORIMAR-MARTIN ELFAND PRODUCTION-A TAYLOR HACKFORD FILM 


RICHARD GERE- DEBRA WINGER 
AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN 


Also starring DAVIDKEITH and LOUIS GOSSETT JR. as ‘Foley> Original Music by JACK NITZSCHE 
Written by DOUGLAS DAY STEWART: Produced by MARTIN ELFAND: Directed by TAYLOR HACKFORDD 


A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
| 


12:00, 2:15, 4:35, 7:00, 9:30 


S 
"2a | 


THE VIRGIN AND THE GYPSY 

The masterly vision of D. H. Lawrence's stary 
and world of repressed passions and rebellious- 
ness told with intelligence and memorable 
beauty as a magnificent young woman be- 
comes enamored of a wandering peddler who is 
equally handsome 3:15, 7:15 


Wednesday, November 10 — Saturday, 

November 13 

Two Charlie Chaplin Classics 

MODERN TIMES 

Chaplin's comic masterpiece of love triumphant 

IN amechanized age of progressive madness. An 

all-time classic that may be Chaplin's finest film 

1:00, 4:50, 8:40 
and 


"A 
THE GREAT 
DICTATOR 
Chaplin's marvelous, balletic comedy chal- 
lenges amuch more demonic and personal force 
for evil with a genuine triumph of the wit as 
Chaplin destroys with humor the madness of 
Hitler and world politics 2:30,6:20 
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Michel Foucault © 


cont'd from cover 


Foucault again demonstrates the 
manipulation of power in a collection of 


essays entitled Power/Knowledge, in 
which he writes that power shapes 
’ knowledge and determines the way in 
which we know. Knowledge and power 
are ultimately entangled, he says, and 
what we know and how we know it 
greatly determines what we do. 

“Our way of knowing, our language, 
and our culture is a sea from which we 
emerge, just as Our bodies are composed 
of the elements of the earth,” said 
Foucault. 

“I’ve tried to analyze the utopia of 
power,” said Foucault, “the dreams of 
those who have wished to exercise power 
without interference. In a power relation- 
ship there are always at least two part- 
ners, and very often more. It can’t be 
conceived if one of the partners is docile. 
An attitude of resistance is part of the 
power relationship. Without it you don’t 
need power techniques.” 

According to UVM English professor, 
Stanley “Huck” Gutman (one of the 
organizers of Foucault’s visit and teacher 
of a Foucault seminar in the English 
Dept.), Foucault’s language is ‘‘dense- 
orique, almost mystica! and apocalyptic. 
It pushes beyond the barrier, and rebels 
against the severity.and clai: , of French 
literature. 

“He’s an ardent advocate of human 
liberty against how we are constrained in 
society.” Gutman added, “he writes 
about incarceration, both physical and 
mental.” 

In Discipline and Punish, Foucault 
traces changes in the bizarre practices of 
punishment from the beginning of 
Western civilization to the present day. 
He makes a correlation between types of 
penal punishment and the societies which 
concocted them. To prove that the 
modern prison system evolved not to 
prevent crime or to rehabilitate criminals, 
but to justify society’s power to punish, 
Foucault abandons his archaeological 
method in favor of a genealogical one 
used in earlier publications. 

“No one knows exactly why we 


Jennifer Rockefelle: 


punish, and few people have asked why,” 
said Foucault. “I’m not trying to show 
that we’re imprisoned, and that it’s 
impossible to escape. I tried to show that 
some of our institutions, familiar prac- 
tices, and evident notions are deep-rooted 
and related to the previous processes and 


division from others (the mad and the 
sane, the sick and the healthy, the crimi- 
nals and the good boys), And lastly, there 
has been the way human beings turn 
themselves into subjects, the ways in 
which we learn to recognize ourselves as 
subjects. 


~~ ' 


situations.” 

Critics of Foucault claim that he 
offers too many answers and leaves no 
place for freedom. Others say that he’s a 
hyper-rationalist. 2 

“T’m an irrationalist,” argues Fou- 
cault, “offering no explanations in my 
books. I’m not a philosopher or a histor- 
ian. I like to be considered as an historian 
of thought... of ideas. 

“Humans are not only social beings, 
they are also thinking beings. Everyone 
behaves in such a way, and has a model of 
rationality which gives a sense to him and 
others of his own behavior. This is what I 
try to analyze, which is directly related 
to a.way of acting, a type of behavior, a 
type of rationality which either excludes 
or defines madness.” 

Foucault is currently working on a 
study of the techniques of the self, the 
subject of last night’s lecture. 

At the lecture in UVM’s Ira Allen 
Chapel, he discussed consciousness and its 
development beginning with Plato, and 
developing through the dark and middle 
ages. 

“His purpose,” said Gutman, “‘is to 
understand how self-exgmination became 
a major pursuit in Western culture, and in 
particular, what forms self-examination 
has taken the particular techniques 
used by people as they examine them- 
selves.” 

“The human being has been objecti- 
vized into a subject,” said Foucault, 
talking of the powerlessness of the 
common man. “There has been the 
objectivizing of the speaking subject by 
the sciences of language, work, and life. 
There has been an objectivizing of the 
subject by the dividing practices, a 


, 
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“The goal of my work has not been 
to examine the phenomena of power. It 
has been to create a history of the differ- 
ent modes by which the human being has 
been made a subject... the main objective 
(of my work has been to struggle) against 
a technique, a form of power which 
applies to everyday life, which attaches 
an individual to his identity, attaches a 
load of truth to him which he and others 
must recognize.” 

“‘He’s a central figure,’’ said Gutman. 
“One of the few contenders for the 
dominant intellectual figure of our age.” 

Foucault advocates uncovering a new 
art of living that will enable us to identify 
ourselves as individuals as well as a 
collective group of human beings. One 
can’t help but wonder whether Foucault, 
in digging increasingly deeper into levels 
of thought, will, with his monolithic 
ideals, propel us into a new episteme of 
knowledge. 

“I don’t present an apocalyptic 
vision,” said Foucault, “only a need for 
change and a space for change,” 

Foucault was invited to UVM by the 
organizers of the Vermont Seminar 
Series, a forum set up by UVM President 
Lattie Coor to bring distinguished scho- 
lars to the UVM campus. Organizers of 
the project consider the scholar’s visit to 
be the most successful of the several 
seminars the University has held in recent 
years. 

Foucault’s visit was a success in part, 
said Dr. Coor, “because it allowed our 
faculty the chance to explore in depth 
the thoughts of a modern scholar,” Coor 
added, “To me the visit was stimulating 
and thought-provoking in exactly the way 
the Vermont seminars were meant to be 


when they were conceived several years 
ago.” 

As opposed to other participants in 
past seminar series, Foucault actually 
stayed on campus, in the Living and 
Learning Center, for three weeks. The 
extended ‘stay on campus made him 
available for six faculty seminars, several 
visits to classes, and many other contacts 
with the University community. 

Before Foucault’s arrival, 25 mem- 
bers of the UVM faculty organized a 
seminar and read most of his books and 
essays. They discussed the ideas presented 
in them in the classroom, the woods, and 
on one occasion, at the top of Mt. Mans- 
field. 

Foucault’s analyses of philology, 
biology and political economy. attracted 
professors of six departments to interact 
by participating in the faculty Foucault 
seminars. 

The purpose of the seminar, accord- 
ing to Gutman, is “to get the faculty of 
UVM talking to each other more. This 
seminar has caused interaction, and it’s 
fairly clear that the participants in the 
seminar have learned to think about their 
departments in new ways, 

“We discussed Plato and the stoic 
philosophy, something that has been 
drastically neglected here in the past,” 
said Gutman. “The faculty from all these 
different departments sit and talk about 
Plato and Marcus Aurelius. He (Foucault) 
makes it seem like it’s really important to 
us,. makes us think about things that. 
would otherwise slip by — think critically 
about our history, and our lives, and the 
relationship between the two.” 

Gutman said Foucault’s visit here has 
been “extraordinarily exciting” to the 
faculty and students who have listened 
and talked to him, 

According to Chairman of the UVM 
Religion Department Luther M. Martin, 
another initiator in bringing Foucault to 
UVM, the French thinker “has been 
criticized by people that do not feel he is 
a careful enough historian and does not 
deal closely with data. I’ve been im- 
pressed with precisely the opposite — he’s 
an historian who works closely and 
carefully with text and with a wealth and 
detail of data.” 

Talking of Foucault’s stay, Luther 
added, “it has been an intellectual perco- 
lation, the idea being that we might do 
something like this again.” 

Beall Hyde, professor of Biology and 
one of the seminar participants, said that 
as the only scientist in the faculty semi- 
nar, he is “particularly taken by what 
Foucault wrote in The Order of Things, 
An Archaeology of the Human Sciences 
concerning the history of Biology. “It’s 
an interesting seminar. From a scientific 
point of view the overall character of the 
seminar is much more in the humanities... 
but it has been a pleasure to participate... 
and it has provided a more ample oppor- 
tunity to believe in him. In my area, he’s 
pretty close to the truth.” Hyde added, 
“[’m just a student of Foucault, and I’m 
absolutely goggle-eyed.” 

The University Press of New England 
is planning to publish the proceedings of 
the seminar and Foucault’s papers that he 


has presented to the faculty and outside 


speakers. i) 


the burning house, by ann beat 


fie: randon house, pop. 256 


$1295 


By Kimberley Reynolds 

Ann Beattie’s latest book, The 
Burning House, her third collection of 
short stories, is clothed in an eerie jacket. 
Two people, almost preternatural charac- 
ters, are groping for one another in the 
misty grey of shadows, Beneath the 
design is a plain maroon hard-back book, 
simply initialed A.B. in the lower right- 
hand corner. 

As Margaret Atwood wrote of 
Beattie’s characters in the New York 
Times Book Review: “There are no 
longer any ties that bind. not securely, 
not definitely: jobs, marriages, the 
commitments -of love, even the status of 
parent or child all are in a state of 
flux.” This description resembles the 
jacket cover, and the characters in most 
of Beattie’s sixteen stories. What’s 
beneath? A seeming simplicity of style. 
The author weaves lives of uncertainty 
and lets her characters grope for what 
they’re not sure of, and she seems to do 
this with grace. 

But it takes a certain degree of 
expertise to make something appear 
simple; like the professional figure skater 
who glides on ice, twirls into a double- 
axel two feet off the ground, effortlessly , 
then lands, steel edges cutting into ‘ice. 
Ann Beattie, too, has that cutting edge. 

In The Burning House, Beattie’s 
characters have emerged from the hippy 
sixties into the neo-conservative eighties, 
have turned thirty, and pursue profes- 
sional careers where they are rewarded 
nothing. They are fragile, off-balance, 
searching for something to hold them 
upright in an empty world of interper- 
sonal! relationships. Gravity alone cannot 
steady them. 

Some are on the brink of falling into 
the past: ‘‘a vast ocean of blue quilts.” In 


See _— 


“Greenwich Time,’ the protagonist 
thinks, “Amanda’s mother is dead. He 
and Amanda are divorced, Amanda is 
married to Shelby. These events are 


ruin the day); or an ex-husband, now 
living with his male companion, confronts 
his ex-wife when picking up his child for 
the weekly visiting right. The woman is 


unreal, What is real is the past...” 

Other characters have succumbed, 
learning how to prepare for the fall as in 
“Learning How to Fall.” “‘...bringing her 
arms in front of her, head bent, an almost 
penitential position, and then a loosening 
in the knees, a slow folding downward,” 
Beattie writes. 

These characters, weightless - and 
free-floating, are constantly being thrust 
into the past. One man is confronted with 
a yearly letter from his ex-wife (it can 


thrown into reveries of a somewhat dim 
yet easier, more simple life of the past. 

Shifting their weight, these haunted 
characters are unsure of where they'll 
land next. In “Afloat,” one woman says: 
“I float between them, knowing... that 
desire can be more overwhelming than 
love — that desire, for one brief moment 
to get off the earth.” 

In Beattie’s world of delicate inter- 
personal relationships, her characters 
must tread lightly, as if walking on 


BOOK/MUSI 


Staying Afloat — 


shattered glass. Nothing is Stable, Ag 
Atwood says of the characters, they are 
free to take off, but remain immobile 
because they’re usually being: taken off 
from. Either they are coping with a Past 
relationship gone sour or are trying to 
hold together the tenuous threads of a 
present relationship. Few are happy, none 
are content. How can they be ing time 
when divorce rates soar, and women no 
longer allow their husbands to call them 
baby, and men are leaving their wives to 
live with their male lovers. 

The woman in “Like Glass” says: 
“What’s new with me? My divorce is 
final.’”” The young couple of “Sunshine 
and Shadows,” returning to the man’s 
childhood farm house in Pennsylvania 
learn what being sucked into nostalgia 
can do for you: “When he moved his. 
head nose-close to the window he could 
see the cement driveway, full of cracks 
and gullies... where his mother had run a 
hose into the car and killed herself with 
carbon monoxide.” This is a bomb 
dropped subtly. 

Beattie takes us through the familiar 
vistas of the eastern U.S. and strays to the 
sun-baked August grounds of Virginia. 
But when she dares to plant us in Califor- 
nia, a world as foreign to her characters as 
to us, she quickly relocates in the east, 
where the snow falls and seasons change. 
People cannot break away from the past, 
Beattie seems to say, and a geographical 
r1elocation is certainly the most futile way 
to attempt escape. 

One might (and some have) call this 
portrait of discontent and imbalanced 
people “The Beattie Generation.” Yet 
our generation (the eighties), too young 
to have been caught up in the American 
sixties, does not — at least not yet — have 
to face the difficulties of reconciling the 
idyllic past with the unstable present as 
Beattie’s characters do. They cannot run 
head-on into the flame with raw energy 
and naivete. @ 


Prague Symphony Czechs Out Vt. 


By Deborah Porter 

From Prague, Czechoslova- 
kia to Burlington, Vermont, the 
Lane Series once again earns a 
mark of excellence with an 
unusually high quality selection, 
this Sunday November 7 at 
Memorial Auditorium where 
they will present The Prague 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Originally founded in 1934 
as the Symphony Orchestra 
FOK (Film-Orchestra-Koncert), 
their first work in film recording 
led them in 1952 to become part 
of the City Council of Prague, 
and later The Prague Symphony 
Orchestra they are known as 
today. 

Their unique distinctions 
include a history of noted 
conductors: Dr. Vaclav. Smeta- 
cek, Jindrich Rohan, and Vaclav 
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Neumann, giving the city of 
Prague a fourth fine symphonic 
ensemble. 

Earning world-wide recogni- 
tion, their reputation has been 
established through their execu- 


tion of a repertoire of native 
Bohemian pieces. They recently 
finished an international tour of 
40 concerts held throughout 
eastern and western Europe, the 
Soviet Union, and United States, 
They bring with them an arena 
of famous soloists and conduc- 
tors to Burlington; in Franz 
Josef Hayden’s Concerto for 
Trumpet in E Flat Minor with 
the soloist trumpet of Vladislav 
Kozderka and Jiri Belohlavek as 
music director and conductor, 
Hayden’s Concerto for 
Trumpet in E Flat Minor follow- 
ing Bedrich Smetana’s Overture, 
The Bartered Bride, and preced- 
ing Igor Stavinski’s The Firebird, 
has been described as ‘‘Hayden’s 
last and finest concert... com- 
posed as an experiment.” The 
Concert, written for trumpet 
and created by Anton Weidinger, 
Hayden’s friend, was designed to 


push beyond the previous 
ability/scope of Baroque trum- 
peters into a fuller more deve- 


loped expression. 

According to Lane Series 
program notes, “The Concert 
outlasting the instrument... is 
not only the best, but the most 
popular he (Hayden) ever 
wrote.” 

Other selections slated for 
Sunday evening include Sme- 
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tana’s Overture exclaimed as 
“more. than an opera... it has 
become almost a symbol of 
the Czech people themselves.” 
Antonin Dvorak’s Eighth Sym- 
phony, G Major, Opus 88, 
“completed in Prague... and... 
first performed with the Pra- 
gue National Theatre Orchestra 
on February 2, 1890,” 

The orchestra conducted by 
Czechoslovakian, and Prague 
native Jiri Belohlavek comple- 
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ments his long list of accom- 
plishments that include winning 
first prize in the National 
Competition of Young Conduc- 
tors,’ and his 1972 laureate of 
the Herbert von Karjan Interna- 


tional Competition. < 

Equally superior in his own 
list of distinctions is Vladisiav 
Kozderka, the principle trumpe- 
ter of The Prague Symphony 
Orchestra. The combination of 
such excellence, and _ visibly 


Live at the 
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CLYDE STAATS/Bass 


awarded musical talent should 
prove to be a singular presenta- 
tion to the ears of the Burling- 
ton audience. 

Tickets for this Virtuoso 
performance are on sale at the 
campus ticket store, Bailey’s 
Music Rooms, and the Flynn 
Box Office. Students and child- 
ren discount tickets are now 
available. Fur information, reser- 
vation or credit card purchases, 
call 656-3085. e 
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coaster: a true story of the john f. 
jpavitt; an atlantic film group pro- 
duction, produced by j. craig 
coutier, written by herbert h 
rosen. Music by gordon bok and 
ward dilmor. director. of 
photography }. craig Cloutier 


By Justine Kaplan 
Between the years of 1974 
and 1979, the public was bom- 
barded with depressing news, 
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make a living Carrying cargo with 
only the power of the winds, 

“T liked his “spirit,” said 
Cloutier. “He was gOing to take 
.this risk all by himself.” 

The idea of Coaster, a name 
given to wooden cargo ships, 
cropped up in 1975 when 
Cloutier and an associate wanted 
to make a film about the ship- 
ping industry as a “significant 
part of Maine history,” said 
Cloutier. They were searching 
for a vehicle with which to tell 
the story when they heard about 
Ackerman — and the project he 
was about to embark upon. 


_—a—n—owoeoneowswo 
Somewhere on the ocean's floor lies the 
rotting hulk of a once spanking white 
schooner handcrafted by men who love 
boats with a fierceness many cannot com- 


prehend. 
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bad news, news about Watergate 
and the oil crisis. So when film 
producer Jon Craig Cloutier 
heard some good news, some- 
thing that “represented what 
was good in America,” he began 
the filming of Coaster. 

Making Coaster began as a 
happy accident but ended in 
tragedy: both for the film’s main 
character, Edward “Ned” Acker- 
man, and Cloutier. Coaster is the 
story of Ackerman, an ordinary 
man with an _ extraordinary 
dream. Ackerman, a Dover, Me. 
farmer, captured  Cloutier’s 
attention because “he was eccen- 
tric enough to fulfill his own 
dreams,” said Cloutier in an 
interview this summer. 

“Ackerman’s obsession,” as 
some call it, was to build a 
traditional sailing vessel and 
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Ackerman told Cloutier, 
after being approached with the 
idea, that he could make his film 
if Cloutier and his associate 
stayed out of his way. And “out 
of his way” was the quality of 
their relationship over the course 
of four years, even though both 
men came close to losing their 
lives hanging tight to a dream 
many thought impossible. 

Ackerman, a stubborn 
young seaman with an unruly 
beard, spent over four years of 
his life building the John F. 
Leavitt, a two-masted, 97-foot 
schooner. 

According to his specifica- 
tions, she was supposed to last a 
century. But on her maiden 
voyage in December 1979 to 
Port Au Prince Haiti, loaded 
with 73,000 pounds of tanning 
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The John F. Leavitt 


chemicals, and the film crew, the 
Leavitt was caught in a mon- 
strous squall and began taking 
water. Ackerman was then 
forced to make the hardest 
decision of his life. 

He abandoned ship 287 
miles off the Long Island, NY, 
coast rather than risk the lives of 
his crew. 

So somewhere on_ the 
ocean’s floor lies the rotting 
hulk of a once spanking white 
schooner meticulously hand- 
crafted by men who love boats 
with a fierceness many cannot 
comprehend. 
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That is not to say, however, 
that one has to be a sailing 
fanatic to enjoy this remarkable 
film, which more than all else, is 
a poignant human drama starring 
real people instead of actors. 

The Leavitt was never 
recovered. But thanks to Clou- 
tier and his crew, the story is 
captured in vivid and dramatic 
detail in Coaster. Cloutier’s 
camera chronicled the creation 


of the John F. Leavitt from the © 


day Ackerman peeled the logs to 
the disastrous day in October 
when they abandoned ship and 
were rescued by the 106th 
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Aerospace Rescue and Recovery 
Group in the New York Air 
National Guard. 

The fact that in this case, 
Ackerman’s dream was beyond 
possibility adds to the impact of 
the film. In the last scene, we see 
Ackerman for the first time 
exhausted, despondent and wait- 
ing for rescue, bobbing and 
veering on his shattered dream. 

The film is also sadly ironic. 
Ackerman did his best to do 
things in the old traditional 
manner, yet, said Cloutier, “‘it 
was because of modern techno- 
logy that we all came out alive.’, 
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By Paul Dembinski 

JAMAALADEEN TACUMA is finally out leading his own 
group. COSMETIC is the band’s name, and if that sounds a little 
slick, don’t be surprised at the accessibility and dance-ability of 
their music. In a shrewd move, the group has released two 122 
singles simultaneously; one on Rough Trade Records (326 6th 
Street, S.F. CA 94103), and the other on Gramavision Records. 
(260 W. Bdwy., NYC 10013). The RT release is more for the 
college-type listener who already digs the work he’s done with 
BLOOD ULMER and ORNETTE COLEMAN, with leanings more 
towards Ulmer’s raw funkiness. Here Tacuma raises the standard 
for quality funk-bass improvising. In contrast the Gramavision 
release is probably aimed at semi-adventurous commercial black 
radio, especially side A which features a remake of an old 
MIRACLES tune called “Get Ready.” The funk-ska of “Put It 
On” (side B) bounces wildly along and saves the release as a 
whole. Excellent dance music for most everyone. 

EUGENE CHADBOURNE is a free improvising guitarist who 
performs “‘shockabilly,” a term he coined himself. Not only does 
he destroy, in his own beautiful way, rockabilly, but psychedelia 
and hard rock of the *60s are also casualties. Chadbourne uses 
these styles as a base for his free-form howlings. The GRATEFUL 
DEAD’s early free-jams may be the closest comparison, but that 
is still far off the mark since his statements have a less spacy, 
more humorously dissonant sound. Chadbourne has quite a few 
releases out on his own Parachute label (2306 Sherwood Street, 
Greensboro NC 27403); unfortunately none of them are docu- 
ments of his present live appearances, though his second most 
recent LP, There'll Be No More Tears Tonight is a good place 
to start. Parachute Records was started in NYC by Chadbourne ’ 
(before his move to NY) as an outlet for him and other area 
improvisors, including among others JOHN ZORN (much more 
about him some other time), POLLY BRADFIELD, LESLI 
DALABA and BOB OSTERTAG. Write Eugene for liis catalog; 
he’s a real nice guy and his music is great. 

ELLIOTT SHARP is a multi-instrumentalist who also runs 
his own label (Zoar Records, 29 Park Row NYC 10038). The 
latest release, Bands of Losaida, features a number of groups all 
hailing fromthe Losaida district of NYC. Lots of danceable 
dissonance a la JAMES WHITE, with some of the bands degenera- 
ting into total noise and confusion. However the album is a 
successful document of the present scene there. 

ES’s own most recent effort, /sm, joins him with OLU 
DARA, BILL LASWELL, M.E. MILLER and DIANA MECKLEY. 
Not surprisingly, it sounds a lot like the group MATERIAL of 
which Laswell is a member. Oddly enough, the same album with 
three extra tracks has been released on Glass Records (The Stage 
Door, 11 Artizan Rd., Northampton NN1 4HU England, U.K.) If 
you can shell out £6.50 (postage included) get this album and 
also ask them for a catalog; they’ve got some excellent ground- 
breaking music. 

Once again high praise goes to CBS Records who've released 
another batch of five albums on their Contemporary Masters 
Series label. They are all great with much of the material being 
unreleased. They are: THELONIUS MONK Live at the Jazz 
Workshop, ART FARMER The Time and the Place, BENNY 
GOODMAN Seven Come Eleven, MILES DAVIS Live at the 
Plugged Nickel and NEWPORT JAZZ FESTIVAL: LIVE 
(Unreleased Highlights from 1956, 1958, 1963). Nota bene: 
these albums are all reasonably priced! 

Next time find out what DAVID MOSS, PHIL MINTON, 
DIAMANDA GALAS, KURK NUROCK and MERIDETH MONK 


have in common (I'm sure you're all dying to find out.) 


By Colin McKenna 

Last February, the Rev. 
Daniel Daley, Roman Catholic 
chaplain and director of UVM’s 
Newman Center, announced his 
immediate and premature depar- 
ture from his campus post after 
holding the position for six 
years. The popular Daley had a 
strong following from the UVM 
community. Individuals who did 
not consider _themselves reli- 
gious, were going to church to 
listen to him speak. Several 
conflicts with Bishop John Mar- 
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shall of, the Roman Catholic 
Diocese of Burlington, however, 
prompted Daley’s decision to 
leave. The two men clashed over 
the issue of freedom and author- 
ity — whether or not the priest 
and his community make deci- 
sions on what is said and done, 
or the authorities at headquar- 
ters make them. The conserva- 
tivism of Marshall and the 
liberalism of Daley created an 
atmosphere of tension and 
defiance. Finally, it became clear 
that Burlington was not big 
enough for both of them. so 


By Frank Pularcheck 
The following is an exercise in dialectics. It is not the dialec- 


tics proposed by Hegel, or practiced by ancient Greek philoso- 
Phers. Rather, it is a perversion of the above to suit the needs of 
this article. I call it Dialectic Pularcheckism. 

Dialectic Pularcheckism was first practiced by “Buzz” and 
his fellow revolutionary drones, in their attempt to unite the 
worker bees of the world. Their Beeshevik revolution proved 
unsuccessful, however, because their Law of dialectic change got 
Over-ruled by the worker bees who ousted the revolutionaries 
when the honey flow started to decline. 

This reference emphasizes the historical relevance of dialectic 
Pularcheckism. To prove its validity, I cite two examples: the 
question of where one can study at UVM, and whether one 
should vote. 

It seems that I should not study at my house. The telephone 
Tings constantly, and I get nothing accomplished because of this 
uninterrupted interruption. Further, there are many other inter- 
tuptions. I eat, listen to music, read the newspaper, and talk to 
Visitors, As well, my house is cold. My hands get numb as I study 
in my house because the cost of heat does not permit me to turn 
it on, I shiver, and my thoughts become incoherent. Thus, it 
seems the home is not a place conducive to studying. 

It seems that I should not study in the Bailey-Howe Library. 

any people talk at the same time there. The noise level is too 
high, While it is possible to block out this distraction, the topics 
of discussion are too interesting to ignore. What someone did on 
Halloween fascinates more than a theorem, Further, the library is 
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Daley resigned. Last June, after 
three long months of chaos and 
confusion at the Newman Cen- 
ter, the Rev. Robert Baffa was 
assigned to the post once held 
by Daley. 

The two men were and still 
are good friends. ‘“‘Dan was going 
to leave in May of last year 
anyway,” said Baffa, “but | 
don’t think anyone expect- 
ed him to leave in the manner in 
which he did.” Quite some time 
before his resignation, Daley had 
submitted a list of his possible 
successors to the diocese — Baffa 
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was On that list. 

Baffa_ considers _ himself 
“progressive as opposed to 
liberal, I hold to all the truths 
that are presently being taught 
by the Catholic Church. I think 
the Newman Center should be 
open to dialogue, but controver- 
sial subjects should be discussed 
in a forum sense only, thereby 
insuring that each side has the 


Opportunity to present their 
view. We are a compassionate, 
caring, and understanding 


church, much more so than we 
are given credit for,” 

According to Baffa, the 
biggest difference the Newman 
Center community will notice 
between himself and Daley is 
that he will “eliminate the 
confusion caused by constantly 
discussing controversy without 
giving people the basis to make a 
sound judgment on their own.” 
Being progressive as opposed to 
liberal, he hopes that “many of 
the issues Dan brought against 
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By Jim Louderback 
We've got nothing better to do 
‘Than wateh T.V- : 
And have a couple of brews 


Remember the cover of that 


Tubes album? The one display- 


ing the baby in front of the 
television with the protruding 
pacifier. It’s almost a sym- 
bol for our generation, the era of 
the electronic babysitter. Even 
now, |5 vears past our infancy, 
our lives are still ruled by that 
black box. In the majority of 
dwellings across Burlington that 
contraption occupies a promin- 
ent place in the living room, 
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the hierarchy of the church will 
be resolved and come to pass. 
But the ultimate judge of these 
issues iS a person’s conscience. 
My job is to inform people’s 
consciences as to that which is 
presently being taught by the 
church. However, I would like to 
see optional celibacy. It would 
bring a great increase in invoca- 
tions.” 

When he was first assigned 
to the job, Baffa feared that his 
job would be made more diffi- 
cult because of the pressures put 
on him to live up to the reputa- 
tion Daley had, which many 
considered a tough act to follow. 
“The manner in which Dan left 
created a great deal of ill will 
and animosity within the minds 
of the Newman Center commu- 
nity. There was confusion in the 
minds of the students, faculty, 
and staff especially, as to why 
Dan left in the manner in which 
he did. As a result of all of this, 
there was a lot of hurt among 
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Students choose their classes to! 
fit in with their viewing sche-i 
dule... “No I can’t take Religion| 
3 then, I’ve got to watch GH,” 

I’m as much a part of this as 
anyone. When I was young I 
used to get up at 8 on Saturday 
for a morning of comi:s. [¢ sé 
sitting there in front of the TV. 


making sure 1 had at least one 
marshmallow in each spoonful 
of my Lucky Charms. 

But I sort of lost it some- 
where. Just a few months ago I 
watched that glorification of 
middle class, Leave It to Beaver, 
for the first time, (Here’s one for 
you Q: What do you cail e| 
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overheated. I sweat and fall asleep instead of study. Thus, it 
seems the library is not conducive to studying. 
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Since one cannot abstain completely from this activity, I 
conclude that there are two options. First, wear Hawaiian shirts 
and shorts when studying in the library, and ignore the gossip. 
Second, take books to study when going to bars. Though there 
are d{fstractions at a bar, you will be ostracized from conversation 
with these distractions if you busily study. 

It seems that I have an obligation to vote. I live in a demo- 
cracy,-and as sovereign, I should choose those who I wish to 
represent me. If I do not exercise this. duty, the democratic 
process breaks down, and I lose the rights given to me in such a 
system of government. Further, I should educate myself on the 
stances taken by candidates, in order that I make a wise decision. 
It is therefore my duty that I vote, and that I vote wisely. I am 
glad that I voted on Tuesday. 

It seems that I do not have an obligation to vote. My vote is 
meaningless. It is not important for whom I vote, because they 
will not represent me anyway, They will represent some special 
interest group, which has money and power to influence legisla- 
tors, Thus, I am glad I did not vote on Tuesday. 

I conclude that these are BA aca icyie What one 
should rely on when considering whether or not to vote are 
external factors. Did you forget to vote? Did your car break 
down? Was it raining? Were you too busy to vote? These are most 


important when deciding if one should vote. Besides, they double 
as excuses for not voting. | wanted to vote on Tuesday, but I’m 
glad it rained. ° 


_ Every Eatery 
for Itself— 
Concessions 


at UVM 


By Joanne Modica 
Those who are too busy 
committing Saga-cide at lunch- 
time probably haven’t given 
much thought to the concession 
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stands parked on _ University 
Place. This semester, there are 
two new -eating alternatives — 
Montezuma’s Revenge, serving 
and Guillette’s 
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Mexican food, 
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Concession, offering Italian sau- 
sage, hamburgers, hot dogs, and 
french fries. Both stands see a 
steady business of approximate- 
ly two to three hundred people a 
day, both aim at off-campus 
students, . faculty/staff members, 
and grounds workers, and both 
agree that there is no heated 
competition between themselves 
and Saga. UVM’s main campus is 
simply a good place to make a 
buck. 

Jim Barrett, owner of Mon- 
tezuma’s Revenge — or Monty 
R’s as he calls it, is making a 
bigger buck since he relocated 
from -near the DeGoesbriand 
Unit to outside Billings Student 
Center. Because of better visibi- 
lity, business has increased. 
Barrett now has a steady flow of 
students lining up for his burri- 
tos, tostados, and tacos. ‘I’m 
happy for the students,” said 


Barrett, a former Safety Coordi-: 


nator for this university. “‘They 
have a choice now. I was never a 
Saga fan and I knew there was a 
need for an alternative food 
system. Mexican food seems to 
do well in Burlington, although 
it’s hard to get it without sitting 
down. This stand came along 
just when I wanted to try 
something new.” 

As far as competition be- 
tween the two stands . goes, 


Barrett maintains that enough 
business exists for both con- 
cessions. There was no intention 
of a food war and the business- 
men don’t even talk. Labeling it 
a “coincidence” that the stands 
are so close, he says his move is 
an experiment and that Univer- 
sity Place was a good choice 
because the ground is level, The 
only kind of competitive pres- 
sure that Barrett, who has been 
in concessions full-time since 
June, sees is in his plans to try 
some different types of food, In 
the future, he would like to try a 
breakfast menu of coffee, bagels, 
and donuts. Opening at 7:30 
a.m, would also be part of the 
change. “But,” he allows, ‘‘that 
all depends on whether or not 
the students continue to buy 
and if the weather is good.” 

Two hundred feet away, the 
men in Bobby Guillette’s Con- 
cession stand, Wayne Tipson and 
Bruce Myers, express the same 
feelings as Barrett. Their sau- 
sages, hamburgers, and french 
fries are still selling just as well 
now as they were before Monty 
R’s appeared on the scene. The 
stand is here at UVM because, as 
Tipson explained, “‘it’s a prime 
location. We get the people in a 
busy part of the campus and we 
get a lot of faculty business. 
The Mexican stand doesn’t 
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bother us,” 

Bobby Guillette, who owns 
the stand, has been jp the 
concession business since 1975 
Usually he does fairs, softball 
tourneys, and flea markets jp the 
summer, and skidoo races when 


-the weather turns colder, Basi- 


cally, Guillette will be “any- 
where there’s people. We’re not 
out looking for competition. I 
think this other guy got educa- 
ted by us, because we know the 
profitable locations. And Saga,” 
he added, “‘is too big to compete 
with. They’re all over — we 
couldn’t hurt them.” 

Saga agrees. Peter Boivin, 
manager of the Catamount Den, 
sees no negative effect on 
business because of the new 
concession stands. But, now 
with two stands, he says it’s 
“hard to say what their effect 
will be — they probably won’t 
be here over the winter,” 

Barrett and Guillette aren’t 
so sure. With Barrett’s plans to 
open for breakfast and.a promise 
to be around as long as people 
keep buying, and Guillette bring- 
ing back his chili in preparation 
for the cold weather, people 
who get tired of the so-so cuisine 
and constant lines that make up 
Saga, can now step outside fora 
breath of fresh air and a new 
choice of menu. e 
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The Italian Store 


134 Church St. 862-2999 


Gourmet Italian Food 


ZUPPA SOUP The finest in homemade 
Italian soups. 
DELI The finest in meats when served 
on our freshly baked crusty 
bread and a treat to behold 
BAKERY Some of the finest pastry ever eaten. 


Try us. 
a P.S. We are open Sundays. 


We have just about 


every kind of 


tire or wheel 
you could need. 


152 Riverside Ave. 
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SUDS CITY 


247 No. Winooski Ave. Burlington, VT 
(next to Dairy Queen) 


864-9433 
Drop-off Laundry Service 


—Top Loader....$3.00 


- —Double Load....$4.50 
—Triple Load....$6.50 


Includes wash, dry, fold & soap 


wT THEONY \S 
p BEVERAGE. -) 
ISIN WINOOSKI 


Lowest Prices Largest Selection 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency 


CREEL 


YOU DESERVE THE CREDIT! 


Join the thousands of students who have earned college 
credits studying abroad in CCIS Programs. 


LOW COST QUALITY PROGRAMS 
FINANCIAL AID AVAILABLE 


ENGLAND ISRAEL IRELAND GHANA SPAIN ITALY 
DENMARK EGYPT SWITZERLAND MEXICO CANADA 
FRANCE INDIA GERMANY 


SPRING SEMESTER IN DUBLIN 


INSTITUTE FOR IRISH STUDIES 
12- 15CREDITS 


SUMMER PROGRAMS AT TRINITY COLLEGE 
DUBLIN 
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. O° OM EM LLL LAY LU déddddéddddédéiddd Dr. John J. McLean 
, Fn Mohegan Community College 
aq [ Norwich, CT 06360 
r. Boston Schnapps. soo T88 Xae 


Look tor Mr. Boston's two new cookbooks, the Cordial Cooking Guide and the Spirited Dessert Guide 
Available at bookstores or through Warner Books , 
75 Rocketeller Plaza, Special Sales, Dept. 8B, New York, New York 10019 


COLLEGE CONSORTIUM FOR INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES 


Mr Boston Schnapps, 54, 60, and 100 proot. Produce J by Mr. Boston Distiller, Owensboro, KY. Albany, GA « 1982 
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ATTENTION ATHLETES. 


DELICATE A) 


Burlington's best sandwiches, salads, homemade soups & desserts. 
204 Main St. Burlington, Vt. 
862-7571 
Mon.-Thurs. 7 a.m.-7:30 p.m. Fri. 7 a.m.-8:30 p.m. Sat. 8 a.m.-6 p.m. 


/‘sne-kers 
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Happy Hours 
4to7 
36 Main Street, Winooski 655-9081 


Are you performing up to your potential? 
You may be playing at less than peak efficiency simply because your 
structural system is out of balance. 


Probably more than any other health profession 
chiropractic’s approach to health care relates to the needs of the 


athlete. 
This is reflected in the increasing number of professional sports figures 
seeking chiropractic care. 


Chiropractic is a naturcl health care system 

that stresses the importance of keeping all the systems of the body 
functioning efficiently so you enjoy peak performance, a minimum in- 
jury risk, and fast recuperative powers. 


¥ 


Waterfront Chiropractic Center 


STEVEN TAUBMAN, DC NANCY CALLEGARI. DC 
156 Battery St. 
Burlingon, VT 05401 


For Appointments and Information Call: - 
863-2272 


FLROMENAS 


pea) aS 

ON CAMPUS 
DELIVERY 

NOON- CLOSING 


5. "ag 
RIVERSIDE AVC 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


ODEN 11AM~11 9M. SUNDAY TURD THURSDAY 
OPEN TILLZPMERIDAT AND. JATURDAT 


CAT 662-1017 


DELIVERY 5-11 WEE KDAY/-12 WEEKEND’ 
BEER AND WINE SERVED - TAKEOUT ANYTIME 
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Cruisin’ With Vic 


By Vic Ferrari 

Have you ever been to Vinny’s Hot Spot before? I dropped 
in there as part of my “tour of duty’? Wednesday night and 
caught some of the male strip-tease acts. It was ladies’ night, and 
the clientele seemed to be largely 30 to 40 year old females. (I 
told the owner he should change the name to the ““Menopause 
Lounge’). Some of the ’ol duffers spotted me when I came in, 
and naturally wanted me to take the stage. ‘“‘Quit the grinn’in and 
drop the linen”’ they started to yell. What the hell, I thought. It'll 
give ‘em something to tell their grand-kids. As soon as I got my 
shirt off, though, it was too much for them and-they charged the 
stage, like the animals that they were. The bouncers managed to 
get at me and hustle me out the back door before I was violated. 
Christ, you’d think I’d have learned by now. 

God, did I get faced last weekend. I went into Sweetwater’s 
and had about 20 white russians, along with four or five kami- 
kazes for good measure. Then | tried to set the new world land- 
speed record on Rt. 7 between Burlington and Shelburne in the 
Porsche. I’d of had it too, if some old lady walking her poodle 


hadn’t made the mistake of getting within 10 feet of the side of 
the road. That’s 10 feet of space that I need when I’m driving 
drunk at high speeds, for “‘steéring error.”’ | managed to miss her, 
but it took me three days to get that poodle out of my radiator, 
using tweezers and a paint scraper. Hey, I figure the ’ol girl 
oughta thank me. Think of the money she’ll save on dog food. 
Halloween was a little different this year. I couldn’t decide 
what I wanted to dress up as, so I just left my zipper open and 
went as the Alaskan pipeline. Just kiddin’. I could have gotten 
arrested for that and charged with decent exposure. Actually, I 
just went to the Ice House to sip a few loads and relax, but some 
chick dressed like a Thompson gazelle started to talk to me about 
what animals all men are, and how they’re only interested in one 


_ thing. “What thing is that?” I inquired. She said men just wanted 


to exploit their bodies. I took a gander at her rather distorted and 
obese figure (she looked like she was wearing “Orson Wells 
designer jeans’’) and told her she looked like she could use all the 
exploiting she could get, and that her “‘thing”’ was probably going 
to be safe from most men, at least those with normal vision. She 
left soon after. 

There are two many people getting hurt falling off roofs up 
here. I hate to see anyone get fiurt as much as the next guy, and I 
also hate seeing kegs of beer disappearing before my eyes, thanks 
to the Liquor Control Board. I think the Board ought to let the 
students work the problem out, mainly by keeping parties at 
ground level or even underground, ’cause I’ve never heard of 
anyone “falling up” before. Hey, we all know drinking is a 
dangerous’ business with lots of inherent risks, but somebody’s 
gotta do it. When one of us gets hurt, we have to all chip in and 
take up the slack by drinking just a little rmore than our share. 
That keeps the net beer flow constant and creates and maintains 
jobs at Anheuser-Busch and other breweries. It’s part of the 
Ferrari “trickle down your throat” theory, and it’s up to us as 
Americans to make it work. So, until next time, keep up the good 
work, but stay low. Later. 8 
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rodent mutilator? A: Beave 
Cleaver!) At Colorado College 
life revolves around Beaver 
They know all the episodes 
and recite them joyously durin. 
the ritual. 

Television is even being Used 
as an I.Q. measure. Researchers 
asked a group of high schoo] 
students about their favorite 
shows. They found that the 
students who preferred MASH 
scored consistently higher on 
intellectual tests than those who 
liked the Dukes of Hazarg 
Now I have never seen the 
Dukes, but I’ve been led to 
believe it’s a modern shoot’em 
up western (with cars replacing 
horses) featuring action-packed 
episodes liberally spiced with 
bouncy blondes. Whatever hap- 
pened to the lowa aptitude 
exams? Will those become 4 
thing of the past? Will the SATs 
have a new television compre- 
hengion section? Reports jndj- 
cate these trends are not as far 
off as they seem. 

Sometimes my self-imposed 
TV abstinence exiles me from 
my peers. I'll be sitting at 
Doolins, itching to have a 
stimulating discussion about 
some novel, or current event, 
and all anyone is talking about is 
Star Trek or WKRP. Or worse 
than that, they’ll think they’re 
talking about a current event, 
but the topic is just a media 
creation. 

For instance, the other day 
Sally Prep and Joe Frat were 
sitting next to me at the bar. 
They were discussing the Tyle- 
nol case. It made me want 
to puke in my beer. I almost 
came out and said, “if TV hadn’t 
created an American psyche so 
fascinated by bizarre murders, 
none of this hoopla would 
have occurred. And if they 
hadn’t given the murders so 
much publicity on the nightly 
news, we wouldn’t have tainted 
Excedrin, poisoned bananas, and 
tampered bottles of orange 
flavored Metamucil (why just 
the orange flavor?).” But I 
didn’t, I held my peace. “Why?” 
you ask. Well, I have no desire to 
be treated as a crazy, a looney, 
or a social outcast. Instead | 
turned to Sally Prep and said, in 
as innocuous a voice as my 
strained larynx could muster, 
“*so, wadja think of the Garfield 
special?” e 
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DOWN 


Begin again 
Black Tuesday's 
month 
Shuffling gait 
Egyptian god 
Charles Lamb's 
pen name 
Musical piece 
—— pace 
Taking away 
Expunge 


nore 


Ow 


woOND 


11 Society of dentists 

12 Native of Lhasa 

13 Part of ancient 
Italy 

14 Female prophet 

21 Maize bread 

24 Harmony of 
relation 

26 Rubber band 

28 Site of 1945 
conference 

30 Directed toward 

32 Prefix for 
withstanding 

34 German article 

36 Endures 

38 Completely 
surrounding 

39 Student, e.g. 

40 City in Wyoming 


ACROSS 26 To be: Fr. 50 Mr. Maverick 41 Double 
oi Tanenee . 27 Type of race 51 French states 43 Greed 
- tr of names 29 = ay 53 Vena 44 Editor 
: + e ——(Mt. range 54 Mr. Gershwin 45 Dealers in cloth 
+ merel at authority 3 Mine-boring tool 55 City in Kentucky 48 Mailing necessities 
17 Capacit .. d 33 Belonging to The 57 Letters engraved on 51 City in Germany 
18 oy ad endure Hoosier State a tombstone 52 Nighttime noise 
19 Male cat 35 Cultivate 58 All together (2 wds.) 55 Tennis great 
20 Fatt 37 Precious stones 60 Carpentry joint Arthur —— 
32 Ganetaahe (abbr) 38 Apportioned 62 Not one nor the 56 "Darn it!" 
23 Shortened esl 42 Slow down other 59 Prefix: air 
(abbr. ) 46 Comedienne Ann —— 63 Famous reindeer 61 Dynamite 
25 Pope oa inidbtenst 47 Out of: Ger. 64 Delirium —— 
peye's giritriend 49 Olympics entrant 65 Bird dogs Solution on pg.29. 
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the congregation. Then upon my 
arrival here | had to close the 
Center for two months because 
there were $30,000 worth of 
physical improvements to be 
made. This move, unfortunately, 
just added to the confusion. 
When I reopened the center in 
September, however, I think the 
people were pleasantly surprised 
at the new look of the center, 
and I think they were happy to 
have a new director.” 

The reaction of the New- 
man Center community towards 
Baffa has been excellent. “The 
students have been extremely 
accepting of me,” he said. “I’ve 
been receiving two or three 
invitations to parties every week, 
and I attend them all. The 
adults, too, have“been extremely 
responsive. They give me as 
much support as they gave to 
Dan. I feel very comfortable 
here.” 

When asked what new pro- 
grams he would like to initiate at 
the Newman Center, he said, “I 
asked the students if they would 
be interested in setting up a 
Student Advisory Board pro- 
gram, in which they decide what 
should be discussed in a forum 
style discussion, I’m not going to 
say, ‘all right boys and girls, 
today we are going to discuss 
abortion.’ The response has been 
tremendous, 35 students have 
already signed up. Another pro- 
gram I would like to see started 
here- is the Leap Weekend 
program, This program is very 
popular at St. Michael’s College. 
It consists of groups of students 
going away for a weekend on a 
modern form of retreat. My job 
is to serve the needs of the 
students. The Student Advisory 
Board will tell me what they 
want, and that is what I will 
provide for them. There will be 
much more student involvement 
in the affairs of the Newman 
Center than there has been in 
the past.” 

In 1968, shortly after his 
ordination, Baffa became the 
Chaplain to the Burlington Jail 
(now the Chittenden County 
Correctional Center). After two 
years at the jail, he founded a 
halfway house for ex-convicts. 
He called the house, located in 
Shelburne, Crossroads, After 
three years there, he noticed 
that “the ex-convicts had 
temarkably similar backgrounds. 
Most of them had been abused 
or neglected children, or child- 
ren from broken families.” 

Baffa decided that he could 
best serve the people of the 
Burlington area by setting up a 
house that would help prevent 
people from becoming ex-con- 
victs, rather than helping to 
tehabilitate them once they’ve 
already been in jail. He then 
founded the Allenbrook Home 
for Boys, which is located in 
South Burlington, where he 
Stayed for seven years. “For 
most of my priesthood I’ve been 
involved in dealing with youth,” 
he said, 

For the last two and one- 
half years before coming to 
UVM, Baffa worked as the 
Assistant Director of Vocations 
and as the Associate Pastor 
at the Roman Catholic cathedral 
in Burlington. ° 
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AKE FIVE 


_ Five Shrimp for 99¢ and special drink prices - during Happy Hour! 


Break away to Happy Hour at The Radisson. Every Monday through Friday from 
4-7 p.m. our Spectators Lounge is featuring house- brand drinks, house wine and 
draft beer for only 99¢... fruit daiquiris for *1.39... shrimp for 25¢ (each) or 5 for 
99¢ (Served with cocktail sauce)...complimentary hor’s d’oeuvres 

at the bar. Happy Hour at The Spectators Lounge... 

you might take five — and then some. 


LOUNG 


(¥) RADISSON BURLINGTON HOTEL 
Burlington Square, Burlington © (802) 658-6500 


> 


Molson Golden. That's 


The finest ale brewed and bottled in Canada. Imported by Martlet Importing Co., Inc., Great Neck, N.Y. © 1982. 
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Kastle Rx National Teams, 200 cm. 

in good condition with Salomon 727 / 

binding and brake system. $185. 
4739. 
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; afterwards? UVM Psychology Dept. 


research study is offering free treat- 
ment for Bulmia Nervosa. Call | 


: Karen Fondacaro, 656-2680. Con- 


Housemate needed immediately, 
Nice, quiet, semi-furnished 
downtown apt. $140/month plus 
utilities. Call now: 863-3722. 


_ To Whomever stole my belt off of 
» “Walrus Man,” my 3-D satiric piece 


Gucci. So there! If you're feeling 


in Williams Hall, the design was not 


Sunday: 8:00 & 10:15 a.m. and 5:30 
FOR RIDES & INFORMATION: 
Rev. Canon Scott W. Baldwin 


864-047) or 658-4784 


Tn 4 - 
3 Z 
Fcc 


tk; 


HELLO? YES ITIS ... WELL, I DON’T 
KNOW, MAN... I DON'T THINK So... Wr. 
LIKE, (T SOUNDS LIKE A BUST... ! 
WAY... LOOK DON'T MESS UP MY < ACE 
OKAY 2... T DON'T LIKE YOUR (RES. 
JUST STAY CooL... LIKE, IT DO ¢ THINK 
(Ou RE COMPLETELY IN TUNE... NO WAY. 
LIKE, IT S TOO, YOUKNOW, BOGUS, 


— ema 
} 


“You CAN ONLY STAY Mean So 
LIKE UPTOA CERTAIN FONT... / ” 
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THURS 1|/4 


SEMINAR 


Research-in-Progress Seminar, /m- 
proved Efficiency of Maple Syrup 
Production Brought About by 
Research at UVM, by Marcia Frar 

oo Morselli. Fred Laing 
Whalen 

Watermar 3C 
Living in Utopia: A Swedish Ap- 
proach to Women's Issues ana 
Equality Between Sexes, Delahanty 
tecture Hall Trinity Colle ye R 00 


Na 
Our 


A 
Memorna ye 


SPORTS 


Soccer - mien. at Yale 


FILM 


SA Film, Stardust, BiU¢ 


e ihe Ctr 700.9 308 I2( 


2:30 


Angel 


SAT II/6 


SPORTS 


Moony State 


Engiana Chamirvornshi¢ss. Boston 


Ma 


lime TBA 


FILM 


Marsh: Life 


7 AV 1? OC 


10h Votey 51 50h fer studerits 7 00 


930 12 


Volleyball - wonier) Sienna with 


Cross Country - mer ot New F 
_ meeting, 


IRA Film, On Golden Pond, 22° 


cence..7 30. 700: 


Sigma Phi presents Walking Tall, 


S 


FRI II/5 


MEETINGS 


Vermont Christian Fellowship, 


R32 v“inall ear \ ty 


UVM Medieval Club, !04 j Mill 


SEMINAR 


Joe Santangelo, UV. Inhibition of 
Steroid Glycoalkoloid Accumulation 
by Arachidonic and Eicosapentanoic 
Acids in Potatoe, ;oorm 
Blagq Mi 

mid Biochemistry 12.90 
Mr. Jason Kittler, UVM. Vitamin B-6 
Binding Proteins, \2ry) 403, ¢ 
Bldg 12:00 


35 Hills 


sponsored by robiology 


ven 


FILM 


SA Film, Chariots of Fire, Bi0¢ 


Angell Lecture Ctr 700 & 9 30 


SUN II/7 


MEETING 


AFS (American Field Service) Clu 
uving/Learming Ctr 
C170 9 30 


SEMINAR 


Building Healthy Relationship 
Series, Understanding Yourself in 
Relationships, with: Sar. ietzel of 
Counseling and Testing, CBW An 
nex, Freplace Lounge, mai 
COMpous 7 OO 


FILM 


SA Film, Little Shop of Horrors, i 


Angell tectire Ctr 7 00 & 9 30 


MUSIC 


Lane Series presents The Prague 


Symphony, Merional Auditorium 


Bortington # O60 


classifieds 


Advertise in the Vermont Cynic! Only $2 a 

week for up to 25 words. $5 for businesses 
Mail to: 

The Vermont Cynic 

Billings Center, UVM 

Attn. Classifieds 


Issue Date(s); 
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Prey | 
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WANN 


ndsay Hopkins 


TUES 1/9 


LECTURES 


Students International Meditation 
Society presents introductory lec 
ture on the Transcendenta} 
Meditation lec hArique, Marsh 
ounge. Billines 12:00 
Student International Meditation 
Society presents introductory lec 
on the Transcendental 
jitation Technique Senunar 


nh, Bailey Howe Library. 7.00 


WED II/IO 


SEMINARS 


Laurie Elder, UVM, Discussion of a 
paper entitled, Nucleotide Se-. 
quence and Secondary Structure of 
Citrus Excortis and Chrysanthemum 
Strun Viroid, rm. B-203. Given 
Bicia., presented by Medical 
Microbiology 12:00 


THURS I/II 


SPEAKER 


Dr. Marianne Neutra, Harvard 
University School of Medicine, Up- 
take and transport of 
Macromolecules by the Intestinal 
Epithelium, Rm. A125, Medical 
Alumni Building, Pathology Deot 
12.00 ‘ 


Nov. 5-11 


Sanders Associates 


P.F. Jurgs 


NOVEMBER 8-10 


See below for further details. 


Center 


Wed. 11/10 
Thur. 11/11 


ALENDAR 


MON II/8 


MEETING 


Caduceus, pre-med club, meet 
Ny si Je BUHNAG enrer 
toy Academic Curriculum an 
Variations the Course 
Scheduling. 4 | 


- SEMINAR 


4 Dr. R. Bell, UVM, A Beetle Hunt in 


= New Guinea, ‘er 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following employers must have a 
credential file set up and must submit a resume, in person, to the Center 
for Career Development on the following dates: 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following Graduate Schools or 
Organizations must sign up at the Center for Career Development from 


Clarkson College — School of Management 


Career Workshops are being conducted by the Career Development Staff: 


Date of Workshop Time/Place Title of Workshop 

Mon. 11/8 2-4 pm, CCD “How to Interview” 

Tues. 11/9 5-7 pm, CCD “How to Prepare a Resume” 
7-9 pm “Careers in Business 
Fireplace » for Non-Business 


Lounge, L/L 


3-5 pm, CCD 
2-4 pm, CCD 


CCD, Center for Career Development, is located at 332 S. Prospect St. 


15 \/ sh life 
CiIence ponsored DY ZO Mee yy 


er t 4 10 


John Maddalena, | VM. Multiple 
Forms of RNAse II: Changes In Ac- 
tivity And Specificity as a ‘Conse- 
quence of Isoenzume Formation, \°r) 
C219, Gwen Bldg. presented by 


Cet Biology Praqranmr 12:15 


Dr. Martin H. Zimmerman, Harvard 
University, Capillarity and the Ascent 
of Sap, Im. 105, Marsh Life 
Science, Botany Dept. 4:10 


MISC 


Cultural Volunteer Training Pro- 


gram, Native North American, © 


Fleming Museum. 10:00. 


MISC 


Jewish Identity Study Group, 
discussion with Hillel staff and 
local rabbis on different aspects 
of Jewish identity, BI32, Living/Lear- 


Nov. 15-18 

U.S. Army Material 
Development & 
Readiness Command 


U.S, Central In- 
telligence Agency 


Majors” 


"How to Interview” 
“How to Prepare a Resume” 


LINAsay Hopkins 


FILM 


Cambodia: Year One, ** 


LECTURE 


UVM Visiting associate professo 

Frank Owen wi! snde 
n his CaiInings sronsored 

by the UVM Student Arts ie: ; 


Williaarr 


oresernt : 


AQ? Hall 5.06 


PANEL/DEBATE 


Center for Cultural Pluralism, 

rng/Leamung Cir end The Black 
ihurd World. educators Crgoriza 
Hon will present a panel/debpate 
The Palestine Question After 
Lebanon, Oi \03 [2 


fs Call O54 3kI9 


well, for more + 


7 30 


FILM 


SA Film, The Wild Duck 2nd 
Cradle, BIO6é Angeli cect 
700 & 9.30 


Cat's 


COLLOQUIUM 


Showing of film Meet John Doe 
followed by discussion presented 
by English Dept, 10! Votey. 4:00 


MEETING 


UVM Public Interest Research 
Group (UVM-PIRG)organizational 
meeting. All welcome. 5.30 ~ 


WORKSHOP 


Nick Beer will give a workshop en: 
titled Considering the Cold, spor: 
sored by the UVM Outing Club, a 
216 Commons, Living/Learning 
Ctr: 7:30 


FILM 


SA Film, Rock'n’ Roll High School, 
BIO6 Angell Lecture Ctr 700 & 
9:30 


10/25 - ll/4, Miriam Adams, Drawing 


ae 
UVM 


and Paper Construction, 
Gallery, Living/Learning Ctr 


Ml/3 - ll/12, Open Student Show, * ran 
cis Colbum Gallery, Willianis Hail 
UVM 


On Going: 

The Ancient World, tiening 
Museum 

Selections From The European and 
American Collections, '\enury3 


Muse »| wm 
Selections From The Oliver Orton 
Collections, '\@! 
American Prints 
nin y Museur 
The American and European Rooms, 
Famng Museun 
Traditions and Transformations: 
15th € “~” to the Present, \\or 


7 Museun 
and Drawings, 


Native American Art, ‘ering 


ve Cannon Collections, 


BP Seo Pe Oe 


HAVE A FIT 
ON US !!! 


The boot is your link to better skiing performance. 

Warm, comfortable boots that fit your skiing ability will 
improve your skiing more than any one single factor. 

With 28 models of boots to choose from, and the experts to 
fit them, we’ll make your skiing more fun. 


Ski industey 


base ustry 


Gard fl : ee eeeen Shea ee Bas Se 
| —  IWE ACCEPT 
TRADE - INS 


eos 


iL 


re es : pee Been an ~ Sp. Ne —_ . Raeas nae : HID 
. WAN > San SNK Ms ne ne ms ooooego0a0 be noon’ BS RIN SIO Pn en . nies “ . Les nor . ieisiale-a } «ne Roe oe pene a ae 
: \ =e ~~ " . A 7 
bec “ PON) Brac auinlaca lela ae . os ve . ong . NAA ee ZA “e QR? EN AQ os Sateted . Y ate Cds sre, ‘ Son head : - eee sf 
oy " ee . he a ca . . . BbOCOOOd <s'a'einte’# ao ey no - oot ’ . FN np ape . > “ iaie 
SRO ‘ ae) wad “ss AOS . hele’: 0.9. 8a a a x PX Q exp ee en Wutetata ane - ree » im ’ . rnd . ae “ Ss 
2 ~ ‘ oo. “ . * . a ¢ nae, J , Soee ‘ 4 Ae o = AIO r - ear ete ot NY ve ae Lit ATS aA 
a RALIOTOD wea Ee ex : 200 Sets. Ad re va HARE OS ORO = : 00 Pome we eae een POMS y ‘ “ Caer eer. YI oo 0.8) : 
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Oil Spill in Centennial 


wee 
* “ 


oa By Eric Schwarz 
oe A spill of up to 75 gallons of thick num- |@ 

ber-six fuel oil was found by a student on the } 

| & northwest side of the University’s Centennial | 

Woods Natural Area Monday. The oil leak, Pam a oe - 

termed “a disaster” by Director of Adminis- i. ..—r/rnc oe oF y 

trative Support Services Ray Lavigne, ori- ; . ee . 

ginated in the boiler room of the Given | 

Medical building. Members of the University’s 

b Grounds crew and employees of the New} 

England Marine Company have been working 

to clean up the oil spill since late Monday | 

night. 

A leak in a section of pipe passing through | 

a steam heating chamber in the basement of } 

i the Given building allowed the oil to join with 

condensed steam and travel through a floor 

drain to a Sump pit where it was pumped out Be 

to the outfall behind the UVM_ baseball | 

diamond. The oil travelled down a gulley | 

Cont. on page 10: 


New Developments In UVM's Business School...pg. 6 


Sa Ne 


16.99 
to 19.99 


Nike sneakers for 


the whole family. 

Take you pick of Nike® Men’s Court Master, 
ath!etic footwear for the Reg 19.99 ‘Sale 16.99 
entire family. Then, take off Men's Court Press, 
for the courts, tracks, Reg. 20.99 Sale 17.99, 
anywhere! 


Men's Monterey II 
(Royal/white, silver/navy), 
Reg. 21.99 Sale 18.99 
Lady Monterey I! (powder/ 
white, white/burgundy), 
Reg. 21.99 Sale' 18.99 


anne ; 
ee gent 


Sale *40 
Save *10 on Nike® warm-ups 


Reg. $50. Men's or women's brushed poly/cctton warm-ups 
suits with Nike® logo. Jackets have zip front styling, pants 
have elastic waistband. Great colors. Men's sizes S,M,L,XL. 
Women's sizes XS,S,M,L. 


sale Reg. 10.99 Nike® athletic 


roll bag. Nylon with canvas 
sides and wrap around Carry 
“$ handles, nylon zipper. 
i im Choice of colors. 
Save on Nike Sale prices effective 
athletic bag. through Saturday. 


Le) 


me Jorenney 


Open Monday thru Friday 9:30am-9pm, Saturday 9:30am-5:30pm, Sunday 12-5pm 
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By Sophy Chaffee 

The Burlington, Vermont climate can 
be quite a culture shock to many foreign 
students. Last year alone, three Arabian 
students left the University of Vermont 
for Texas. And while thousands of 
international students pour into United 
States universities at an increasing rate, 
the University of Vermont’s international 
program remains minute. As goes the 
nation... so does not go Vermont. 

Last year a record number of foreign 
students enrolled at U.S. colleges and 
universities — 326,300 in all, which 
constituted a six percent increase over the 
” previous year. UVM saw no such increase 
: in the number of foreign students admit- 
x ted: the percent of foreign students in the 
student body, both graduate and under- 
: graduate, has hovered just below the one 
___ percent mark, nearly one third of the 
___ national three percent average, said Sheila 
- Toohey, admissions officer in charge of 


at UVM. 

And although experts are predicting 
that in ‘eight years 10 percent of all 
_ students enrolled in United States institu- 
_ tions will be foreign, UVM has no con- 


_ foreign students enrolled. _ 
a6—:CU CC Why «does UVM go against the 
| national average? According to Toohey 


International Office in UVM’s Living/ 
Learning Center, the answer is simple: 
there are no available university funds for 
financial aid to foreign students, a fact 
which prevents the University from 
__ pursuing an active recruitment of foreign 
F ‘students. 
“Considering the aed resources of 
“the University,” said Toohey, “when it 
comes to financial aid programs, our first 
| ‘commitment has to be to the in-state 
i students. Scholarships outside the Univer- 
rae “sity, such as those offered through the 
he College Board, are not well advertised, are 
limited, and are nearly impossible to get.” 
i There are no federal financial aid 


because such funds would come from 
“U.S. tax dollars, and, said Carlson, 
giving that money to a foreign student 
vould be like giving them food stamps. 
The only federal funds available to 
foreign students is on the graduate level, 
in the form of teaching fellowships, or in 
the form of athletic scholarships for 
undergraduates.” 
_ Carlson, who said she is seeking to 
increase the University’s recruiting effort, 
_ is presently looking into obtaining funds 
fe generated by a present surcharge to all 
ae ot sate students for a scholarship 
. Although the charge is not itemized 
on the out-of-state students’ bill, each is 


_ Rerun foreign students to the Gradu- 
te School as part of an over-all minority 
cruitment process begun in the fall of 
1980. He anticipates increased numbers 
ES" foreign students in the graduate school 
be , he said, “‘Firstly, there are more 
au d more international] students qualified 
a 0 study in the United States, and second- 
‘ed. b more and more Ph,D.’s have and 
ete be awarded to international stu- 
ents.” Some private organizations do 
ovide funds for foreign scholarship at 
raduate level, Lawson added. There 
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_ foreign and minority student applications. 


crete plan for teresa) the number of | 


-and Beverly Carlson, advisor to the 


te. available for foreign students 
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are presently two UVM graduate students 
on A.F.G.R.A.D, scholarships, and in 
recent years, Latino students in the 
graduate school have obtained Latin 
Student Association monies, said Lawson, 

Without such scholarships readily 
available to most foreign students at 
UVM, their education must either be 
Supported solely by their parents, or be 


i VM No subsidized by their government. Of the 


90 foreign students at UVM, only two are 


M -F completely subsidized by their govern- 
€cca Or ments, and one is subsidized by an 


Over-seas branch of an American-based 


Foreign Students company — United Brands. All three are 


from Honduras. 


junior Pablo Flouri, is studying at UVM. ee $ 
from his native country Honduras. : 


For Pablo Flouri, a junior “fom. 


- Honduras studying Animal 
UVM, subsidy requires that he Si 


contract with the government stating 


that he will return to Honduras after 
college and work with the government for 


however many years he studied in the _ 


USS. To insure that he return home, he 
was required to have two sponsors pledge 
to pay back the money for his education 
in the event that he break his contract, 
and, said Flouri, “since they are both 
friends of my family, I would never do 
it.” Such contracts are typical of most 
government subsidies, said Flouri. a8 

*} know that I will get a lower salary 
working for the government,” said Flouri, 
“but I don’t mind. I want to help my 
people. | want to improve.the level of life 
for my people, Me . our ’ agriculture 
is the best way.’ y 

Flouri’s subsidy is not secure, how- 
ever, as the Honduran military govern- 
ment changes hands often, “I never know 
when a new government will come in and 
what ‘their policy towards students 
studying in the U.S. will be,” said the 
UYM student. 

Mario Lara, another foreign student 
from Honduras, is subsidized by United 
Brands in Honduras (the Chiquita banana 
company), and is under a similar con- 
tract. He, however, can look forward to a 
higher salary and the possibility of a job 
outside Honduras in a few years. His 
subsidy, Lara said, is not as tenuous as 
Flouri’s since United Brands is based in 
the United States. He states that his 
subsidy is unusual in that the company 
and other such. companies in Honduras 
rarely provide such subsidies, 

For those students whose parents 
pay for their education, the financial 
difficulties are exacerbated by both the 
comparatively high tuition for out-of- 
state students and the high cost of 
transportation, “Often,” Carlson said, 
“the price of staying here over the 
summer just about equals the plane ticket 
home and back again.” 

The financial strain on the student ix 


compounded by the difficulties they have 
in finding a job, owing to student visa 
restrictions, he continued. 

“They are restricted to on-campus 
jobs,” Carlson added, “but they can’t 
take a job that would go to an American. 
Most on-campus jobs are work-study jobs, 
and it is both school and federal policy 
that those jobs go to Americans. As you 
can see, it’s a ‘Catch-22’ situation.” 

Financial difficulties are not the only 
reason for UVM’s low foreign student 
population, according to Carlson. She 
contends that one of the key causes of 
Vermont’s low popularity with foreign 
students is the cold climate. “Our climate 
can be quite a culture shock to foreign 

Students. In fact, we had three Arabs 
leave last year for Texas. But,” she said, 
“it is our climate that attracts many 
Scandinavians to Vermont, especially to 
the ski team.” 

What may be equally important is a 
problem with reputation. “Frankly,” said 
Carlson, “other schools — the Harvards, 
the Georgetowns and so forth — are 
better known abroad. We don’t have the 
reputation abroad that we have at home.” 

That there are so few foreign stu- 
dents enrolled at UVM may only com- 
pound the problems with loneliness, 
isolation and inability to make close 
friendships that Plague foreign students 
artiving at any American university, said 

_ Carlson. Take, for example, Fci-Fcei Kah 
_of Taiwan, the only Taiwanese student at 
the University of Vermont. 

Living in Vermont is a struggle for 
Kah since she must constantly battle 
language and cultural barriers that make 

her feel like an alien to American society, 
Speaking © with | great difficulty, Kah 
_ describes her first weeks here at the 
University of Vermont: “When anyone 
‘hi, how are you,” to me I wanted to 
‘say fine, but everything is nol Apside : 


hea 
. The first year 


st versation which she 
nds quite ‘diff rent from English’ gram- 
“Tf you are American,” she says, 
- ‘when you read a text book, it is in your 
_ first language. For me, I have to translate 
it into Chinese before I can understand 
the concepts since Chinese i is the language 
I think in.” 
Language is not the only facet of 
Jiving in Vermont that has alienated Kah 
from her American peers, She is both : 
confused and awed by what one might 
call the “Hi-how are you syndrome,” 
the propensity that Americans appear 
to have toward Saying hello to everyone 
who passes by, thus maintaining the same 
degree of friendliness with close friends . 
and acquaintances, Explains Fei-Fei, “In — 
the United States, it seems everybody 
wants to make friends with everyone else 
because they smile and say ‘hi’ to every- 
one, even when they don’t feel like it. 
The Chinese are more serious. In China, 
it is better to do something than to speak 
it. If a Chinese boy loves a Chinese girl, 


then she can feel it. He doesn’t have to 
say, ‘I love you,’” 

Kah finds American college students 
very different from Chinese students 
because Americans are much more fami- 
liar with drugs and sex. Marijuana is 
popular with only a segment of Chinese 
youths, Fei-Fei explains, whereas in the 
United States, many different groups of 
youth use the drug. “Sex is more open 
too,” a fact that shocked Fei-Fei when 
she moved into her co-educational build- 
ing at the Living/Learning complex, 

In terms of academic standards, how- 
ever, Fei-Fei sees no striking disparity 
between American and Chinese students, 
“When I lived in Taiwan,” she confesses, 
“I thought that undergraduates in the 
U.S. didn’t study hard. I have found that 
just like undergraduates in Taiwan, they 
want to study hard, and to play too,” @ 


F 


editoria 


-| Congratulations! 


Just as the University community is recovering from the visit of 
French scholar Michel Foucault, it has been assaulted by an im- 
pressive variety of lectures, seminars and convocations. Addressing 
topics of international concern, the many forums serve as a reminder 
that this University is here as more than a four year hotel. The lec- 
tures are welcome evidence of a committment by the faculty, students 
and administration towards the promotion of intellectual excellence. 

Tuesday’s lectures on the Carribean basin and the Palestinian issue 
were a success. The Eisenhower lectures which began last night and 
the nuclear convocation scheduled for today will be at least as suc- 
cessful. The point is that any event which pulls people together to 
dicuss ideas has to be a success — it is what the University is all about. 
The public communication of ideas is the most essential element of 


our educational system. 


For students it provides a chance to get away from the classroom 
where the competition for grades often gets in the way of real learn- 
ing. Public lectures allow students to meet their professors in a casual 
atmosphere, thus gaining exposure to new ideas — not the recycled 
ones often taught by even the best of teachers. 

For professors, conferences invite the direct exchange of ideas 
which is so important to the vitality of academia. At a medium-sized 
University it is easy for professors to stagnate, and contact with 
visiting professors and intellects allows an infusion of new thinking 
within the cloistered walls of the campus. Contact with colleagues en- 
courages the give and take of ideas which is needed to refine and 


polish creative thoughts. 


The best thing about the lectures and seminars that have been tak- 
ing place on the campus is that they allow experts to discuss and 
refine their ideas in front of the students. Such close exposure to the 
creative process fuels intellectual curiosity and betters the University. 

Congratulations to all involved in making the forums such a success. 


-—letters 


Sanders Reproached 


To the Editor: 

The honorable Mayor San- 
ders has aroused my ire. In the 
Nov. 4 edition of the Cynic, the 
front page highlighted the 
Mayor’s desire to charge UVM 
a payment in lieu of taxes fee 
for services the city of Burling- 
ton provides for us. He claims 
that UVM is a burden upon the 
city. UVM is the city. 

If we are forced to pay the 
City a fee or lose our tax-exempt 
status, tuition will certainly go 
up chasing students away. With- 
out student business many stores 
and shops will undoubtedly be 
hurt. Without business, the 
stores and shops will pay fewer 
taxes, with the result being that 
the fiscal crisis in Burlington 
would only worsen, UVM is not 
the solution to Burlington’s 
budget problems. 

I also resent the Mayor 
comparing UVM _ to _ business 
corporations such as I.B.M. This 
is not a business venture, Mayor, 


What goes on here is learn- 


ing. If you tax that, in any way, 
you are going to tax yourself 
right out of City Hall. 

One more thing. If your 
proposal to tax UVM succeeds 
then you had better not veto the 
proposal of James W. Burns, 
Dem., Ward 5, to move the 


—ES. 


city election date to the third 
Tuesday in May. That happens 
to be immediately after final 
exams and most of us would not 
be in Burlington to vote you out 
of office. Also, remember that 


you won your last election by 


the skin of your teeth. 
Respectfully, 
James J. Groome 


Clean Up the Arts. 


To the Editor: 
Let’s get something con- 
structive done here. The UVM 
staff has done a terrific job of 
beautifying our campus, so why 
is the “back 40” of Williams 
building the only area on 
campus that looks like the town 
dump? Isn’t the art department 
dedicated to aesthetics and crea- 
tivity? Well, I know of no other 
place on campus that is in such a 
shambles, Even the hospital’s 
construction has some _ sem- 
blance of order to it. Come on 
Art Department, what’s all this 
mess? And, as for your creativity 
out front on University Place, is 
this current aesthetic or an 
extension of your “back 40”? If 
you're trying to be current, let’s 
keep it in context with the rest 
of this classic campus. 
Signed, 
Tim Connors 


“TT5 GONNA TAKE ME A WHOLE 
WEEK To PREPARE FoR THIS CAMPUS- 


WIDE FAST NEXT THURSDAY 


Are Students Safe? 


To the Editor: 

A recent article, “Task 
Force” organized by UVM Offi- 
cials for Security Solutions, 
(Nov. 4) prompted me _ to 
comment on security conditions 
on campus. The article states 
that additional security measures 
will be taken “to protect faculty 
and staff who work late at night, 
and during holidays, when build- 
ings are isolated.’’ What about 
students in similar positions? A 
specific measure proposed was 
security escorts to the parking 
lots. This service, if initiated, 
should be extended to ll 
members of the university com- 
munity. The conditions in the 
commuter parking lot are appall- 
ing. The lot is located in an 
isolated portion of campus and 
three-quarters of the lot is not 
equipped with lights. I have 
never seen security on patrol in 
this area at night. It is extremely 
unsafe, The task force should 
consider improving the’ condi- 
tions of the commuter parking 
lot their primary objective — for 
students, faculty, staff, visitors 
— everyone! In addition to being 
poorly lit, the lot is unpaved. It 
is filled with ruts and pot- 
holes which make’ walking 
hazardous, especially at night 
without any lights. On rainy 
days the lot becomes a sodden 
mess with ponds and _ pools 
everywhere. As students who 
pay both to attend the univer- 
sity and to use the lot (currently 
$8), we deserve better. In regard 
to the condition of faculty and 


staff parking, nearly all lots are 
well lighted and paved. 


The condition of the com- 
muter parking lot requires imme- 
diate attention, The current task 
force did not come into exis- 
tence until an assault had taken 
place. I hope this will not be the 
case with the parking lot, 
Petitions will be circulated short- 
ly. Students, commuters, 
faculty, staff, visitors and others 
in rectifying this problem -— 


A 
4 


please show your support and 
concern with a signature. 

Thank you, 

Barbara S, 


Attack on Defense 
To the Editor: 

We would like to respond to 
Doug Robinson’s letter to the 
editor of November 4, 1982 
“‘Reagan’s Defense Defended.” 

First we would like to 
address his comment which 
characterizes the Soviet Union as 
a “belligerent nation.’ We agree 
with this statement. Nonethe- 
less, what Robinson seems to 
ignore is that the United States 
also involves itself in violent 
overthrows of governments, par- 
ticularly governments which 
don’t meet capitalist demands. 

The ‘‘values” that Robinson 
advocates we must defend are 
those of a monopoly capitalist 
economy. These “values” are 
supported abroad whether the 
political structure of the foreign 
country is fascist or democratic. 
American foreign economic 
interests are translated into 
American political © interests. 
Interests abroad are viewed in 
amoral terms, a doctrine called 
“Real politik” no right or 
wrong, just the reality of the 
situation. 

The United States has exer- 
cised economic and_ political 
imperialism in Latin America, 
South America, Southeast Asia 
and the Pacific Islands since the 
late 1890’s. Some of the exam- 
ples involve direct military inter- 
vention but more often our 
government has supplied foreign 
countries with military aid train- 
ing, and advice. Between 1960 
and 1969 the U.S. participated 
in the military overthrows of 
eleven constitutionally elected 
governments in Latin America. 
These governments were dis- 


‘placed by military dictatorships. 


The CIA was actively involved in 


the coup in Chili in 1973 and is | 


currently threatening the Sandi- 
cont'd on page 12 
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Five Shrimp for 99¢ and special drink prices - during Happy Hour! 


Break away to Happy Hour at The Radisson. Every Monday through Friday from 
4-7 p.m. our Spectators Lounge is featuring house- brand drinks, house wine and 
draft beer for only 99¢... fruit daiquiris for *1.39... shrimp for 25¢ (each) or 5 for 
99¢ (served with cocktail sauce)...complimentary hor’s d'oeuvres 
at the bar. Happy Hour at The Spectators Lounge... 

you might take five — and then some. 
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—news— 
Business School Seeks 
National Accreditation 


By Cynnie Wheeler 

At a time when more 
students nationwide are pursuing 
business careers, the University 
of Vermont’s School of Business 
Administration is seeking 
national accreditation to main- 
tain a competitive program. 

As an outgrowth of the 
Engineering, Mathematics, and 
‘Business Administration 
(EMBA) school, the newly ex- 
tracted School of Business Ad- 
ministration has been growing 
rapidly since its birth July 1, 
1981. 

The University’s Fiscal Year 


1983 budget shows a 38 percent 
increase in allocations for the 
Business School’s expansion 
while the total UVM General 
Fund budget increased 11.8 
percent over last year. ““You can 
feel the momentum here,”’ said 
Business lecturer Ferdinand 
(Nanty) Meyer. 

Administrators hope to in- 
crease the business school’s 
student enrollment to 800 stu- 
dents from the present 650, and 
to add eight professors to the 
present 17, 13 of whom are 
tenured. The present student/ 
facuity ratio of 38 to one 
includes two new _ professors 
hired this year, but administra- 
tors expect the school’s future 


Ww a 
Director of Business School Dr. 


down to 32 students for every 
professor, said Business School 
Director Alfred Thimm. 

In addition to increasing 
and upgrading its faculty, the 
Business School has a restruc- 
tured curriculum to “prepare 
business students for the 2l|st 
century,” said Thimm, For in- 
stance, all business students are 
required to take four semesters 
of English and Communications, 
new concentrations are also 
being offered in International 


Management and Management - 


Information systems, as added 
electives in the Bachelor of 
Science degree. 

Both the revised curriculum 


and faculty are part of UVM’s. 


attempt to get the Business 
School accredited by the Ameri- 
can Assembly of Collegiate 
Schools of Business (AACSB). 
The St. Louis-based corporation 
accredits business schools 
nationwide on the basis of their 
stability and the depth of their 
programs said Thimm., He con- 
tinued that UVM’s undergra- 
duate business program present- 
ly meets the AACSB’s minimum 
requirements, but UVM _ has 
decided to postpone the visit of 


expansion can bring the ratio won’t -deplete other programs, 


%m, 


Alfred 


the accreditation board until the 
Graduate program is as strong. 

“We want to do both 
programs together — do it with 
style, rather than getting by with 
the minimum requirements. We 
should be well above the mini- 
mum requirements by 1984,” 
the latest time the School 
expects to have the AACSB’s 
approval, said Thimm. 

“UVM has a great reputa- 
tion, and the consultant from 
AACSB was impressed with our 
program,” said Thimm, ‘“‘Accre- 


ditation is not so much for the 
AACSB’s seal of approval as it is 
to chart a program that is of 
good quality and competitive 
with other schools,” he said. 

UVM, however, already 
attracts a highly competitive and 
qualified pool of students. When 
out-of-state applications 
decreased overall for incoming 
positions in this year’s freshman 
class, the Business and Engineer- 
ing Schools’ applications  in- 
creased two percent, 

“JT don’t know that we have 
aggressively sought out more 
Business students,” said Robert 
Stanfield, Executive Assistant to 
UVM President Lattie Coor. 
“What we have found is more 
students are interested in busi- 
ness. The Business program 


himm. 


except that other programs may 
lose popularity and enrollment.” 
The student demand for 
business training and the job 
market for business graduates 
has been climbing over the last 
ten years. Thimm contends that 
one reason for the growth in 
business students is the increas- 
ing number of women entering 
the field. For the first time in 
UVM history, the proportion of 
men to women in the business 
school is equal, said Thimm. 
Beyond the addition of new 
faculty and students, the busi- 
ness school is implementing new 
programs, Meyer said he has 
developed the Management 
PPP DADA AAD VIA 
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Research 
(MRSG), “from scratch, into a 
normal business organization.” 

MRSG is the nucleus of 
business projects, run and main- 
tained solely by students, Each 
project is held responsible for 
paying back the ‘‘seed money” 
the Business School loans to 
them to get started and. they 
must become self-sufficient, said 
Senior Business student and 
MRSG member, Kirsten Gehl- 
bach, 


“We’re developing an out- 
reach arm of the School of 
Business Administration,” said 
Meyer, “with students hand- 
picked by me. Some students are 
working as junior consultants in 
the business community, I have 
total confidence in the students 
and the job they are doing.” 

Using Harvard’s Business 
Review as a model, MRSG has - 
developed a journal designed to 
provide local businesses with 
information and research: 
Management Perspectives. The 
first issue, released last May, was 
circulated to 2,000 Vermont 
managers and UVM alumni; the 
publication emphasized  Ver- 
mont in the International mar- 
ket place, said Meyer. Some 
form of communication between 
the University and the Vermont 
business community, such as 
Management Perspective, has 


| been “sorely needed for some 


time,” said Meyer. 

Business students. in MRSG 
are paid from the MRSG payroll 
or individual project budgets. 
The students receive practical 
experience they concede has 
improved their education, and 


prepared them for their future 


jobs. 


“Working on Management 
’ Perspectives is the best thing I’ve 
gained from school,” said Nancy 
Carey, a senior business student 
and managing editor. - of 
Management Perspectives. ‘I’ve 
learned to deal with problems, 
on my own, that I will encoun- 
ter in the business world.” 

Suzy Tamas, a_ senior 
Accounting student, has just 
begun working for MRSG. “In 
working here for one month, 
I’ve learned more than in all my 
courses, Nanty -said to me, 


‘Come up with an accounting 


- system,’ and it’s the hardest job 


I will ever have.” 

Another developing project 
in MRSG is an “intensive ten 
week business overview for non- 
business graduates,’ said Gehl- 
bach. The Career Institute, as it 
is called, will hold its first 
session this summer at UVM, 
charging $1,200 for tuition. 

“We're hoping to combine 
recent liberal arts graduates and 
people from the working world 
in a seminar geared at under- 
standing the basic concepts of 


finance, accounting, and market- | 


ing.”’ said Gehlbach. “The insti- 
tute will also use the case-study 
approach, because we want to 


include both the academic and. 


professional sides of business.’ 
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By Lynn Cline 

‘The University of Ver- 
‘mont’s Redstone Campus has 
recently been plagued by a series 
of at least four ‘‘shower peep- 
ing” incidents occurring in the 
shower stalls of women’s bath- 
rooms. ‘ 

Dave Richard, UVM Secur- 
ity Manager, said that all the 
incidents have occurred during 
the daytime on Redstone, and 
that descriptions of the “peep- 
er” by the four women have all 


matched each other. The repor- “people too. We're supposed to 


ted incidents occurred on July 6, 
September 16, October 7, and 
October 23 at some time be- 
tween 7 a.m, and 4 p.m., in 
Wilks, Wright and two other 
Redstone dorms. Richard said 
that on each .occasion the 
“peeper’ peeked into the stalls 
while female students were 
showering and left without con- 
fronting anyone. 

Security has made a com- 
posite sketch that is general and 
not at all specific, said Richard. 
Their report states that the 
suspect is a white male, about 28 
years old, “with a lanky build. 
He’s about six feet and two 
inches tall, with dark brown, 
almost black hair, and a beard 
and a mustache. He wears 
wire-rimmed glasses, and _ his 
attire has varied on each occa- 
sion,” says the report. 

According to Patrick Wiley, 
Resident Advisor for Wilks 
Second, several girls have had it 
happen to them three times in 
the last month on third floor 
Wilks. As a result, the R.A.’s 
were told to inform everyone 
about it, but to “instill no fear,” 

Students were urged not to 
.use the bathrooms late at night, 
and to keep the hall lights 
turned on. If they see anybody 
who looks suspicious, said Wiley, 


| they should call Security imme- 


diately. “The situation is becom- 
ing increasingly critical,” Wiley 
added, “‘and we are trying to tell- 
all students to be aware of it.” 
Margot Beall, a resident of 
first floor Wilks, said, “It’s 
happened on our third floor 


Cadettes Plead Innocent to Assault 


Three Norwich University 
cadets pleaded innocent in Ver- 
mont District Court Monday to 
assault charges pressed by two 
University of Vermont students 
after an incident occurring in 
Harris Hall Oct. 15, 

Court records state that the 
defendants, Stanley M, 
Jesionowsky, 19, of Plaistow, 
N.H., Robb S. Ogilvie, 19, of 
Schnectady, N.Y, and Robert G, 
Rockwood, 21, were released on 
personal recognizance, 

The University of Vermont 
students, Karl Baitz and Andrew 
| Satterwaite, declined to com- 
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The first floor isn’t as much of a 
problem, but upstairs they’re 
planning to hold conferences 
concerning this problem. There’s 
a lot of concern, and people are 
pretty scared.” 

Sarah Starr, a resident of 
third floor Wilks, added that 
“we don’t like going in there 
(the bathrooms) alone because 
that’s when it has happened 
most. Now that everybody 
knows about it, weve found. 
that. it’s happened to other 


keep all lights on, the bathroom 
door open, and we always check 
on the ground underneath’ the 
stalls to make sure there’s no 
one there.” She _ continued, 
“People here really aren’t all 
that scared, because so far he’s 
only peeped. There are also 
guys on this floor, so that helps. 
At least you know if you 
scream, someone’s bound to 
come running.” 


This is not the first time 
similar incidents have occurred 
on Redstone. During the last 
three years several “peeping 
Tom” situations have been 
reported. “We had several sus- 
pects,” Richard said, “‘but all of 
them had alibis for the alleged 
time of the incident.” 

The description of the 
“‘peeper” over the past three 
years have been similar, “but 
two years ago,”’ Wiley said, “he 
had blonde hair, and this year he 
has dark hair.” 

Security is advising all stu- 
dents to be aware of the situa 
tion, and to call them imme- 
diately if something is happen- 
ing. 

This past week, a male 
student was arrested by Security 
when showering in a Wilks’ 
female bathroom. A UVM maid 
spotted him inside the stall, and 
notified Campus Police, who 
arrived immediately and appre- 
hended the young bather. After 
a confused confrontation, it was 
discovered that the male was 4 
friend of a female resident. He 
was released with no charges. ® 


ment on the incident, but stated 
in court that they had been 
outside the dorm and were being 
harassed from inside the dorm 
and proceded to go inside. The 
alleged assault occurred in Karl 
Baitz’ room at 1:35 a.m, 

The charges against the 
Norwich students came as 4 
result of Baitz being punched in 
the jaw and knocked down 
according to court records, Sat- 
terthwaite was also assaulted and 
required seven stitches in his 
face and had several loosened 
teeth. Both were treated at the 
Medical Center Hospital. let 
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Military Historian Opens 
Eisenhower Lectures 


By Rob Dickey 

A mixtd crowd packed into the Carpenter auditorium last 
night (Wednesday) to attend military historian Russell F, Weig- 
ley’s Opening lecture in a three-part program on Dwight D, 
Eisenhower. The evening’s topic, “Eisenhower as Supreme 
Commander,” will be followed tonight (Thursday) and tomorrow 
night (Friday) by “Eisenhower, the President,” and “Ike in 
Retrospect.” 

The series, sponsored by the Vermont Seminars Lecture 
Series, was generated by Professor Douglas Kinnard of the UVM 
Political Science Department. His most recent book, President 
Eisenhower and Strategy Management (1977), followed two 
others on Ike, reflecting his own years of research on the subject. 

Along with Professor Mark Stoler of the UVM history 
department, Kinnard introduced the series and its first speaker, 
Weigley, who is considered one of this country’s foremost mili- 
tary historians. Weigley took two years in 1973 and 1974 asa 
United States Army visiting professor and research collector at 
the Army War College. From this opportunity, he gained insight 
into Eisenhower’s military career that led to his most recent 
publication Eisenhower’s Lieutenants: the Campaign of France 
and Germany, 1944-1945 (1981). 

Weigley began his lecture with a discussion of his own 
commitment to World War II and the difficulties he has encoun- 
tered while trying to study it. Commenting on the richness of 
documentation on the Civil War, he outlined his frustrations in 
locating good primary documentation from World War II. In the 
days of the telegraph, Weigley said, communications between 
commanders had to be written down. With the invention of the 
telephone and the- shortening of distances through developed 
transportation means (i.e. the airplane), plans were made person- 
to-person. “‘General’s” thoughts were not entrusted to paper, said 
Weigley, and the paperwork that their staffs generated tended 
to conceal rather than reveal history. 

Weigley followed with a discussion of Eisenhower’s person- 
ality. He confirmed the old cliche labeling Eisenhower as “the 
great diplomatic general.” Weigley stated, ‘“‘Eisenhower recog- 
nized that he must plaster over the differences among his sub- 
ordinates, as well as the differences between the British and the 
American military personalities.’ He added that Eisenhower was 
successful in achieving discipline through diplomacy and referred 
negatively to British General Montgomery as a “difficult person- 
ality.” 

Weigley we on to assert that Eisenhower was “crisp, 
concise elusive... always on top of events” and a “‘soldier-general 
in the strictest sense as well.” He claims that Eisenhower may 
have been “the best militarist in the war, and that it’s too bad he 
sometimes forced himself to subordinate his command.” 

This interpretation of Eisenhower fits Weigley neatly into the 
wave of revisionist writers that began publishing works on Eisen- 
hower in the seventies. Earlier writers felt that Eisenhower was 
somewhat of a do-nothing president who was led by intellects 
such as John Foster Dulles, his Secretary of State. When the 
primary government sources of Eisenhower’s two-term presidency 
were made available for the first time, historians began asserting 


that Eisenhower was a skilled practitioner of closed politics. 
Some have asserted that he was America’s most successful presi- 
dent since World War II. 

Th rsday n “ht at 8:00 in Carpenter Auditorium, Professor 
Robert Gilpin Princeton, Professor Douglas Kinnard, and 
Professor Herb Parmet of City University in New York will 
conduc: a panei discussion on Eisenhower’s eight years in the 
White House. 

On Friday night at 8:00 in Carpenter, David Eisenhower will 
lecture on his grandfather’s life. He recently finished work on /ke 
in His Times which will be published in 1983. a 


ty 
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Russell F. Weigley speaks about Eisenhower as supreme Commander. 
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Palestinian Issue Explored 


By Terri Johnson 
‘Tuesday night an open 
forum entitled “The Palestinian 
Question,” sponsored by the 
UVM Center for Cultural Plural- 
ism and the Black and Third 
World Educator Association, 
provided a broad range of views 
on the problems surrounding the 

Palestinian-Israeli conflict. 

The panelists included Pro- 
fessor Mark Stoler of the UVM 
History Department; Dr. John 
Engroff, Director of the Living/ 
Learning Center; Michael Cohen 
of the American Zionist Youth 
Foundation; Professor Abbas 
Alnasrawki from the UVM Eco- 


nomics Department; Professor 
Frank Nicosia of the St. 
Michael’s College History 


Department, and Professor Mir- 
iam Ward of the Department of 
Religious Studies 
College. Each spoke for five to 
ten minutes on their perspectives 
of the problems between the 
Palestinians and Israelis and then 


- responded to questions from the 


audience. 

Stoler discussed U.S. Middle 
East policy. “U.S. foreign policy 
hasn’t changed in 30 years. The 
chief goal is to keep the Soviet 
Union out of the area,” he said. 
“The Middle East is a key 
component of the Cold War 
because the Soviet Union makes 
gains in the areas of instability.” 

Initially, the U.S. was only 
interested in control of Middle 
East oil because our allies in 
Western Europe needed it and 
because we wanted to keep it 
away from the Soviet Union said 
Stoler. Only recently, since the 
cut-off of Iranian oil, have we 
needed the oil ourselves. 

Stoler said that this policy 
ignores the fact that for those 
living in the Middle East, the 
conflict between the Soviet 
Union and the U.S. is not their 
most important concern, “It’s as 
though we're saying to them, 
‘You are the lamb, the Soviet 
Union is the wolf, and we are 
the shepherd,’ and their answer 
is: ‘But what does the shepherd 
do with the lamb after he saves 
a he 
On the recent developments 
in the Palestinian-Israeli conflict, 
Stoler said that the United 
States has problems “not with 
Israel’s invasion of Lebanon, but 
with the stand of the Israeli 
government on the West Bank.” 
This guarantees permanent 
instability in the Middle East, he 
added. 

Professor Nicosia said that 
“the war in Lebanon this sum- 
mer was primarily a war between 
Israel and the PLO. 

“Israel wants to face ce 
PLO because it is the prime Arab 
force and is the only indepen- 
dent voice of the Palestinian 
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nationalist determination, It is 
viewed as the necessary prere- 
quisite for claim on the West 
Bank,” he said, 

Nicosia argued that from an 
historic perspective, the situa- 
tion is ironic because the two 
forces will not recognize each 
other, which is quite unusual for 
two battling powers. 

Michael Cohen said that the 
solution to the conflict requires 
compromise. He argued that the 
Zionists have made many efforts 
for peace, but that the Pales- 
tinians have rejected them. . 

In 1967 when Israel was 
attacked by Egypt, Syria, and 
then by Jordan, “the Israelis 
took the West Bank out of 
defense,” he said. 

Contrary to Nicosia’s view, 
Cohen believes that the war in 
Lebanon was not for the pur- 
pose of quelling the PLO but 
rather “to get them to the 
negotiating table.” He believes 
that the PLO must recognize 
Israel, and then allow five years 
of autonomy in the West Bank 
so that the people can get used 
to each other. 

Dr. John Engroff spoke on 
the short term consequences of 
the Lebanese war. He said, the 
PLO will suffer from a disper- 
sion of members because it will, 
produce difficulties in commu-| 
nication and will leave Lebanon! 
open to the meddling of other 
Arab countries. PLO leader 
Yassar Arafat will be weakened 
and the dissenters will have 
more control. 

“The Palestinians have been 
asked to recognize Israel, their 
sworn enemy, for the privilege | 
of having the U.S, guarantee 
Palestinian safety in the (Pales- 
tinian) camps. But the U.S. has 
no record of being hard on 
Israel,” said Engroff. 

Lebanon faces the possible 
reimposition of control by the 
Marinite faction which, Engroff 
said, is ‘“‘not good for Lebanon.” 
He stated that the Marinites have 
started two civil wars, inviting 
Syria to the second. “They exist 
hardly anywhere else besides 
Lebanon and _= are 


there.” They have taken the 
‘‘macho approach,” he said. 

The Israelis have emerged as 
the strongest force in the area, 
securing their Northern border. 


But, Engroff said, Israel has lost . 


some of the moral authority that 
the U.S. had given it. 

He said that the “‘western 
view of the Palestinians as a 
people has to be transformed.” 
We should not use the word 
“terrorist,” to describe Pales- 
tinians, he added. 

Professor Ward spoke on the 
use of stereotypes to “dehuman: 


ize” people. She said Israel deal: 


psychotic ! 
-about their existence and power 


with the Palestinians in an 
unhuamn way. Like Engroff, she 
spoke against the use of the 
word “terrorists” in referring to 
Palestinians, 

“Everything from what is 
taught to who teaches it is 
decided by the military,” she 
said of Palestine. Such use of the 
military “puts a wedge between 
Palestine and Palestinians and 
increases the risk of more 
bloodshed.” 

“The real war was not in 
Lebanon but in the West Bank,” 
said Ward. She added that there 
is a real fear that Israeli Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin and 
his government won’t stop their 
expansion but “will continue 
across the Jordan River to other 
parts of Arab countries.” 

Ward also criticized the U.S. 
policy of selling arms to Israel. 
“If there’s ever hope for peace- 
ful settlement, we must see that 
there’s a more even policy in 
that area.” The Palestinians are 
‘human beings asking for the 
same dignity as everyone in this 
room,” e 


Hope Connors 


Atlanta, GA (CPS) — Chew- 
ing tobacco, which has achieved 
“big fad” status in some college 
and high school circles, can be 
extremely hazardous to stu- 
dents’ health, and could lead to 
an eventual increase in oral 
diseases, a Tufts University 
medical professor has warned at 
an oral surgeons’ convention 
here, 


“It’s gone all the way down 
to the junior high level,” says 
Dr. Irving Meyer of the habit, 
and “among ‘high-risk people — 
men between 40 and 45 who 
drink a lot — it someday is going 
to cause pre-cancerous condi- 
tions we call leukoplakia and 


Richard Stine 
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erythroplasia.” : 

Meyer says the diseases 
associated with chewing tobacco 
— they also include gum disease 
— varen’t currently afflicting 
many students, He worries that 
people now “who drink a lot. 
and use this crap a lot,” how- 
ever, are prime candidates for 
illnesses later. 

“With 9000 deaths from oral 
cancer a year, and 27,000 new 
cases a year, it’s already a very 
big problem,”’ Meyer says. 

Meyer attributes the fad’s 


spread to tobacco and snuff 


companies’ “invading this 
market. In this high school and 
college age group, they’re very 
impressionable. They follow the 


is alive and well at Mary & Co... 


Mad Dog Hara Put 
TO cindel tana Qa 
Strange Thing 


macho image.” 
Chewing tobacco sales 
around Iowa State University, 
for example, rose 500 percent 
between January, 1979 and 
January, 1980, according to an 
Iowa State Daily report in 1980. 
At Fort Hays State Univer 
sity in Kansas, a “Skoal ring” on 
a back jeans pocket — imprinted 
when the wearer keeps a can of) 
chewing tobacco in his back 
pocket — became something of a 
status symbol last fall, the 
University Leader reports. 
Meyer, however, wants to 
convince students to follow 
“total abstinence. The only 
answer is to absolutely stop this 
stupidity.” e 
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Time out! | 

Need a breather? 

Leave it to the Heritage 

>. «Copy Cat. | 
We'll help you tackle 
your copy and. print 
deadlines. 


Paul Asbell,Chuck Eller and 
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festivals, and have toured through the So. Burlington Post 
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cheese store” 
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Our reg. $4.99 Ib. — sold by the chunk, grate it yourself for a 
fresher taste. Keeps well, or can be frozen. (1,000 Ibs. available) 
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- $ 
Brie de Meaux....... 2.99 1, 
(60% — a-richer Brie) 
Never such a low price for this top-of-the-line Brie — 
compare at $4.99-$5.99 lb. 


Garlic & Herb Spread . *2.79., 


398 Pine Street, Burlington, Vermont 
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Live in concert... 


Pat Metheny 
G 


MON., NOV. 45TH 


Flynn Theatre 8pm 


Limited seats available... 
Call 656-3085 today! 


Tickets on sale at the UVM Campus Ticket Store. 
Bailev's Music Rooms and the Fivnn Box Office 


Can you imagine trying to cut 
wood in yourlong underwear? 


Winter survival means durable 
outerwear as well as warm underwear. 
When “winter chores” need doing, LEVIS 
jeans are the tough, hard wearing pants 
you'll pull on time after time over your 
long johns. You'll find your style and size 
LEVI'S jeans here at APPLE MOUNTAIN, 
plus durable 100% cotton work shirts 
and warm flannels. Layer with LEVIS this 
winter! 


Apple Mountain 


“The place for pants on Church St.” 
Pre-Holiday Sale All This Week! 


Sere 


The Winning Combination: 
Clothing Coordinated at... 


1—5 Church St. 
Burlington 
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Centennial Oil Spill 


sticking onto rocks, 


large beaver dams which create 
two of Centennial Woods’ beaver 
ponds, said Carl Reidel, director 
of the University’s environmen- 
tal studies program and overseer 
of the Centennial Woods Natural 
Area, 
It is hard to assess the 
damage to the area’s wildlife 
population at this point, said 
Lavigne, ‘“‘but we are proceeding 
ahead and trying to save every- 
thing we can.” He said that 18 
people have been working on the 
clean up effort since it was 
discovered on Monday night and 
predicted that the job would be 
finished today (Thursday), 


Charles Sullivan, President | § 


of New England Marine, said 
there would be minimal damage 
since there was not enough of an 
oil cover floating on the water to 


prevent. oxygenation. In_ larger 
spills, he explained, the oil 
cover prevents plant life from 
breathing, often significantly 
altering an area’s 
balance. 

Reidel called the fact the 
spill occurred in the fall “lucky” 
since a turnover of new vegeta- 
tion next year could help to heal 
any damage to the area. He 
added, though, that no one 
would be sure about the damage 
“until we see the response of the 
wildlife.” 

The active beaver popula- 
tion in Centennial Woods is of | 
special concern to’ the area’s 
managers, The beaver population 
had been non-existant until 
about three years ago, said 
Reidel, but now they have “an 
active colony which plays a 
major role in the area’s eco- 
logy.” Reidel added, “I am 
worried that even after the clean 
up the oil smell and slick. will 
drive them out of the area,” 

The clean up effort mostly 
involves cutting away brush and 
sod that has been covered with 
oil. Workers have been using 
shovels and chainsaws to remove 
the vegetation affected by the 
oil, In addition, Lavigne said, the 
clean up crews spent Monday 
night putting two “booms” 
across the beaver ponds running 
from 12 inches below the water 
surface to six inches above and 
designed to trap any oil still 
flowing down the waterway. — 

The cost of the clean up 
effort is still undetermined, but, 
Lavigne said, ‘We aren’t con- 
cerned about that now, we will 
spend what it takes to do the job 
right.” Peterson said the man- 
power and equipment provided 
by New England Marine would 
probably run around $2,000 a 
day for Tuesday and Wednesday 
and a little less for the work 
they did late Monday night. 

Repairing the broken pipe, 
paying the overtime for Univer- 
sity workers, and purchasing 
some sort of screen to prevent 
a similar accident from happen- 
ing again will also be costs facing 
the University, said Lavigne. 

This is the second time in 
the last decade that an oil spill 
originating in Given, the Univer- 
sity’s backup heating facility, 
has damaged Centennial Woods. 
In 1973 a pipe carrying lighter 
grade fuel burst and flooded the 


boiler room also finding its 
way into the Sump pit and 
eventually out to the outfall 


behind the baseball field. On 
that occasion some of the oil 
travelled all the way to the 
Winooski river, said Lavigne, 

To make sure another spill 
will not occur on the same site, 
Lavigne is considering purchas- 
ing some sort of protective 
screen to place over the outfall, 
Other observers were surprised 
the University had not already 
purchased such a _ device. | 
assumed they had taken precau- 


tufts of |. 
grass and accumulating in two # 


ecological | 
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Centennial Woods. 


tions after the last spill,’ said 
Reidel. 

In 1974 UVM’s Board of 
Trustees, recognizing the “grow- 
ing concern over the degratlation 
of the natural environment,” 
accepted over a thousand acres 


donated for its Natural Areas 
system and appointed the direc- 
tor of the environmental studies 
program, Reidel, to “perform 
several tasks deemed necessary 
to carry out the intent of the 
(Trustees’) resolution.” The 
areas: are used for educational 
and scientific purposes but the 
University has only appropriated 
$1,300 for upkeep since then, 
said Reidel. In 1981 Reidel 
called the system “The least 
funded Natural. Area in the 
country.” 

The Grounds crew does not 
have the staff to help with the 
upkeep of the Natural Areas said 
Lavigne. Though their staff has 
been reduced to 22 from 38 in 
the last few years, Lavigne feels 
they are doing a better job than 
before because they have a 
harder working crew, 

The barebones budget that 
Lavigne works with and the lack 
of funding for the Natural Areas 
makes some observers worry 
about the physical and natural 
infrastructure of the University. 
If money is not spent soon on 
the pipes, paths and _ water 
systems at the University, they 
argue, the University will be 
facing much larger costs later on. 

Other related problems 
which occurred recently may be 
only coincidences or may be 
evidence of a wider problem. 


Sewage Systems 


Last Friday, November 6, 
the Bailey-Howe library closed 
for the day at 2:00 because a 
broken sewage pipe was causing 
bathrooms on the main and 
ground floors to overflow. The 
main sewage .line broke under 
the library parking lot sometime 
early Friday morning, 
Lavigne, 

By 1:00 there were three to 
four inches of raw sewage in the 
bathrooms of the ground floor 
near the map and document 
rooms. There was some damage 
to the rugs in the corridor, 


said 
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Member of UVM's grounds committee cleaning oil out 
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of a beaver dam in 


said Nolton Crouch, the head of 
Reader Services at the Library, 

The pipe which broke, said 
Lavigne, was an old clay pipe 
and was not as durable as the 
iron pipes which make up most 
of the University’s sewage sys- 
tem. The pipe has been tempor- 
arily repaired and the University 
is now soliciting bids to replace 
it permanently, said William 
Ballard, Associate Director of 
Administrative Support Services. 

Another problem at the 
library, said Crouch, is the 
intense heat which has led to a 
steady stream of complaints 
from students and staff. The 
main reason for the heat, said} | 
Lavigne, is that one of the] 
library’s three air distributors is 
broken. Lavigne’s office has 
ordered replacement parts, but 
they have not arrived yet. 

In addition, Lavigne said . 
that some of the heaters in the 
library (none of them are 
supposed to be on at this time of 
the year) are leaking warm aif. 
“We don’t have enough people 
on the staff to check all the 
radiator valves like we used to,” 
said Lavigne. 

The heat is a great mystery 
to me, said Crouch. He added, “ | 
don’t know why the University 
can’t stockpile some extra parts 
to deal with the kind of prob- 
lems we have been facing.” 


Water Quality 


This week Lavigne released 
a letter to members of the . 
campus community detailing | 
some problems with the Univer 
sity’s drinking water. For the 
next year, until the city com 
pletes construction of a new 
water retreatment facility, the 
campus water pipes will camfy | 
water which occasionally com . 
tains more: than the allowable 
amount of copper and iron, 

The water is not a health 
risk and any problems with 
metal content are solved if the 
first user in the morning lets the 
water run for several minutes. 

Burlington has very % 
water, containing low levels of 
minerals and when it is stored i” 
metal pipes it leaches metals 
from the pipes, said Lavigne 
The new retreatment center will 
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Travel Service Opens On Campus 


By Alex Nemerov 

As the result of a study first begun in 1980 
and an idea first conceived in 1974, the New 
England Travel Service has been awarded a 
contract by the University of Vermont to serve 
as an on-campus outlet for travel arrangements. 
To be known as the “UVM Travel Center,” the 
service will open for business on November 15. 

From its space in the Campus Ticket Store, 
the travel service will handle train, bus and 
plane tickets, car rentals and hotel arrange- 
ments, and will be open to all members of the 
yniversity community. 


New England Travel, which was chosen 
from among several applicants who responded 
to a September, 1981 ad placed in the Burling- 
ton Free Press by the University, already has 
two offices in the Burlington area, one on 
Battery Street and one in the Champlain Mill in 
Winooski. 

Sandy Holloway founded New England 
Travel in January, 1980) with his wife Nancy, 
and said he looks forward to his service’s 


Dear Ronnie...Love, Bernie 


By Lynn Cline 
Burlington’s Mayor Bernard 
Sanders has written two letters 


fic evidence 


indicates that if 
nuclear war should occur, vir- 


association with the University, “Our philoso- 
phy has been to provide a level of personal 
service better than what the traveler has come 
to expect,” he said at aNovember 9 meeting in 
Rowell building held to discuss the Travel 
Center, “We want to find the best deal possible, 
and usually that means the cheapest arrange- 
ment we can find, 

“We like to ask questions, offer options,” 
he continued. ‘Sometimes that means asking 
the client if he will accept a flight the next day, 
or the next night. They may be minor devia- 
tions, but they can amount to substantial 
savings.” 

The Travel Center will replace the UVM 
Purchasing Department as the sole handler of 
travel arrangements. In the past, the Purchasing 
Department staff has spent what they claim was 
an inordinate amount of time dealing with 
travel plans. 


“We are all very optimistic that New 


_England Travel Service will save us a lot of time 


and money,” said Jane Matthews, an Assistant 
Comptroller in the Accounting office. x A 


military and economic aid to the 
government of El 


Salvador, 


The Onanak Geter an 
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Burlington's best sandwiches, salads, homemade soups & desserts. 
204 Main St. Burlington, Vt. 
862-7571 
Mon.-Thurs. 7 a.m.-7:30 p.m. Fri. 7 a.m.-8:30 p.m. Sat. 8 a.m.-6 p.m. 


Accounting Students: A general infor- 
mation session on accounting and 
auditing careers with the Office of the 
New York State Comptroller will be hela 
at 1:00 am. on Thursday, November 18, 
1982 at the University of Vermont. We 
hope you will be able to attend. Please 
check with your Career Planning Office 
for the location of our recruiter. 


SKI SHOP 


‘388 Shelburne: Rd. Burlington, Vt. 


Ski Leather 


to President Reagan in the past 
month, informing him that Bur- 
lington Aldermen have voted to 
reject any national funding for 
the government’s crisis reloca- 
tion plan, and that Burlington 
voters have passed a resolution 
_|calling for an immediate end to 
all U.S. military and economic 
aid to the government of El 
Salvador. 

In a letter dated October 
26, Sanders told Reagan of the 
Board of Aldermen’s unanimous 
tejection of Burlington’s partici- 
pation in any crisis relocation 
plan involving evacuation of 
urban areas as a result of nuclear 
war. 

“We believe it to be totally 
uresponsible to allow people the 
false hope that they could 
survive a nuclear war, or that a 
nuclear war could be “‘winable’,” 
the letter stated. “All of the 
respectable medical and scienti- 


adjust the water to make it 
resistant to metals in the pipes. 

The high metal content of 
the water is primarily a problem 
on the UVM campus, said Gerald 
Fagliano of the City’s water 
Pollution office. He added, ‘‘The 
fact that the system is so large 
and the use is, comparatively, so 
low makes the problem worse 
at UVM.” 


; Lavigne sent the letter after 
ing informed by the City that 
Several staff members at UVM 
lad complained about the qua- 
lity of the drinking water in 


their Offices, “We got enough 
fomplaints to be concerned,” 
Said Fagliano, 


The new retreatment faci- 
will be replacing one built in 
: 8. Old Pipes, however, are 
. 4 Problem and in fact they 
aoe metals which can 
ched b I 

ney y the water, said 
Sountins in his office on 

th Prospect Street, Lavigne 
; €d on his job. “We often 
ied what we are here to do — 
We ny is to help the students. 
as low trying to keep our costs 
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tually all of the people in: our 
area would be killed, and those 
that survived might prefer 
death.,. as horrendous as World 
War I and World War II were, 
World War III will be qualitative- 
ly different as a result of nuclear 
weapons, There will be no World 
War IV.” 

Sanders ended the letter by 
asking Reagan to “Please think 


courageously and boldly.’’ He 
added, “The survival of human- 
ity is in your hands.” 

In a second letter, dated 
November 8, the Burlington 
mayor informed Reagan of the 
results of a referendum which 
appeared on Burlington’s ballot 
on election day, November 2, 
1982. The resolution, which was 
passed by a vote of 74,5 percent, 
read, “The people of Burlington 
urge the President and the 
Vermont. Congressional delega- 
tion to: 1) Immediately end all 


including the training of Salva- 
doran military personnel in the 
United States, and 2) Imme- 
diately recall all U.S. military 
advisors presently in El Salvador, 

Sanders stated that it is 
“absolutely absurd that our 
government continues to spend 
tax dollars supporting the repres- 
sive government of El Salva- 
dor...” He claimed that “the 
people of Burlington, Vermont 
are saying very clearly... they 
would much prefer to see federal 
money being used more wisely 
and productively than in support 
of the military dictatorship 
in El Salvador,” 

Sanders closed by saying, “I 
hope that you will take very 
seriously the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Burlington voters 
because I believe that our views 
here are not terribly different 
from views held by a majority of 
Americans.” e 


Cruises leaving 
in January 


AROUND THE WORLD voyages are planned for 1983. 
Apply early. Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh. 


More than 60 university courses, with in-port and voyage-related emphasis. Faculty from 
University of Pittsburgh and other leading universities, augmented by visiting area experts. 


Optional tours, including special tours into the People’s Republic of China, available 


d , lieges and universities, Semester 
Participation is open to qualified students from all accredited co nd : ( 
at Sea admits eudbots without regard to color, race or creed, The S.S. Universe is fully air- 
conditioned, 18,000 tons, registered in Liberia and built in America 


For a free color brochure, write: Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of Pittsburgh, 


Forbes Quadrangle, 
California call (714) 771-6590). 
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nista government: in Nicaragua 
with the *help of a “friendly” 
Honduran ‘government. Addi- 
tionally, despite the aftermath 
of the Vietnam War and the 
conditions of the people. of 
Cambodia, we continue to sup- 
port the Pol Pot regime. 

The second issue we would 
like to address is the nuclear 
weapons build-up as a means of 
defense. 

The U.S. is the only nation 
to have used nuclear weapons as 
a wartime tactic, not once, but 


twice. : 
there are beliefs of Gen. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower that we 
don’t share, but this one deser- 
ves note. He believed that the 
United States’ surest route to 
security was not through mili- 
tary build-up. Rather, he 
believed that the U.S. should be 
strong internally with a balanced 
budget. This balanced budget 
was to be achieved through cuts 
in defense spending. 

Opposition to the arms race 
has begun to pervade society. In 
Robinson’s own words, ‘‘Those 
who forget the past are doomed 
to relive it.’ Activists in the 
peace movement have not for- 
gotten Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Resistance to nuclear prolifera- 
tion. is becoming socially accept- 
able. 

Yet, in spite of the mass 
grass-roots movements in the 
churches and towns of our 
nation, our government is failing 
to respond. We strongly disagree 
with Robinson’s statement 
“Contrary to popular belief, 
Reagan’s nuclear defense policy 
will preserve the future for 
tomorrow’s children.” In theory, 
our government is of the people, 
for the people, and by the 
people.. Therefore it is the 
President’s duty to respond to 
popular opinion. The people 
have spoken. There is no future 
in nuclear war! 

Sincerely, 
Alyson McCann 
Barbara Prine 


The suggestion that the 
University of Vermont should in 
essence be forced to pay pro- 
perty taxes is ludicrous. It seems 
that every time the city encoun- 
ters a problem they try to find a 
way to pawn it off on the 
University. Socialists from New 
York are getting elected to 
offices? Try to take the student 
vote away, Not enough Drach- 
mas in the city coffers? Tax the 
University. It must be nice to 
have a scapegoat handy; some- 
one to blame everything on, 
from failed crops to solar 
eclipses, 

We all know that UVM 
students spend gads and gads of 
money in town. How could we 
, avoid it during our four years 
| here? A quick look at the 


| you who the stores are catering 
}to.. Alligator shirts and Lime 
green chinos still don’t seem to 
have caught on down in the 
North End. Apparently we are 
most desirable customers. 

But it’s not just the stores 
that are making out. Most 
upperclassmen live off-campus, 
in the many rat-traps that are 
passed off as apartments because 
of the overwhelming demand for 
housing. Landlords charge exor- 
bitant rent for houses that 
should have been torn down 
years ago. Maybe we could 
tax them more, or even fine 

| them for the all too numerous 
health and safety code violations 
that exist and have existed for 
years, 

UVM already pays for the 
major services that it receives, 
such as water, sewage treatment 
and electricity. To ask the 

University to pay for police 
service to its off-campus stu- 


driving students is to ‘miss the 
mark, Other universities don’t 


make these payments and it | 
would seem to me that these | 


sort of payments would stand 
contrary to the definition of a 
tax exempt institution. 

The main problem behind 
this plan is the fact that we all 
know who will pay: the stu- 
dents. So if this goes through, 
we will each have another 
stipend attached to our tuitions, 
which are already the highest for 
in-state students in the country. 
And after four years here I feel 
knowledgeable enough to fuess 
that April will bring word of yet 
another tuition increase of 
between 10 and 20%, just like 
the last few years. Can an 


_ avowed socialist knowingly price 
windows on Church St. will tell 


out the people he idealistically 
claims to represent? We can bet 
that next year even more of us 
won't be able to afford school, 
Few of us realize the fact 
that it was the students who 
enavled Burlington to be 


declared a Standard Metropoli- 


tan Statistical Area recently. The 
1980 census counted the stu- 


dents as residents in the towns 


where they go to school for the 
first time ever. This added 6,000 
people to the Burlington area 
population. As an SMSA Bur- 
lington is now eligible for much 
more federal money, 

It has been said that it was 
the UVM students that gave 


Bernard Sanders his slim victory . 


and placed him in office. So now 
he’s turning on the University 
and in effect contributing to the 
rising costs of our educations by 
asking for “payments in lieu 
of taxes.” Hope he isn’t count- 
ing.on us for re-election, © 
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: 
By Mark Cahill dents or for road use by its By Mathias Dubilier not put the fruits from UVR 


Once upon a time not so 
long ago in a forest not so far 
away, there was a tree, The tree 
was the biggest in the forest far 
and wide. And, as in all trees, 
birds lived in this one too. In 
fact, because so many birds lived 
in this tree, and because it was 
so big and so green and had so 
many branches and so many 
fruits, it was called Burlytree. 

Now, in the forest, it had 
been decided that the owls were 
the wisest of the birds. “Let the 
owls be our teachers,” said the 
birds, And so it was; the owls 
taught all the young birds in the 
forest how to hunt, and how to 
build nests, and how to sleep on 
branches without falling off. 

Now, in the forest it had 
also been decided that every bird 
in every tree should put one 
fruit each month into the tree’s 
common-nest. “That way,” the 
birds said, “we can feed our 
young ones, and sick ones, and 
old ones, and those who work in 
service for all the rest of the 
birds living in the tree.”’ Quickly 
an owl hooted: “And _ since 
we owls teach as a service to all 
in the forest, we shall be exempt 
from this rule.” ‘“‘Aye,”’ said all, 
for the forest was young and 
idealism strong. And so it was in 
all the trees in all the forest. In 
Burlytree as well, 

Soon after that it was 
realized that the most and best 
fruit was all in the upper 
branches. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the owls had converted all 
the upper branches into teaching 
branches. (They even gave their 
part of the tree a name: Univer- 
sitas Viridis Folgias or UVF for 
short.) 

Because the 


Owls were 


exempt from the rule, they did 


Ail 
“i 


into the common-nest. 
since they claimed that UvR ii 
still part of the tree, the h ri 
owl still demanded that “th 
service-pigeons must repai he 
broken branches that lead to the 
teaching-nests, and the Service 
pelicans must put out fires 
which break out in the teaching. 
nests.” 

And so it was; and the 
pigeons and the pelicans 
fed from the common-nest, 

Meanwhile, though, the tree 
grew more branches and more 
birds came to live in the tree, So 
the service-birds had more ang 
more to do, but less and less to 
eat. That’s because (as you 
know) the bottom of the tree 
never grows more fruit; only the 
top does..Most of the top 
belonged to UVF. And the 
mayoral-bird of the tree did not 
want to tax the few new 
branches (which did open up to 
new birds). So the common-nest 
never received as much fruit as 
was needed to do all the services 
for all the branches of the tree, 

Then, one day, a fire broke 
out at UVF. The head-ow! calleq 
the pelicans, but they did not 
come. They were too weak from 
too little fruit. The head-ow] 
called the pidgeons, but they, 
alike, were too weak. ~ 

The head-owl called the 
mayoral-bird, but he only said: 
“T am not pelican.” And s0 it 
was. And so UVF burned. 
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Worthy of the King of Beers. 


Theres a tradition at Anheuser-Busch. 
<p A tradition that says never be satisfied until 
you ve achieved the best. Now, out of this tradition, 
comes a light beer worthy of the King of Beers. 
One with a clean, distinctive taste. Bauiveiser Tight 
It took time. Patience. And a quest for quality 
that led to the proud list of ingredients and the 
Beechwood Aging process made famous by 
the King of Beers. 
We know the best never comes easy. That's 
why there's nothing else like it. 
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Norwich No Pushover, But Cats Win Opener 


By Alex Nemerov 

As the final buzzer sounded to end 
last season’s UVM home opener, the 
Norwich Cadets retreated hastily back to 
central Vermont, They had surrendered 
eight goals, scored only four themselves, 
and served as UVM’s collective punching 
bag for the second consecutive season, 

On Monday, almost a year to the day 
after that rout, they were back in Burling- 
ton, looking to mount a counterattack, 
Greeted with jeers and a sign hung from 
the top of the student sections that read, 
“Nuke the Bulletheads,” the Cadets were 
in hostile territory, to say the least. They 
responded with an impressive game, but 
lost nevertheless to UVM, 3-2. 

The Cats played just well enough to 
win. Their offense sputtered, producing 
fitful chances over good stretches of the 
second and third periods. 

The defense seemed to clear the puck 
aimlessly up ice as often as it hit the 
forwards with good passes. As a result, 
play in the neutral zone was, as coach Jim 
Cross likes to say, “scrambly.” About the 
only facet of the team’s play that seemed 
to be honed into mid-season form was the 
goaltending of Mike Mundorf, After 
surrendering the two Norwich goals early, 
the sophomore shut the door over the 
remaining 48 minutes. If he can play a 
shutout period in UVM’s next game 
against Plattsburgh he will surpass last 
season’s longest goalless streak, such as it 
was. 

“It was good to play in a close game 
like this right away,” he said, “It’s tough 
when you give up a couple of goals early 
in the game, but I have confidence in 
myself and my defensemen.” 


Mundorf Sharp 

Mundorf was at his best in the game’s 
final three minutes. With UVM’s Jim 
Varzakis off for hooking and Sylvain 
Brosseau playing without a stick, the 
UVM lead was in trouble. But Mundorf 
was able to stop two shots from in close, 
and then, after the rebound had trickled 
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out to the point, he stuck out his glove 
and got a piece of Frank Simonetti’s 
booming 40-footer, ending the Cadets’ 
last good scoring chance. 

While Mundorf’s defensive spotlight 
was all his own, the offensive one had to 
be divided into three equal parts, with 


Barely had the goal been announced 
when Foster was back again, this time 
muscling his way down the right side, 
and, still with the puck, in behind the 
goal. From there, he spotted Kirk McCas- 
kill, who was all alone in the right side of 
the crease, With Trinceri at his mercy, the 


Sweeping from right to left across the crease, Jordan waited for 
Trinceri to make the first move, which he did, sprawling to the ice. 
All that was left from there was the simple backhand, high into the 


net, that finished the play. 


each of the UVM goal-scorers getting an 
equal share, But the game-winner will be 
the one people remember, Norris Jordan 
got it in a short-handed situation, Var- 
zakis stole the puck in the UVM zone and 
banked a lead pass up the right wing 
boards to the speeding Jordan, who used 
his quickness to move in all alone on 
Cadet goalie Chris Trinceri. Sweeping 
from right to left across the crease, 
Jordan waited for Trinceri to make the 
first move, which he did, sprawling 
to the ice, All that was left from there 


was the simple backhand, high into the | 


net, that finished the play. 


Two Goals in 23 Seconds 


While not as exhilarating, the other |g 


two UVM goals were exciting enough, 
coming as they did 23 seconds apart 
midway through the first period. Kevin 


Foster got the first, a goal which tied the | 


UVM captain fired a quick wrist shot that 
deflected off the Norwich goaltender and 
into the far lower corner. 


game after Norwich had taken an early | 


lead. He was the grateful recipient of a 
rebound from Pekka Vartola’s shot from 
the point, a shot which Trinceri kicked 
right on to Foster’s blade, With all of his 
characteristic head-for-the-net wits about 
him, Foster moved immediately for the 
Cadet goal, Trinceri foreshadowed his 
move on the Jordan goal by flopping 
down in a great black-and-gold heap 
in the crease, Foster made no mistake and 
scored UVM’s first goal of the 1982-83 
season, high to the far corner. 
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would provide only one more chance for 
the goal judge to earn his pay. 


“Our offense slowed down to a walk 
in the third period,” said Cross, “We 
seemed to be moving, but we couldn’t get 
the puck to the open man. We didn’t 
capitalize on our chances, Our play igs q 
little up tight. The players weren 
relaxed like they were ten days ago.” 

“We were playing tense, We couldn’t. 
connect on our passes,”’ said McCaskill, 
“Still, a win’s a win, no matter what the 
score.” 

So the Cadets went back to Norwich, 
beaten, but not routed, secure jin the 
knowledge their loss was at least more 
honorable than in previous years, 


Eric Knight 


With Cadet Goalie Chris Trinceri sliding across, UWM'’s John Leavitt (8) narrowly 
misses connections in front of the Norwich net Monday _night.On Wednesday, the 


Cats lost to Platisburgh State, 4-3 in overtime. 
Norwich equalized on a rebound goal 
from. Cadet John Martin two minutes 
later, capping a hectic, four-goal, end-to- 
end opening 12 minutes. At the time, the 
large Gutterson crowd was given little 
indication that the remainder of the game 


Cross Checks: Cross made it no 
secret who the top goalie will be this 
season. “‘Mundorf is our number one 
goalie until someone beats him out. 
He’ll play these early games because we | 
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By Andy Cook 
For 100 years exactly, this news- 
aper has been called The Cynic and the 


efor’ American Dictionary defines 
“cynic” as the following: a person who 


pelieves people’s motives are bad or 
selfish and shows this by sneering at 
them, Well, certainly some articles which 
have been printed in this publication are 
cynical, but this won’t be one of them, 

Yes, the Catamounts failed to make 
the playoffs and went from 11-5-1 and an 
NCAA playoff berth in 1981 to 9-8-1 in 
1982 and probably a fourth or fifth place 
finish in New England Division I. Yes, the 
Catamounts scored 29 goals in 18 games, 
compared to 34 goals in 17 games last 
year, despite beliefs at season’s start that 
UVM would be more potent offensively. 

Still, all things considered, it wasn’t a 

bad year. Vermont played its toughest 
schedule ever, starting with those four 
consecutive games against Duke, Adelphi, 
UCLA and UConn. There were matches 
against vastly improved New England 
teams like Boston College and Yale, plus 
pesky Division II Bridgeport and Division 
[lI’s top ranked Plymouth State. And 
despite this hara-kari schedule, the UVM 
team was able to claw its way out of 
an 0-4-1 start, and finish with a respect- 
able record, And in regional play, the 
Catamounts were as consistent as a glass 
of Schaefer Beer, going 6-3 and losing 
only to UConn, BC, and Yale. 

But there were some bad things as 
well. Number one, Frenchy Borel, the 
striker who rescued UVM from the 
scoring doldrums early on in the season, 
injured his knee in the loss against BC. 
The extent of his damage was such that 
only a pre-med student could digest the 
big, multi-syllable words used to describe 
the injury, but one thing is clear: Borel 

{ 


Reinhardt Looks “To 


‘John Decker 
All-America Skip Gilbert will be difficult to 
replace. 
was hurt badly enough that his ability to 
play next year is questionable, 

However, even when the Waitsfield 
player was healthy the Cats experienced a 
number of letdowns — the loss to Middle- 
bury coming to mind first and foremost. 
Secondly, UVM couldn’t average two 
goals a game, but instead had to settle for 
a 1.61 mark, and several 1-0 defeats. 

Throughout the season — especially 
early on — Coach Paul Reinhardt noted 
his team’s inability to finish off plays, but 


Stay Above Water” 


aNG wifi 


j ri | 
Todd Wulfson 


Francois Borel’s knee injury may end his career. 


“but I think we had the potential to score 


a lot more. I thought we could have 


scored two goals a game, and had we 
done that we would have finished at 16-2 
instead of a barely winning record,” 

At this point, Reinhardt and every- 
one else are looking towards next year, 
where, once again, the Catamounts will 
have potential, that safe, ambiguous 
word, In their 4-3-3 alignment, the 
Vermonters will have Shawn Kelley, Jim 
Mitchell and, if he’s healthy, Borel up 


looking back on any of the disappoint- front. Kelly scored three goals, had two 


No matter what, we'll always be a contender in New England. 


To look beyond that is fantasy. 


— Paul Reinhardt | 


ments offensively, the UVM mentor cites 
limited scoring chances as the real prob- 
lem. 

“It was the loss of a lot of chances 
that hurt us,” said the coach, “The 
transition from midfield to attack was 
slow and lacked the charisma to cause the 
opposing defenses to alter what they were 
doing. 

“It’s evident you’re going to give up 
a goal most of the time,” he continued. 
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_assists and was a consistent force all year. 
Mitchell, who has one more year left in a 
UVM uniform, should replace Jon Chris- 
tensen, who will graduate in May. The 
junior had three goals this year, including 
the game winners in 1-0 wins over New 
Hampshire and Dartmouth, Add the 
scoring talents of these two wings to 
Borel, and the Catamounts would be very 
explosive up front. : 
But what if Borel can’t play in 1983? 


What happens if UVM loses its biggest 
weapon? “Then it would be a choice 
between Mark Smith and Doug Nedde,” 
said Reinhardt. “They both have a lot of 
experience, Doug (now a junior) has a lot 
of individual qualities and came on strong 
to help us later on. 

“Anybody new (on the front line) 
would be a plus, but it’s hard to find a 
striker.” 

Of course, the whole situation 
depends on Borel’s health. All Reinhardt 


will say is that Frenchy “has a chance” of 
coming back, and that, if he is unsuccess- 
ful in his endeavor he might want to 
red-shirt next season (that is, skip next 
year and play in 1984). 

The situation at midfield is a little 
more certain, “It’s always easier to 
replace midfielders than strikers,” said 
the coach. “‘We’ll be losing Chris Morrison 
and Mike Short. But ‘Wally’ (John 
Hourigan) is healthy again and Nick 
Lewis is also very good. Plus there are a 
couple of prospects from the ‘B’ team, 
including Jon Rich.” 

Reinhardt says defense next year 
“will be no problem” for UVM. “(Chris) 
Castano will be back and we’ve got Dave 
Grose, who will replace Dave Eddy at 
up-back, plus there’s Phil Vanderwilden 
and Joe: Andreis.”’ The latter three all had 
a lot of playing experience this year. 

Most observers will agree that Skip 
Gilbert will be tough to replace as goalie. 
Reinhardt, at this point, is looking at 
junior Kevin Barnard for answers. The 
Williston junior played in just part of two 
games this year, but “‘worked hard and 
learned a lot backing up Skip.” 


“Skip’s insight was helpful and he’s 
had some really good coaching,” said 
Barnard. “He knows the position well. 

cont'd on page 17 
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By Harry Eastman 
A lopsided series record of 
22-4 would hardly constitute a 
rivalry, or so it would seem, But, 
in fact, although the UVM 
hockey team has_ thoroughly 
dominated Norwich University, 
a rivalry does exist. For the 
Cadets, frustrating would be the 
word that would most aptly 
describe the history of competi- 
tion between the two schools. 
Not since March, 1971 have they 
been victorious against UVM, 
and in that span they have been 
outscored 102-40. On Monday 
night at Gutterson, the Cats beat 
Norwich for the 13th straight 
time. The 3-2 game epitomized 
the 17 years of frustration the 
series has represented for the 
Cadets, : 
“They hit the post. We hit 
the post. They had open nets. 
We had open nets. It could have 
gone either way,” reflected 
Norwich winger Steve Bergholtz, 
one of the two Cadets who saw 
their shots deflect harmlessly off 
the Catamount goal posts. 
Despite the manner in 
which his team lost, first-year 
Norwich coach Tony Mariano 
was satisfied with their perfor- 
mance. “Overall, it was a really 
good effort for us,” he said, 
UVM coach Jim Cross 
seemed less contented with his 
team and noted that the Cats 
might have been a little nervous. 
“T think Norwich always has 
a psychological advantage. They 
play looser, because they have 
nothing to lose. Our guys, when 
they saw they were getting a 


- 


Cadets Steve Palazzi (9) and Mark Roberto (17) raise their sticks after Norwich 


The Norwich Caden ; 
Being on the Lop Side 
of an Old Rivalry 


Although the early tiya 
was diminished — especially fo, 
Vermont — when UVM became 
a Division I team in 1974, the 
series still had several] exciting 
efforts. In 1976 at Taylor Arena 
in Northfield, UVM’s Jim Duffy 
registered an overtime goal 1:39 
into the extra session to give the 
Cats a 6-5 victory, This tally, 
however, was dwarfed by 4 
67-save performance (30 in the 
third period) by Norwich goal- 
tender Steve Davis. 

The tradition these two 
teams had created was short- 
lived when in 1978 Norwich 
dropped UVM from their sche- 
dule and again did not play 
the Cats in 1979. On Nov. 8, 
1980 the series resumed right 
where it had left off with a 
convincing UVM victory (8-3). 

Despite UVM’s domination, 
both coaches see advantages for 
playing each other. 

“The game is a non-league 
game for us. So in that we can 
get an early season game that’s a 
non-league game, it’s good to 
play. It’s a practice and prepara- 
tion game,” said Cross. 

“With the schedule we have, 
playing UVM prepares us for and 
gives us an edge against Division 
II schools who don’t play 
Division I teams,” said Mariano, 

For the Norwich players the 
game is more than just prepara- 
tion. 

“We like to play them 
because they’re the best team in 
Vermont. Even though they 
offer full scholarships and stuff 
like that, we definitely can play 
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goal in Monday’s game. UVM, won, 3-2, extending their record to 22-4 aguinst 


the Northfield military school. 
hockey game, got a little tight 
out there, It threw us off on our 
execution,” 


When the series started in 


1965 the roles of the two teams 
this Monday night were reversed, 
The then Division II Cata- 
mounts, who had just started 
their varsity program the pre- 
vious season, were the underdogs 
as the 11-5, top-ranked in the 
ECAC Cadets came to town on 
February 17. Yet, the 3-9 Cats, 
under Coach Bill Ruffer, set the 
tone for the series, as they upset 
Norwich 5-4 behind a Chip 
Uihlein hat trick and a pair of 
goals by Jack Semler. 


with them,” said Bergholtz. 

“I know a lot of guys at 
UVM, so it’s nice to give them 2 
good game,” said senior goalie 
Chris Trinceri. 

It is this rivalry on the part 
of Norwich that has presented a 
problem for Coach Cross when 
approaching a Cadet-Catamount 
clash, 

“I think it’s a great thing in 
the state, but it’s very difficult 
for us. Our players come here 


and see that nobody on the team 
has lost to them, and they don’t 
really rev up for the game. 
They’re going to beat us again 
one of these days, somewhere 
down the line.” 9 


Hockey Cats 
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want to get him all the exper- 
ience we can??, In the second 
period, with Cadet players 
Mark Roberto and Jack Lee 
both in the penalty box, the 
Cats’ power play failed to 
capitalize on 1:15 of five-on- 
three... In all, UVM’s power play 
was 0 for 5, Norwich was also 
0 for 5.,. As mentioned, Mun- 
dorf received a little help from 
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his posts in the third period. 
First, Steve Bergholtz’ dipping 
50-foot slapshot caromed off the 
crossbar. Then, Scott Craig’s 
shot from a scramble in front of 
the net chimed off the left 
post... The Cats return t0 
Gutterson on Saturday, when 
they will open their ECAC 
schedule against 
Game time is 7:30. 
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Proving Potential 


in New Englands 


By Harry Eastman 

What could have been a 
season of discontent for the 
UVM Men’s Cross Country team 
became a satisfying one this 
saturday at the New England 
Championships held at Boston’s 
Franklin Park. Although the 
Cats’ ninth-place finish in the 
event may not seem that impres- 
sive to many, it allowed the 
UVM runners to put to rest the 
uneasy burden of unrealized 


potential. 


All season long, coach Ed 
Kusiak had followed a carefully 
devised plan, in which he split 
his team in order to pace some 
of the top runners so they would 
pit full stride at the season’s end, 
This plan also allowed the UVM 
coach to fun several less- 
experienced runners in meets in 
which they normally wouldn’t 
have appeared. After the Cata- 
mounts’ convincing victory in 
the Vermont State Meet, it 
seemed a blueprint for success 
had worked, But even the best 
laid strategy can falter. In the 


into the top 10 in New England. 
Fred Thaulow (24:26) and Sam 
Davis (24:39) led the way for 
Vermont, finishing 20th and 
27th respectively. 

“Fred Thaulow is a great 
athlete and is absolutely the 
greatest competitor I’ve 
coached,” said Kusiak. 


Davis Improves 


Davis, who has been a 
model of consistency all season 
long, showed probably the most 
marked improvement of all the 
Catamounts, He cut his time by 
42 seconds over his 54th place 
1981 performance in the New 
Englands. 

“His effort showed where 
the heart was on the team this 
year,” said Kusiak, 

Rounding out the top five 
runners for Vermont were Steb- 
bins (44th, 25:01) who was still 
bothered by his foot injury, 
Scott Wagner (69th, 25:17), and 
Keith Dustin (90th, 25:37). 
Both Stebbins and Wagner im- 
proved on their 1981 times, 


Fred Thaulow _is...absolutely 
the greatest competitor I’ve 


coached. 


—Ed Kusiak 


Eastern Championships, an event 
hosted by UVM, the Catamounts 
finished a disappointing seventh. 
The most damaging blow for the 
Cats came in the form of an 
injury to senior captain Steve 
Stebbins, which left him unable 
to finish the meet. The blame, 
“however, couldn’t be placed on 
this one incident, as others failed 
to run as well as expected. For 
the Cats, the New England 
Championships represented their 
last chance to prove themselves. 


_ “There was a lot of anxiety 
going into the meet,” said 
Kusiak. “We knew we had a 
pretty: good team, but we hadn’t 
shown it previously.” 


Not since the 1979 season, 
when Kevin Martell and Kent 
Karns led the Cats to an eighth 
place finish, had UVM done as 
well in the New Englands. 
In both 1980 and in 1981, the 
Cats finished 13th. Stebbins was 
their top runner, crossing the 
finish line both years with 
identical times of 25:06. This 
year, UVM fought its way back 


while Dustin was competing in 
the event for the first time, 

Another satisfying aspect of 
the meet was that UVM finished 
ahead of rivals Maine and 
Massachusetts, 

“We've been kind of snake- 
bitten by Maine in the past,” 
said Kusiak, “and in our meet 
with them earlier in the season, 
it seemed this year was no 
exception,” 

In the New Englands, how- 
ever, it was the Black Bears 
rather than the Catamounts who 
were injected with venom, as 
Maine finished 10th. 

The future looks bright for 
the Cats. Thaulow, a freshman, 
and Dustin, a sophomore, will 
lead a young team that has 
benefited from the experience 
gained this year through splitting 
the squad. Still, last weekend the 
Cats had no intention of looking 
ahead to 1983. : 

“This event was a culmina- 
tion of what was a frustrating 
season,” said Kusiak. “Now all 
the frustration has been dissipa- 
ted.” e 
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“EXOTIC, ENTRANCING, 
RAVISHING? 


“The most 
spirited 
and satisfying 
new Western 
I've seen 
in several years.” 


Pauline Kael. NEW YORKER 


“Willie Nelson 
is absolutely 
marvelous.” 


David Denby, 
NEW YORK MAGAZINE 


Willie Nelson’ Gary Busey 
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LORD GRADE PRESENTS 
“BARBAROSA™ 
GILBERT ROLAND « ISELA VEGA « DANNY DE LA PAZ 
Wniten by WILLIAM D. WITTLIFF * Music by BRUCE SMEATON 
Directed by FRED SCHEPISI.* Produced by PAUL N. LAZARUS III 
Executive Producer MARTIN STARGER 
A WITTLIFF. NELSON AND BUSEY PRODUCTION IN ASSOCIATION WITH ITC FILMS 


© 1942 UNIVERSAL CITY STUDIOS INC a ip = 


12:15, 2:00, 3:45, 5:30, 7:15, 9:00 
Sat./Sun. 5:30, 7:15, 9:00 only 


THE TALK IS“TEX” 


“Wonderful. The “A funny, stirring, 
movie's charm, humor _ enveloping movie that 
and poignance are all viewers of any age or 
contained in Dillon's persuasion can enjoy. 
extraordinary screen This is a film that y 
presence. ‘Tex’ has a accomplishes everything 
timeless air about it. that it attempts, 

You don't have to be and does so expertly.” 
16 to be moved by —Janet Maslin, 
it—having been 16 The New York Times 
will do.” 
—David Ansen, Newsweek “Brilliant, touching. 
Way out in front.’ 
— Margaret Ronan, 
Scholastic 
Publications 
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“TEX 


TEX + Starring MATT DILLON - JIM METZLER + MEG TILLY - BILL McKINNEY 
and BEN JOHNSON - Executive Producer Ron Miller 

Produced by Tim Zinnemann - Music by Pino Donaggio 

Screenplay by Charlie Haas & Tim Hunter 

Based on the novel by S.E. Hinton + Directed by Tim Hunter 

From Walt Disney Productions 

[PG [PARENTAL GUOANCE SUGKESTED HB] Read the aeescvos turnnevaown 

[poner MaTumas sar mGT BE RUTAR 108 ORE Del| BOOK « ‘ 


- 12:30, 3:00, 5:00, 7:15, 9:15 


“MAGICALLY, UNEXPECTEDLY 
ILLUMINATING. ONE OF MR. ROHMER’S 
MOST CHARMING COMEDIES:’ 

—Vincent Canby, New York Times 

“One of the most exquisite entertainments 
I have seen in the past decade” 


—Andrew Sarris. Village Voice 


“*The Chosen... 


One of the year’s best!” 


—Jeffrey Lyons, WCBS RADIO and WPIX-TV 


“,..Beautiful, deeply moving... 
a movie to savor.” 
—Bernard Drew, GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


“Powerful.” + 


—Howard Kissel, WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY 


Q) PG) PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED => 
® International CLASSICS ©1982 2OTH CENTURY-FOX {OM| ATIMIAL WAT WOT OL SUITABLE FOR CHR OALw 


12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:00, 9:10 


The film that 


‘Lifts you up where you belong’’ 
now has the #1 hit single 
in the country! 


RAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS 
ION 


PA : 
A LORIMAR-MARTIN ELFAND PRODUCTION: A TAYLOR HACKFORD FILM 


RICHARD GERE: DEBRA WINGER 
AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN 


Also starring DAVID KEITH and LOUIS GOSSETT, JR. as ‘Foley’ Original Music by JACK NITZSCHE 
Written by DOUGLAS DAY STEWART: Produced by MARTIN ELFAND : Directed by TAYLOR HACKFORD 
~ 


A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
Or: 


12:00, 2:15, 4:35, 7:00, 9:30 


Special Sat./Sun. showings 
PG 12:00 & 3:00 


Soccer Wrap-up 


cont'd from page 15 


“Our defense will be excel-! 14ve an easier, down to earth 
schedule instead of trying to 
tangle so frequently with the 
best schools in America? “Our 
schedule is excellent, and I’d like 
to keep it competitive without 
question. Perhaps we could be a 
little more selective. You know, 
we played Duke, the very best in 
the country, and our chances of 
beating them were about one in 
ten. You don’t have to choose 
the very best, perhaps 
could play against the number 
ten team or something like that. 
But we always want to play 


lent next year, with Joe (An- 
dreis) and all the other guys. L 
think that will be the strength of 

€ team.” Barnard, who has 
two more years of eligibility, 
Plans to play indoor soccer this 
winter and outdoor soccer for 
the Champlain Valley Soccer 
League this summer, 


Overall, Reinhardt felt UVM 
Was hurt on occasion by incon- 
sistency, and obviously by the 
four early losses, “After losing 
to Duke we played Adelphi and 
losing that one was tragic,”’ the 
coach recalled, “We really 
eg superior in that game. 

en we lost to UCLA and 
oe Connecticut evenly and 
na that put us in a bad 

“But then we won at BU, 
tt that was a tremendous win. 
«Set the stage for the rest of the 
but what hurt us was not 
= ng that second goal.” 

_ wll wouldn’t it be better to 


CYNIC 


good competition.” 


“I just want to stay above 


water next year,” 


hardt. ‘But no matter what we'll 
always be a contender in New 
England. To look beyond that is 
fantasy. But whoever emerges 
out.of the thick of the competi- 
tion in New England will be 


successful nationally. But tne 
key for us is keeping things in 
uw 


, perspective,” 


NOVEMBER 11, 1982 


A NEW FILM BY ERIC ROHMER 


[PG 


Copyright © 1982 United Arusts Corporation All nights reserved 


United Artists Classics 


12:00, 2:00, 3:50, 5:45, 7:35, 9:30 


FILM NOTES: 
BARBAROSA 

The first great Western to 
mosey on down the cinematic 
road in a long time, Starring 
Gary Busey and Willie Nelson, 
it is a very modern and delight- 
ful story of the outlaw 
wilderness. 


LE BEAU MARIAGE 

From the French master of 
lectures on love, comes this 
delightful story of a young 
woman who one day simply 
makes up her mind to get 
married after breaking off 
with her already married lover. 


THE CHOSEN 

Based on Chaim Potok’s award- 
winning best seller, this story of 
two very different friends 
growing up in the Jewish enclave 
of New York, is one of the most 
powerful and touching human 
dramas about sons, fathers, and 
friends, 


TEX 
One of the sensations of this 
year's New York Film Festival 
is this haunting story of a young 
man growing up in small town 
America. 


OFFICER & A GENTLEMAN , 
A truly wonderful, old-fashioned 


romantic film, 


“Rep at the Nick" 


Stop by the theatre and pick up a full repertory schedule. 


Thru Saturday, November 13. Two Charlie Chaplin Classics 
MODERN TIMES 


Chaplin’s comic masterpiece of love triumphant 
in amechanized age of progressive madness 
1:00, 4:50, 8:40 and 


THE GREAT 
DICTATOR 

Chaplin destroys with humor 
the madness of Hitler and 
world politics. 2:30,6:20 + 


Sunday, November 14— Thursday, November 18 

Two Hitchcock Classics 

NOTORIOUS 

Starring Cary Grant, Ingrid Bergman, and 

Claude Rains, this wonderful Hitchcock tale of terror 

and romance among American agents and German refugees 

in post-war South America may be one of the master of suspense’s 
finest as it may also be for Ingrid Bergman, 2:20, 6:45 


and REBECCA 
Hitchcock's first American film 
stars Laurence Olivier, Judith 
Anderson, and Nigel Bruce 
ina dark and brooding 
tale of ghosts, real and im- 
agined, written by 

Daphne Du Maurier 


12:00, 4:15, 9:00 
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THEATRE~ 


Uirecting Landscape 


By Sophy Chaffee 
On November 17, when Landscape 


of the Body, the latest Royall Tyler’ 


Theater Production, opens, the audience 
will be treated to two firsts: psychodrama 
at UVM and Dr, Herb Propper’s maiden 
directing effort on the Royall Tyler stage. 

Propper, a visiting professor to the 
department of Theater, is a practicing 
psychodramatist and former actor with 
the San Francisco Actor’s Workshop and 
the Charles Playhouse of Boston. He was 
trained by J. L. Marino, the “father of 
psychodrama,” and Marino’s widow, 
Zerka, as well as Peter Rowen of the New 
England Institute of Psychodrama, 

He describes psychodrama as “both a 
form of spontaneous theater and a form 
of group action therapy. It allows people 
to create in action some inner images of 
their past, to work out of their own 
psyche. Propper said, “It can help those 
with emotional difficulties come to grips 
with their problems. It can help actors 
explore their fantasies about their charac- 
ters and their characters’ fantasies.” 

Psychodrama, as practiced today, is a 
method of acting and a psychological 
exercise, rather than a pure form of 
drama. Originally, Marino once taught, 
the action of the play should be based on 
the actors’ ‘‘real life” experiences, rather 
than those imposed on them by the 
confines of a role. As an acting style, 
psychodrama also adds to the principles 
of Stanislovski’s “method acting” the 
concept of beneficial psychological 
release through improvisation and play 
acting. 

Landscape is not, however, pure 
psychodrama. John Gaurie’s script expli- 
citly spells out plot, characterization and 


= Returning from the First U.S. Open Martial Arts Tournament 


The American Tae Kwon Do Team (representing the State of Vermont) 


action. The actors have lines (the script 
does not facilitate improvisation) and 
they do not merely play out their own 
experiences, But Gaurie’s script and 
Propper’s direction encompasses the 
underlying principle of psychodrama: the 
search for psychological identification by 


Charles Playhouse of Boston 


assuming roles. 

The plot of Landscape revolves 
around a collage of people searching for 
an identity, or, as Propper says, “‘charac- 
ters who are exploring how they can 
create an image of who they are in order 
to function in a modern world, images 
that are largely media related.” The 


Director Herb Propper (left), former actor with the San Fransisco Actor's Workshop and the 


setting is present day Greenwich Village 
and the action is dictated by a series of 
flashbacks joined together by singing 
narration. These flashbacks, in Propper’s 
words, “‘allow people to create in action 
some inner images of their past,’ and 
help the audience to understand how and 


Sq 
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why the characters have assumed their 
various identities. 


The story involves two sisters who ' 


have such a strong spiritual bond that 


when one is killed by an errant bicyelist ' 


W - 


eyed, kind-hearted Betty Yearn from 
Bangor, Maine (the remaining Sister) js 
played by Joan Milazzo. Syndi Zook 
plays the dead sister who also serves as 
the narrator. Micheal Lee Richards Plays 
Betty’s 15-year-old son, Bert, who gives 
up his comfortable life to become the 
leader of a group of middle class punk. 
rock refugees (Dabiel Kelin, Pau] Andrew 
Cooley, Candace Gable, Jeannie Hill ang 
Gil Rood), 

In directing Landscape, Propper has 
employed several psychodramatic exer. 
cises in rehearsals to teach the actors to 
draw from their own psyches and experj- 
ences. For that reason, he looked for 
actors who possessed qualities similar to 
their part, not those who could adapt 
themselves best to the part. One exercise 
he found particularly helpful was to have 
the actor actually interview his “charac- 
ter” to further understand the part and 
how it should be played. 

Propper has also modernized the 
original 1977 script by adding punk and 
drug elements as characteristic of the 80’s 
lifestyle: actors rollerskate across the 
stage, listening to the Pinheads on. their 
walkman or boom-boxes, Burt and Betty 
smoke pot together and Burt and Donny 


(©, take hallucinogenics. The collage effect is 
3 key to David Stern’s set, and the plethora 


of punk ballads that are interspersed 
throughout the show and during the 
intermission, With the fragmented music, 
the character’s media-oriented self-images 
and the action based on flashbacks, 
Propper hopes to leave the audience with 
an overall effect of “fragmentation and 


in Greenwich Village, the other assumes | collage similar to the cuts used in film 


her apartment, her job and her budding 
career as a porno film star. The wide- 


(the elimination for International Martial Arts Competition) 


and video, cuts that don’t play out to 
emotional resolution.” e 
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brings home the Second Place Overall 


with 3 firsts, 3 seconds, and 4 thirds in the Individual Categories 


American Tae Kwon Do Center 
- Martial Arts can be used to peel away stress. 
« Increase your ability to deal with any situation. 
« Create bodies that are sleek, firm & graceful. 
* Develop minds that are sharp, clear & peaceful. 


+ Help control habits such as smoking, overeating & alcohol. 


- Help prevent diseases like high blood pressure, 


arthritis, asthma. 


+ Can teach you to become a Master of self-defense. 


Come Join the Winners at ATC! 


GRANDMASTER KYONG-AE FONTAINE 


« Coach of the ATC Team 


- Highest Ranked female in the WORLD 
¢ Internationally Certified Instructor, Referee & Examinef 


- 28 years experience 


¢ Took USA Women’s Team to 1978 trial Olympics 


Seoul, Korea 


* Taught & Lectured in many European, Asian & 


American Countries 


Due to an excellent response, we are extending our 
GRAND OPENING SPECIAL one more month 


Regularly $156.95 


$99. Complete! 


Call now 658-5767 
ATC, 236 Riverside Ave., Burlington, VT 


THE VERMONT CYNIC 
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tex, directed by tim hunter, 
screenplay by tim hunter and 
charlie haas; from the novel by 
se. hinton with matt dillon, jim 
meizier; meg Tilly; bill mckinney, 
and emilio estevez; score by pino 
donnagio 


By Jayne Kennedy 

Tex is a little movie with a 
big heart - so big that the film is 
top heavy. It’s a film loaded 
with humanity, detail, and melo- 
drama. The plot of Tex doesn’t 
twist, it cartwheels. 

With this film the Walt 
Disney studio intended to grow 
up and reach or recapture the 
audience it lost in the 1970’s. In 
Tex, though, Disney doesn’t 
grow up, it just goes through 
puberty. The studio has a lot at 
stake with Tex, but it’s a 
cowardly film, opting for ex- 
tremes and plot cliches when it 
should have been played closer 
to the chest. 

There is enough plot in Tex 
for six movies (or fifteen of the 
films Disney churned out in the 
70’s), and all of its untidy ends 
revolve around Tex and his older 
brother Mason. Motherless and 
with an unreliable, seldom seen 
father, Mason has taken on the 
responsibility of checking his 
reckless, immature, and slightly 
thick kid brother Tex, and the 


The Music of 
Ghita Orth 


BREAKAGE by Ghita Orth 


By Maggie Garb 
Unlike other poets who 
merely stand behind the 


podium, reading as if their 
presence were enough, Ghita 
Orth spoke on November 4 in 
John Dewey Lounge about her 
poetry, her life and herself. She 
was not just another esoteric 
poet. She was human, funny and 
interesting and her reading was 
different from any reading I’ve 
been to. 

_ Ghita Orth has taught writ- 
mg courses at the University of 
Vermont and has recently had 
her first book, The Music of 
What Happens, published. The 
story of how the book was 
Published (she entered a contest, 
won, and the prize was publica- 
tion of her book) should be 
Mspirational to any writer. 

_ The Music of What Happens 
4 tapestry woven of the 
threads of her life, and although 
death, whether it be of her 
ancestors or of her relatives, is 
the recurrent theme, her poetry 


Tings of life. As she says in the 

last lines of River Gods, Dublin, 

‘I take my chances with the 
god.” 

In The. Music of What 
Happens Ghita Orth describes 
her family, her travels, her 
childhood and her present life 

‘ough concrete description of 
l¢ incidents. In the first 
ry of the book the poems are 
.eath and the uncertainties it 
Jinn t Survivor. Then in 
rant, the second part, places 
events in foreign countries 
She ends this 
the image of an 
and the simple 
'e the writer receives from 


WAY 


isney’s 
Growing Pains 


plot starts rolling over the 
Oklahoma plains.’ What starts 
out as an effective character 
study however slowly twists into 
an improbable series of fractured 
and strangely moralistic scenes. 

Among the trials and tribu- 
lations Tex and Mason -have to 
face are: a chance at winning a 
big basketball scholarship, 
ulcers, drug dealers, psychotic 
hitch-hikers, teenage sex, the 
selling away of Tex’ beloved 
horse, a deep family secret, 
prison, and a gun shot wound. 
Somehow though, through the 
mechanical grind of the plot 
signs of life do surface. 

There is some amount of 
realism that makes Tex a worthy 
effort, despite its flaws. There is 
great attention given to the more 
subtle aspects of the story, in 
the interplay of Tex and Mason 
(well played by Matt Dillon and 
Jim Metzler), and in the use of 
effective Mid-West location 
shots. You see this attention in 
how people move, make com- 
promises, and speak, and though 
the plot snaps off-kilter a few 
times, the dialogue is consis- 
tently sharp and natural. This 
realism seeps out of the cracks — 
it’s in the snap shots, the empty 
refrigerator, the posters on the 
bedroom walls, the t-shirts, the 
stupid pranks, and the trips 


While corners of the 


were swollen with the plow's debris 
of dislocated snow, my landscape seemed 
intact enough, considering winter. 


Now the aftermath of 


Pinned by what still 


at impossible angles 
ierce the spring. 


that image. Comparisons of past 
and present, of childhood and 
adulthood and of mother and 
daughter, are the major themes 
of the third section of the book, 
My Own Curved Bones. In this 
way she weaves her way from a 
questioning of life to a search 
for answers and, finally, in the 
last lines of The Magic Triad 
concludes: “I would have you 
learn the intricate twinings/ of 
your tangled history./ that they 
may safely lead your way/ 
through any wood.” 

Orth’s poems are both 
reflective and descriptive. 
Throughout the reading Orth 
elaborated on her background 
and related the personal signifi- 
cance of individual poems. She 
said that Deliverances, a poem 
about the suicide of the Jews at 


IMI\ON Lg abt 


unburies shards of railroad ties 
silently splintered weeks before 

when the plow found rot-soft edges 
under the snow, and sliced them through. 


of drift and mound, damp 
black-marrowed shafts skew 


im DINAIN 8 
Burlington Square Mall 
100% Cotton heavyweight chamois shirts 


Regularly $22.00-$24.00 


to the shopping mall, 

Even when Tex is miscalcu- 
lated and Gerry built it still 
effects a mood. The characters 
are often either too complex or 
too shallow, but they are effec- 
tive as elements of melodrama, 
In the early part of the film 
there are several striking 
moments: Tex riding his horse, 
the two brothers fighting, and 
Tex. visiting a forttine teller 
in a scene that is slightly forced 
yet quite magical.- Adding 
greatly to.the atmosphere is a 
fine score by. Pino Donnagio, 
Donnagio scored Don’t Look 
Now as well as most of Brian 
DePalma’s latest films, and his 


‘sne-kers 
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BUDWEISER 


King of Beers 


Happy Hours 


sweet yet foreboding strains 
supply Tex with a stunning 4 to Fé 
echo. 


Tex is the first film of Tim 
Hunter, and he works around 
the formula of the plot quite 
well, building the edges and 
details of the film into some- 
thing more immediate and im- 
‘portant. In these edges lies 
the lost hope of Tex, hopefully 
they ll break through in Francis 
Ford Coppola’s soon-to-be- 
released The Outsiders, also set 
in Oklahoma and starring Matt 
Dillon, another “coming of age”’ 
film. If Tex loses out to this 
rising genre, at least it will have 
Started the race. @ 


36 Main Street, Winooski 655-9081 


A BETTER WAY 
TO LOOK 
AT THE WORLD 


CSI SOFT CONTACT LENS 


CSI soft contact lenses can help you look your best and 
see your best. They provide sharper vision. And oxygen 
actually passes through the CSI lens to help your eyes 
feel comfortable all day. 

Discover how much better you look and see with CSI 
soft contact lenses. Call for an appointment today. 


_FREE TRIAL FITTING — 
With Eye Examination 
Dr. Floyd M. Lapidow 


‘Dr. Reid L. Grayson 
Optometrists 
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drive 


a slow warming 


37 Lincoln St. 
Essex Junction 
878-5509 


Contact Lens Center 
230 Caliege St.,Burl. 
658-3330 


remains 


> 


SERIGRAPHY 


Specialized Screen Printing 


Massada, came from a visit to 
Massada. It was, she said, her 
attempt to understand the mass 
suicide, to understand how peo- 
ple had been able to kill their 


families and themselves, and 
how that question has been 
a part of her own life. The poem 
draws the picture of a woman 
holding her husband and child 
close to her in order to experi- 
ence life for one last night. 

Ghita Orth’s poetry reading 
was unique and inspirational, As 
she spoke of her poetry she 
sounded something like a philo- 
sopher discussing “‘meaning”’ and 
“life.” Instead she is a poet 
simply examining what she has 
zen and experienced. The Music 
of What Happens similarly leads 
its readers to examine the 
tapestry of theirown lives. © 


28 PLAINS ROAD 
JERICHO, VERMONT 05465 
899-299) 


Vermont's Most Complete Téam Supplier 


ONLY $11.90 
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the blasters, over there. slash records. 


On the basis of their debut album 
and live performances, the Blasters have 
gained a reputation as LA’s hottest 
nouvelle rockabilly band. In fact, their 
hard-boppin’ sound has led many critics 
to tout them as America’s next great 
group. 


With this in mind, the release of their 
latest disc Over There (on Slash records) 


seems puzzling. A six-song mini-album 
recorded live at the Venue in London, 
Over There must have sounded good on 
paper, but doesn’t shape up on vinyl. 
The only reason I can think any group 
would release a live album so early in 
their career would be to capture some- 
thing they haven’t shown on previous 
records. Unfortunately, Over There just 
doesn’t do it for the Blasters. For one 


thing their debut album was exciting and 
raw enough, and for another the sound! 
on this record is so shoddy it sabotages 
the whole effort. 

Side one looks like it’s going to be 
good, kicking off with Jerry Lee Lewis’ 
“High School Confidential,” but it ends 
up going nowhere. Side two fares a little 
better, but by the end of “Roll ’em 
Pete,” the album’s last and best song, it 
sounds like the group is just getting 
warmed up, 


Maybe the album would have been | 
better if the sound was sharper — the 
crowd certainly seems to be having a 
good time, so they must know something 
we don’t. Anyway, The Blasters could 
still turn out to be a hot band, but this 
disappointing record sure isn’t going to 
help their cause. 8 

Jim O'Donnell 


george harrison, all things must pass. 

Before I listened to this album I had 
a modicum of hope that it would be 
different than the other albums George 
Harrison has released in recent years. It 
wasn’t. I found it overproduced and 
vastly underconceived. Its heavily layerea 
vocals and sparingly used guitar-licks 
seem to harken back the successful and 
interesting All Things Must Pass album, 
on which they worked so well, but on 
Gone Troppo these effects seem trite and 
heavily cliched. 

The title for the album is about as 
fitting as you can get. It refers to a 
permanent vacation, and from the sound 
of this clunker, that’s just what Harrison 
is on. After 10 years his sound doesn’t 
hold water any more, The new innova- 
tions he makes use of are obviously 
tossed in to liven hopelessly dead tunes. 
isten to ‘Wake Up My Love;” its heavy, 


Doolins Specials 


ope th 
Pai Draft 504 


Styx. Not only does it not work for the 
song but it drags down the. whole album, ' 


weaving synthesizer gives the tune the 
sort of sound one would expect from a 
terminally mellow Toto or a geriatric 


taking with it tunes that might be other- 
wise considered passable like the title cut. 
But even the few songs that could work 
show no spark of creativity and leave the 
whole album with a hollow ring. Add to! 
this pseudo-spiritual lyrics and you've got 
one classic bad release. This is one album 
that isn’t pressed out of vinyl, it’s cut 
from cardboard, 

So if you get the urge to listen to 
some George Harrison, don’t go for this 
one. The only good thing I found about 
this dreadfully mellow disc is that it 
caused me to drag out his earlier All 
Things Must Pass album for yet another 


listen, oe 
Mark Cahill 
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Terre, Suzzy and Maggie Roche 
became a trio during the Christmas of 
1976 after organizing a group called 
“Carolling Carollers.” -From the time 
| they were young children growing up in 
New Jersey, the three sisters had been 
I singing, harmonizing and playing the 
guitar (all of them are self taught). 
In 1976, though, the Roches recorded 
their first album together, The Roaches, 
consisting of Irish folksongs and originals 
and produced by Robert Fripp. In 1980, 
| after touring this country and Europe, 
| they returned to produce their second 
album, entitled Nurds, with a new set of 


) producers, Unfortunately, this album was 


not as successful: the music was forced 
and vocals overemphasized. 
Now we hear from them again with 


their current album, Keep On Doing, on 
Warner Bros, records produced again by 
Robert Fripp. This album returns to their 


Maggie blend their voices naturally and 
produce a symphony with the accompani- 
ment of acoustic guitars. Each one sings 
with forceful clarity, yet, together they 
blend beautifully. 

Their music occasionally reminds me 


the roaches, keep on doing. warner brothers.” 


tough guy/ hear my love cry.” 


old style of simplicity. Suzzy, Terre and‘ 


» ‘picture. ® 
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of a high school glee club, though. But 
they carry their craft well beyond the 
child-like concerts for parents and reach 
others with their songs of love lost and 
won, depression and suicide. “Keep On 
Doing What You Do/Jerks on the Loose,” 
for instance, demonstrates their attitude 
towards suicide: ‘“‘Nobody around here 
knows what happened to you/no one wil] 
ask you to explain/you have your arn 
around a drastic measure/all of your 
efforts down the drain.” 

On the subject of love, they have 
contrasting ideas. In “Losing You,” for 
example, the Roches sing: “‘The night of 
shining armor doesn’t do any favors/make 
no mistake when mystiquing a make 
I’m/losin’ you choosin’ to.” But in “I Fell 
in Love,” a different, more hopeful idea 
is -expressed: ,“‘Such a fine young man/ 
catch me if you can/don’t be such a 


The songs on this album demonstrate 
the ability to express ideas and feelings 
over a variety of mature subjects. How- 
ever, the Roaches’ impact is sometimes 
undermined by their choirlike harmony 
which softens the blow of harsh reality 
and leaves us with perhaps too pretty a 
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Some stereos try to tempt you with 
gadgets and glitter. Not this one. 
There’s a much better reason to own 
our $499 system: it sounds 

more like live music than any 
competitive system. We know that's a 
Strong claim, and we don’t expect 

you to accept it without proof. For that, 
you'll need to come to Creative 
Sound and listen to the system. In the 
meantime, keep these things in 

mind. First, sound quality depends more 
upon loudspeakers than anything 

else, and this system has Boston 
Acoustics’ remarkable A-6Os. They're 


* MAIN STORE OFFICE, 


ge 


Look What 


just about the only speakers in their 
price range that produce the kind of 
coherent, three-dimensional 
sound field that sounds and feels like 
live music. Quality also depends on 
accurate electronics. The Harmon 
Kardon HK-35O/ receiver features the 
same sort of ultra-wideband 
electronics that distinguish H.K.’s top 
models. It also features twenty-five 
real watts per channel, which is more 
than most competitors. That makes 

for more dynamic range, which ts, well, 
dynamic. And finally, you cant 
expect to hear the subtleties of your 


haserricars RBG ty 


499 Buys! 


records unless the cartridge and 
tone-arm can track them properly. Our 
Cybernet semi-automatic turntable 
features a quality Audio-Technica car- 
tridge in a low-mass tonearm of 
advanced design. Together they 
track even badly warped records very 
well indeed. 


So, unless you're looking for gadgets 
and glitter, come listen to our $499 
system. Fair warning, though: once 
you've heard it, you'll want to 
buy it. 


@BARRE-MONTPELIER RD., formerly Chittenden Bank Building (802) 479-9400 


157 Pearl Street, Essex Junction, Vt. (802) 878-5368 © “IN THE MALL BETWEEN K-MART AND MARTINS”, South Burlington, Vt., (802) 658-3737 


Creative Sound 
harman/kardon-eBoston Acoustics-Cybernet. 
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The Boulder Society Tradition Lives On. 


By Gordon H. Jones 

“1 pledge to work for the greatest 
good of the University of Vermont, 
impartially and unselfishly, striving ever 
to raise the ideals and foster the tradi- 
tions of the student body... I undertake 
to support and uphold the ideals of the 
University of Vermont and to foster its 
traditions...”” So reads the “Boulder 
Pledge” which must be spoken by every 
prospective member of UVM’s Boulder 
Society. 

The campus Senior Society, estab- 
lished in 1905, has the distinction of 
being the nation’s oldest senior male 
honorary society. Its original function 
was to serve as the student’s voice in 
administrative decisions, as an advisory 
group working closely with the Univer- 
sity president. This role has diminished 
through the years, but the Boulder 
Society continues to foster the age-old 
traditions of UVM. 

Because the Boulder Society is 
self-funded and self-perpetuating, receiv- 
ing no funding or recognition from the 
Student Association, most UVM students 
know little about it. 

“Before my Junior year, I didn’t 
know what the Boulder Society was and 
even last year, after I was nominated, 
though I felt honored, I didn’t fully 
comprehend what the society stood for,” 
said Harry Eastman, a present member. 
“Now, when I walk past the Boulder I 
feel proud to be part of the tradition 
at UVM that is represented by it and the 
Society.” : 

Leadership potential is the key asset 
of a Boulder member. New. Boulder 
members are nominated by old members 
in the Spring and chosen mostly on the 
basis of an application to the members. 
Students in positions of leadership are the 
most likely to be selected and this year’s 
society includes the S.A. President, the 
Senior Class President, captains of athle- 
tic teams and a Cynic editor. 

‘“‘We’ve always been a diverse group. 
Members have come from each of the 
school’s major organizations,” said Jack 
Raslowsky, this year’s Boulder President. 
Also represented in past. or present ranks 
of Boulders have been S.A. Senators, 
Fraternity and Greek Council heads, 
and chief organizers for the Kake Walk, 
Oktoberfest and Winterfest activities. 

Only Senior males can be Boulder 
Society members but UVM women have a 
similar organization called the Towerr 
Society. Unlike fraternities whose mem- 
bership is only partly depleted by gradua- 
tion, the Boulder Society has a new and 
separate membership from year to year. 
Only for the brief time at the end of the 


year, when the new Boulders are chosen, 
do the members who are passing the 
mantle interact with those they are 
handing the tradition on to, The one 
exception is the Boulder breakfast that is 
held every June during Alumni Weekend 
when both current members and their 
predecessors meet, 

“It’s a great chance to meet the older 
alumni,” said Raslowsky “It also keeps a 
little continuity going in the society.” 
Raslowsky added that some of UVM’s 
strongest supporting alumni are past 
Boulders, most of whom are still active in 
leadership roles either as administrators 
or professionals, 

The Boulder Society was started by 
the editor of the Cynic and the captain of 
the football team in 


their overt effort to work with the 
president and administration, the Society 
also discreetly took it upon themselves to 
serve as protectors of the UVM Boulder. 
By 1905 the boulder had spent 50 
years in front of Old Mill, and had 
become a central part of campus lore. 
Shortly before the start of the 
society, UVM President Buckham had 
used the Boulder as a central theme in 
one of his campus speeches. Buckham 
said the University should strive to 
mold each student in the tradition of the 
rock — solid, well-rounded and polished... 
Today’s Society works closely with 
the office of the Dean of Student Affairs, 
Dean Miser. He serves as the Society’s 
faculty advisor as well as an Honorary 


1905. Besides | Boulder. “He’s very popular among the 


Jenny O'Hara 


Boulder Society members Mark Davis, Jack Raslonsky and Harry Eastman. 


The History of Our Roving Rock 


By Gordon H. Jones 


members,” said Raslowsky “We ¢ 
enough about him...” 

Today the Boulder Society ; ... 
and well, currently 12:men “eae alive 
now we’re working with President Co 
to bring back some of UVM’s tra 
that have faded,” said Raslowsky, 

The Boulders were instrumenta] in 

reviving Convocation, the schoo] Openin 
ceremony which had died out tet yaae 
ago. This year it was held in front of the 
library with a good faculty turn-out but a 
very low student turn-out. 
“We also started a student leadership 
banquet to recognize those Students 
doing the thankless jobs, especially the 
freshmen and sophomores, We’re trying 
to give them some of the support anq 
recognition they deserve for their work 
around campus,” said Raslowsky The 
Boulders worked with the Towerr Society 
to bring off the first of these banquets 
last Spring, and another is planned for 
this year. 

One Boulder event which has never 
died out is Senior Day. All graduating 
students and their families are invited the 
day before the official commence. 
ment ceremonies to an informal meal on 
the green and to observe the robing of the 
Ira Allen statue. In the past barbecues 
had been held, but last year a light 
brunch was served with local guitarist Jon 
Gailmor and a guest speaker for entertain- 
ment. This spring the Society hopes to 
have a nationally prominent figure 
speaking. 

The Ira Allen robing tradition dates 
back more than 50 years, and has been 
upheld through time. Several of the 
robings were done by the school’s custo- 
dial crew for lack of any motivated 


an’t say 


ditions 


_ Students. In the early 1970s the Boulders 


assumed charge of the tradition and have 
kept it up since. 

To raise money for these and other 
functions of the Society, the Boulders 


have done such things as sell brooms for 
the winter broomball tournament. In the 
works now is a larger scale venture 
planned for next semester to bring an 
evening’s entertainment to the city of 
Burlington. 

This year’s membership has also 
undertaken a massive effort to solicit 
folklore, personal remembrances and any 
history surrounding the Society and its 
symbol, the Boulder. 

This information, 
compiled by Harry Eastman, Jay Hum- 
phrey, Mark Davis and Bob Seelig, will be 
coupled with an updated directory of 
past Boulders and sent to each member of 


the alumni. 


4 


which is being ~ 


UYVM’s Boulder was found 
in its natural spherical shape in 
1847 during railroad construc- 
tion at West Hartford, Vermont. 
The Central Vermont Railroad 
was building its way through the 
area and the rock was found ina 
17-foot pothole under tons of 
granite. The 200-pound boulder 
is either granite itself or schist. 

Nearby Dartmouth wanted 
to haul the Boulder to Hanover, 
but the railroad’s president, 
ex-Governor of Vermont Paine, 


personally saw to it that UVM! 


was given the rights to the find. 

And so, in the first of its 
many famous travels, the Boul- 
der was carted across Vermont 
up to Burlington. 

It was deposited in front of 
Old Mill, where it sits today, 
Originally it rested on the 
ground itself, or occasionally on 
a modest platform. The present 
permanent pedestal was built in 
1947. For about 50 years the 


rock patiently rested from the’ 
until onel 


long trip upstate, 
(ateful night, tradition places it 


2 


at Halloween, 1894, the Boulder 
acted out its long-latent wander- 
lust and was discovered the next 
morning behind a dorm, some 
distance from Old MilL 

The faculty waited for the 
rock to roll back to where it 
belonged, but when it didn’t 
they took it upon themselves to 
replace it. 

The following few years 
were years of great freedom for 
the Boulder. Each fall, about 
Halloween time, it would travel 
to a new site on campus and 
wait for the faculty to retrieve it 
once again. 

The administration, skepti- 
cal of any notions of spontane- 
ous animation, suspected the 
school’s frosh of chaperoning 
the yearly tours of the Boulder, 
In 1900 an edict was passed 
down saying that anyone caught 
persuading the rock to go on any 
midnight jaunts around campus 
would be subject to immediate 
expulsion. This announcement 
may have frightened off any of 


those who saw Boulder-rolling as 


a harmless lark, and nothing 
more, but for the turn-of-the- 
century Blutarskis, the warning 
made the stunt all the more 
appealing and the tradition 
rolled on. The stakes were 
raised, but so were the rewards. 

The Boulder became linked 


with football. Pep rallies were 


held around it. Norwich, Middle- 
bury and Dartmouth would 
paint the Boulder before games. 
They had found that the quick- 
est way to a UVM. student’s 
heart is through his Boulder, and 
they did their best to deflate 
school spirit by defacing the 
school symbol, The paint never 
stayed on long; what the fresh- 
men couldn’t scrape off was 
sandblasted away, 

An unconfirmed story has 
the Boulder being taken down- 
town one October night in 1947, 
Whether or not this was the 
stunt that prompted the admin- 
istration to action is not known, 
but soon afterwards work was 
begun to permanently secure the 
Boulder to its present pedestal 


by using a length of 1% inch lead 
pipe. The project was all but 
completed when the workmen 
quit for the day. The Boulder, 
still unattached, was left to 
contemplate the idea of spend- 
ing eternity impaled on a piece 
of lead pipe, That was when a 
suspicious auto backed up to the 
Boulder and those inside lifted 
the unresisting Boulder in the 
trunk, 

It is not certain if the 
Boulder realized that these were 
not UVM students who were 
taking it this time, Perhaps it 
wanted to go to another school 
anyway, a school that did not 
place its symbols on lengths of 
lead pipe. Perhaps it wanted to 
try a car ride — it had ridden by 
horse and wagon coming up 
from West Hartford. Whatever 
its reasons, the Boulder, as 
always, stayed silent when a 
passing UVM student asked the 
kidnappers what they were 
doing. 

“We're taking it to be 
fixed,” was the reply given and 
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‘merit a letter from UVM’s Dean 


the student was satisfied. 

Soon nasty letters mention- 
ing stone crushers and prison 
rock piles began arriving at the 
administration offices of UVM. 
The campus became more and 
more concerned about the 
whereabouts of the Boulder as 
the days went by. Soon, enough 
evidence had accumulated to 


of Students, Jack Millis, t 
Middlebury’s Dean Stratton. The 
letter was simple and restrained, 
but to the point, Millis exhorted 
Stratton to locate the _rock 
before the prank escalated t© 
violent proportions, Rumor ha 
it that Middlebury was holding 
the Boulder until the upcoming 
football game with UVM, 4 
they were going to roll the 
captured stone out onto 

field at half-time, Dean Stratton 
located the Boulder after check: 
ing on a few leads, end it 
returned to UVM. 4 \dlebury 
still had the last laugh though 
they shut out the Catamounts, 
19-0. . 
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By Shannon Floyd - 

To most of us the term 
Environmental Studies refers to 
a single discipline studying the 
urgent issues we face every day 
involving Our surroundings. But 
for Carl Reidel, UVM’s Director 
of Environmental Studies, the 
term encompasses a much 
broader subject. Instead of segre- 
gating the issues of natural 
resources, acid rain, pollution, 
chemical wastes etc., he sees 
Environmental Studies as a 
thought perspective affecting all 
other fields of study — a new 
pattern of general education 
resulting in the awareness of 
global environmental problems 
in all professions. 

Reidel gears his programs 
towards this environmental per- 
spective. He believes effective 
application in the community 
will come from professionals 
working with a background 
in the environment and _ its 
relationship to human civiliza- 


~ Protessionals 


Sheilah Crowley 


tion. 
Reidel was appointed Direc- 
tor of UVM’s Environmental 


Program in 1972. Previously 
Reidel worked at Williams 
College as Assistant Director for 
their Center of Environmental 
Studies, and as an instructor of 
Forestry at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Throughout his career Rei- 
del has presented and published 
an impressive number of aca- 
demic works on various environ- 
mental topics. Among the many 
honors he has received are the 
Charles Bullard Research Fellow- 
ship from Harvard University, 
and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Outstanding Perfor- 
mance Award. Reidel’s -most 
recent project is the editing of a 
book entitled New England 
Prospects. This document brings 
together the works of seven 
scholars addressing the future of 
human and natural resources in 
New England. Reidel’s opening 


© Carl Reidel: Training 
= Environmental 


essay stresses the need to “Think 
global and act locally.” 

During his years at UVM, 
Reidel has been actively involved 
with students. He teaches severa’ 
courses, one of which is Environ 
mental Studies 1, which empha 
sizes a general understanding oi 
an environmental perspective. 
Reidel feels this course is one of 
his most important  dutie; 
because it brings a large numbe) 
of UVM students in contact with 
environmental theory. He is also 
involved as campus advisor to 
the Environmental club in the 
Slade Hall program, 

The Environmental Studies 
Program. offers a Coordinate 
Major Program which allows 
students to combine an acade- 
mic interest in any University 
major with certain core courses 
offered by. the Environmental 
Program. By allowing this, Rei- 
del said, students can learn to 
appreciate the connection 
between diverse fields and 


environmental awareness, Reidel . 


described the Environmental 
Program as a “Broker” which 
allows students to work in a 
variety of occupations with an 
environmental outlook. Student 
volunteers work in the commu- 
nity, political campaigns, and 
conservationist organizations, 
following their own interests and 
adding an environmental per- 
spective. 

There is also a Major for 
those who want to specialize in 
the Environmental Studies field. 
It is built on a core program and 
individualized requirements, due 
to the wide range of environ- 
mental topics. Reidel points out 
that many graduates from 
Environmental Studies are going 
on to study law, conservation, 
teaching, and politics. They’re 
becoming professionals with 
environmental outlooks. 

Reidel would like to see a 
change in the idea that college is 
just a training place for a career. 
He emphasizes that involvement 
in extra-curricular activities on 


contd on page 25 


Frankly Speaking———___— 
Pularcheckology 


By Frank Pularcheck 

1 am one who appreciates 
abbreviations. They are con- 
yeniences that clarify and simpli- 
fy. Could you imagine having to 
write etcetera every time? Or 
Doctor? Or Mister? And how 
does one spell Mrs. or Ms. in 

unabridged forms? 

‘ The above are useful abbre- 
viations, and I like them, There 
me, however, abbreviations 
which I dislike, The specious 
abuse to which I refer here 
8 the Collegiate abbreviation. 
Ask friends what courses they 
are taking, and they are likely to 
bive a strange list of non-sensical 
abridgements: econ, bio, geo, 

» Poli sci, enviro, psych, 
Phys ed, soc, ag ec, anthro, etc., 
~+ L get more confused when 
People tell me they are taking 


eng, or hist. What do these terms 
mean? 


Take, for example, bio, In 


r ‘ing life. 3; bio is a prefix mean- 


Pr 


| gm majors are life 
Or ey only major in 
é et four years — pretty short 

ple Her sense, bio is an 


eviation, What does it 


a 


< -_ 


abbreviate? Biography? Biology? 
Bio Chemistry? Does it or 
doesn’t it, only the abbreviator 
knows. 


Chem is another troubling 
example. Chem comes from the 
Greek word chemeia, which 
refers to alchemy, Alchemy was 
a medical attempt to change 
base metals like iron into gold, I 
have always been one for nos- 
talgia, but holding on to a 
thirteenth century practice 
which has since been proven 
charlatanry seems to have no 
purpose. Besides, look at the 
people who have been able to 
change objects into gold, Every- 
thing Midas touched turned to 
gold, but was he happy? And 
what about Goldfinger? He was 
not a very nice man. Thank God 
for James Bond, 

Poli Sci bothers me as well, 
Why does Polly sigh? Does Paul 
sigh? I sigh, but I know why, Do 
you? 

What is a phys. ed major? 
Phys is an abbreviation for 
physical, physician, and Physics. 
Who is Ed? I know a guy named 
Eddie Pignatello, My friends and 
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I call him Ed for short, but he is 
no physician, he does not study 
Physics, and he is as tame as a 
dead goldfish, 

Ag ec is what one does after 
too many beers. It is not some- 
thing to study. Psych is for a 
hockey game, soc for a sorority, 
That is the problem of Collegiate 
abbreviations. Instead of clarify- 
ing, they confuse. They are an 
over-extension of a useful writ- 
ing tool that leaves a reader or 
listener with many options of 
interpretation. 

Twentieth century Luddites 
blame the computer for this 
abuse — Everything has to be 
put into four letters in order to 
be programmable. However, | 
think the problem lies in the 
illusion of busyness. We pretend 
we are too busy studying the 
course to have time to pro- 
nounce it. 

So the next time you are 
reviewing your course schedule 
with a friend, spare him the 
bombardment of abbreviations. 
Pronounce the whole word, 
because the ology at the end of 
word is what courses are all 
about, e 
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Gourmet Italian Food 


ZUPPA - SOUP The finest in homemade 
Italian soups. 
DELI The finest in meats and when 
served on our freshly baked crusty 
bread is a treat to behold. 
BAKERY. Some of the finest pastry ever eaten. 
PASTA Homemade pasta and sauce served 
Thurs.-Sat. 5-9pm 


P.S. We are open Sundays. 
Try us. Ci Vediamo 
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Lost Tango 
Huahualenange 


'Wed.Nov 17—7:50 p.m. 
Flynn Theatre 


Tickets $4.75 & $6.75 © 
At Flynn Theatre Box Office & 
UVM Campus Ticket Store 
Sponsored by Mayor’s Council on the Arts 


Political Satire at its best 
A musical tragicomedy about: 


life in El Salvador today. 

Tickets $4.50 & $6.50 Advance 
at Buch Spieler, Montpelier; Bailey's, Burlington; 
Capitol Stationers, Barre; & Soup's On, Waterbury 
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Join the thousands of students who have earned college 
credits studying abroad in CCIS programs. 


LOW COST QUALITY PROGRAMS 
FINANCIAL AID AVAILABLE 


ENGLAND ISRAEL IRELAND GHANA SPAIN ITALY 
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SPRING SEMESTER IN DUBLIN 


INSTITUTE FOR IRISH STUDIES 
12- 15 CREDITS 


SUMMER PROGRAMS AT TRINITY COLLEGE 
DUBLIN 


Dr. John J. McLean 

Mohegan Community College 
Norwich, CT 06360 

886-1931 X243 
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COLLEGE CONSORTIUM FOR INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES 
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Spend your spring semester 
in the wilderness. 


Attend the National Outdoor Leadership 
School. You'll learn the most comprehensive 
range of wilderness skills while you earn college 
it. 
- Your classroom will be Wyoming’s rugged 
nd River Mountain Range and the red- 
canyons of Utah. You'll spend 344 
in the wilderness learning caving, 
vigation, rock climbing, cross- 
ninimum impact camping and 


ing dimension to your 
Send ae soupon for 


Prices effective through Nov. 13 
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Boots 


@ 6” silicone-treated water 
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@® New UN-LUG unit sole/heel. 

@ Soft cellulose insole. Ou shank. 
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Featuring: 

e All airlines including People Express 
@ AMTRAK and Eurail 

® Winter charters to the Caribbean 

® European Ski Vacations 

® Money-saving cruises from Miami 

® And much, much more... 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 
FOR YOUR HOLIDAY TRAVEL. 
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By Sue Thatcher 
If I hear the words totally 
awesome, psyched, intense, or 
most excellent one more time, I 
am going to clobber someone 


with Roget’s Thesaurus. 
Repeatedly. 
People of America, and 


particularly the 25 and under ™ 


age group, it might interest you 
to know that the English lan- 
guage contains some 400,000 
words (according to George 
Carlin, anyway). Now I don’t 
know what the exact breakdown 
of verbs, nouns, etc. is, but I’d 
be willing to bet a pint of Ben 


and Jerry’s Chocolate Fudge ice 


cream that there are about 
75,000 to 100,000 adjectives. 
OK, can someone tell me why 
then that seemingly very few 
people at this university~ can 
describe anything that’s good 
with a word other than ‘‘awe- 
some,” 

I hold Moon Unit (the name 
says it all) Zappa and her Valley 
Girls record responsible, And let 
us not forget those charming 
advertisements for the movie 
Fast Times at Ridgemont High 
which say, through the charac- 
ters and as a slogan, ‘““Awesome, 
totally awesome.” Qne would 
come to the conclusion that 
every adjective in the English 
language had been obliterated 
except for “awesome” ever since 
May of this year. 

Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary defines the word (I 
refuse to use it more than 
absolutely necessary) as follows: 
1) expressive of awe; 2) inspiring 
awe. Now, I can see using this 
word to describe something like 
Mt. Everest, or a_ particularly 
colorful sunset over Lake Cham- 
plain, or even something as 
massive and weighty as Mean Joe 
Greene. But I hardly think the 
word applies to things like 
Chemistry exams, lunch at 
Waterman, or Bo Derek (Robert 
Redford smiling at me, maybe, 
but not Bo), The overkill has 
devalued the word to the point 
where it sounds like the speaker 
played hockey when vocabulary 
was being taught, and went to 
see Fast Times at Ridgemont 
High instead. 

Speaking as an 
major, correction, a Secondary 
Education English major (the 
double whammy) and, yes, even 
a cynical observer of humans, | 
find it appalling that a group of 
people (read “college students’’) 
would) dump approximately 
99,999 words just to sound like 
some adolescent  bean-brain 
whose father happens to be a 
rock star, OK, granted that up to 
a point it was funny to do Moon 
Unit/Valley Girl impressions, 
but the joke’s over and my ears 
are threatening to join the NFL 
Players if I don’t find some sort 
of variety for them, 

It is a matter of some 
concern to me that words tend 
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to be very trendy and only lose 
their popularity when something 
new comes down the pike, or 
out of the radio, as the case may 
be. Those people who can 
manipulate words with any 


amount of dexterity have power, 
be it political, legal, or even 


sexual (how to get partner to do- 


- things your way — sweet talk). 


Those people who can’t,-or more 
correctly don’t bother, end up 
being manipulated because they 
can’t think beyond (eek) awe- - 
some, Mark Anthony, in his 
oratory over the body of Julius 
Caesar (you know, “Friends, 
Romans, countrymen,” and so 
forth) was able to incite the 
citizens of Rome to mutiny 
through words alone. And I’m 
tellin’ you right now, gang, he 


did not once use the word 
awesome. 
Furthermore, I don’t care 


how long someone’s been study- 
ing, or what his alleged [IQ is, if 
he can’t demonstrate flexibility 
and variety (of words) in his 
communications, spoken or writ- 
ten, I am not going to take him 
very seriously, and probably 
there are more than a few others 
(potential employers?) who feel 
the same, 

Now, you the reader (if I 
have any) are probably saying to 
yourself: ‘‘Sure, she’s an English 
major. They’ve got it knocked.” 


Well, Mother told me never to 
criticize without offering an 
alternative. For a short term 


solution, if you’ve been down in 
the Valley too long to remember 
any alternatives, here’s a partial 
list of synonyms for THAT 
WORD: Fantastic, marvelous, 
great, groovy (remember that 
one?), terrific, superb, the best, 
naffostical (so I made one up. 
No one said you couldn’t), and 
finally, this one is from The 
Hitchhiker’s Guide to the 
Galaxy and I like it too much 
to see it become another “awe- 
some” — hoopy. 

My esteemed readers, I urge 
you to play with dictionaries 
and thesauruses more often than 
when you have a paper due in 3 
hours. Yes, I said, “play.” Think 
of a word and look it up, Con- 
trary to the popular belief 
(among my friends) I did not eat 
an Oxford English Dictionary 3% 


a baby, I merely played with 
dictionaries. Do crossword 
puzzles, write a letter to your 


mother and father, saying, Boe 
Parents, Please send money” 
as many different ways as Re 
can, Or better yet, tell someone 
how much you care for them in 
ten different ways. Be original, 
start your own fad. ; 
Play with dictionaries, 
develop a wider vocabulary, and 
cuff anyone who uses awe ~ ft 
mean anything other than inspi- 
ing awe. Think before you 
speak. The language you save 
may be your own, 
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campus Of in the community, is , 
as important as grades, lectures | 


and tests. He teaches that a 
yaluable aspect of education is 
the non-academic opportunities 
that a college offers and that 
participation in personal inter- 
ests brings more enthusiasm and 
enjoyment to one’s life. Connec- 
ted with this ideal is the desire 
for increased interaction 
between the students and 
faculty of UVM. By working 
together, Reidel believes, stu- 
dents and faculty can learn to 
appreciate each other while 
experimenting in new fields. 

Reidel remains at UVM by 
choice. “Perhaps it’s because I 
am convinced that we here in 
Vermont have a unique oppor- 
tunity — that we have something 
special going for us, The com- 
bination of the beautiful 
environment and the variety of 
people working and living here 
give this university special poten- 
tial.” 

For Reidel, the most press- 
ing epvironmental issue in 
today’s world is the need to 
spread knowledge about the 
environment throughout society. 
He sees the unsuccessful 
attempts to work with today’s 
problems as caused by “our 
failure to understand that an 
environmental perspective must 
inform our decisions in every 
realm in the solution of political, 
economic, technological, and 
social problems.” 

He recognizes the avid inter- 
est of the American people in 
environmental problems, yet 
believes there will be no im- 
provements until this interest 
affects key decisions in political, 
economic, and social realms. 
“You can’t solve’ -specific 
environmental problems separ- 
ately. The environment touches 
évery aspect of human existence; 
its influence is in every field. 
Pin-pointing symptoms is not 
the answer.” Instead, Reidel 
believes a general change in 
attitudes and comprehension of 
the environment will be the 
most successful approach. Only 
after this fundamental realiza- 
tion occurs, says Reidel, can 
people move on to begin chang- 
ing the practices which are 


causing today’s environmental 
crisis. e 


CORRECTION: 


The Living Learning Program 
Fair, scheduled for Friday, 
N/l2, has been cancelled, 
The fair will be rescheduled 
for second semester. 


Ahhhsome! 
Grand Opening 


Taste. Truly 
Ahhhsome! 


waxless ski at 1979's package price, $105. 


That's a great package at a great price. 
Let us wrap one up for you! 


(Similar savings on waxable and 
racing packages available. ) 


The Cross Country Source 


85 Main Street, Burlington 658-3313 


Molson Golden. That's t taste. ; 


The finest ale brewed and bottled in Canada. Imported by Martlet Importing Co., Inc., Great Neck, N.Y. © 1982. 


The Ski Rack presents the Rossignol Antelope - 
X-C ski package at a 1979 price:$105 complete. 


Open your package with the Rossignol Antelope 


Now find Alpina Sarna Boots, Exel Fiberglass Poles, 
Rottefella Bindings, all mounted at no extra charge. 


% free day pass at Stark Farm Touring Center included 
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RANDOM NOTES: 


China Slideshow | ¥"°", ° 


UVM Professor of History 
Peter Seybolt will present slides 
and answer questions about his 3 
recent trips to the People’s 
Republic of China on Thursday, | js 


historic 
England and France, 
fifth consecutive year, the Uni- 


ted States 


seeking applicants for its 

_ November 18, 7:30 p.m. in L/L | summer volunteer projects 
115 Commons, This event is | abroad. The work camps offer a 
sponsored by the International unique living situation in a 
Club, The Cultural Connection, foreign country as well as 


and the Chinese Studies Pro- experience in conservation and 


gram. preservation, 
VIA Raffle. For information and appli- 
VI . |cation forms, write to 
A (UVM Volunteers in US/ICOMOS, 1600 H Street, 


Action) is having a raffle as a 
fund-raiser. The 10 prizes consist 
of dinners for two at several fine 
restaurants in Burlington, a. 
backpack, brownie specials, 
potato-skins... and as a grand 
prize a BSR RX-300 30 watt 
AM, FM Digital Receiver, turn- 
table, and speakers. 

Tickets will be sold at 
Billings, Wed. Nov. 17th and at 
the VIA office (lower level of Ira 
Allen Chapel), every day until 
the drawing held there at noon, 
Friday, Nov. 19th. 


Conservation Camps 
Attention young adults, 
ages 17 to 23: Nature/Historic 
Conservation Camps in England 
and France, Summer 1983. | 
During July and August 1982, 


N.W., Washington, D.C, 20006, 
Tel: (202) 673-4093, 


Invest in a Friend 


If you have a few hours per 
week to spare, then the Big 
Brother Program is looking for 
you, For more information, visit 
the Volunteers in Action office 
in Ira Allen Chapel between 
12:00 and 4:00, Monday thru 
Friday. (x2597). 


Women’s Hockey 


interested 


young Americans will have the | come to a practice. Monday- 

opportunity of working with | Thursday, 6:45 p.m. Or contact 

students from other countries on | Derdra Morris, 893-7021 or 
a| 656-4485. 


aes ees Beales at 


felemarking Skis - Fischer Europa 99 
skis, 3 prong bindings, Asolo Sport 
boots. All new, $200. Call Jim after 
6:00 at 658-0685. 


Free % hr. massage gift certificate 
with purchase of Sugarbush North 
Season Pass, $130 for 7 days/week. 
Kenn, 863-5976 (before 12 please), 
YMCA (eves.) 862-2970. 

: T-Shirts professionally screen 
2600 ft. vertical, base and midmoun-- = printed. For dorms, sororities, 
ain lodges, NASTAR. Special Price = fraternities, parties, etc. First quali- 
passes $126. Steve, 656-3894. = ty, excellent reputation. Sweats, 
: shorts, jerseys and many others 
available. T.S. Designs, Inc, Student 
Rep. 864-0935. 


FOR SALE 


¢ Business Equipment: Xerox 820 com- 
puter. Display, keyboard, letter 
uality printer, dual 8 in. disk drive. 
rand new. $4500 or B.O. 878-2195 


Se a ore er ae a 


RS 


Ski Reduced Rates! Sugarbush North 


caters to collegians. Features: 4 lifts, 


Superbrau is here. Brew your own 
beer and enjoy the highest quality 
European taste at the lowest price 
ossible. Experience it! Dist. by 
Spectral Enterprises. Call 864-0935 
or more info. 


Silence for sale: Noise a problem? 
Our polymerfoam Ear Plugs expand 
© custom fit your ear canal and pro- 
2, peel oe results. Call Bruce or 


Europe: Babysitting for $. Benefits: 
rm/bd, salary, time for travel and 
study. Information on Switzerland 
and 12 other countries. Send $10 
cash/check to: C. Steinbrucahel, PO 


CAREER CORNER 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following employers must have a 
credential file set up and must submit a resume, in person, to the Center 
for Career Development from NOVEMBER 15-18: 


U.S. Army Material Development and Readiness Command 


U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 


ANNOUNCEMENT: All Seniors interested in a career with Manufac- 
turer's Hanover Trust in New York City, please submit a resume to the 
Center for Career Development from November 15-24. We well for- 
ward your resumes, and they in turn will contact you directly if they 
decide to interview you. 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following HOSPITAL must sign up at 
the Center for Career Development from NOVEMBER 15-17: 


sites in 
For the 


Committee of the 
International Council on Monu- 
ments and Sites (US/ICOMOS) 


Attention female students 
in playing Woman’s 
Ice Hockey. Both experienced 
and beginners are welcomed to 
participate in this club sport. If 
you are interested or just curious, 
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SERVICES 


= Call Sue - 862-4551. 7 days/week. 
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Annette: 


HELP WANTED 


ESOS 


Peete ecco 


; 2 Goodhart. 


Rent-a-Santa Suit 


A Santa Claus suit, size 
large, is available for holiday 
parties on a rental basis from 
Fletcher Free Library. The fee is 
$10.00 plus a deposit of $5,00 
which will be refunded if the 
suit is returned in good condi- 
tion, Suits may be rentgd for a 
24-hour period. Please make 
reservations with the Children’s 
Librarian at 863-3403. 


Spring Registration 


Winter Registration at Main 
Street Dance Theatre for the 
next 10-week session, now thru 
November 15th. 175 College St., 
Burlington, open 9:30 a.m. to 9 
p.m. For more info: 862-9163. 


Skiing Legends 

Legends of American Skiing 
(1849-1940), a feature motion 
picture, will have its Vermont 
premiere at the Radisson’s Green 
Mtn. Ballroom on Friday, Nov. 
12 at 8 p.m. $4 donation. This 
film was funded by Vermont 
Council on the Humanities. 


Mozart Lecture 

Professor H. C. Robbins 
Landon will lecture on The 
Church Music of Mozart Tues- 
day, November 16, at 4:00 p.m. 
in the Music Bldg. Recital 


u : 
a Prof, Robbins Landon is 
editor of the formidable, com- 


plete editions of Haydn and 


‘lassifieds. classifieds-cla 


* Earn Summer in Europe or cash. 
: Nat'l travel co. seeks reps to sell 
travel on campus. Reply to Campus 
Travel, P.O. Box 11387, St. Louis, 
Mo. 63105. 

Overseas Jobs - Summer/year 
round. Europe, S. Amer., Australia, 
Asia. All Fields. $500-$1200 mon- 
thly. Sightseeing. Free info. Write 
IJC Box 52-VT, Corona Del Mar, 
CA 92625. 


Solana 


NEO EEOC 


People interested in joining a : 
Python-style, improvisational- ; 
satiric performance group call Paul : 
at 658-5469 for info. : 
Excellent Typing, IBM, 11 years ex- : 
perience. Free copy editing, every 
page guaranteed perfect! Term : 
Papers, Manuscripts, Theses, : 
Medical, Legal, Resumes, Cor- : 
respondence, Rush Jobs. Margaret : 

Downtown Burlington, : 


Grand Opening 


= who have been trained to apply the 
: laws and regulations governing con- 
: sumer transactions. Interested in this 


= Close to UVM. 


* The You-Mess-It-We-Clean-It Com- 
=: pany will clean your room, apart- 


| Karen Fondacaro, 656-2680. Con- 


Mozart works; he _ has 


written 


Robbins Landon is 


lecturer 


ture, 
fascinating 


numerous 
The public is cordially invite 
without charge. 


Open Mike Benefit! 


The Cellar Door Coffee- 


house is having an open mike 
benefit for Oxfam, Thursday, 
Nov, 18, 9:00 at Slade Hall 
(Redstone). Come on_ over, 
break the fast and hear some 
great music! 75 cents donation 
— all money will go towards 
Oxfam’s self-help projects in less 
developed nations, Call 656- 
4228 for more info, or to sign 
up to play. 


ROTC Scholarships 


The Army ROTC Program 
offers a variety of scholarships 
for students enrolled in good 
standing in a four-year degree 
program, Applications for these 
scholarships should be made to 
the Department of Military 
Studies. For more information 
contact Captain Dennis Bruner, 
601 Main St., x2966. The 
deadline for scholarship applica- 
tions for the 83-84 school year is 
Dec 1. 


ee ee 
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# 1,000 requests” for advice per 
month are received by the Consumer 
Assistance Program! These requests 
are handled by Comsumer Advisors 


internship? Contacg Ctr. for Service : 
Learning, 41 S. Prospect, 656-2062. 


Typing, Typing, etc. Over 2000 years 
experience!! Term _ papers, 
manuscripts, etc., rush jobs tool! 


ment or house fora very clean price. 
Call Sophy, 864-7139. 

Do you eat and deliberately vomit 
afterwards? UVM Psychology Dept. 
research study is offering free treat- 
ment for Bulmia Nervosa. Call 


INTERNS SERIE 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


following positions: 


» Assistant to The Mayor's Office 


v After School Program Aide 
Researcher of Deeds 


For Further information contact: 
A Center for Service Learning 
at 656-2062 or 


also 
extensively on Beet- 
hoven and the Viennese period. 
A scholar of international sta- 


and wil 
illustrate his presentation with 
recorded examples, 


ee 


ssifieds. class! 


SWM, 6 ft. 3 in. 240 Ibs, not playing _ 
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The City of Burlington is currently 
seeking motivated interns for the 


~ Community Development Intern 


~ Communications Coordinator for 
Youth 


Virginia Winn - City Hall - 862-1377 


SA Legislative Day 


The Student 
will be sponsoring 
annual ___ Legislative 
December 6. The day nae the 
students of the University t, 
meet with the individuals ae 
represent them in Montpelier 
Legislative Day allows legislators 
from all over the state to 
students and become more 
liar with the Universit 
Vermont. 

The S.A. is planning many 
exhibits and presentations but is 
in need of many students to host 
the Legislators for the day. The 
time commitment is small] but 
the rewards are large. If you are 
interested in hosting a State 
Legislator more information is 
available in the S.A, Office 
(x2053) or at the informationa} 
seminar on Nov. 17 at 7:00 ; in 
North Lounge, Billings, 


Meditation 


*’The Transcendental Medj- 
tation program: a systematic 
program for the development of 
the full potential of. the indiyj- 
dual.” Monday, November 15, 
noon, Seminar room, Bailey- 
Howe Library. And Wednesday, 
Nov. 17, 7 p.m., Room A131, 
Living/ Learning Center. Infor. 
mation: 864-0894, 


Association 
neath 


Meet 
fami. 
beer 


Attention Communication or English ” 
Majors! The Church Street Center 7 
needs a Publicity Coordinator. A 7 
great opportunity to use your 
academic skills in a real setting. In- 
terested in this internship? Contact: 
Ctr. for Service Learning, 41 S. Pro- | 
spect, 656-2062. 


PERSONAL 


with full deck, likes to dance, fight, © 
Rolling Stones, faded blue Levis, © 
majoring in partying: I love you! % 
Signed, a Bitchin’ Babe. 
To the Glenn’s, You're passing up © 
great things — The Blondes. © 
They say a boy becomes a man, when | 
he turns twenty-one. But we know a © 
woman, who ain't no sun of a gun 
She’s Italian and now she’s reached 
that age. Happy twenty-first birth 
day to Cris, and many more of the 


EPISCOPAL 
SERVICES 


ON CAMPUS 


Thursdays: 6:30 p.m 
Newman Center 
Eucharist, Fellowship, 
Refreshments 


ST. PAUL'S 


CATHEDRAL 


Sunday: 8:00 & 10:15 a.m 
and 5;30 
FOR RIDES AND INFORMATION: 
Robert Durand 
864-0471 or 658-2115 
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classifieds 


Advertise in the Vermont Cynic! Only $2 a 
week for up to 25 words. $5 for businesses 
Mail to: 

The Vermont Cynic 
Billings Center, UVM 

Attn. Classifieds 


Issue Date(s); 


© Burlington Square Mall 
® University Mall 


Hartford Hospital - seeking students with a B.S. in Nursing 


A whole new world 


Career Workshops are being conducted by the Career Development Staff. 
See below for further details. 


Time/Place 


2-4 pm, CCD 
5-7 pm, CCD 


Date of Workshop 


Mon. 11/15 


Title of Workshop 


Category: 
Message: 


“How to Prepare a Resume” 
“How to Interview” 


3-5 pm, CCD 
2-4 pm, CCD 


“How to Prepare a Resume” 
“How to Interview” 


4-5 pm, North Pre-Med/Dent Sophomore 
Lounge, Billings | Meeting (Academic Advisor 


oe Assignments) 
CCD, Center for Career Development, is located at 332 S. Prospect St. 


Thur. 11/18 


Taste. Truly 
Ahhhsome! 


For our records: 
Name: 
_ Address: 


Amt. enclosed: — 
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THUR 11/71 


ICONVOCATION 


to the Nuclear Arms} 
Evening Forum: Moderator, 
Albee. Film, No First Use. 
ocertations David Dellinger, 
r and peace activist; 
ine Clark, Council for 2 
Marsh Life 

iivaole World. 235 


Science. 7:00. 


FILM 


SA Film, Rock'n’ Roll High School, 
906 Angell Lecture Ctr. 7:00, 9:30 


WORKSHOP 


UVM Outing Club presents a) 
workshop Considering the Cold, \ed; 
py Nick Beer, at 202 Lafayette 


7:30. t 


DISCUSSION 


Panel with Prof. Robert Gilpin, 
Pinceton University, Douglas Kin- 
nod, UVM, Herbert Parmet, City, 
Univesity of NY, Eisenhower As 
President, Carpenter Auditorium, 
Given Bidg.. free, open to public 
8:00 

A Lecture on Canada/U.S. Relations, 
with Pauline Jewett, Member of 
Parliament, Delahanty Lecture 
Hall, Trinity College. free and 
open to the public. 8:00 

Jewish Identity Study Group 
discussions with Hillel Staff and 
local rabbis on different aspects 
of Jewish identity, BI32, Living/Lear- 
ning Ctr., UVM. 7:30. 


SPEAKERS 


Dr. Marianne Neutra, Harvard 
University School of Medicine Up- 
ake and Transport’ of 
Macromolecules by the Intestinal 
Epithelium, Room A125, Medical 
Alumni Bidg. 12:00 


MUSIC 


Cellar Door Coffeehouse presents 
Ec Kilbum, folk musician, at 
Siode Hall, UVM, $1.50 at the door 
9H 


W8 - 1/22, Pocketbooks, A Juried 
show By Members Of The 
's Caucus For Art, The 
Gallery, Living/Learning Ctr, UVM 
- 1/24, Student Art Exhibitions, 


Halll, UVM. 
Selections From The European and 


Selections ion The Oliver Orton 
» Fleming Museum 

American Prints and Drawings, 

leming Museum 

The American and European Rooms, 

Fleming Museum 

and Transformations: 


to the Present, Flern- 
ngh es } 


Native American Art, Fleming 


The Cannon Collections, Fleming 


Francis Colbum Gallery, Williams ° 


| American Collections, Fleming - 
Museum bi 


V So You dint \4 
BIO EXAM THEO? /,, 


FRI II/12 


SPEAKERS 


Mr. Ronald Massari, UVM. 
Glucocorticoid Inhibition o 
a-Fetoprotein Gene Expression, Rm 
403, Given Building. 12:00. 

David Eisenhower, Ike In 
Retrospect, Carpenter Auditorium, 
feception follows in Marsh 
Lounge. 8:00. 


FILM 


Rising Sun Coalition presents Dr. 
Strangelove, 235 Marsh Life 
Science. 7:00, 9:00 & |I:00 

SA Film, Bananas, and Laughing in 
Africa, BIO6 Angell Lecture Ct. 
7:00 


MISC 


Vermont Christian Fellowship | | 
meets, BI32, Living/Leaming. 6:30. f 


UVM Medieval Club, 104 Old Mill 
7:00 


Nonie Brady 


MUSIC 


Folk Music, the Welcome Table 
presents Johnny Cunningham, 
founder and former fiddler of Silly 
Wizard, world famous Scottish fid- 
dier, at College St. Congrega- 
tional Church, Burlington. 8:00 


LIVING/LEARNING CENTER PRO- 
GRAM FAIR SCHEDULED FOR FR- 
DAY, II/12, HAS BEEN CANCELLED. 
THE FAIR WILL BE RE-SCHEDULED! 
FOR THE SECOND SEMESTER. 


UVM RESCUE 


There has been some confus- 
ion about the correct number 
to call on campus to notify 
UVM Rescue that their serv- 
ices are needed. The correct 
number to reach both UVM Re- 
scue and Security on campus 
is 4000. The emergency numb- 
er for the city is 911. Do 
make note of these numbers. 


No... I DON’T 
KNOW WHAT 1 
CAN Dd, PHINNY... 


Lindsay Hopkins 


PROFESSOR AND 
— TALK TO HIM... 


CALENDAR 


SAT II/I3 


SPORTS 


Cross Country - men, at ICAAAA 
Championships Van Cortland 
Park, NY. Time TBA 

Hockey - men, Providence. 7:30 


BRUNCH 


Lox and Bagel Brunch, sponsorec 
by Hillel, featuring a represen: 
tative from the Kibbutz Aliyah of- 
fice in Boston, Living/Learing 
private dining room. 1I:00. 


MON 11715 


LECTURE 


Students International Meditation 
Society will present an introduc- 
tory lecture on the Transcendental 
Meditation Technique in the 
Seminar Room of Bailey/Howe| 
Library. 12:00. 


MEETING 


Christian Science organization 
meets in 514 Waterman Bldg. 
FOO 


JREADING 


Poetry Reading, Sean Lucy, a 
noted Irish poet and scholar, 


Memorial Lounge, Waterman 
8:00. 


FILM 


UVM PIRG Film, South Africa: The 
White Laagar, North Lounge, Bill- 
ings Ctr. 7:30 


Lane series presents Pat Metheny, 
Flynn Theater, tickets are $6.75, 
$9.75 and $11.75. 8:00. 


TUES 11/16 


PORTS 


key - men, Clarkson. 7:30. 


FILM 


SA Film, Michael Kohlhass and Bead 
Game, BI06 Angell Lecture Ctr. 7:00 
& 9:30. 


LECTURE 


The Church Music of Mozart, by, 
Professor H.C. Robbins Landon, in 
Recital Hall, Music Bidg., UVM, 
free and open to the public. 4:00. 


Deb Porter 


n Lucy, Irish poet and teacher, 
ill speak in Dewey Lounge, Old 
Mill, as part of the English depart: 
ments Colloquium Series. 4:15 


WELL T KNOW ONE 
PROBLEM You've 
ALWAYS HAD... 
YoURE AFRAID To 
APRROACH YouR 
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IT'S REALLY |MPORTANT To LET 
YOUR PROFESSORS KNOW WHO You ARE... 
LOOK AT BOBBY BUD OVER THERE... 
HE'S AWAYS BEEN ABLE To TALK 

To AL HIS PROFESSRS AND GET 
ToKNOW THEM REALLY WELL... 
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FILM 


IRA Film, Up in Smoke, 235 Marsh 
iffe Science. 2:30, 7:00, 9:30 & 
(2:00 
Wrestling Club presents film, Sum- 
mer of '42, \O| Votey. 7:00, 9:15 & 
1:30 


Folk Music,’ Champlain Folklord 
Co-op presents Philippe Bruneau, 
orothy Hogan, and Billy Mc 
Somisky, French Canadian and 
rish Music at the College Stee’ 
Congregational 
ington. 8:00 


Church, Burl 


FILM 


SA Film, Pink Flamingos, and 
Koko’s Jerm Jarm, BI06 Angell Lec- 
ture Ctr. 7:00 & 9:30 


MUSIC 


Lane Series presents UVM Baro- 
que Ensemble, The Genius of 
Purcell, Recital Hall, Music Bidg., 
UVM. 8:00, 


THUR 11/18 


Fast for a World Harvest, for Ox- 
fam, America 


MISC 


Jewish Identity Study Group 
Discussion with Hillel Staff and 
local rabbis on different aspects 
of Jewish Identity, BI32 Living/Lear- 
ning Ctr. 7:30. 


Lindsay Hopkins 


WED II/I7 


LECTURE 


Students International Meditation 
Society presents Introductory Lec- 
ture on Transcendental Meditation 
Technique, A\3), Living/Learning 
Ctr. 7:00. 


MISC 


Cultural Volunteer Training Pro- 
gram, Asian, Fleming Museum. 
10:00. 

Colloquium on Cinema presented 
by the English Dept., Invasion of 
the Body Snatchers, film followed 
by discussion, |0! Votey. 4:00. 


SEMINAR 


Dr. Mario Morsell, Wood Pyrolysis, 
05 Marsh Life Science. 4:10. 
i ———— -  eOOoO Oe 


sophomores about procedures 
for academic advising, Billings 
| North Lounge, sponsored by 
; Center for Career Development. 
4:00. 

Slide presentation and discussion 
by History Professor Peter Seybolt, 
on three trips to the People’s 
Republic of China, in IIb Com- 
mons, Living/Leaming Ctr. 7:30. 
Professor McCall, Two Journies 
‘Reflections on Change and Develop- 
ment in North and West Africa, in| 
room 517 Williams, soonsored b 
The Center of Area and Interna- 
tonal Studies. 8:00. 


MUSIC 


Cellar Door Coffeehouse - Slade 
Hall, is having an open mike, 
open fo all students, at the Cellar 
{Door Coffeehouse, Slade. All 
donations go to Oxfam. 9:00. 


THEATER 


Landscape of the Body, at the Royall 
Tyler Theater, for more info. call 
656-2094. 8:00. 


FILM 


SA Film, Journey Through The Past 
and Mindscape, BI06 Angell Lec- 
ture Ctr. 7:00, 9:30 & 12:00. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Arnold Bolle, Director of The 
Wilderness Society, will soeak on 
Wilderness and Forest Management 
Planning in the ‘80's. A UVM faculty 
panel will resoond: Dr. Frank 
Bryan of the Political Science 
Dept. Dr. Carl Reidel of the En- 
vironmental Studies Dept. Dr. 
Robert Manning of the Recreation 
Management Dept. Rm. 104 
Aken Natural Resources Center 
7:00. 


N 


———— 


FORUM 


Cooperative Christian Ministry at 
UVM presents a University/Com- 
munity Forum featuring Prof. Carl 
Reidel, Director of Environmental 
Program, Prof. Richard Sugar}: 
man, Religion Dept., Rev. Martin 
Copenhaver, First Congrega- 
tional Church, and Rev. Robert 
Senghas, First Unitarian Church, Is 
God Personal?, Memorial Lounge 
Waterman. 7:30. 


THEATER 


Landscape of the Body, at the Royall 
Tyler Theater, info. and tickets call 
656-2094. 8:00. 


SPEAKER 


The Wildlife Society presents Jay 
McAninch, wildlife biologist from 
Carey Arboretum, Middlebrook, 
NY and the NY Botanical 
Gardens, in 104 Aiken Natural 
secources Bidg. 7:30 


Mitt li! Nelle! 


BEFORE WE DISCUSS THAT 
THERMODYNAMICS TEST, 
PROFESSOR, LET ME BUY 
THE NEXT ROUND... 
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FRIDAY 15%off 
TURTLENECKS 


SATURDAY 15%off 
PARKAS 


THE NORDIC FIT TEAM 


will be on hand Saturday to fit boots and 
answer questions.FREE NORDICA SOCKS 
with anyNORDICAboot purchased on Sat. 


ROSSIGNOL’S DenoDudenake will be on hand 
with films to show you the most exciting thing 
that’s happened to ski technology in years 
the V.A.S. SYSTEM SKIS. 


ALPINE PACKAGE 


Rossignol Challenger Skis S115. 
LOOK 25 Bindings _ 80." 
Kerma Poles 20 
Mounting 20°" 
Engraving aed 


TOTAL $300.° 


X-COUNTRY PACKAGE 


Trek Tremblant Skis 10" 
Haugen Boots — S55" 
Fiberglass Poles 5 Fae 
Rottefella Bindings AO 
Mounting 5 


TOTAL $172.% 
PACKAGE $109.° 


WILLISTON RD. OPEN DAILY 9-9, SUNDAYS 12-5 SO. BURLINGTON 
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PACKAGE $199 °° 
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Register For The 
SUPER GIVEAWAYS 
$1500.°° in Prizes 


C.B. Sports Parker $180.°% 


Rossignol STS Skis $275.% | sal 
Nordica Galaxy Boots 140.° oe vias 120. ak 
Obermeyersweater 60.° sop) ape 50.0 | 
Kneissi ski bag 40. Duofold Turtlenecks 45.9% Ei 
Roffe Parka ie aware ee |, 
Marker Daypack 20 Chak GI - Peat 
Exel Fanny Pack 10% eee 30.8 
: 15 Trail Shirts 


2 Passes at Smugglers’ Notch $44.° 
2 Passes at Bolton Valley $42.°° 
2 Passes at Stowe $44,°° 


YOU MAY WIN!!! _ 


$1 be gift certificate 
with any 1983 equipment purchase over $100.°° 
limit 1 per customer 


SKI MOVIES 
FREE POSTERS 
CIDER and DOUGHNUTS 


100.% |) 
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Teach 


First of a series 


By Eric Schwarz 
To Americans who watched higher 
education’s share of the Gross National 
Product quadruple from two to eight 
Percent in the last 20 years, news of 
Shrinking Pains” at universities around 
the nation is hard to accept. Yet the 
Passage of ‘the massive post-World War II 
baby boom through our educational system 
8 clearly drawing to a close, leaving declin- 
Ng enrollments, tenure-heavy faculties and 
many bankrupt colleges in its wake. 
In 1981 Landon Y. Jones explored the 
sects of the baby boom generation (those 
rn between 1946 and 1963) in his book, 
Great Expectations, He wrote that the 
ea of 18-20 year olds in the popula- 
aa Would decline by six percent in the 
Xt five years, by 10 percent from 1985 
ies 0 and by an additional eight percent 
© Next five years after that. Looking at 
Rous, Beans, Clark Kerr of the Carnegie 
“demo on, called the trend a 
Prati a depression for higher educa- 
ns e added, “Excellence was the 
“tae 8 survival,” 

_~ claily, the demographic changes 
iy ‘imply brought universities less tuition 
Mniverc  edemically, the changes have left 

is with many tenured faculty 


1982 


CIA at 


nic 


By Benjamin Svetkey 

Chanting “CIA Go Away” and 
carrying signs reading “Stop CIA 
Killings” and “You Too Can Wear a 
Trenchcoat,”’ an estimated 50 UVM 
students and professors protested 
the Central Intelligence Agency’s 
job recruitment at UVM Monday. 

The demonstrators marched from 
Billings to the Career Development 
Center where applications for inter- 
views with the CIA were being 
accepted. 

According to Larry Simmons, 
Director of Career Development, 
the CIA has been recruiting at UVM 
and other universities for a number 
of years. Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, students interested in 
joining the intelligence agency 
submitted applications and resumes 
as part of a “weeding-out”’ process. 
Those students who meet the initial 

- qualifications will be interviewed 
by CIA representatives on Decem- 
ber 9 and: 10. 

Simmons said the CIA’s recruit- 
ment drive was similar to the 
procedures many other government 
and private organizations use to 
attract talent from colleges and 
universities. 

Cont on page 6 


ing our Teachers 


members, most of them still in their 30’s or 
40’s, and with no room to hire new pro- 
fessors. Robert Arns, the University of 
Vermont’s Vice President for Academic 
Affairs, estimated that the percentage of 
UVM teachers with tenure has gone up to 
75 percent from 65 percent in the last 10 
years. He added, “We will probably get up 
to 80 percent tenured in a few years before 
we level off.” 

How serious is the tenure-heavy situa- 
tion? “Very serious,” says UVM English 
professor Stanley “Huck” Gutman. “We 
are not getting very many new faculty to 
challenge the older faculty and teach them 
new things?’ Some departments, such as 
Botany, have not added a faculty member 
in over five years and see no prospect of a 
position opening up in the next five years. 
“Not adding a professor for 10 to 15 years 
clearly hurts a program,” said Botany 
professor Hubert Vogelmann. 

According to Robert Stanfield, Execu- 
tive Assistant to the President, Lattie Coor 
has recognized the need to reinvigorate a 
stable faculty since he arrived at UVM in 
1976. “In his inaugural speech Dr. Coor 
recognized the problems which would exist 
for universities in the next 25 years. He 
raised the question of the revitalization of 
the campus and the faculty and suggested 


that the University bring in distinguished 
scholars and citizens — tor a week, a 
month, or a semester — as part of a ‘port- 
able faculty’,” said, Stanfield. 

' A UVM trustee, Douglass Burke, liked 
the idea and he set out to raise money from 
private sources to enable the program to 
start. Within a year he and other trustees 
had raised over $100,000 and had com- 
menced the program under a new name — 
The Vermont Seminars. Over the last five 
years the program has sponsored a series 
of short forums often lasting just one 
or two days. The recent visit of 
French philosopher Michel ‘Fou- 
cault was, Stanfield said, ‘In 
many ways the first time 
we've done what the 
President actually call- 
ed for — having a 


cont'd. on pg. 14 


Great buys on winter wear 
for the weather ahead 


Sale 29.99 to 52.49 


Orig. 39.99 to 69.99 


Tots, teens, women and men suit up 
for winter action in superlooking snowmobile 
outfits. They are designed for tough wear, 
warmth and easy movement. And we have a 
great selection of one-piece styles for 
the whole family. With features like 
water-repellent fabrics, and lots 
of extras. 
Also women’s two-piece styles 


Special 5.99 


Men’s and women’s snowmobile boots 
with warm wool/rayon removable liners. 
Nylon with rubber tread bottoms. 
Available in black only. 
Children’s sizes 4.49 . 


Sale 9.99 


Orig. 16.99 
Adult’s leather gloves with knit cuffs. 


Special 4.99 


Snowmobile mittens 


: 


Close-out Specials 
Special 9.99 


Men’s 100%cotton corduroy shirts 
in assorted colors. 


Special 14.99 


Chamois shirt of 100%cotton 


, | ) in assorted colors 
SS VISA" (slp) 


JCPenney 


Open Monday thru Friday 9:30am-9pm, Saturday 9:30am-5:30pm, Sunday 12-5pm 
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By Lauren Husted 

You're cruising down a mogul field 
out of breath and your legs feel like 
rubber. ‘Finally you stop because if you 
don’t you will probably wipe out, and 
someone On cross country skis glides past 
you carving one graceful telemark tur 
after another. How do they do it, you 
wonder in amazement. 


“When I finally linked three turns I 
was psyched,” Gans said.-After connect- 
ing those first turns Gans was hooked — 
he spent the entire winter last year 
telemark skiing. When he tried going 
downhill skiing again he realized that he 
didn’t really enjoy it anymore. “I was 
putting these things on that hurt my feet 
and they were impossible to walk in,” 
he said. “Once you get used to telemark- 
ing you never want to go back to down- 
hall 

An advantage to telemark skiing is 
that the equipment is lighter, less con- 
fining, and more versatile than downhill 
equipment. At first telemark skiers had to 
improvise on equipment,’ but the market 
has expanded, The best ski to get has a 
metal edge and is cut like a downhill ski. 
It gives more stability at high speeds than 
a cross-country ski, and holds an edge on 
hardpacked snow, It can also be used for 
touring and backcountry skiing. 


SOW CORNER 
oF llew Enguano 


At first a telemark skier on the 
mountain was a rare sight, an anachro- 
nism at a downhill ski area, but the sport 
is catching on. Telemarkers are the new 
breed of skier often seen wearing alpaca 
hats with earflaps, Mother Karen pull- 
overs, and wool pants with Gore-Tex 
gaiters. More and more downhill skiers 
are converting to telemark skiing, some- 
times never going back to downhill skiing, 
claiming that it is “‘too confining.” 

John Gans, a junior at UVM, grew up 
downhill skiing in southern Vermont, 
usually averaging thirty days a season at 
Bromley Mountain. He also enjoyed 
cross country ski touring. When a friend, 
Fil Pagano, the man who started the first 
telemark skiing program at Bromley, 
Suggested that Gans try telemark skiing, 
he decided it looked like fun. “I just went 
out and learned by trial and error,” Gans 
said. “I started skiing with really good 
skiers and they kept pushing me further.” 

The telemark turn is deceptive; the 
poetic motion looks simple, but it is not 
easy to do. You have to kneel down with 
your downhill ski extended in front of 
the other, Placing most of your weight on 
the downhill ski, you carve the turn. The 
right ski carves the left turn and the left 
Ski carves the right turn, but the trick is 
connecting the turns without getting one 
ski caught under the other, 
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Karhu and Rossignol have some good 
telemark skis out, and Rossignol has just 
designed a new ski, the Descente, which is 
especially built for mogul skiing. Stiff 
boots that resemble hiking boots work 
the best. Many of them have vibram soles 
and work well for hiking to obscure 
snowfields, : 

Gans advises buying used skis or 
renting equipment at first. Tucker Hill 
and Mad River Glen have rental equip- 
ment. If, however, you are serious about 
buying new equipment the Ski Rack and 
Eastern Mountain Sports have a good 
selection, 

Several Vermont ski areas offer 
telemark instruction, Dick Hall runs 
several telemark clinics at Tucker Hill 
near Waitsfield, Vermont, and Bolton 
Valley has a series of clinics on Wednes- 
day nights. Bolton also sponsors “fun” 
races for skiers with and without metal- 
edged skis. Mad River Glen, Killington, 
and Bromley are also good places to go, 
When there is snow in Burlington, the 
golf course behind the Gutterson field- 
house has some good practice hills. 


Gans got involved with a six-event 
telemark racing series sponsored last year 
by the Karhu ski company. There were 
two divisions, one in Vermont and one in 
New Hampshire and at the end of the 
series the twenty racers from each state 
with the best overall standing qualify for 
the Eastern championships. If you want 
to go for the championships, it’s impor- 
tant to start racing early in the season 
since qualification is based on results 
from each race. More information on the 
races will be available at the Ski Rack. 

Some people enter the races because 
they love to compete, said Gans, yet 
others enter simply to meet other skiers. 
Gans emphasized that the races are not 
high-powered or overly competitive, and 
said people should not be reluctant to 
enter. “There is a really nice rapport 
among the racers. After the race we go 
to a bar, talk about the race and have a 
good time,” said Gans. 

Because telemark racing is such 
new sport it gives people a chance to t 
ski racing without the competiti 
atmosphere of downhill racing. “It’s tl 
kind of thing you can pick up fast,” Ga: 
said. “You could start learning in January 
and be ready to race by the end of 
February.” Last year, in Gans’ first 
season of racing, he ended up third in 
Vermont and fifth in the Eastern division. 

Gans enjoyed the races but said he 
would like to see their format changed, to 
require more than downhill slalom skiing. 
In a race Gans entered at Prospect Moun- 
tain last year, racers had to ski five 
kilometers through the woods before 
reaching the downhill part of the course. 
Racers could use cross country, telemark 
and downhill skis if they wanted to. “I 
skied the whole race with my telemark 
skis,’’ Gans said, “but I didn’t do so well 
at that race.” Gans believes this kind of 
race is more of a challenge, demanding 
skill in both downhill and cross country 
techniques, 

Because telemark skiing at downhill 
areas is a relatively new sport there is a 
camaraderie among the skiers. Gans hopes 
that it won’t lose its flavor as more 
and more people pick it up. “I suppose if 
I really wanted to get away from the 
downhill scene I’d go into the woods and 
forget ski areas altogether,” he said. But 
for now Gans enjoys the challenge that 
ski areas offer, 
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Thanksgiving is for Turkeys 


Why is the turkey saddled with so 
scornful an image? Why do we ridicule 
-so noble a bird? We use its name as a 
synomyn for losers, goof-offs and in- 
competents. In fact, we think kindly of 
this graceful and gentle creature just 
once a year, on Thanksgiving, and 
then it is only to eat him. 

But the turkey has an honorable 
heritage: the founding fathers nearly 
chose him as the symbol of our nation. 
Instead we have the eagle, a scavenger 
and predator. “I wish the bald eagle 
had not been chosen as the represen- 


tative of our country,” Benjamin 


Franklin once wrote. “The turkey is a 
much more respectable bird and withal 
a true original of America.” 
Benjamin Franklin obviously knew a 
turkey when he saw one. 
And what if the turkey had been 
selected as our national bird? What if 
next week we went home to a sump- 


tious family dinner of eagle with all the 
trimmings — stuffed eagle with 
cranberry sauce and sweet potatoes 
(with marshmallows melted on top) 
and pumpkin pie? Suppose Uncle Sol 
stood beaming at the head of the table 
as he gingerly carved into a mouth- 
watering, butterball bald eagle? 
Imagine also the President of the 
United States stepping off Air Force 
One, “Hail to the Chief” booming in 
the background, and there, on the tail 
of his jet, a portrait of... the majestic 
turkey. The turkey has landed! 


Perhaps, then, it is time we quit — 
cold turkey — abusing the turkey. 
Perhaps it is time we truly began to 
talk turkey; to cherish this friendly 
fowl as the national treasure that it is. 
We may all do well, as we sit down for 
Thanksgiving dinner, to stop for a mo- 
ment and give a nod to the tender bird 


—letters 


The U.S. 
Threat 


To the Editor: 
I would like to ask Doug 
Robinson (regarding his letter of 
Nov. 4) how he thought up his 
analysis of the arms race and the 
Soviet Threat. Don’t get me 
wrong, I agree with you when 
you say the “Soviet Union is a 
“is belligerent nation.” So much so 
that it is only equaled by the 
United States itself. 
Your history is accurate, 
' but narrow. Did you forget to 
mention the Bay of Pigs inva- 
sion, or the CIA assisted over- 
throw of Chile, our past role in 
the Phillipines, or our interven- 
tion in civil wars such as Korea’s 
and Viet Nam’s? 

Just this past month a 
senior Reagan aid admitted that 
he (Reagan) is supporting a 
multi-million dollar CIA opera- 
tion in Honduras aimed at 
“destabilizing” the Nicaraguan 
government, a country that is 
not in compliance with U.S. 
demands (your words, Doug). 

: Our present military inter- 
; vention in countries around the 
; world is incredible! Without the 

arms, training, and support of 
i the United States (and other 
allies), the Salvadorian people 
would havc established a govern- 
ment of their own choosing long 
ago, said since murdered Arch- 
bishop Romero of El Salvador. 
According to our own congress- 
man Patrick Leahy, “‘we must be 
prepared to see emerge a govern- 


| ee 


ment we do not like, and to, 


work with it to the extent that 


OUT?! You've Got 
TO BE CRAZY! No way! 
AND THose CARRIES You 
DT) CALLED WERE ALL Wheontg! 
SEEZ, WHAT DO You Have 
AGANST US?! 


the new government responds to 
reasonable counsel, demon- 
strates sensitivity towards* 
human rights, and respects the 
sovereignty of its neighbors.” 


_ Ditto for Guatamala, Honduras, 


Uruguay, Argentina, etc. etc. 

And what about the Soviet 
threat anyway? The United 
States is still the only country to 
use atomic weapons, and then 
on a country waiting to surren- 
der. Since then we have threat- 
ened to use nuclear weapons in 
Iran (1946), Berlin (1948), 
Korea*— (1950, (1953. 91954). 
Lebanon (1958), Taiwan (1958), 
Laos (1962), Khe Sanh (1968), 
Vietnam (1969-72, several 
times), Middle East (1980), and 
President Nixon actually author- 
ized their use in Vietnam. 
Funny, you don’t mention the 
WS. threat, 

And what of Reagan’s “‘win- 
dow of vulnerability” interpreta- 
tion of the arms race on which 
our defense policy seems to be 
based? It is absolutely true that 
the Soviets have a_ greater 
mega-tonnage, more delivery sys- 
tems and a greater throw-weight 
than us. It is also true that 
we have a greater numbér of 
nuclear warheads, more accurate 
delivery systems, and more tech- 
nologically sophisticated 
weapons than they do. Yet, 
these are meaningless when the 
destructive capabilities are con- 
sidered. Each one of our $2 
billion Trident submarines 
(which can not be radar tracked) 
carries 300 independently target- 
ed nuclear warheads. We now 
have four of these subs and 21 
more are on order, And now our 
defense is becoming offense, as 
we deploy more and more first 
strike weapons. It appears that it 


is not Reagan’s eyes that are 
open, it is merely his mouth. 
May I suggest that we Rnock 
off this blind patriotic act, and 
instead, strive to make this 
planet a better place for us all to 
live in. As Jonathan Schell 
wrote, ““ITwo paths lie before us. 
One leads to death, the other to 
life.”” The choice is ours... 
Dave Weinstein 


_ Beyond 
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To the Editor: 

Before you decide on who 
you will support for Mayor of 
Burlington in March of 1983, 
look at all of the factors invol- 
ved. The issue of payment 
in lieu of taxes by UVM should 
not cloud over other important 
considerations in this very cru- 
cial election. 

We should recognize that 
Mayor Bernard Sanders has 
brought many positive changes 
to our city, There is now a sense 
of openness in City Hall never 
before known in past adminis- 
trations. Students are actively 
working in programs such as the 
Mayors Task Force on Energy, 
He is always looking for stu- 
dents’ help and input, and is 
open to new, progressive ideas. 

Sanders’ office has added 
many direct benefits to not only 
the city, but to students as well. 
These include Neighborhood 
Planning Assemblies, which 
encourage voter input into City 
Hall; a voter registration drive 
(Sanders has always been a 
strong advocate for student 


voting rights); apartment safety - 


"RECREATIONAL SPORTS... 
WHERE EVERYONES A WINNER... 


on our tables. Let us give thanks, this 
Thanksgiving, for the turkeys — the 
very first of the American settlers. 


and health inspections; added 
side-walk plows; and the Mayors 
Council on the Arts. 

Sanders has saved money 
for the city by implementing 
new and innovative ideas, such 
as pooling oil purchases with | 
other towns, and putting city 
insurance up for bid (rather than 
giving it to “the same old! 
folks’’), 

Considering the tax issue, 
the fact is that UVM does use 
city services such as. water. 
protection (both drinking water | 


and sewage discharge treatment), | 


police protection,  side-walk 
clearing, road clearing, fire pro- 
tection and more. These services 
do not come without cost, and 
revenues should come from all 
those who benefit. Traditionally, 
most city funds are raised from 
property taxes. So, if additional 
funds are needed (and this is 
apparent) and the University 
doesn’t pay now, property taxes 
will undoubtedly increase which 
will further raise the already 
phenomenal rent costs in town, 
The students will pay sooner or 
later, either way. 

It is true that UVM supports 
local merchants downtown by 
being good consumers, but it is 
simple-minded to think that 
money given to a store owner is. 
money given to the city adminis- 
tration. There are no conces-; 
sionaires at City Hall. None of ' 
the merchants’ money pays for | 
city services, other than pro- | 
perty taxes, It is also key to note 
that Mayor Sanders has no. 
power to enforce the University | 
to pay taxes, he is merely asking 


for voluntary payment. A com- | 
promise will no doubt bej| 
struck... 

Harris Roen | 
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Janet Foley, the initiator of the karate suites escort service may not be able to 
turn toUVM next semester due to lack of funds. 


Service May Lose Main Escort 


By Justine Kaplan 

Janet Foley is only one of UVM’s in-state students caught in 
the teeth of the Education Aid cut snare. Her story is different 
from others however: not only is Foley a victim of a financial aid 
Catch-22 jeopardizing her status as a full-time student, but she is 
the student coordinator of a specially designed karate suite in 
UVM’s Living/Learning Center which she has run with such skill 
and devotion that program members have considered coming up 
with money out of their own pockets to keep her in school. 

Foley proposed the karate program for Living/Learning last 
year and since then, the 19-year-old sophomore from White River 
Junction has organized an escort service on campus, through her 
suite, to accompany students who feel insecure walking through 
campus alone at night. 

“] thought up the idea (of the escort service) last year,” said 
Foley, who has held a second degree black belt since she was 
16-years-old. “I was thinking about all the times I had to walk to 
the dorm from the library all by myself.”’ 

Foley said that with all the harassment and assault cases 
being reported this year, she decided that the service would be 
worthwhile. So from 9:00 to 11:00 p.m. Sunday through Thurs- 
day, the seven male and six female members of the karate suite 
have volunteered their services to anyone on campus requesting 
it. The suite, which responds to each call with two members, 
receives notification of the calls from Security. 

“It’s not so much that we know what we’re doing in karate 
as much as (it is) safety in numbers,” said junior Jonathan Moore. 

The service, which has been in effect for close to a month, 


has not received as many calls as suite members hoped it would. 

“It’s kind of self-defeating,’ said Foley. “We put up posters 
and people tear them down and complain that there is no escort 
service,” besides Security which will drive people home after 
11:00 p.m. 

Whether the service is successful or not is of little concern to 
Foley and karate suite members at this time; more important is 
whether or not Foley can find enough funds to return to UVM 
next semester. 

Foley has not resided with her father, a Chief Engineer at 
Goodyear Tire Company in Windsor, Vermont, since 1974, and 
has not had any financial support from him since she turned 18. 
And because he makes over $30,000 a year, Foley cannot get any 
aid for next semester. She said she already took out all possible 
loans for this semester. “They don’t look at scholarships and 
merit,”’ she said of the Guaranteed Student Loan Program. “They 
just tell you that if your father makes money, they won't give 
you any.” 

According to Foley, the students in the karate suite will be 
encouraged to join other programs if Foley leaves and goes to 
Middlebury where she says she can get the aid she needs. 

John Ewell, assistant director of Living/Learning, said several 
potential sources have been suggested to Foley and she may have 
some options. — 

“If she left, it is unlikely we would let the program fold,” 
said Ewell. “We’ve made a commitment to the other students in 
that program.” Ewell admitted that the prospect of acquiring a 
person with the devotion and skills Janet has would be a difficult 
task, but that they would probably hire someone for about $500 
a semester. He explained that there is a rule that says students 
cannot be paid to lead Living/Learning programs unless it’s work 
study. 

Foley has been unable to attain work study however. “Finan- 
cial Aid has to say I have need for it (work study) and they won't 
say it,” she said. 

Foley has the option of becoming a part-time student, said 
Ewell, “but that’s not totally acceptable to Janet,” he added, 
“There are a lot of really good people pulling for her,”’ Ewell 
mentioned that Director of Student Affairs Barbara O’Reilly is 
representing her in front of Financial Aid. 


continued on page 15 
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But the student protesters, 
charging the CIA with the 


_ overthrow of the Iranian govern- 


John Decker 


UVM Student Caught 
in Catch-22 Karate Escort 


ment, the prevention of demo- 
cratic elections in Chile, the 
assassination of South Vietnam 
Princess Dinh Diem and the use 
of prisoners for inhumane chem- 
ical and biological experiments, 
said the CIA’s methods were 
“inconsistent with the values 
and ideas which an institution of 
higher learning should repre- 
sent.” 

“The CIA serves two basic 
functions,” said Barbara Prine, 
one of the rally organizers, ““The 
first, spying, is probably neces- 
sary. But the CIA also involves 
itself in preserving American 
capitalistic interests — often 
using violent, militaristic 
methods and _ often _ grossly 
ignoring human rights.” 

Simmons, who is responsi- 
ble for inviting organizations and 
companies to UVM, responded 
to the demonstrators’ charges by 
citing the criteria he said all 
potential employers must meet 
to recruit at the University: 
there must be student interest in 
the organization and the organi- 
zation must be an equal oppor- 
tunity employer. 

Simmons said that about six 


to eight students interview with 
the CIA each year and that as a 
“bonafide equal opportunity 
employer, the CIA has the right 
to come” to UVM. 

“I would agree that higher 
education is designed to help 
people make decisions about 
their lives,” Simmons said. “‘But 


if people, for whatever reason, 
chose to join the CIA, certainly 
they should have the opportun- 
ity to do so.” 

One UVM senior who took 
advantage of that opportunity 
was William “Trip” Ward from 
North Carolina. “It’s a vitally 
important function the CIA 


serves,’ Ward said when asked 
why he applied. “It’s a thankless 
but very important job.” 

Ward, a _ political science 
major, spent ten days in the 
Soviet Union last March which, 
he said, “‘made me realize our 
country is damn-well worth 
preserving.” He added, ‘“‘the CIA 
can help preserve our country.” 

But demonstrators argued 
that the CIA operates in excess 
of their security responsibilities 
and engages in “international 
and national repressive politics.” 

What’s more, according to 
UVM professor of philosophy 
Will Miller, a speaker at Mon- 
day’s rally, the CIA is guilty of 
discriminatory hiring practices. 
Miller said the CIA discriminates 
against homosexuals and lesbians 
and that CIA policy is to label 
homosexuals as “security risks.” 
Miller added that Stanford, 
Harvard, and UCLA have banned 
all military recruiters — includ- 
ing intelligence agencies — from 
their campuses because of sexual 
preference discrimination. 

The College Press Service 
also reported five other univer- 
sities which have banned mili- 
tary recruitment: Columbia, 
Yale, Wayne State, NYU and 
Ohio State. 


Interview: 


Doae Peterson, a (CI, 
spokesman, said he “was not 
aware of any campus Prohibiting 
CIA recruitment,” but said that 
sexual preference is “definitely 
taken into account” in hiring 
practices. He added, “homo- 
sexuals are a _ security risk 
because they are in an exploit- 
able situation and are often qa 
target of foreign (intelligence) 
services.” 

When asked about the CIA’s 
hiring practices, Simmons said 
he “was not aware of any 
discriminatory practices in the 
CIA,” and that even if the 
agency was discriminating 
because of sexual preference it 
would not be clear if, in fact, 
they were “discriminating in any 
legal sense.” 

“I know of no national 
legislation that says an employer 
cannot hire © an _ individual 
because of a sexual preference,” 
Simmons said. He added, “It 
would probably not be far off 
the mark to say that most 
organizations are involved in 
discrimination in that regard 
(sexual preference),” 

Prine, who is planning a 
follow-up demonstration in 
December when the CIA will be 
interviewing on campus, said the 
purpose of the demonstration 
was “to draw attention to the 
fact that the CIA was here at the 
University and to tell people 
what the CIA actually does.” 
She said she was surprised how 
few students knew of the CIA’s 
presence on campus, and added 
she felt the rally had helped to 
“make people aware.” 


Counsul General Yuval Metser; 
Israel After Lebanon 


By Eric Schwarz 


Yuval Metsey, the Israeli 
Consul General for the New 
England region was in town 
this week to participate in the 
St. Michael's Middle East 


seminar series. 

The Cynic talked with 
Metser about the PLO’s 
former and future status, the 
Camp David accords, the 
reaction in Israel and around 
the world to the Israeli inva- 
sion of Beirut, and Israel's 
relations with the Arab world. 

Metser spoke at length 
about the historical situation 
underlying the Middle East 
conflict, and repeatedly charg- 
ed that Arab leaders and- the 
United Nations were working 
to keep the Palestinian refugee 


question unresolved in order 


to use it for political leverage 
against Israel. 


Cynic: There’s been a lot of 
talk in the States recently about 
a possible erosion of support for 
Israel among the American 
Jewish community. How impor- 
tant are the Jews of Diaspora 
(Jews outside of Israel) to Israel, 
how does Israel view this group? 

Metser: Of course, being 
part of American relations, they 
are very important. There are 
common interests between the 
two nations, and we believe that 
by maintaining good ties with 
the Jewish Community of the 
friends of Israel, and the Chris- 
tian community too, that helps 
to create an understanding, and 
help Israel’s course. | think that 
people are exaggerating by talk- 
ing about the erosion. In cases 
like this where Israel is a demo- 
cracy, the United States is the 


same, you can’t get 100 percent 
support from everybody. That 
happens in the Soviet Union, 
and that happens in other 
countries, but not in our case, 
Certainly, if you can’t get all the 
Israeli support, the government 
can’t get all the Jews of America 
to support the Israeli govern- 
ment’s policies. But, basically, I 
think even those who criticize 
Israeli policies stand behind the 
state of Israel on basic issues like 
bomb 
boundaries. 

Cynic: Was there any point 
during the Lebanese conflict at 
which you felt that the “special 
relationship”’ between the Uni- 
ted States and Israel was threat- 
ened? 

Metser: Frankly, I don’t 
think that was the case. For one 
reason, the goals of Israel in 
Lebanon -and the goals of the 
United States are identical. The 
tactics were the problem — to 
what extent Israel should go, 


how far, and what should be the - 


way these goals should be 
achieved? For instance, speaking 
of the goals, the U.S., this 
administration and the public at 
large did believe that Israel | 
should get rid of the P.L.O.... 

In Lebanon we ran over 
documents that said that the 
P.L.O. had given instructions to 
its units from the South in 
Lebanon. I can quote you one 
of them, at least, saying that we, 
the P.L:O., have decided to 
concentrate on the destruction 
of the following settlements of 
the Galilee (Northern Israel) and 
they gave a long list of settle- 
ments, all of them, cities, and 
towns and villages and farms, 
kibbutzim,,, the whole of the 
Galilee, 

We knew what the PLO 
stood for, and therefore these 
documents only convinced us 
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security, and territorial © 


that was the game and the goal, 
and that a threat was, in fact, 
imminent, and it was serious and 
it was ever-growing, and there- 
fore there was_ justification. 
America agreed with us that the 
PLO should be eliminated mili- 
tarily from using Lebanon to 
wage battle against Israel and for 


international terrorism. 

American officials believe 
that Israel should not have 
bombed the PLO bases in Beirut 
itself, because of the civilian 
casualties, and certain Israelies 
even believe that. But the Israeli 
government believed that with- 
out that, the PLO would not 
have left the city. Today you 
will find people, for instance 
Sisco [who agrees]. Sisco is the 
Deputy Secretary of State 
[American] for Mid-Eastern 
Affairs; he’s an expert, and... he 
said, he admitted, that without 
Israeli shelling and bombing of 
PLO bases in Beirut the efforts 
of United States would not have 
succeeded in bringing about 
the PLO evacuation of East 
Beirut. It was a combination of 
American diplomacy and Israeli 
pressure, military pressure on 
the PLO. Now they admit 
that it was necessary. 

Cynic: How many civilian 
deaths were there in Lebanon, 
and can you say now that it was 
worth it? 

Metser: Yes, certainly, 
because the civilian casualties 
that were thrown into the aif 
proved to be simply a propagan- 
da device, a very successful 
one, but had nothing to do with 
the realities. They spoke of 
100,000... There were 3,000 
people killed. They spoke of 
600,000 refugees, people not 


continued on next page 
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knowing that in the whole area 
you can’t even find that popula- 
tion — the whole population of 
the region [according to official 
Lebanese reports] is less than 
600,000. 

Cynic: Are members of the 
PLO counted in those official 
census statistics? 

Metser: Yes, certainly. I’m 
speaking of civilians and PLO. 
So, all in all, it was not that 
(100,000 dead, 600;000 
refugees) at all, believe me, 

There is no doubt that 
Israelis do regret for the civilian 
casualties and for the members 
of the PLO who were killed as 
well. It is the Jewish culture, it 
says if you save one human 
being, you save the whole 
mankind. You say it, you repeat 
it in prayers, that’s a Jewish 
value. Human life is sacred, and 
therefore you saw their [Israeli 
citizens} reaction when the 
refugees were killed by the 
bombs in the camps. 

Cynic: How many lives will 
be saved by removing the PLO 
from Lebanon? 

Metser: I can’t tell you 
[definitely]. One has to make 
calculations. From studying the 
presence of the PLO in Lebanon 
we know for sure that from 
1973 through 1982 one hundred 
thousand Lebanese were killed. 
The average was more or less 10 
to 12,000 killed every year. 

Cynic: How many Israelis 
were killed in PLO raids? 

Metser: One thousand, over 
1,000 directly. Indirectly many 
more. And some 4,200 [approxi- 
mately] were injured, many of 
them seriously maimed. Not to 
speak of people who morally, 
spiritually and psychologically 
were attritioned (if I may use it 
as a verb). 


Cynic: What’s the long-term 


future of the PLO? 

Metser: I think one thing 
should be clear to all of us. That 
there is no place, city or country 
in the Arab world that will 
accommodate the PLO. The 
PLO militarily has been wiped 
out, and its personnel, instead of 


being in one camp, under one. 


command, united proudly in 


Isr ael continued from previous page . 
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Jordan, the area east of the 
Jordan river and the area west of 
the Jordan river, today Israel 
and the West Bank. The whole 
of Palestine was under British 
mandate and given by the 
League of Nations to Britain in, 
1922, in order to facilitate the 
creation of the Jewish homeland 
in Palestine. Britain, in 1922. 
partitioned the area into two 
parts. 

Seventy-eight percent of the 
area, Palestine east of the Jordan 
river, was given to the Pales- 
tinian Arabs on which they (the 
British) imposed a ruler, King 
Hussein’s grandfather. The wes- 
tern section of Palestine still 
remained under British rule... 
Palestinians have a homeland, 
which is 78 percent of the 
territory of Palestine — 78 
percent of an area that was 
designated for a Jewish home- 
land. 78 percent is enough for a 
homeland. 

Cynic: Will King Hussein 
and Jordan accept the PLO? 

Metser: I can show you 
statements by Hussein that say 
Jordan is Palestine, only that is 
not enough for them, they 
would like to have that part of 
Palestine too. [He pointed to the 
West Bank.] That is the dispute. 

Cynic: So the 35,000 mem- 
bers of the PLO who were just in 
Lebanon could pick up and 
move to Jordan tomorrow? 

Metser: Many of them are 
. Civilians, carriers of Jordanian 

Passports. Most of them.., It is 
not a matter of a homeland, 
it is a matter of intention by the 
Arab countries to keep the 
refugee problem alive, To keep it 
as it is in order to use it as a 
pressure on Israel, showing that 
there are people who have been 
“kicked out” of their homeland 
by the evil Jews. This is not the 
problem. The problem is that 
there have been~ so many 
millions of refugees in Cyprus, in 
Turkey and Greece and else- 
where; millions of people who 
were exchanged as a result of the 
creation of the Arab states in the 
Middle East. So we believe there 
has been an exchange of popula- 
tion of Jews who lived in the 


_$_£_[_=_=_=_ZZ:__ 
Playing into their hands is the United Na- 


tions refuge agency, U.N.R.A., because it feels 


it can play a game with the Arab countries and 


embarrass Israel in due time. 


ee 


actions of terrorism... is dis- 
persed. 

Cynic: Aren’t they still 
dangerous, dispersed in this 
fashion? 

Metser: They have no free- 
dom of action; they have no 
reason... 

_ Cynic: But can’t one 
individual with one machine gun 
do a lot of harm? 

Metser: No, it is not like 
20,000 under arm, with all the 
*quipment they had; they don’t 

ve it any more. And that 
fountry that accommodates 
Would have to provide arma- 
ments to them. For instance, 
Psp of the PLO in Tunisia 
fe unarmed prisoners kept in a 
re far away from any concen- 

'on of civilian population. 
rs if they want to move into 

: et aged have to ask for 
On. The same applies to 
“a PLO elsewhere, and it is not 

Same PLO 
lity Cynic: Is there any possibi- 
2 t there will ever be a 

Meland for the PLO? 
eon: That is another 
the Paucstion, A homeland for 

‘ee a iS very interest- 
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Arab countries and moved to 
Israel and visa versa. But they 
have a homeland. 

What we are talking about 
now is the need to. provide 
something for those 600,000 
Palestinians who live in Judea 
and Samaria (the West Bank)..., 
Now we have addressed that 
issue in the Camp David accords 
which address the issue of) 
Israeli control over the Arab 
inhabitants. [The plan] is to 
provide autonomy to the Pales- 
tinians for a period of five years 
during which there will. be 


negotiations between us and 
them and the Syrians, Jor- 
danians and Egyptians, with 


American participation, in order 
to determine what will be the 
final status of the territory. 
One thing ‘is clear, Israel will not 
return to the boundaries of 1967 
in this area.., because in this area 
(without the West Bank) we 
have a depth of nine miles 
which could be cut into in about 
a 45 minute attack. So we 
‘cannot afford the luxury of 
allowing the PLO or any Arab 
army to deploy its armies on the 
hills of Judea and Samaria, 
{Metser explained that the term 
West Bank is shunned by Israelis 
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Burlington Mayor Bernard Sanders 


Career peace activist David Dellinger 


Nuclear Threat Re-explained, 
Solutions Suggested 


By David Hamilton 

One year after the first 
Veteran’s Day anti-nuclear con- 
ocation, a variety of university, 
church, and civic groups com- 
bined to sponsor a_ second 
gathering at the University of 

ermont last Thursday, Novem- 
ber 11. In Billings North Lounge 
during the day, and Marsh Life 
cience in the evening, various 
speakers endeavored to re- 
explain the nuclear threat, to 
read the pulse of the current 
freeze movement, and, following 
he theme of this year’s convo- 
ation, to suggest solutions to 
his worldwide dilemma. 

Breaks between speakers 

ere bridged by films depicting 
acets of the problem such as the 
futility of traditional civil 
defense efforts and professional 
assessments of the potential of 
medical facilities to operate in 
the context of actual nuclear 
Warpe 2.4 - 

Highlighted speakers at the 
Convocation were Burlington 
mayor Bernard Sanders, Cather- 
ine Clark, Assistant Executive 
Director of the Council for a 
Livable World, and career peace 
activist David Dellinger. Media 
members were present through- 
out the speeches causing some 
consternation early in the day 


when UVM English professor 
Neil Heims demanded that 
WCAX stop filming his speech. 
Heims called the American mass 
media ‘‘a puppet of government 
and business.” 

Sanders spoke at noon to 
-the largest crowd of the daytime 
segment, The Mayor advocated 


,decentralism in decision-making 


‘as a solution to the nuclear 
dilemma. He said that he favored 
a “new localism” rather than a 
new federalism, and cited Bur- 
lington’s rejection of a proposed 
federal crisis relocation plan, a 
recent government sttategy for 
civil defense in the event of 
nuclear war. He referred to the 
civil defense concept as “ludi- 
crous,”’ 

Sanders complimented stu- 
dent activists on their work for 


peace and gave them suggestions 
for subsequent efforts. “We 
must now move forward as 
boldly as we can for redirecting 
society. Don’t be timid, Ask for 
major changes.” The mayor 
echoed a common sentiment of 
Thursday’s speakers when he 
said he doubts there can be 
much progress in the nuclear 
reduction arena without major 
changes occurring in our deci- 
sion-making structure, In 
closing, he urged listeners to 


- 


Metser 


“maintain the vision that the 
world can be qualitatively and 
radically different than it is 
now.” 

- During the evening session 
Clark spoke to an estimated 
crowd of 300 about the political 
side of the anti-nuke movement, 
following a new film called No 


First Strike. Clark attempted to — 


document the growth and deve- 
lopment of the nuclear protest 
in the past year. Clark referred 
to Reagan administration state- 


ments about Soviet influence in 
the freeze movement as “merely 
attempts to cast doubt” on the 
credibility of the effort. Clark 
urged the audience not to be 
complacent and to keep pushing 
ahead with local organizing and 
education, Her political sugges- 
tions included a call for more 
“srass roots’ referenda and 
petitions to maximize commu- 


nity involvement. 


Dellinger’s speech consisted 
of a series of anecdotes from 
previous anti-war campaigns 
spiced with comments on Amer- 
ican society and today’s move- 
ment. He spoke of the trouble 
Americans have in getting the 
truth from the government, and 
of what he perceives as the myth 
of “nuclear vulnerability” to the 
USSR. Dellinger expressed a 
wish that there could be negotia- 


tions between four groups in . 


arms limitation talks, including 
the peoples and governments of 
each of the super powers which, 
he said, were both “bent on 
inevitable conflict.” 

The bearded, casually 
dressed Dellinger kept the crowd 
éntertained and laughing inter- 
mittently, although his final 
message was On a serious note, 
“The abolition of war is not a 
utopian idea. It was when one 
side could win,” he said. ‘That 
capability no longer exists, 
We've never learned how to 
deal with international conflict, 
but now we'll surely have to.” 

Convocation organizer Jack 
Noble said that he was pleased 
with the attendance at both 
segments of the event. “‘The hall 
was filled for Bernie (Sanders), 
and that was predictable, but it 
was great to see plenty of people 
still in there when Will Miller 
was speaking at 3:00,” said 
Noble. When asked about the 
state of the freeze movement at 
UVM, Noble replied, “Last year 
at this time there were about 5 
or 6 of us doing all the work 
to get the convocation together. 


‘Since then, the membership in 


Rising Sun Coalition (the princi- 
ple organizers of the convoca- 
tion) has swelled, and now there 
are 30-40 that can be counted 
on to help out on projects like 
this.” oe 


Photos by John Decker 
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MEN'S 1IOO% COTTON 
TURTLENECKS 


Guaranteed no-stretch neck turtlenecks. In 12 
fashion colors. S-M-L-XL. 
—Men’s Shop on main. 
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reg $20. 


MEN'S 1OO% 
COTTON 
FLANNEL SHIRTS 


Assorted plaids. S-M-L-XL. 
—Mens Shop on main. 


uke ad 


MEN'S 
LEVI CORDUROY 
JEANS 


The famous lst. quality 
jean in assorted colors. 


Kt 
Cotton corduroy. 


—Men’s Shop on main. - l : 


WE 


Ps $53 : 


7 Qe 99 616,99 


regularly to $42. 
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JUNIORS 
\\y 100% WOOL & WOOL-BLEND 
) SWEATERS 


Incredible value! on time-honored 
classics—choose from 100% shetland 
wool crews and V-necks, Fair Isle 
henleys and cable crews. 50% wool/ 
50% acrylic Fair Isle crews. 


a ons of fashion colors to choose from. 
Sizes:S-M-L. 


Colony & Way 
IN on main. 


MARKETPLACE CENTER 
OPEN MON & FRI. 9:30-9:00; 
TUES.-SAT. 9:30-5:30. 


Gilson Declares 
| Mayoral Candidacy 


By Terri Johnson 

James Gilson declared himself 
a candidate for mayor of Bur- 
lington last Friday, charging that 
the city had been brought 
“nearly to’a dead. stop in many 
important areas” because of 
conflicts developing in the past 
two years since Bernard Sanders 
has been mayor. 

Gilson, currently chairman of 
the Burlington School Board, 
said he opposes nayment in lieu 
of taxes by the University of 
Vermont, a proposal Sanders 
favors. The Republican said the 


payment would “increase tuition | 


or increase..-state. taxes or 
increase private giving or dimin- 
ish services at the university and 
I think that the university does 
an enormous amount already 
and is willing to do more.” 


Gilson said he favors the 
controversial South End Con- 
nector. 

He stated» that. “his —-first 


priority if he is elected would be 
the rebuilding of city streets. “‘A 
close second is properly paying 
our city employees.” 

Gilson criticized Sanders, say- 
ing that “‘many important seg- 
ments of this community will no 
longer follow the leadership of 
our current mayor.” 

“Over the past two years, 
national attention has been 
focused on Burlington because 
of our socialist mayor.,. and the 


conflict of ideas, the conflict of 
values, between the new socialist 
approach and our more tradi- 
tional approach,” Gilson 
claimed, f 
Gilson distrusts some of the 
things the Mayor has claimed he 


has done, such as _ saving 
$200,000-300,000 on insurance 
premiums. “I’d like to see the 
evidence,” he said. 


Israel continued from page 7 


‘since it implies the area is part of 
Jordan — it is actually the east 
bank of Israel. He added that 
Israel must retain military con- 
trol over the mountain tops 
running North-South in the 
middle of Judea and Samaria 
even if it is forced to relinquish 
some territory bordering on 
Jordan, ] 

Cynic: You were saying that 
the Arab world, including I 
assume Jordan, Saudi Arabia and 
even Egypt are manipulating the 
PLO issue and the refugee issue 
to put pressure on Israel, 

Metser: All of the Arab 
world, all of the Arab world. 
Look, fact, they have a need for 
manpower. Saudi Arabia engages 
three million foreigners... if 


rea sewer Serer 
“The PLO military has 
been wiped out, and its per- 
sonnel, instead of being in 
one camp, under one com- 
mand, united proudly in its 
actions of terrorism...is 
dispersed.” 
SR Rn RE TS 
they can engage three million, 
they could have accommodated 
600,000 or 300,000 Syrians who 
lived in southern Lebanon, they 
could have accommodated much 
more than that but they have 
not for two reasons, One is in 
order to keep the controversy 
alive and use it as a clout against 
Israel, a political clout. And also 
for the PLO it is easier to recruit 


people who are wandering 
around camps than people who 
are working and going to school, 

Cynic: Do the Saudis feel 
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Sanders said that the sayj 
made on insurance Premium. 
and other competitive bids did 
total that amount, “This y 
without a tax increase, we gave 
the city workers a rajse (nine 
percent for union workers i 
percent for non-union), Where 
else would we get the money jf 
it weren't for these savings?” 

Sanders, who is Planning to 
declare his candidacy fo, a 
second term in December, criti- 
cized Gilson’s proposed Teturn 
to the “traditional ways” of 
running the city government, He 
said Gilson wants a return to a 
“small political machine” which 
works with the “downtown 
business community.” 

Sanders said that formerly 
Burlington was a “one Party 
city” and voter turnout was low. 
He calls the conflict that now 
exists a healthy disagreement 
and added, “it’s what democracy 
is about.” 

Sanders insisted, ‘4 think 
we’ve done an excellent job in 
face of the strenuous Opposition 
on the board of aldermen.” The 
board has five Sanders suppor- 
ters, five Republicans, and three 
Democrats. 

“We’ve had more programs in 
the last two years than they (the 
“traditionalists”) had in the past 
ten years,” 

Gilson represents the Repub- 
lican Party’s strongest hope for 
Burlington mayor in many years, 
He said he hopes he will appeal 
to Democrats as well. The only 
Democratic candidate in the race 
so far is Bill Williams, who is not 
closely related to the party. The 
Democrats have several potential 
candidates, including former 
Mayor Gordon Paquette, Alder- 
man Maurice Mahoney, and 
former alderman Janet Stock- 


pole. e 


Car 


threatened by the PLO? 

Metser: That is not the 
point, they should not accept 
the PLO, no one is asking them 
to accept the PLO. But they 
can accommodate Palestinian 
families who live in camps who 
have nothing to do with the PLO 
who would not want to have 
anything to do with the PLO. 
That is the point, why have the 
Arab countries, who need man- 
power... why cannot they 
accommodate the Palestinian 
(refugees). 

(The reason is) they have a 
policy, they have said this, 
stated it at the United Nations 
too. You know most of these 
camps are maintained by the 
U.N. 

Today you have the situa- 
tion with the Lebanese Govern- 
ment, the recent Government of 
Lebanon, which insists that the 
Palestinians should live in tents 
not build shelter for them in 
spite of the fact that Israel 1s 
willing to provide mobile houses 
for people who lost their houses. 
Playing into their hands is the 
United Nations refugee agency 
U.N.R.A. because it feels it can 
play a game with the Arab 
countries and embarrass Israel iM 
due time, 

And you will hear a lot of 
this. Keep it on tape. You will 
see T.V, teams showing how the 
Israelis kept the Palestinians ov! 
of the camps without #Y 
shelter, etc, It is done intention 
ally... by the United Nations 
relief agency, simply to keeP 
them there in order to use them 
as a propaganda device against 
the Israeli Government. 
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Fly to New York and You can get change for your $ 20,°°..! 


People Express Takes Flig 


: On Monday, November 15, 
i ” Peoplexpress airlines in- 
augurated service from Bur- 
lington International Airport. 
Although the service is less 
than a week old, “flights are 
booked solid through the holi- 
day season, into the new 
year,” boasts Cindy Forrey, 
Peoplexpress Customer Ser- 
vice Manager. The phone lines 
of the two and a half year old 
company are constantly jam- 
med and Forray recommends 
calling either extremely early 
or late during their 6 a.m. to 2 
a.m. business day for the 
greatest chance of getting 


| { Photos and Story by Chris Gee 


through. 

The rush on Peoplexpress 
flights is caused by their low 
rates: $29 one way from Bur- 
lington to the company’s home 
base in Newark, New Jersey. 
Off-peak night and weekend 
rates are $19, From Newark 


connecting flights go to 


Baltimore, MD, Boston, MA, 
Columbus, OH, Hartford, 
CT, Pittsburg, PA, Syracuse, 
NY, and Washington DC for 
an additional $20. The airline 
also flies to six other cities, in- 
cluding West Palm Beach, for 
an off-peak fare of $69, for 
those looking ahead to spring 
break. . 


ways! 


in effect. 


scholarship recipient, 
ROTC can still help 
with financial assis- 
tance—up to $1,000 ¢: 
a year for your 
last two years in 
the program. 
For more 
information, 
contact your 
Professor of 


We’re Up And Rolling 
At Two Convenient — 
Locations... 


First, you can apply for an Army 
ROTC scholarship. It covers tuition, 
books, and supplies, and pays you 
up to $1,000 each school year it's 


But even if you're not a 


EVEN STRAIGHT A'S CAN'T 
HELP IF YOU FLUNK TUITION. 


Today, the toughest thing about going 
to college is finding the money to pay for it. 


But Army ROTC can help—two 


Forrey attributes the 
airline’s ability to offer such 
low rates primarily to “cross- 
utilization of employees skills, 
allowing us to eliminate spe- 
cialized positions,” and a 
decentralized ‘‘no frills,” 
management structure. 


The airline saves further by 
flying Boeing 737’s, which 
cruise at a slow yet economical 
475 miles per hour. 

Baggage, other than carry 
on, is three dollars per bag. 
Once on board, you select 
your own seat, then pay the 
fare, in cash if desired. " 


174 College Street 1 Executive Drive ars he ee Lata ai 
_ Burlington (off Patchen Road) ARMY ROTC AT UVM OFFERS A WIDE RANGE OF SCHOLARSHIPS: RESERVE 
658-1717 South Burlington AND ACTIVE DUTY OPTIONS; AND CHALLENGES AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
F. 864-9202 THE REAL WORLD. DROP IN AND SEE US AT 601 MAIN STREET OR CALL 
= 656-2966. 
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Panelists Praise “Ike” in Lecture Series 


By Rob Dickey 

The legacy of President Dwight Eisenhower should be judged 
as a “continuing inspiration.” This was the general consensus 
reached by a panel discussion on “Eisenhower as President” last 
Thursday night in UVM’s Carpenter Auditorium. Thursday was 
the second night of the Vermont Seminars Eisenhower Lecture 
Series. The series ended on Friday night with Eisenhower’s 
grandson, David Eisenhower, speaking on “Ike in Retrospect.” 

The three panelists were Professor Robert Gilpin of Prince- 
ton Univeristy (International Affairs), Professor Herbert Parmet 
of the City University of New York (History), and Professor 
Douglas Kinnard of the UVM political science department. 

Gilpin began by labelling Eisenhower “‘the last truly success- 
ful President.” He said that since Ike “every President has been 
unable to achieve his objectives and fulfill the expected two terms 
of office.” Attributing Ike’s success to his political awareness of 
America’s capabilities and commitments in the 50’s, Gilpin 
outlined how Ike’s successors got themselves into trouble due to 
what he called misguided attempts “to expand foreign and 
domestic commitments at the same time.” 

President Kennedy sought to chalk up a Cold War victory in 
the Third World while also developing his ‘‘New Frontier’ at 
home. The result, Gilpin said, was the Vietnam War. President 
Johnson’s recipe went bad when he tried to mix his ‘Great 
Society” program with escalated military involvement in South- 
east Aisa. This led to chronic inflation and his own personal 
disgrace. Nixon tried Watergate so America tried Nixon. “Like 
Johnson, Nixon left office in disgrace,” Gilpin said. Ford was 
surrounded by inflation and Jimmy Carter by the Georgia mafia. 
Gilpin called Carter “indecisive, unsure and devoid of priorities,” 
and pointed out that it was “his bungling of the hostage crisis” 
that gave us Ronald Reagan. 

"Gilpin said he does not believe that Reagan marks “a return 
to the fundamental conservatism of Eisenhower.’’ He criticized 
Reagan’s “supply-side”? economics and said he feels Reagan has 
not maintained the crucial balance between U.S. power and U.S. 


commitments. He concluded that we are not the power we were - 


in the 50’s and must carefully assess present capabilities. 
Professor Parmet, who has written several works on JFK, 
offered a different perspective on Eisenhower, calling Ike’s 
presidency “‘a last ditch effort to save the G.O.P. from the right 
wing, ultranationalists.”’ In the 50’s, Parmet said, Robert Welsh 
organized the John Birch society and subsequently attacked Ike 
as a betrayer of Americanism, “Not even (Secretary of State) 
Dulles was spared from attack.” he said. McCormick started 


the For America Group at the same time, and in 1958, James 
Buckley founded the National Review. Attacks came not only 
from the right wing but also from the Democrats in Congress. 
Still, Parmet said, the moderate Eisenhower stayed on top and 
carried out his policies. This can be explained by the fact that Ike 
“would not go beyond what the public could accept,” Parmet 
said, 

Parmet’s final comments on Eisenhower concerned the 
recent publications on Ike. He suggested now that a more mature 
perception of Ike as a master politician has developed, historians 
must now judge Ike by the legacy of his presidency. 

Professor Kinnard lectured on Eisenhower’s management 
strategy particularly in the area of defense. He indicated that 
Eisenhower’s heavy reliance on nuclear arms as a deterrent was 
vital for him in carrying out his campaign promises, He ended 
the war’in Korea, lowered defense spending and thereby was able 
to balance the budget. 

Kinnard called Ike “his own Secretary of Defense.” He made 
the final decisions on defense strategy and made sure the eco- 
nomy was the first consideration in all decisions, 

Kinnard praised Ike for his great sense of leadership, his 
rapport with the American people and his keen understanding 
of personalities. He added that Ike’s reliance on nuclear techno- 
logy rather than conventional forces “‘is not a type of strategy 
you can have today” because the Soviet Union is more technolo- 
gically advanced today than it was then. 

As UVM’s President Lattie Coor implied in his introduction 
to Friday night’s speaker David Eisenhower, the series ended 
with a very “personal perspective” on Ike. David Eisenhower 
is a freelance writer who in recent years has been working on a 
book on his grandfather to be published in 1983. 

Eisenhower said he regarded his grandfather’s “intervention 
in politics as an extraordinary circumstance.”’ He said he support- 
ed many of the contentions of Thursday night’s panel discussion ' 
and emphasized that the revival of the Eisenhower administration 
has been motivated by America’s need to understand the present. 

The crowd of 200 attending the final night of the series 
consisted more of older town’s people than of students. Al- 
though many did not realize it, Thursday’s panel discussion 
marked the first time Eisenhower and his wife Julie Nixon 
Eisenhower have appeared in front of a large audience since 
Watergate. When one man asked Eisenhower whether his grand- 
father would have pardoned Nixon, Eisenhower responded, 
“Your guess is as good as mine. Why don’t you answer that 
question?” e 


Fraternities 
Report Drop 
In Membership 


(CPS) — After nearly a 
decade of steadily-increasing 
memberships, fraternities at 
number of colleges around the 
country are reporting a dis. 
appointing drop in the number 
of new pledges last spring and 
this fall. 

While most blame increased 
academic pressure for the low 
turnouts, one fraternity at 


Lehigh University says the 
school’s head football coach 
is to blame. 


Greek membership nation- 
wide is still up over the low 
levels of the late sixties and early 
seventies assures Jack Anson, 
executive director of the 
National Interfraternity Council, 

Membership figures for this 
year won’t be available until the 
spring, but if the situations at 
colleges as diverse as Wesleyan, 
Loyola-New Orleans and the 
University of Nebraska are any 
indication, there are soft spots in 
greek recruiting. 

“We sure hope it’s not 
(heading downward),” Anson 
says, “but you never know. In 
1965, the average size of a 
fraternity chapter was 50 mem- 
bers. But by the early seventies, 
it had dropped to a low of 34, 
For about the last ten years, it’s 
been increasing again, and now 
we're back to an average of 50 
members per chapter.” 

But on individual campuses, 
some chapters are worrying their 
growth period may be ending. 

“We've seen kind of an 
up-and-down period the last few 
years,” says Martin Cunniff, 


continued on page 16 


TT AST CHANCE SALOON 


APRES SKI APRES SCHOOL OR JUST SICKA SAGA 
[ ic = 


| Steamers $1.50/Ib. WINES _ 
Irish Coffee 1.50 
. 6 a : . y R p 
(Dan E Distinctive Dubious Recipe) Tacos $1 50 wae ae 
ivoliti 1.50 
ene eines ? Stuffed Clams 50¢ each Reds 
Beaujolais Village 7.00 
_™? Margaux 9.50 
The Infamous 4-M's se Cheese Cracker Plate $1.50 Brolio Chianti 6.00 
Margueritas Manhattans Caheenet 
Martinis Marys (slightly bloodied) : Sauvignon 7.00 
Natural Casing Franks 75¢ Lambiiced 5.00 
Fatman Drafts (with Kraut 95¢ ) 
Buds or Lites 758 Beef Barbecue $2.50 Whites 
Michs or Molson 95¢ Macon Blanc 8.50 
Stele $2 50 Mossel Blumchen 5.00 
‘ A Pepper Stea : Blue Nun Lieb 6.00 
Premium Domestic Beers 75¢ PP malice Schwarze 6.00 
: Pouilly Fuissé 12.00 
Everything else two bits OFF. Onion Soup $1.25 Mirassou 12.00 
: ; __ BEERS _ 
Shrimp Cocktail $1.50 Sree tee 
Heineken 1.10 
Harp 1.20 
Guinness 1.20 
HAPPY OURS 4-7 __ tisivsin 110 
Amstell Light 1.10 
Fosters 1.70 
Taddy Porter 2.10 
Fischer 1.95 
Sandwiches and Daily Features Wurzburger 1.10 
John Courage 1.40 
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i 29th Annual 
VERMONT HAND CRAFTERS 


CRAFT 


alll 


l FAIR fi 


NOVEMBER 18-19-20 
Thurs. & Fri.10-9 Sat. 10-5 


BURLINGTON - MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 


Free shuttle bus service from 
Perkins Pier free parking area 


e 
FRI. & SAT. NOVEMBER 26 & 27 
10 am.-5 p.m. Both Days 
RUTLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
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The Winning Combination: 
Clothing Coordinated at... 


i, 1—5 Church St. 
/) $ Burlington 


St Albans 
Montpelier 


vermont pasta company 
THE Place for Pasta 


=_—_— 


Reviewed in Yankee Magazine 


“For those who want to risk being 
spoiled for all time” ._.ser,1982 


Chosen by Vermont Life Magazine 
as Vermont's Best and Favorite 


“Created the freshest pasta 
in Vermont” pvumn, 1982 


Come in and Judge for Yourself 


For the Freshest Noodles, Sauces and Bread 
Try Vermont Pasta Company & Restaurant 


vt. pasto co. 


4 main st. 
winooski,vt. 05404 
802-655-0371 


Mr. Boston Schnapps. 


Look for Mr. Boston's two new cookbooks, the Cordial Cooking Guide and the Spirited Dessert Guide 


Available at bookstores or through Warner Books 


75 Rockefeller Plaza, Special Sales, Dept. B, New York, New York 10019 


Mr. Boston Schnapps, 54, 60, and 100 proof. Produced by Mr. Boston Distiller, Owensboro, KY, Albany, GA © 1982 
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Richard Sugarman 
By Mathias Dubilier 

Why is the question of 
whether or not God is personal 
an important one? Where are 
you in relation to that question? 
Moderator Roddy Cleary of 
Cooperative Christian Ministries 
and panelists Carl Reidel, Direc- 
tor of UVM’s Environmental 
Program, UVM Professor of 
Religion Richard Sugarman, 
She Martin B. Copenhaver 

the First Congregational 


Washington, D.C. (CPS) _ 
While this month’s election 
results may not have been the 
landslide victory for higher edu- 
cation that some had hoped 
for, college lobbyists in Washing- 
ton agree they’ll be in a better 
position to resist the next round 
of education cuts President 
Reagan is expected to propose 
next February. 

“For higher education, the 
results are mixed,” explains Bob 
Aaron, spokesman for the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. “‘The 
American public did not give a 
ringing endorsement of Reagan- 
omics and the president’s cut- 
backs, but on the other hand 
they didn’t condemn them,”’ 

Overall, Aaron and other 
observers say, higher education 
made some significant gains in 
terms of support and funding in 
the new Congress. 

A more liberal House of 
Representatives, fewer ‘‘Reagan 
Robots” in Congress, and the 
fact that education became an 
issue in many of the election 
races, will mean more political 
support for and less opposition 
to higher education, they say. 

Still, higher education did 
not become the issue some 
supporters had hoped it would 
be, and several key races were 
lost despite an overall gain 
in liberal support. 

: “This election was totally 
predicted on domestic policy, 
Namely jobs and the economy 
and social security,” Aaron says. 

“The economy was the 
major issue,” agrees Joel Pack- 
erd, assistant director for govern- 
ment relations at the National 
Association of State Universities 
and Land Grant Colleges. The 
President’s cutbacks, he points 
Out, became secondary to infla- 
tion and unemployment. 

Even the student political 
action committees, which 
lobbied and campaigned to make 
education a major issue, concede 
their cause took a back seat to 
more widespread concerns over 
the €conomy and jobs. 

The National Student Poli- 
tical Action Committee, an arm 
of the U.S. Student Association, 
was counting on more support 

unemployed and liberal 
Soups to help bring out the 
_ Pfo-education vote, says director 
—Joe Sweeney. 
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Church, and Reverend Robert E. 
Senghas of the First Unitarian 
Church addressed these ques- 
tions to an estimated audience 


‘of 125 last night in Waterman 


Memorial Lounge. 

Copenhaver said that the 
question is important because 
“if God is not personal, then 
God is a lifeless abstraction.” It 
was Copenhaver’s opinion that 
“the very existence of religion” 
depends on a personal God. 

Reidel said that he had to 
give two answers to the first 
question: one simply “as Carl,” 
and the other as a professional in 
environmentalism. “As Carl,” he 
said, ‘“‘the question is at the 
heart of how I live and relate to 
others.” As a professional, Rei- 
del said the question of a per- 
sonal God is important “‘because 
it is the motivation and style of 
action towdrds environmental 
issues.” 

Senghas also deemed the 
question important, saying that 
“the personal experience of God 
is the foundation of all reli- 
gions.” He was careful, how- 
ever, to point out that the 
crucial factor is the experience 
and not God. In his opinion, all 
gods are symbols of their reli- 
gions. It is not the symbol 
that maintains a religion, but the 


Instead, he says, education 
was eclipsed by voter concern 
over money and jobs. 

But even as a secondary 
issue, higher education was a 
visible factor in this year’s 
elections, sources say, and poli- 
ticians will think again before 
they support additional cutbacks 
and reductions. 


“Overall, things look posi- 
tive,’ Packerd says. “In the 
House, where there was a 


pick-up of 26 Democratic seats, 
it will definitely help us out. 
That will make it very difficult, 
if not impossible, for the presi- 
dent to make any more cuts in 
student financial aid and other 
education funding.” 

But one of higher educa- 
tion’s most strategic victories 
was in the Senate, where New 
Mexico Republican Harrison 
Schmitt was ousted from his 
seat and from his position as 
head of the Senate subcommit- 
tee which controls appropria- 
tions for education, 

Schmitt has repeatedly sup- 
ported cuts in federal student 
aid, Packerd says, “and we’re 
not overly sorry to see him go.” 

“That was one of the more 
favorable __ results,” concurs 
Aaron of Schmitt’s defeat. “I 
have to say that not many 
people will miss him,” 

Schmitt fought for Presi 
dent Reagan’s massive cuts in 
student aid last year, and argued 
for cuts in programs such as 
State Student Incentive Grants 
and Pell Grants. At one point, 
Schmitt remarked that the 
money students would lose from 
Pell Grants would _ hardly 
amount to a pack of cigarettes a 
day. 

But Schmitt’s replacement 
on the appropriations subcom- 
mittee is still in doubt, and 
education supporters are reluc- 
tant to call his defeat a full- 
fledged victory, lest a stronger 
opponent should take the chair. 

“Schmitt’s defeat means a 
new appointment to the sub- 
committee that deals with 
financial aid,” explains Dallas 
Martin, executive director of 
the National Association of 
Student Financial Aid Adminis- 
trators. “All the other commit- 
tee members are already serving 
on subcommittees,” so it’s hard 
to predict Schmitt’s replace- 
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experiences of the people within 
a religion that provide for the 
continuance of belief. Senghas 
quoted philosopher Blaise Pascal 
to compliment his view: “Un 
Dieu defini est un Dieu fini.” (A 
God defined is a finished or dead 
God.) 

For Sugarman the question 
translated into “whether or not. 
we are lonely creatures,’’ Read- 
ing from the Bible and other 
sources, he said he came to 
the conclusion that the “God of 
philosophy and the God of 
Abraham and Jacob is the same 


God.” — A God that is most 
definitely personal, 
Copenhaver, responding to 


the question asking where he 
was in relationship to a personal 
God, explained how his concept 
of God had undergone a deve- 
lopment that might be common 
to many other pedple as well. 
The development, he explained, 
had three stages. In the first, he 
said he saw “God asa person,” 
He said that this immature stage 
manifests itself in “‘Santa Claus 
images. Usually God is male, has 
a beard and is often an elderly 
person.” 

In the second stage, Copen- 
haver said, God became imper- 
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Higher Education Gains Support |: 


ment, Martin says. 

“For the most part,” he 
continues, “‘the changes in the 
Senate shouldn’t make that 
much difference. The real chan- 
ges occurred in the House,” 

“The House is definitely 
more liberal,” says Aaron, which 
should put education supporters 
in a much more _ favorable 
position than they’ve had the 
last two years. 

But education lobbyists also 
lost a handful of allies in the 
House this year, they reluctantly 
admit. 

“Peter Peyser (D—NY) was 
a significant loss,” Packerd says. 
“He was a staunch defender of 
student aid last year when we 
needed him,” 

“We’re very sorry not to 
have him,” agrees Aaron, “He 
was one of our biggest suppor- 
ters and friends.” 

Of all the candidates, Peyser 
probably received the most 
support from education groups 
and student political action 
committees. But a _ re-appor- 
tionment of his district pitted 


him against incumbent Republi- 


can Ben Gilman, and Peyser lost : 


despite liberal support. 

“Most of our strongest 
supporters seem to have done 
very well, though, and education 
came out ahead this time,” says 
Martin. ‘We gained some 
strength, and there was no large 
infusion of opposition.” 

While Reagan is expected to 
submit virtually a carbon copy 
of last year’s education cuts, 
which were subsequently rejec- 
ted and amended by Congress, 
education officials are confident 
the battle will be less intense this 
year. 

“The administration’s ’84 
budget is going to again look at 
major reductions in discretion- 
ary and social spending pro- 
grams, and student aid will 
surely be there,” Martin pre- 
dicts. 

“But if a conservative Con- 
gress rejected last year’s budget, 
you can be sure this year’s 
Congress won’t pass something 
almost identical,” Aaron adds, 

Observers further point out 
that education became a signifi- 
cant enough issue this year that 


many politicians will think twice — 


before tampering with education 
funding or student aid programs.@ 


Some people think 
that even when a cancer is 
cured, the patient will 
never live a normal life 


292i. American Cancer 
- Society 
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If you like your music 

live, the best seats in the 
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as well, you'll be glad to 
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always lit at The Radisson. 
658-6500 


Ice Cream 
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‘‘Peace of Mind” 


A five-piece group, featuring 
Andy Dio. Tues- Thurs. 
and Sat. 7:30 p.m.-1 a.m. 
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Haagan Daaz Ice Cream 


Curruier Cookies 
Ice Cream Cakes 


University Mall, 
Dorset Street, 658-3278: 


ip RADISSON BURLINGTON HOTEL 
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scholar in residence for several 
weeks holding seminars with the 
faculty.” 

Prior to Foucault’s arrival, 
Gutman, history professor Pat- 
rick Hutton and religion pro- 
fessor Luther Martin organized a 
faculty seminar to bring their 
colleagues together for a dis- 
cussion of Foucault’s work and 
related fields of study. ‘The 
idea,” said Hutton, ‘‘is that with 
the faculty stable it is important 
to do things for faculty renewal. 
There is a great deal that we can 
learn from each other.” 


The Vermont Seminars are 
just one of a series of programs 
which can be — and to some 
extent are being — used to help 
bring new ideas within the walls 
of the University. Sabbaticals 
and specially sponsored research 
projects theoretically allow 
faculty members to study new 
fields. In addition, UVM has an 
Instructional Development Cen- 
ter which sponsors special facul- 
ty research to be used in under- 
graduate courses. “These pro- 
grams are in place and they are 
powerful tools to be used to 
help people move in positive 
directions,” said Arns. 


Many faculty members, 


WEEP BE PEELE FORE: 


however, do not 
programs are being utilized to 
actually help them gain new 
knowledge. They argue that the 
administration runs the _ pro- 
grams “without imagination” 
and without a commitment to 
academic seriousness. ‘Many 
feel the administration is trying 
to pressure the faculty into 
productivity by an elaborate and 
legalistic system of promotion 
measured on quantity and rapid- 
ity of publication and not 
awarded for anything else,” said 
history professor Robert “Bill” 
Daniels. He added, “There is a 
lack of trust in the faculty to 
pursue academic achievement in 
their own way.” 

Many professors feel that 
the University is more concerned 
with keeping its books balanced 
than promoting academic qua- 
lity. “The administration is 
pretty much uninterested in 
academic seriousness. They are 
interested in managing, not 
leading a University,” said Gut- 
man, 

One of the “‘effective tools” 
mentioned by Arns drew fire 
from Gutman as being “largely 
unproductive.” The Associate 
Vice President for Research and 
Dean of the Graduate School, 


think the . 


Robert Lawson, runs the office 
which doles out many grants and 
research funds to faculty mem- 


bers. Gutman called Lawson’s 
work “extraordinarily mechani- 
cal’’ and said the office was run 
“without any sense of elan or 
excitement.” 


This is where the faculty 
needs a real advocate, said 
Gutman, “This is a_ position 
which cuts across departmental 
lines. Someone in this office 
could coordinate functions and 
visits and encourage faculty 
members with a particular 
expertise to hold seminars for 
the faculty.’’ Gutman and others 
believe the University is wasting 
its own resources. ‘“‘We have the 
talent on the campus, we just 
don’t have someone with ima- 
gination to coordinate it,” said 
Gutman. 


The type of faculty semi- 
nars and symposiums that Gut- 
man believes are so essential to 
any effort to retrain the teachers 
were also. addressed by Coor in 
his inaugural address six years 
ago. The new President, speaking 
to a mixed crowd of professors, 
administrators and friends of the 
University, stated, “‘I believe we 
must pay careful and urgent 


Presenting High Bias II and the Ultimate Tape Guarantee. 


for personal 


attention to promoting faculty 
growth and development 
through such things as summer 
support for young investigators 
and creative use of sabbaticals 
growth, and I 
believe we, as a campus commu- 
nity, must search for ways 
to foster greater closeness and 
interaction among the faculty, 
through colloquia, symposia, 
and other regularly organized 
events.” 


One stumbling block to 
starting more faculty seminars 
and related programs is the 
University’s unwillingness to 
provide funding. The University 
has not made the Vermont 
Seminars a part of its yearly 


budget and there has been no 
money put towards any less 
formal seminar series. The ori- 
ginal $100,000 raised for the 
Vermont Seminars is gone and 
contributions are trickling in 
slowly at this point. Stanfield 
said he hopes the University can 
sponsor another “‘Foucault-like 
event” next fall, but said it may 
be forced to wait until the spring 
of 1984 before continuing the 
Seminar Series, 

“If I were running this 
University,” Gutman said, “I 


Memorex presents High Bias II, a tape so extraordinary, we're going 
to guarantee it forever. 


We'll guarantee life-like sound. 


Because Permapass™ our unique oxide bonding process, locks each oxide 
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We'll 


arantee the cassette. 
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alignment. Housing is made strong by a design 


unique to Memorex. 


We'll guarantee them forever. 


If you are ever dissatisfied with Memorex 
High Bias I, mail us the tape and we'll replace it free. 
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would set aside a small part of 
the University budget for faculty 
retraining, I would set up 
fellowships which would be 
different from sabbaticals in that 
they would be a real retraining 
year. I would make available the 
possibility for faculty to learn a 
new area. This would be a way 


to invigorate the faculty. 

A system which can effec- 
tively retrain faculty members is 
especially important to a Univer- 
sity with a high percentage of 
tenured faculty. Professors who 
have earned tenure cannot be 
fired if their department or field 
of expertise is no longer of 
relative interest to students, and 
if there is no way to give them 
training in another field they 
become dead weight. Vogelmann 
pointed out how Botany’s popu- 
larity had grown markedly in the 
early 1970’s, (because of student 
interest in the environment) and 
declined in popularity recently, 
“Different trends and shifts in 
popularity can be quite drama- 
tic, You get a hot place like 
Business Administration and 
they hire a lot of faculty. But 
what happens when they falter, 
what do you do with the 
faculty.” 


The problem is compound- 
ed, Vogelmann said, by the fact 
that the administration pays 
little attention to job flexibility 
when it does its hiring. “The 
focus is on research and the 
ability to bring in money but no 
one asks, ‘are they going to be 
productive teachers.’ I worry 
about what we are going to do 
with these people down the 
line,’ said Vogelmann, He 
added, “Every faculty member 
has something to offer and most 
are pretty good. The problem is 
in assigning people to the right 
area. The administration tries to 
assign everyone according to a 


rigid system.” Vogelmann be-. 
lieves professors whose fields 
have become relatively unpopu- 
lar should be allowed to concen- 
trate on research or should be 
given another job within the 
University system. People who 
are strong in teaching should be 
allowed to teach a lot and not 
pressured to publish so much. 
And people who are strong 
researchers should not have to 
carry as heavy a course load. 
“The assignment should be left 
up to the department,” said 


Vogelmann, “instead of having © 


the administration try to carve 
everyone up by some formula.” 


Vogelmann also has doubts 
about the tenure system itself, 
saying that he fears it has 
become ‘“‘overly worked.” He 
added, if a faculty member 
is no longer productive, why 
should the University have to 
continue to support that indivi- 
dual? Teachers often want to 
accept security without a sense 
of responsibility. Vogelmann 
likened the tenure system to the 
labor union system — originally 
necessary and _ still needed in 
some form but probably over- 
worked, 


Everyone considering the 
need for some type of teacher 
retraining realizes that the years 
ahead will be challenging. Like 
many other universities, UVM is 
in a tight economic situation and 
ambitious new programs are 
often not welcome. Some of the 
suggested retooling programs 
would come with a fair-sized 
cost to the University but 
others, the faculty insist, would 
cost little and would significant- 
ly improve the climate of 
academic curiosity and excel- 
lence, “The faculty is demoral- 
ized,” said Daniels, “I sense a lot 
of this is happening elsewhere 
but that doesn’t make it any 
better,” he added, ° 
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‘ “ciudies Reveal 


amily Background 


“plays Role In 


College Admissions 


New York, NY (CPS) — 

ite increasingly tough ad- 
scionS standards, most stu- 
gents who apply to college do 
jn. The reasons they choose 
pply to certain colleges 
d of others, however, have 
gs much to do with their family 


to 4 


* 


packgrounds as with their aca- . 


ic skills, two recent studies 
py the College Board found. 
Seventy-five percent of all 
freshmen applicants are accepted 
py the colleges they apply to, 
according to one of the studies 
which surveyed over 2500 col- 
leges and universities nation- 
wide. 

Two-year colleges admitted 
9§ percent of their freshmen 
applicants this fall, while four- 
year institutions admitted only 
60 percent of all applicants. 

But the study also found 
that half of all freshmen appli- 
cants this fall opted to attend 
two-year colleges, and that 90 
percent, of all freshmen at public 
institutions are in-state students. 

Those figures support pre- 
liminary findings of another 
College Board study which 
shows that, although it may be 
relatively easy for students to 
get into virtually any college 
they choose, most students 
psychologically restrict them- 
selves to certain types of institu- 
tions. 

Those results, study director 
Robert Zemsky says, “are signi- 
ficant as well as volatile.” 

“People will be a little 
surprised and a little reluctant to 
accept the notion that educa- 
tional accessibility is bound by 
social ordering,” Zemsky says. 

Students may have the 
opportunity to apply and gain 
acceptance at a wide range of 
institutions, he says, but are in 
fact guided predominantly by 
their parents’ income and educa- 
tional background, and by the 
students’ SAT (Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test) scores. 

Students whose families 
earned $35,000 or more, whose 
parents both had _ bachelor’s 
degrees, and who scored more 
than 1000 on the SAT, will most 
likely apply to a nationally- 
known university, | Zemsky 
Teports. 

On the other hand, students 
with lower family incomes, 
less-educated parents, and lower 
SAT scores will typically choose 
4 college close to home and with 
a less exclusive reputation. @ 


Karate 


continued from page 6 


Program members are as 
concerned as their instructor is 
about the prospect of her 
leaving, and have attempted to 
raise the money on their own 
through various types of fund- 
rmns to keep her in school. 

She’s a wonderful friend 
and a super teacher,” said fresh- 
man Mike Guadono, “‘we’re just 
now really getting into karat. 
Out of basic Principle, I’m not 
BOing to be joining another pro- 
gram,” he added. 

a Freshman Michael Sarvak 
ee Foley “a leader, If it 
Ms for Janet, I’d be hanging 

und the dorms all the time.” 


ak says he spends up to six 


lessons 
glam a 
is) 


tye thing I came to 
Living/Learning for.” e 
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sonal. Copenhaver said terms 
such as “ground of being,” and 
“essential force” were typical 
expressions of impersonal rela- 
tionships with God, The prob- 
lem with this, he said, is that 
“this God doesn’t engage us in 
any profound sense.” 

The third and final stage 
Copenhaven explained, 
. about a realization that God is 


brings ' 


personal (though not a person), 
That personal relationship is 
defined by “personal verbs of 
relationship,” he said. Such 
verbs can be “God is comfort- 
ing,” or “God is caring.’ One 
identifies the “correct” verbs of 
relationship by verifying them 
with other people’s verbs and 
those given in the Bible, said the 
Reverend, 


BOternity ‘gensraetiee aio 


president of the Interfraternity 
Council at Loyola-New Orleans, 
“In 1979-80, membership really 
went up. Then it dipped a bit 
last year,” 


This fall, only 12 people. 


showed up at rush, Cunniff says. 

At Wesleyan University, 
greek leaders are blaming a low 
rush turnout on increased aca- 
demic competition. 

“Freshmen are inundated,” 
with school work, says Chuck 
Wyatt, president of Wesleyan’s 
Psi Upsilon. He believes many 
students have delayed pledging 
until they get control of their 
studies. 

Some of the other Wesleyan 
fraternities have also noted 
drops in the numbers of pledges 
this fall. In response, some plan 
stepped-up publicity efforts and 
second-semester rushes this 
spring. 

One of the few houses to 
prosper at Wesleyan is a coed 
fraternity. Alpha Delta Phi 
brought in a campus-high 17 
new members last semester. 

The lesson hasn’t been lost 
on other nervous greek organiza- 
tions. Groups at Amherst, Mid- 
dlebury, Columbia and New 
York University, among others, 
have recently converted into 
coed houses in order to boost 
memberships. 

Two Bowdoin College fra- 
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Thanksgiving turkey: 


cavity. 


to form a bag. 
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body cavity of the bird. 


> 


hours. 
Drink remaining pan juices. 


pair of jeans. 


247 No. Winooski Ave. Burlington, VT 
(next to Dairy Queen) 


864-9433 
Drop-off Laundry Service 


—Top Loader....$3.00 
—Double Load....$4.50 
—Triple Load....$6.50 


Includes wash, dry, fold & soap 


” Give your bird a proper stuffing 
with LEVIS jeans 


The Apple Mountain chef suggests the following recipe for 


1. Wash a 15-20 lb. turkey, paying particular attention to the body 
2. Cut a leg from an old pair of LEVI’S jeans, and sew one end 
. Fill this denim bag with bread stuffing and cram it into the 


. Pour one fifth of bourbon, one fifth of rye, one bottle of cognac 
and a fifth of sherry over the bird, and roast at 350° for six 


5. When done, remove the bird from the roasting pan and discard 


6. As soon as you recover, come to Apple Mountain for a new 


Happy Thanksgiving from all of us at 


Apple Mountain 


“The place for pants on Church St.” 
Pre-Holiday Sale Now Thru Nov. 20 


ternities, partly to comply with’ 


affirmative actions policies and 
partly to draw new members, are 
becoming coed this fall. 

“The coed fraternity is still 
a very small part of the total 
greek system,” Anson reports, 
“and I’m not convinced it’s all 
that effective (a 
tool). But I do believe fraterni- 
ties need to keep promoting 
themselves. I have long advoca- 
ted that rush be a continual 
thing in order to attract new 
members during the year. And 
fraternities need to stay visible 
and explain their advantages and 
what they’re all about.” 

At Lehigh University, how- 
ever, Delta Upsilon has had a 
tougher time promoting its 
“advantages”’ since head football 
coach John Whitehead reported- 
ly told his players to avoid it. 

“He thinks we’re a bad 
influence on his players,” says 
house President Jonathan Foltz, 

Whitehead admits advising 
some players to avoid DU 
because “they don’t police their 
own house” and “I don’t want 
my players to carry the stigma 
of a bad reputation,” 

Besides, he says, DU is 
already ‘‘overloaded with ath- 
letes,2 

Foltz says the incident “will 
certainly hurt our rush.” 


CITY 


recruitment | 


sonal relationship to God as one 
with a Creator and Lover — a 
relationship in which he loves 


God and is, in turn, loved by 
God. A _ relationship of the 
highest personal nature since 
“Jove is the ultimate personal 
expression.” 

As a professional, Reidel 
saw his relationship to God as 
one in which he is called upon as 
a “stewart.” He referred to the 
renowned pioneer in environ- 
mentalism, Aldo Leopold, to 
point out how God is so impor- 
tant to ecology: “Leopold 


couldn’t conceive of an ethical 
relationship with nature without 
concern and love. And love must 
be interpreted in a religious 
sense here,” he said. Ignoring the 
religious form of love in regard 
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Reidel explained his per- 


to the environment is to deprive 
the connection between the self 


and environment of all meaning, 
according to Reidel. 

Senghas defined his relation- 
ship with God as “the source of 
strength that allows us to deal 
with what we have to deal 
with.” Senghas said a symbol 
of a god is not necessary as long 
as religious experience exists. 

Finally, Sugarman posed his 
argument for a personal God 
which he called “Argument by 


Complaint” which says that: 

1) Man is the only being 
capable of endless complaint. 

2) A personal God is the 
only being capable of listening 
to endless complaint. 

3) A personal God must, 
therefore, exist. Claims to the 
contrary imply a limit to man’s 


ability to complain: 
by definition, not pondie hat is 
The panel discussion : 
have raised more question Pr 
it answered, In the bat than 
could attribute the SUcce, One 
the evening to exactly oi 
Raising questions, Srdbiag. 
possible answers, and leaving th 
final conclusions to the audien e 
is one of the most intriguing 
ways to motivate People to 
think about religion, 
Yet, amid all the 
raised, One consensus 
A consensus that da 
oneself only after all has been 
said and every one has Tetreated 
to their own (perhaps Modified) 
thoughts about religion: one 
thing that is personal to every. 
one is religion itself. Its accep. 
tance or rejection can be nothing 
else but personal... Thank God.g 
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___ By Mathias Dubilier and 
Barbara Prine 

For some, the issue was the 
Central Intelligence Agency’s 
military activities in foreign 
countries. For others, it was the 
CIA’s discriminatory hiring prac- 
tices. Still others resented the 
CIA’s recruitment on campus. 

The underlying issue, and 
also the most important one 
among the students and faculty 
who voted their vehement oppo- 
sition against the CIA last 
Monday, was serious concern 
about the covert organization. 
Not only was there concern, but 
also action, effective action, 
Effective because the willingness 
of these people to stand up and 
speak out on CIA injustice has 
prought the issue into the 
forefront of those politically 
aware at UVM, 

It is most encouraging and 
admirable to finally see this issue 
addressed at UVM. It certainly 
warrants the concern that is 
recently being demonstrated. 
The CIA is a repressive organiza- 
tion. The CIA routinely involves 
itself in assassinations, destabili- 
zations and mass murders in 
foreign countries. 

In 1961 it hopelessly 
attempted an overthrow of the 
Cuban government in what is 
commonly known as the “Bay 
of Pigs.” Its failure was due 
to a reluctance within the CIA 

_to recognize that a country’s 
internal problems will not be 
solved by forcing external solu- 
tions upon them. 

This failure, however, did 
not prevent the agency from 
committing the same acts of 
repression in 1970 when they 
tried to disrupt Chile’s democra- 
tic elections. The popular man- 
date nevertheless prevailed and 
Salvador Allende was elected. 
This greatly disturbed the U.S. 
as Allende’s administration put 
an end to the exploitation of 
Chile’s people and resources by 
U.S, multi-national corporations. 
_ In response, the CIA was 
directed to intervene and design 
Allende’s overthrow. Allende 
Was assassinated, and a puppet 
military dictatorship was 
installed to re-establish the 
US.’s economic domination in 
Chile. 

The pattern of CIA involve- 
ment in countries which are of 
€conomic importance to U-:S. 
corporations indicates that the 
ultimate purpose of the agency 
is capitalistic rather than mora- 
listic 


The CIA does not limit ® 


itself to foreign activities. In the 
1950’s_ and 60’s the Agency 
exploited prisoners in the Atlan- 
tic federal penitentiary by using 
them for “research and develop- 
ment of chemical, biological and 
Tadiological materials to control 
human _ behavior.” (Justice 
Department) These drugs, used 
without the inmates’ knowledge, 
“reamy stave mental and physical 


Furthermore, the CIA infil- 
trated the National Student 
tion in the late 1960s 
and dominated its operations. 
was because the Association 
Was Perceived as a threat to the 
country’s security. Campuses 
were leavily involved in political 
os les against the Vietnam 
ae Tights violations, and 
reign involvements. 
Finally, the CIA domestical- 
y volves itself in routine 
Ping, letter Opening, and 
oz nce of citizens who are 
othe Suspected of criminal 
ts ae domestic func- 
~ ©Ondoned by, and, in 
fact, given greater reign under 
©agan administration. 
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ic 


and UVM are Incompatible 


activities: repression, assassina- 
tion, mass murder, surveillance, 
destabilization, infiltration, tor- 
ture. These are all violations 
which deny human rights to life, 
liberty 
happiness. UVM is an institution 
of higher learning. Its goal is to 
educate 
intelligent and humane citizens. 
We are taught to respect the 
highest in human values. What 
could be more 
human values than denial of 
human rights? The goals of the 
University are incompatible with 
the means the CIA uses, The 
CIA 
to recruit on campus. 


universities have kicked military 
institutions off campus on the 
grounds of unfair hiring prac- 
tices. 
Department and the CIA all 
profess to be equal opportunity 
employers. The CIA, however, 
engages in discriminatory hiring. 


tion prohibits discrimination in 


origin, or sex. In the past ‘“‘sex’’ 


Central Intelligence Agency 


and the pursuit of 


and mold creative, 


contrary to 


should not be allowed 


To date, seven colleges and 


ROTC, the 


Defense 


Title VII of Federal Legisla- 


employment on the basis of 
race, color, religion, national 


has, on occasion, been extended 
to mean sexual preference as 
well as biological sex of the 
individual. The CIA will not hire 
homosexual persons. They are 
considered a security threat, 
because they allegedly present 
an easily exploitable situation. 
The University claims to 
have a strong commitment to its 
Affirmative Action policy. This 
policy states that UVM encour- 
ages employment of minorities 
and will only deal with those 
who do not violate the Federal 
Equal Opportunity Employment 
Act. The CIA violates this law. 
The CIA should not be allowed 
to use our University’s facilities, 
staff, nor advertising to recruit. 
The students, and professors 
who participated in the demon- 
stration were willing to speak 
out, to take a stand. They risked 
antagonism from their peers to 
raise a most important question: 
why is the CIA allowed to 
recruit On campus in spite of its 
repressive and _ discriminatory 


practices? This question demand 
an answer. ® 


Ripoff 


By Matthew J. Engelman 

Early next month, students 
will try to convince Vermont’s 
legislators that the University of 
Vermont deserves a larger appro- 
priation from the State. You 
may be asked, by mail of in 
person, to participate in the 
“Legislative Day’ activities, 
which include tours of various 
parts of the campus. For those 
of you who have not already 
made up your minds about 
joining in this effort, I would 
like to offer an argument against 
Legislative Day, and I hope you 
will consider it before you 
commit yourselves to participat- 
ing in this important event. 

Legislative Day seems to be 
a great opportunity for students 
to act in their own best interests, 
If State appropriations go up, 
then tuition may increase at a 
slower rate. Another possibility 
is that we will get more and 
better programs for the same 
tuition. In any case, we the 
students are bound to benefit 
from increases in aid to UVM. 
Who can deny such an obvious 
truth? 

I, of all people, will make 


Lindsay Hopkins 
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Threat or Deterrent 


By John Romualdi 

The November 11 convocation on nuclear war 
entitled “Solutions to the Arms Race” addressed one 
of the most pressing issues we face as a country and 
as members of the human race, the threat of nuclear 
war. Convocations of this kind and the many other 
efforts to educate the populace as to the atrocity of 
nuclear weapons are of the utmost necessity. As 


‘citizens of a nation in which the political efficacy of 
‘the individual is ten-fold what it is in most other 


nations we should all feel obligated to work toward 
the common goal of eliminating these weapons from 
the face of the earth. To quote from George Kennan’s 
latest book, The Nuclear Delusion: Soviet-American 
Relations in the Atomic Age, “...whoever does not 
understand that the danger lies, not in the possibility 
that someone else might have more missiles and 
warheads than we do, but in the very existence 
of these unconscionable quantities of highly poison- 
ous explosives, and their existence, above all, in hands 
as weak and shakey and undependable as those of 
ourselves or our adversaries or any other mere human 
beings. Whoever does not understand these things is 
never going to guide us out of this increasingly dark 
and menacing forest of bewilderments into which we 
have all wandered.” 

The message is clear; our primary concern should 
be to rid the planet of nuclear weapons, Such a move, 
however, will require a commitment to action far 
more difficult to muster than mere words. 

To realistically deal with the issue it would be 
prudent to find out why there are so many nuclear 
weapons in the first place. The answer to this ques- 
tion is found in the early years of the Cold War when 
President Eisenhower developed a policy for the 
defense of NATO based on the nuclear deterrent. 
Massive retaliation with nuclear weapons in the case 
of attack on NATO nations was meant to serve as a 
deterrent to such aggression, The basic premise of this 
concept remains as the centerpiece of NATO defense 


today in the form of a concept called Triad. Under 
‘the Triad plan the NATO nations can maintain 


relatively scant conventional forces, because if such 
forces were ineffective in stopping an attack they 
would be backed up with battlefield tactical nuclear 
weapons. If the enemy kept rolling past the tactical 
forces, ICBM’s (Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles) 
would be launched at cities within the aggressor 
nation. Such massive retaliation, as Eisenhower 
envisioned earlier, serves as an effective deterrent to a 
nation which might contemplate attack on the 


no effort to deny it! I am a 


’ taxpayers of Vermont benefit 


commentary_ 


nations of NATO. The security of NATO, in essence, 
is found under this “nuclear umbrella.” It is in 
relation to this fact of NATO defense where those 
who oppose nuclear weapons will encounter the most 
resistance. The simple question will persist; if we 
abolish nuclear weapons, how will we defend NATO? 

A number of options arise. The first, and easiest, 
is to insist that we do not need to defend NATO 
because no one wishes to attack it. We can get rid of 
the “nuclear umbrella” and need not worry about 
replacing it because it will not rain! Such speculation, 
however viable it may be, will carry little weight 
among those who create NATO policy and especially 
among those who would get wet if it were to “rain.” 
Another option, one which is popular among NATO 


policy makers, is to build up the conventional forces - 


of NATO so that they alone would be formidable 
enough to deter aggression. Then and only then, 
NATO Officials argue, will we be able to disassemble 
the nuclear arsenal. Opponents of such a policy argue 
on two grounds, First, that such a build up would be 
far too expensive and second, that such an option 
would probably require a reinstatement of the 
peace-time draft. The first point may not be true, A 
study published in the (London) Economist con- 
cludes that NATO conventional forces could be built 
up to the deterrent level with an increase of only 1 to 
1.5 percent above existing plans to build up NATO 
forces, Similarly, U.S. General Bernard Rogers, 
NATO’s supreme commander for Europe, told 
reporters that if the NATO allies would raise their 
force levels ‘in real terms” by four percent, they 
would serve as an effective deterrent. In regard to 
the second point, that a larger conventional army 
would require the draft, it very well could. 


In the face of such a consideration it is important 
for those who oppose nuclear weapons to do more 
than launch into a tirade about the illusion of the 
Soviet threat, Such protestation will be viewed by our 
leaders as a mere evasion of responsibility. As youths 
of a nation who have never been forced to make a 
real commitment, we must ask ourselves just where 
our commitments lie. If we do discover that there is 
something worth defending, then we should be 
prepared to take real action toward defending it. If 
members of the disarmament movement are not 
prepared to realistically challenge these concerns, 
then we will never gain the respect of a group which 
is honestly committed to the political process which 
makes such a movement possible, @ 


habits: inflation, _ trust-fund 


resident of Vermont, and there- 
fore I enjoy a whopping 61% 
discount off my tuition. So 
why am I against Legislative 
Day? What could I possibly have 
against State aid to the Univer- 
sity? What kind of hypocrisy am 
I about to peddle right before 
your eyes? 

The worst kind of hypo- 
crisy! Blatant, self-serving, 
unmitigated greed! I take advan- 
tage of the lower tuition because 
I have plenty of uses for the 
$3,550 annual savings, Frankly, 
if I paid taxes to the State of 
Vermont (which I have not done 
for the last two years), I would 
get pretty angry about paying 
for the education of people who 
would graduate and then owe 
me nothing. I would call it theft, 
which is exactly what it is! And 
what’s more, I admit to coop- 
erating with this treachery every 
time I register at the University 
of Vermont! 


from my education. After you 
tell me, I will tell the taxpayers, 
who have generously paid for 
more than half of my tuition for 
the last three years, I would like 
to explain to them how my 
career aS-an accountant in 
Massachusetts will help them to 
produce more silk in Vermont. 
Even if I work for them in the 
future, you’d better believe I 
will charge them exactly the 
same fees that I charge everyone 
else. 

Now, I know there are more 
important matters on the politi- 
cal agenda than aid to UVM. But 
this is typical of a self-destruc- 


tive fiscal mentality which 
plagues the entire American 
system. That is to say, govern- 
ment programs are usually 
financed in a pathetically casual 
way. It is easy to spend public 
money, thereby appeasing vocal 
interest groups, when the public 
at large raises no objection, In 


bankruptcy, and massive public 


debt, We can avoid these- prob- 
lems by presuming the worst 
about spending proposals. 

If we did this, proponents 
of greater appropriations would 
be forced to argue their points 
very convincingly. In the case of 
Legislative Day, UVM students 
would have to do more than 
claim that they are receiving a 
good education. They would 
‘have to prove that Vermont 
taxpayers may justifiably be 
compelled, against their will, to 
pay for our schooling, I chal- 
lenge the Student Association to 
do this, I challenge the Univer- 
sity administration to do this. I 
challenge anyone to convince me 
that farmers in southern Ver- 
mont are getting a good deal 
when they pay for the education 
of a petroleum engineer who will 
work for Exxon in Saudi Arabia. 

Most importantly, I chal- 
lenge you to think this through, © 


I really want to know (and I 
invite Legislative-Day _partici- 
to tell me) how the 
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Before the skis go on, visit us 


types of fiscal 


pants 


some of the world’s best chocolate at 
NORWAY DESIGN! Happy Holidays. 
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this century, we have seen three 


from our lackadaisical spending 


for handknit, handsome sweaters, hats, 
mittens. And when the skis come off enjoy 
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with complete honesty, before 
you decide to help on Legislative 
Day. ®@ 
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Foot Locker 
All Stores 


Athlete’s Foot 
University Mall 
Burlington, VT. 


Frazier’s Sport Shop 
41 Center St. 
Rutland, VT. 


Janson’s Sport Shop Bennington A&N 
Redwood Plaza 463 Main St. 
St. Alban’s, VT. Bennington, VT. 


Sensible Shoe 
Woodstock Ave. 
Rutiand, VT. 
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By Alex’ ov : 
qwenty minute .cer UVM had lost 
| ;son Tuesda ight, Jim Varzakis 
jo t at his jocke till in uniform, he 
: his chin or clenched fists. Every 
y and then he moved his head slowly 

. pe side to side. 
| Midway through the third period, 
+h UVM trailing, 2-1, the Cats were on 
power play. Sylvain Brosseau carried 
a uck across the blue line and fired a 
: ne slapshot. Clarkson goalie Jim 
ae stuck out his right leg and just did 
ta pad to the drive. The puck dropped 


salizingly at the skates of Varzakis, 

standing not three feet from the Clarkson 

goal. Falle was at the far post, the 

momentum from his save carrying him 

jway from the goal, which was now 
a I saw was net in front of me. I 
shot it as fast as I could,” said Varzakis 
quietly. 

In the next instant Falle launched 
himself, head first, across the face of the 
goal, Miraculously, the puck struck 
him in the chest and rolled to safety. 

“] don’t even know what he stopped 
it with,” said Varzakis. 

The save was One of 22 on the night 
for Falle, a freshman making his first ever 
FCAC start. Many of his stops were 
spectacular, particularly in the first 
period, when UVM forwards were swarm- 
ing around him and his then disorganized Clarkson's Jim Falle (30) prepares to kick out.a UVM shot in Tuesday's game. The save was one of many acrobatic stops on the night for Falle, a 
defense like Indians around Custer at freshman making his first ever ECAC start. Steadied by his play, the Golden Knights came from behind to hand the Cats a 4-2 defeat. 

Little Big Horn. Falle was all over, he had a lot of shots to face each game Back in the first period, it had been Clarkson’s Charlie Meitner ended_ the 
protecting his 6°x4° piece of net as if it too,” said Kayser. McCaskill who had given the Cats the suspense when his shot, looking as though 
were some sacred creature allergic to Kayser spoke in a UVM lockerroom start they needed. With Clarkson’s Pat it would go far wide, was by a stroke of 
pucks. One moment he was calmly that was decidedly glum. The defeat left O’Brien serving a penalty for too many fortune redirected at the last moment 
ticking out the most dangerous of Kirk the Cats’ ECAC record at 0-2, and put men on the ice, Kevin Foster carried the past Mundorf and into the net. “That 
McCaskill’s wrist shots, the next he was them a little deeper into the early-season puck into the corner, looked up, and sent shot was going ten feet wide,’ said 
flopping to the ice to rob Chris DeLorey hole they had talked so often about 4 crisp centering pass to McCaskill, Mundorf, “until it hit off a guy in front.” 
| in succession. But for sheer reflex- avoiding. who slapped it in the net before Falle After Falle had brought off his marvelous 


¢s, for agility on a fabulous level, nothing Mike Mundorf, who turned in a could move. With less than ten minutes save on Varzakis, Bruce McDonough put 
could top his save on Varzakis. 34-save effort that entrenched him even gone, UVM led, 1-0. UVM two goals down at 13:39. 


“Td have to say that was my best » more firmly as UVM’s number one goalie, contd on page 21 . 
save on the night,” said Falle, smiling. wearily took off his pads after the game. But Clarkson’s Ross Bartell snuggled 
“It’s the one I remember.” “It hurts to play the number three team, a shot between Mundorf and the near Owen OK 


Mike Landsman 


‘ 


— 


Falle came to Clarkson from Ottawa, (Providence) and the number six team: post at 16:08, producing a tie that. was to |. 
Ontario, where he played junior hockey (Clarkson) in the country so close and last well into the third period. 
for the Gloucester Rangers. UVM lose,” he said. Matt Winnicki was banished to the } 
defenseman Steve Kayser, also a fresh- Kirk McCaskill, who has endured two box 5:33 into the last period by referee | 
man from Ottawa, remembered the consecutive losing seasons and four Pierre Belanger, and Clarkson’s vaunted 
Clarkson goalie’s days in Tier II. straight narrow defeats to the Golden power play unit, quiet in two previous | 

“Gloucester was terrible, but he was Knights, had no answers following Tues- chances, climbed slowly over the boards. | 
good. They were always at the bottom of day’s game. “What can you say?” he After a series of nail-biting escapades:in 
the standings. He let in a lot of goals, but asked. the general vicinity of the UVM crease, 
ee Fe Beer Vicinity. OF tae Ve Crease 


Friars Start UVM on Wrong Skate) wires: 


time-out late in Tuesday’s game, UVM 


By Alex Nemerov ” the game, and, with the score even at_ slowly over the red line, stopping before defenseman Henry Owen became, with- 
aes Providence Friars came into last four, UVM had several good chances to- it reached the back of the net. It was the ae Jee tehiistakiees mettle 
er ok game at Gutterson fresh from ‘take the lead. runt of a litter of nine goals on the night, et Bn ths cane PRIESTESS 
North oe swing that took them to + “We weren’t moving the puck like we coming as it did last and less spectacularly OWA earn gfe ey him: “After 
see vas San Diego, and, of all ‘did on our western trip,” said Providence than the previous eight. But it won the syetante tee inane he *Hiak eentted % 
they ser Orage, Alaska. Saturday night forward Mike Bolstad. “We didn’t play game. ts Pe ofa b  Finaney =Rit 
ECAC w. ae to the real world ~ the that well, but that may have been because “Kurt Knocked a couple guys off the Wecionatliwaka ee Khavitt “and keee 
litte Pen ~ and though they seemed a | the way Vermont played affected our puck in the corner and gave me a good mtenibarg at CA e tis 
hick of time the Friars recovered in the | style.” pass,” said Bolstad, “I didn’t see my shot ‘. f dun Hank fait ai H 

fe time to beat UVM, 5-4, With less than six minutes to play, it go in, but all of a sudden I saw the guys All of a sudden Hank felt dizzy. He 

wae: the most talented college was Bolstad who got the game-winner. raising their sticks and I knew it was a ate cont'd on pg. 23 
4 aaa in the country, Providence ‘Standing in the midst of a crowd in the goal.” was tied just like that. 

times the putting UVM away. Three UVM crease, he took Kurt Kleinendorst’s Vermont goalie Mike Mundorf The Friars managed to regain the 


Cats came from behind to tie remembered the play. “I was holding the !¢ad on Paul Guay’s power-play goal nine 


post, but one of their players skated by minutes later. But before the period 
and took me off it. The shot went right could end, UVM equalized again. With 
where I would have been,” Providence’s Guay and Peter Taglianetti 
In the final minutes, UVM couldn’t i” the penalty box, UVM made the most 
muster the offense to tie the game one 0f its two-man advantage, Tony Messina 
more time. Earlier, they had found the 84Ve a crisp pass to Kirk McCaskill, who 
strength to do it three times, in turn sent one cross-ice to Yves Robi- 
After Friar defenseman Jacques ‘aille, whose low shot found the far 
DeLorme put a 80-foot lead pass right on COMMer. 
the blade of Gates Orlando, giving the Steve Rooney’s floating pass was 
streaking forward a breakaway chance Chopped into the net by Jim Rushin on a 
which he took well, beating Mundorf high Providence power play early in the third 
to the glove-hand side, UVM found itself Petod, giving the Friars the lead once 
down, 2-0 almost halfway through the ™0re. But several minutes later, with 
game. But 20 seconds later Mark Litton Bolstad in the box, Robitaille crept in 
found himself one-on-one with Provi- trom his point position, took another of 
dence goaltender Mario Proulx, and McCaskill’s cross-ice passes and beat 
¢ defe Reaath Michrs ClachAcric scored to half the lead, Then, 23 seconds Proulx, who was left hopelessly out of 
While og aan Jacques DeLorme (5) drops to his knees to block Rob McConnell’s after that, Matt Winnicki rifled one off position by the quick-developing play. 


wrist shor Mario 
The Fr) Proulx (30) and defenseman Randy Velishchek (2) look on. Proulx’s pads and into the net, The game tale fang a: 
- Friars got @ late goal and won, 5-4 Saturday at Gutterson. 


pass and managed a weak shot that rolled 
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: By Andy Cook 

_ One thing is for certain: they will be in the 
‘playoffs. With nine teams in the nine-team ECAC 
North qualifying for post-season berths, the basket- 
ball Catamounts can’t go wrong. What goes on from 
now until March is another story. It will be a time in 
which UVM will be competitive while its young 
players gain valuable experience. Realistically, the 


- picture is just plain scary, as the Vermont five — with _ 


four freshmen, five sophomores, and two experienced 
seniors — will try to survive the arduous schedule that 
awaits them when they open at home against Platts- 
burgh State on November 27, 
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iitmore’s Troubles: 


A Team More Green 


No, I’m not insinuating that the Cardinals will be 
impossible to beat. But after that contest (which will 
be played during Thanksgiving break and be wit- 
nessed by virtually no one) UVM will play such 
formidable opponents as Holy Cross, Canisius, and 
Boston University within the ECAC North, and the 
likes of Robert Morris, Toledo, Drexel and La Salle 


outside league play. Like I said, they'll at least make 
the playoffs. 
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GRAND OPENING SPECIAL 
3 month program plus uniform with ATC Patches 
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Vermont coach Bill Wh 


year at the helm, realizes the picture isn’t rosy, “Oy s 


kids are going to be playin 
ence,’ he said, ‘and some 
learn is through making mist 


Golc 


itmore, now in his sec 


g this year to get experi 
times the only way ‘ye 
akes and readjusting. 


erience may be the Vern nt 
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American Tae Kwon Do Center 


- Martial Arts can be used to peel away stress. 

« Increase your ability to deal with any situation. 
« Create bodies that are sleek, firm & graceful. 

¢ Develop minds that are sharp} clear & peaceful. 
¢ Help control habits such as smoking, overeating & alcohol. 

- Help prevent diseases like high blood pressure, arthritis, asthma. 
¢ Can teach you to become a Master of self-defense 


Till Nov. Ist 1982.,................ 999. Complete!! 


Call now 658-5767 
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Recharge Your Body With 
Exciting Youthful Energy 


ATC 


GRANDMASTER KYONG-AE FONTAINE 


* Highest Ranked female in the WORLD 
+» Internationally Certified 6th Degree Master 
+ Internationally Certified Instructor, Referee & Examiner 


* Took USA Women’s Team to 1978 trial Olympics Seoul, Korea 
+ Taught & Lecturedin many European, Asian & American Countries 


ATC, 236 Riverside Ave., Burlington, VT 
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‘Ever Wonder Why? 


By Andy Cook 
The other night, I was 
ino 60°Minutes — Andy 
ey’s segment in particular. 
roe always admired this 
: ist’s ability to question 
: of our 
ke fun at many 
. Pal and after spending 
= nights at the Gutterson 
14 House witnessing the for- 


~ of the UVM _ hockey 
Catamounts, I can’t stop think- 


: what Andy would say 
ae ae of the hockey rituals 
jn the house that Cross built. 
Ever wonder why the fans 
t Go Cats Go? Where are 
the Cats going? I thought they 
just planning to play a 
game at Gutterson Field House. 
" Byer wonder why, after 
scoring oal, the player respon- 
| a few slaps in the 


head? Isn’t he supposed to score 


9 If so, why do his team- 
mates dish him out a barrage of 
cerebral assaults? He could go 
into a coma. 

Ever wonder why hockey 
coaches never have chairs to sit 


Falle Sto 


cont'd from page 19 

Last-ditching it, UVM coach 
Jim Cross replaced Mundorf 
with a sixth skater at 18:38. 
Matt Winnicki managed a con- 
solation goal, coming 14 seconds 
before the final buzzer, when he 
backhanded the puck along the 
ice past the unsighted Falle. But 
Clarkson captain Colin Patterson 
negated that goal when, with 
one second left, his long shot 
from the right-hand boards at 
center ice nestled comfortably in 
the vacated UVM net. 


After the game, Clarkson 


on? I mean, even in basketball, 
the coaches have a chair to use if 
they so desire, After 60 minutes 
of hockey, Jim Cross must be 
pretty tired. I’m glad I’m not a 
hockey coach. 

Ever wonder why, after 
giving up a goal, the netminder is 
greeted by his fellow defense- 
men with a slap on the shins 
from each of their sticks? 
Unless he gets a shutout, each 
goalie must be pretty sore at the 
end of the game. 

Ever wonder why they call a 
man advantage a power play? Is 
the team with the power play 
more powerful? In the case of 
the Catamounts, the team is 
probably weaker. 

Ever wonder why they 
bother to announce goals at 
Gutterson Field House? The 


‘acoustics are so lousy, I can 


never understand what they’re 
saying over the loud speaker. 
Ever wonder why they calla 
fight for the puck in a large 
circle a face off? Whose face is 
being taken off? I don’t think 


ps Cats 


coach Bill O’Flaherty stuck a 
stick of Wrigley’s gum in his 
mouth and watched his players 
head for their locker room. 
“Thataway, Gord; waytaplay, 
Charlie; goodgoin’, Bobby,” he 
rasped in between chews. “We 
have a few better players than 
Vermont does,” he said before 
disappearing himself down the 
corridor to Patrick Gym. “This 
was a tough game for us, and a 
big win too.” 

O’Flaherty grinned widely 
when asked about Falle. “Right 


UVM goaltender Mike Mundorf snares a shot whistling by his ear 
against Clarkson Tuesday. UVM lost, 4-2. 


Providence Loss 


cont'd from page 19 


But after Bolstad put in the 
ith Friar goal, Proulx was left 
little to do, Despite a power-play 
chance and Mundorf’s removal 
in the final seconds in favor of a 
sixth attacker, UVM couldn't 
Ames UP with the equalizer. 
sa ‘We're not going to put up 

Playing well and losing any 
eat said McCaskill, following 

‘door meeting in the 

: ker room after the 
bame. “But at the same time we 
” to be patient, We know we 
San't just go from bad to good 


away. There has to be some | 


, - All we're trying to do 
$ get through that transition as 
48 We can,” 


; Cross Checks: F 
é - For the 
scored aight home game UVM 
ices oo In exactly 23 
» What’s more unusual is 
5 ‘ime of the goals, In the 
J over Norwich UVM 


? 


scored at 8:54 and 9:17. Against 
Providence, Litton’s goal came 
at 7:54, Winnicki’s at 8:17... 
Robitaille’s two goals equaled 
his entire career output at UVM 
prior to Saturday, a total of 58 
games. “This is the first time I’ve 
scored two goals in a game since 
junior hockey,” he said. Both of 
the Canadian defenseman’s goals 
came with the man-advantage, 
dispelling at least for one night 
rumors that the power play 
hadn’t improved much since its 

vor showing last season, Com- 
ing into the game, UVM was 
1-for-11 with the man- 
advantage. Following it, the Cats 
were still only 3-for-17. Mean- 
while, the penalty-killers had 
allowed four goals in just eight 


shorthanded situations after 
‘Saturday’s loss... McCaskill 
uncharacteristically missed a 


breakaway with the score tied in 
the third period. “The puck was 


Mike Landsman 


Lee’s Chinese 
Restaurant 


A NEW 
Chinese Restauran 


Chinese, Szechuan & Polynesian Cuisine 


LUNCHEON SPECIALS 
EXOTIC DRINKS 


"TAKE OUT ORDERS» 
Open Daily 11:30- 10:00 


Closed Monday, except Holidays 
h pen at 4PM. 


hockey is that rough. 

Ever wonder why they say 
‘he shot it from the point?’ 
There’s no point on the ice, It’s 
a smooth surface, 

Ever wonder what they call 
the guy who sits in the penalty 
box in between the players being 
punished? How much do they 
pay him for his work? I hope his 
kids at home behave themselves, 

* because if they don’t the man in 
question gets no rest at home or 
at the game. 

Ever wonder why every- 
body goes to the bathroom 
during the intermission? Why 
don’t they go during the period 
when it’s less crowded? They 
could leave their seats with a 
minute left to play, figuring there 
isn’t going to bea score. But no, 
they wait until intermission and 
because the lines are so long, 
they end up just turning around 
15’ minutes later and are unable 
to enjoy the next period. 


Ever wonder why I bother- 
ed to write this article? @ 


now he’s my goalie. He’s played 
very well so far this season.” 

In the UVM locker room, 
Varzakis had finally taken off 
his jersey. “‘He (Falle) made 
some big stops. He played well. 
But sooner or later, the goals are 
gonna come. They’ve got to,” he 
said. As Varzakis talked, one 
couldn’t help noticing the tattoo 
high up on his right arm. Just 
visible below the sweat-stained 
short sleeve of his gray under- | 
shirt was a-three-leaf clover, with 
the name Jim printed below. 
Maybe what Varzakis, and the 
whole UVM team, needed Tues- 
day was an extra leaf, 


Imprinted Sportswear, Athletic Wear, and Accessories: 
28 PLAINS ROAD 
JERICHO, VERMONT 05465 
802-899-2991 


TAKE THE BUS HOME 


Cross Checks: Dan Sylvestri, 


a junior who was an All- 
American his freshman season | zs oe 
and equally effective last year, is Albany 4)5AM 2:30PM 7:40AM . . _ 130AM 
the man Falle at least for the : S:OOPM 
time being has replaced... UVM’s Barre 8:00AM 1:25AM 
last four games against Clarkson, 2:30PM 5:30PM 
all losses, have been by scores of | Bennington 415AM 740AM 1:30AM 
5-3, 3-2, 4-3 (OT), and 4-2... 2:30PM - 5OOPM 
O’Flaherty cleared up any 
pronunciation problems with his Boston en >OOPM 8:00AM 3.00PM ata 
goalie’s name. “‘It’s Fall as in the , c/24 & 
season, The ‘E’ is imaginary,’ he 12/23) 
‘said... UVM wraps up its four : 
‘game homestand this weekend. | Manchester, NH 8OOAM 12:01No. 
‘On Friday the Cats will host St.. 2:00PM 3:;OOPM 5:30PM 
Lawrence. Saturday North- (1/24 & 
eastern will be in town. Game 12/23 
time on both nights is 7:30. @ | Manchester, Vt. 415AM 740AM 1:30AM 
' 2:30PM 5:00PM 
Newport, VT 2:45PM _ (Ex. Sat. Sun. & Hols.) 
New York, NY 4:15AM 7:40AM 1:30AM 
2:30PM 5:00PM 
jumping around, and for some North Adams 415AM 740AM 
reason, I thought (Randy) | Paramus, NJ 4:15AM 7:40AM 1:30AM 
Velishcheck was right behind 2:30PM 5:00PM 
jme,” he said, “When I looked Portland 2:30PM 
‘over my shoulder, the goalie 
came out and cut off the Rutland 415AM 2:30PM 7:40AM 5:00PM 11:30AM 
play.”... With his two assists, St. Johnsbury 2:30PM 


Providence’s Kleinendorst con- 
tinued an amazing scoring run, 
He now has nine goals and 10 
assists in nine games. Orlando 
jhas also run up impressive 
figures — four goals and 15 
assists — so far this season.,. The 
Friars are sporting the long pants 
look introduced to pro hockey 
last year by the Philadelphia 


White River Jct. :OOAM 8:00AM 
2:00PM 3:;00PM 
(11/24 & 


12/23 


12.00ONo, 
5:30PM 


PLUS” 
Departures to many other points 
in Vermont and New England 


Flyers. The pants, which by 
design are supposed to cut down 
on injuries to the legs, are 
gaining in popularity... In the 
last meeting between the two 


teams, in Schneider Arena in 
Providence, the Friars won, 
L1-l. e 


River Level 


* Betsy's Inc. * The Book Rack 
* Chessy's Frozen * Carroll Reed 


* Children’s Pages 
* Dakin Farms * Crabtree & Evelyn 
* Fashion Lane 

* Fine Lines By MBQ 
* Hansen’s * Merchants Bank 
* Onion River * My Room 

* New England Travel 
* Shoe Biz * The Old Mill 
* Teddy Bear's Toy Box Kitchen Co. 
* Winooski Chip Mill + Pappagallo 


THE 
CHAMPLAIN MILL 
| ye 


First Level 


Custard * The Champlain 
Mill Restaurant 


* Decorative Things 
* Have A Heart 


Canvas Company 


* Waterworks 


Aw 
» i 


ki. 


THE COMPLETE CLOTHING 


CARE CENTER 


Full Service Dry Cleaning 


©Professional Tailoring and Alterations 


©Professional Stain Removal 
©Valet Service 


Second Level 

» Brettson’s 

* Chittenden Trust 

- Coat Gallery 

* Frame of Mind 

* Edmund Feeney Ltd. 
* Gloom Chasers 

* Green Mt. Coffee 


Roasters 


- Kids’ Klothes 

* The Linen Company 

* Norway Design 

- O'Brien's 

* Paper Peddler, Inc. | WINOOSKI 


* Thornton’s Outside 
» Yankee Pride 


Two miles north of Burlington Exit 16, I-89 S. 2 mi. south Or come via the 
Exit 15, I-89 N, 12 mi. west Lake Champlain Ferries 


unbrigh 


MAYTAG 


HOME-STYLE 


LAUNDRIES 


Featuring 
FREE SOAP! 


©Game Room 
*Carpeted Lounges 
Refreshments 


Sunbright Laundries 


Open 7 a.m.to 11 p.m. 
Now Serving Both Sides of the Lake 


The Market Place, Winooski 
(Next to the IGA) 


158 Margaret St., Plattsburgh 
(Across from the Grand Union) 


Experience to Help 


By Michael Sagansky 

After watching her team 
compile an abysmal 5-15 record 
last season, Women’s Basketball 
coach Jean Condon is hoping for 
better things in 1982-83. 

Condon calls inexperience 
the reason for last year’s dis- 
appointing performance. The 


IGS 2253 


team had several- freshmen and 
no seniors. Now, with all of-last 
year’s players back and two new 
recruits coming on the scene, the 


team should improve. It would . 


be hard not to. 
GheérylseRich-=as5 eles 


Swimmers 
By John Cobb 

The young and _hard- 
working UVM Swim team is 
looking forward to a successful 
season, despite dropping their 
first contest of the year to an 
improved McGill University 
team in Montreal last Saturday. 
The meet, which ended at 52-38 
McGill, saw a number of “strong 
showings” by UVM swimmers. 

Colin McKenna, one of nine 
freshmen on the team, set a 
UVM freshman record in the 
100-yard backstroke with a time 
of 1:00.1. Coach Joe Fischer is 
full of praise for the young 
group of newcomers, saying 
that, ‘all are great guys who we 
expect to make a large contribu- 
tion to our program_”’ 

Co-captain Jeff Trembley, 
Chris Rockett, and Jim Mackay 
also. impressed Fischer with 
steady performances in their 


contd from page 20 


schedule in more ways than one. 


freshman from Ban or 

one of the two additi 
was an All-American fo 
high school, and figures fo Td in 
lot of playing time, The ; eg 
recruit, 6’3” Heidj Varnall ‘im 
Waterford, Connecticut, eae 
forward. “These two will = | 


©, is 
Ns, She 


up our inside game» = 
3 1 


UVM Women’s Basketball team: A glossy 
Condon. 


The first four Starting pogj- 
tions are settled. Cindy Malinow- 
ski, a sophomore, and Sheilg 
Martin, a junior, will be in the 
backcourt. The front line wi] — 


Optimisti 
individual events. Trembley 
finished second in the 500-yard 
freestyle race, notching a time of 
5:09, .Rockett, added, another 
second place finish in the 1000 
yard freestyle with a time of 
10:49.8, just. twelve seconds 
short of his finest effort in the 
event. Mackay, according to 
Fischer, had an “excellent time” 
of 2:21.7, as he captured. yet 
another second place finish in 
the 200-yard breaststroke. 

The Cats were held to only 
one victory in all of the eleven 
“events, that coming in the 
400-yard relay. Trembley, Roc- 
kett, and McKenna teamed up 
with Rich Hollworth, capturing 
the.race with a time of 3:30.3. 

Fischer was full of praise 
and confidence for the squad in 
spite of the loss, McGill isa 
strong team, equipped with } 


. 
. 


Gloomy Prospects: 


But once the real games 
begin, once the pressured situa- 
tions begin, and once the quality 
Opponents grace the Catamounts 
with their presence, those mis- 
takes Whitmore alluded to are 
almost bound to occur and for 
that reason, the coach is just 
hoping for a 14-win mark, which 
would put them above. .500. 
And right now, Whitmore rea- 
lizes the only way that goal will 
be achieved is if his troops can 
improve the team’s defense, 
which was inconsistent and some 
times non-existent in last year’s 
dismal 10-16 campaign, 

“Defense hurt us last year,” 
admitted the coach, “But we are 
ahead in that respect this time. 
The problem is trying to stop 
Our Opponents inside. Our peri- 
meter defense will be fine, but 
most of the people we play are 
very quick inside.”’ And because 
of that defensive inconsistency 
in 1981-82, caused partly by’ 
“the concentration not always 
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being there,” the mentor says he 
is working more on defense this 
fall than in years past. 

“We’re working on ee 
tioning; we have to be smart, 
he said. “We have no problems 
shooting the ball, although we re 
not going to score 90 points 4 
game because we're not d 
running team, Our goal is te 
shoot over 52 percent and to 
keep our opponents under 50 
percent,” : 

At this early stage, there 's 
no set. starting lineup, bul 
Whitmore says he plans to use 
just about everyone he has on# 
regular basis. The backcourt 
situation should feature sophe 
more Chris Fairchild, whe 
gained some experience last yest 
when starter Corey Wielgus W# 
injured, Highly regarded eye 
comer Tom O’Shea also will se 
lots of playing time, The wer 
guard position will be fought !° 
by sophomores Jim Moore &™ 
cont'd on next 
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re a sophomore — 
30 te ederson — and a 
at ~ Lisa Johnson — banging 
} s. 
Mss fifth starting ea 

‘ ; enough, rotate 
wil, teresting See. If UVM is 
fom, man-to-man (or woman- 

oman) defense, 5°5”’ Lynda 
ward the team’s only sia 

she nod. If, on the other 
wil ¥ zone defense is 
epeel a taller player, like 
a” Cindy Halvarson, will be 
: jne-up. 
Se ren will play three 

son warm-ups prior to 
their opener. They've already 
jayed jn a round-robin scrim- 
’ with New Hampshire 
ae and Fitchburg State, at 

uth State. 

Condon hopes to improve 
her team this season by stressing 
defense more. She thinks the 
ream will be helped by increased 

and size inside. 

When asked about . last 

»s poor record, Condon cites 
the team’s lack of recruiting 
yntil recently (three years ago) 
as part of the problem. “If 
we can win half our games in 
this third year I'll be happy,” 


<a also considers UVM’s 
high academic standards a con- 
tributing cause in last year’s 
tough season. “We don’t always 
get the best athletes,” she said. 
“But we get top players who are 
bright kids.” 

The team opens the season 
against LaSalle, at the Dart- 
mouth Invitational Tournament, 


on November 27. eo. 


who should place high in the 
Canadian National Collegiate 
Meet later in the season, he said. 
Fischer also added that there 
was no diving competition 
included in the contest. This 
factor weighed heavily in the 
final score since UVM boasts 
three of the finest divers in New 


England. 


Fischer was impressed with 
the team’s improvement com- 
pared to other UVM squads he 


has coached. “The team has - 


been training hard for the 
last three weeks, and swam hard 
against McGill, The times were 
faster at this point in the season 
than they have been for many 
years. We are all very excited 
about the upcoming season on 
the basis of this performance.” 
The Cats compete next at the 
Albany Relays on November 20. 


rike 
pettled 


Tuesday night the 57-day 
old NFL strike ended, paving the 
way for this Sunday’s games to 
80 on as scheduled. The settle- 
ment came just as the last hope 
for the 1982 season was fading. 

As could be expected, it was 
the players who had to throw in 

towel” to save the 1982 
season. The tentative contract 
awarded them by the owners 
totals $1.28 billion over five 
Years. The original figure the 
Union demanded was $1.6 bil- 

Over five years. The calcula- 
'0r says the players lost $320 

10n by prolonging the strike. 

» Of the irregular 
Pg 16 of the League’s 28 
. _will make the playoffs. 
; oo” season will be the 
ae est ever, Manage- 
nt will hope that their playoff 
‘h, WOrks to the satisfaction of 
More than the much- 
vead  ~=««SPllit-season format 
“Aa Salvage last year’s 
~~ S Sason, 


cont'd. from previous page 

Bill Brown, as well as freshmen 
eorge Payne and Howard Hud- 
on. 

“Howard has played really 
ell,’ said Whitmore. “And 
eorge has been super. We 
didn’t think he’d come on as fast 
s he did.” The situation is 
lightly more stable up front. 
Last year’s starting center, Peter 
Cole, is back. The 1980 transfer 
from Holy Cross was a powerful 
inside force for most of last 
season, He also shot 64.6%, a 
UVM record. Senior Captain 
Tim Woodlee is the only four- 
year senior on the team, and he 
was second to Cole in shooting 
percentage. Both Ed Pagano, a 
sophomore who apparently 
made tremendous progress this 
summer, and freshman John 
Simko will also figure in Whit- 


}more’s front-court plans. 


Whitmore is very supportive 
of the nine-team playoff format, 
‘and denies the system will 
| demote the importance of each 


Prospects 


regular season game in the minds 
of the players. “Every game is 
important when you’re young 
like us,” he said. “I think the 
players have enough pride in 
themselves to give it their best in 


our own division.” 


recruiting purposes, 


“For a team like Canisius or 
BU, there might be some dis- 


“We've added Fairfield to our StOry to it as well. 
schedule, and were playing 
Robert Morris and Toledo, both 


ON THE CAMPUS 


How to civilize 7a.m. 


srw ao 


General Foods 


_ International Coffees. 
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The schedule may b 
Café Francais. Smooth and cream 
just one of six deli- 
cious] different flavors 
from General Foods 
International Coffees. 


RS 


GENERAL FOODS’ INTERNATIONAL COFFEES. 
AS MUCH A FEELING AS A FLAVOR 


© General Foods Corporation 1982 


or even win their division, Plus 
we’ve got a lot of good teams in 


But a competitive schedule 
each game... The system is great has its advantages in that the 
for us because it means an extra players — the freshmen, 
gamneto play, and. because. a particular — get to play against 
mediocre team can still make ‘S°™® Riv. Spe BeUee 
the tournament. It’s just like the around and thus gain valuable 


ACC (Atlantic Coast Confer- °XPetience. And, of course, a 
ence), competitive schedule is good for 


But if the team doesn’t win . 
advavitages “in that’ -you .beat a lot, the story could be differ- 
everybody all season and lose Sb Aneres hopipason tp he 
once inethe tourney-and you're filled with joy over this team’s ! 
out in the first round. But from prospects, but, as one observer 


our perspective, the system is suggested, last year was sup- 
great.” posed to be good and the 


The coach won’t deny the Catamounts flopped. So maybe 
difficulty of the schedule. this year will have a strange 


That’s the most optimistic 
of whom are picked to do well analysis that can be given. 


e less than civilized, but you don’t have to be. Try a warm cup of 
y-light, it’s a nicer way to meet the morning. And 


a ee 


Owen 
Feeling 
Better 
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couldn’t stand .up on 
his own,” said UVM assistant 
coach Ted Castle. “We were 
worried, but all the time he was 
slumped over he was talking 
coherently to Roger (Bryant, the 
trainer). Now it looks like he’s 
feeling better,” 

After the game, Owen was 
examined by Dr. William Christ- 
mas, Director of University 
Health Services. “It appeared to 
be a temporary problem and 
nothing serious,” said Christmas, 

The reason for the sudden 
dizzy spell is still unclear. It 
might have been a simple lack of 
body fluids, according to Castle. 

Owen skated with the team 
during a light workout Wednes- 
day and is expected to suit up 
for the weekend games against 
St. Lawrence and Northeastern. @ 
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90 It Goes And So On 


deadeye dick, by kurt vonnec 
aelacorte press. 240 ¢ 


By Caroline Arlen 

Deadeye Dick, \oyal to the Vonnegu- 
tian style, features another semi-sane, but 
mostly disturbed, critic of modern 
America, Rudy Waltz. He isn’t a critic by 
profession, surely, but by nature of his 
callous attitude. And it is through Rudy 
Waltz that Vonnegut targets his satire on 
the Middle West, the puniness of the 
region and of individual life, science and, 
generally, the follies of men. 

Vonnegut sets a stage of absurdities 
and populates it with misfits and mon- 
strous caricatures of his home town, 
Indianapolis, and tells the reader that’s 
the way it is, and so it goes. Yet, sudden- 
ly, the caricatures are no longer mon- 
strous. The novel is still-absurd, but what 
is so funny is what is real and recogni- 
zable in our own lives. That’s the cutting 
edge of Vonnegut’s playful satire. 

As in many of his novels, namely 
Slapstick, the cockeyed critic and narra- 
tor reflect a part of Vonnegut himself, He 
says so in the preface, alongside other 
pinpointed symbolism, “The neutered 
Pharmacist who tells the tale is my 
declining sexuality.” Vonnegut writes, 
“The crime he committed in childhood is 
all the bad things I have done.” 

At age twelve, Rudy inherits the key 
to his father’s prized gun room, when his 
older brother, Fritz, is drafted. On 
Mother’s Day, and his brother’s deport- 
ment, Rudy took a rifle upstairs to the 
copula, “I wanted to sit up there for a 
while, and look out over the roofs of the 
town, supposing that my brother might 
be going to his death, and hearing and 
feeling the tanks in the street below... If I 


aimed at nothing, then nothing is what I 


ho of this theme in Steiner's 


of fiction, a novel called The 
San Cristobal of A.H. Lan- 
: teiner shows, can be used as an 


ome force or is, in itself, a power, to 


‘meaning and to stimulate action, — 


lots, after a rough journey into 


the ¢ hs of the Amazon jungle, finally 


ake upon Hitler who has been in 
| hiding since World War I}. He is ninety 
- years old. The great moment is conveyed 
to their superior by air in a code for- 
_ mulated from the Old Testament, Soon 
» each of the major world powers learns of | 
-Hitler’s survival; action must be taken 
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The story is simple, A group of Z 
 faeeks 


would hit.” He fired blindly into the 
night and hit Eloise Metzger while she 


was vacuuming On the second floor of her 


house. Thus was Rudy’s dubious initia- 
tion to his dubious manhood. For he had, 
in fact, committed a double murder: the 
woman was pregnant. And so it went for 
Eloise Metzger. She was a nothing; that is, 


aside from her uncanny death being the 


tent and fun style; 


instance, 


of Champions, 


whose sad plight affects Rudy throughout 


source of Rudy’s label, ““Deadeye Dick.” 
And, who knows, mightn’t she appear 
again, in another novel as, let’s say, the 
wife of the next cockeyed main charac- 
ter, George Matzger, the city editor of the 
Bugle-Observer, 


For once introduced in a Vonnegut 
novel, a character always remains, if even 
just remotely, a part of his world. They 
wander in and out of the novels, weaving 
around and into each other. It’s a consis- 


the novel. 
Vonnegut mentions that Dwayne Hoo- 
ver’s wife has committed suicide by 


In Breakfast of Champions, 


eating Drano. So, of course, she kills 
herself by eating Drano in Deadeye Dick. 
In fact, an avid Vonnegut fan has seen 
Celia commit suicide by eating Drano 
from just about as many perspectives as 
possible. 

Vonnegut either ae his charac- 
ters in strange, far away places like 
Tralfamador, Katmandu, Timbuktu, a 


"themes, Gone carrying ‘greater ie 


he | words of Lieber 

”), the person who devised the 
scheme to capture Hitler that remind 
the Nazi-hunters of their gnawing hatred, 
their. mad desire for revenge, their yearn- 
ing for justice and their intolerable 
memories of the Holocaust. In turn, these 
uncontrollable forces of emotion further 
drive them towards their purpose and, in 
fact, re-state the purpose for their actual 
existences. And Steiner further stresses 
his recurrent theme of language through 
Lieber: 

“If he (Hitler) is allowed speech he 
will trick you (the Nazihunters)... His 
tongue is like no other...” 

Once Lieber has warned his men 
against Hitler’s “tongue of the basilisk,” 


_Steiner’s story is not only an exciting 


than others, yet none are gratuitous. For 


adventure, it is also an honest and highly 
serious statement about human nature. It 
reveals an intellectual probing — Steiner 
touches on philosophical thoughts and 
toys with historical hypotheses. 

One final remark: Steiner’s Hitler 
hardly speaks throughout the novel thus 
keeping the reader in anxious anticipa- 
tion, When the Fuhrer does speak, the 
reader is thoroughly relieved of his 
impatience, Steiger offers an outrageous 
climax: 

“Perhaps I (Hitler speaking) am the 
Messiah, the true Messiah, the new 
Sabbatai whose infamous deeds were 
allowed by God in order to bring His 
people home.” @ 


THE VE 


like running into 
friends of friends of friends. Vonnegut’s 
is a small world. Dwayne Hoover, for 
originally co-starred alongside 
the infamous Kilgore Trout in Breakfast 
and appears again in 
Deadeye Dick as the seldom mentioned, 
loveless husband to Celia Hildreth Hoover 


RM¢ 


slaughterhouse in Dresden or in 
mundane and common setting of 
youth, the Midwest. Specifically, Indiana 
polis, Indiana. He then often coftpletel, 
devastates this place, quickly ang com 
pletely. In Cat’s Cradle it was ice-nine, In 
Slaughterhouse Five, it was the bombj 
of Dresden. In Deadeye Dick it’s a big 
boom, be neutron bomb, a “sort of Magic 
wand,” which destroys the Indianapolis 
prototype — Midland City — and “which 
kills people instantly, but which leaves 
their property unharmed... a fantasy 
borrowed from enthusiasts for a Third 
World War.” 

What is Midland City anyway? 
Nothing. And the inhabitants? Noth; 
Rudy’s father is not only a bad parent, 
but claimed to be an artist and isn 
that or anything else. His mother wanders 
around in her bathrobe all day and, 
worse, idolizes his father. Celia Hoover 
and the rest of the town, including 
Rudy’s brother, waste themselves away 
with amphetamines or are picked off by 
hunting accidents or by deciding to 
vacuum on Mother’s Day. “We all see our 
lives as stories,” Vonnegut says towards 
the end of the novel. “If a person SUTVives 
an ordinary span of sixty years or more 
there is every chance that his or her life as 
a shapely story has ended, and all that 
remains to be experienced is an epilogue, 
Life is not over, but the story is.” Such 
was the case with Rudy’s father whose 
story ended when he took the blame for 
his son’s crime, more out of boredom 
than out of compassion. Midland City, 
after the bomb, is also an epilogue. 

“Some people find inhabiting an 
epilogue so uncongenial that they commit 
suicide,” Vonnegut writes. Such was the 
case for Celia Hoover. And he goes on to 
apply this bleak attitude to America after 
the Second World War, ‘‘when it was the 
richest and most powerful nation on 
earth, when it was going to ensure peace 
and justice everywhere, since it alone had 
the atom bomb.” 

“It would be easy to say Vonnegut is 
paranoid; that he is so worked up about 


the 


and obsessed with science and the atom 
bomb, that it is difficult to accompany 
him through yet another commentary on 
the hopeless state of the world. A biting 
commentary and bleak message without 
hope is not, finally, entertaining, and asa 
recurring theme it’s almost depressing; 
yet, Vonnegut’s message is so simple and 
clear and, strangely, so real. Hi ho. 

It is also difficult to go along with 
the idiosyncratic blurbs Vonnegut always 
employs in his works. In Slapstick there 
were the recurring phrases “and so on” 
and “‘Hi ho.” In Breakfast of Champions, 
there were the magic marker doodles of 
girl’s panties and assholes. These are 
playful and childish means of juxtaposing 
humor with the dropping of a bomb or 
the destruction of Dresden; yet, in 
Deadeye Dick, the ‘‘and so on” and “and 
so it goes” seem like overused gimmicks. 

He employs some new idiosyncrasies; 
such as inserting recipes every now and 
then for no particular reason except, 
maybe, to express Rudy’s perpetual 
position as housekeeper and cook for his 
parents or to imply that if he wasn’t a 
non-sexual neuter, he’d be homosexual. 
These are absurd, yet are timed well and 
funny. On the other hand, birth and 
death seen as the opening and closing of 
peepholes is funny maybe once, yet used 
throughout the novel, is strained and dry. 

It seems Vonnegut has finally reaped 
his idiosyncratic style of all its novelty 
and unexpected silliness which was 80 
wonderful in his earlier works. His world 
and network of characters have outlived 
their Forum. 
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THEATRE — 


Landscape Reviewed 


ndscape of the body. mt oro 


(2 on, directed by herd prop- 


Tel 
<< deaborah ladd, stage 
manage! carol blanchard 


costume designer wm. schenk 
ighting david sfern, scenery 
nost. syndi z00k, jon milazzo 
michoe! lee richards, paul an- 
drew cooley, candace gable 
paul reese and aan kelin 


By Sophy Chaffee 

1 usually hate modern 
gpstract drama. It generally 
doesn't make me fee] anything 
about the characters. That 
wasn't the case with last night’s 
performance of Landscape of 
the Body, currently at Royall 
Tyler Theater. It was the first 
play about “The Electric Eigh- 
ties” that made me understand 
the motivations behind the age. 

Landscape concerns two sis- 
ters from Bangor, Me. who live 
in Greenwich Village and get 
caught up in the glitter of porn 
stardom. The story is told in 
flashback sequences through the 
eyes of Rosalie (Syndie Zook), 
the sister who first came to New 
York and was killed by an errant 
bicyclist. Betty (Jon Milazzo) is 
her wide-eyed, romantic sister 
who in the confusion of her 
sister's death and her own 
disillusionment with her world, 
takes Rosalie’s place as the star 
of such films as Do me, do me, 
do me till it falls off. 


She brings with her to New 
York Bert, her impressionable 


207 Colchester Ave. 
Burlington 
864-0711 


violently 


14-year-old son. While Mom is 
off making porno-flicks, Bert 
gets drawn into 4a group of 
punkrock teenie-boppers who 
play with more than walkmens, 
roller-skates and skate-boards. 
Donny (Paul-Andrew Cooley), a 
inclined punk, 
Bert into a life of crime, Joanne 


(Candace Gable), his nympho- 
maniac girlfriend, is the epitome 
of the “inquiring mind” as she 
fascinates herself with the stories 
of bizarre deaths (such as the 
woman killed by a black widow 
spider who nested in _ her 
laquered bee-hive hairdo). The 
most naive of the group is 
Margie (Jeannie Hill), to whom 
punk rock means knowing what 
to wear on a Saturday night. 

Betty attracts a diverse 
group of lovers: Durwood Peach, 
a sixty-year-old Good-Humour 
sai¢sman recently released from 
the insane asylum, played by Gil 
Rood; Raulito (Daniel A. Kelin), 
the travel agent Betty works for 
who dresses in a Joan Crawford 
evening gown and scams people 
by giving away free trips from 
Bride Magazine; and Captain 
Marvin Holahan, who first tries 
to convict Betty of her son’s 
murder but later confesses his 
love for her, 

But these characters have 
more to do with the 1980s than 
listening to the Clash on boom 
boxes and being obsessed with 


sex, and that’s why they were 
real to me. They were all con- 
cerned with identity, image and 
self-worth as limited by morta- 


lures : 


lity, as none considered God and 
the afterlife as a possibility. 
They searched for what Betty 
calls, “‘an order in there some- 
where, a secret inside that will 
change me,” or what Bert calls 
an understanding which he used 
to have when he was young, 
“when I used to pretend I had a 
friend and we'd solve all the 
mysteries...” 

This search for identity ina 
Godless world is by no means 
unique to the Eighties, but 
where the characters draw their 
self-images from is. All these 
characters, and all of us today, 
draw their self-images from the 
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media. Betty and Rosalie turn to 
porn; the teenagers to punk; 
Raulito to the Johnny Carson 
show and Holahan to detective 
movies. 


The play also deals with. 


drugs as an answer to the search 
for identity and immortality. 
Both Mother and son use drugs 
to lift them above their less than 
dream-like existences. Propper 
added this element to the 
original script, written in 1977, 
in order to bring the play closer 
to present-day morality, 
Performances were all 
superb, and all deserve equal 
praise. Moments that stick out 
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are: Zook’s ballads sung with an 
appropriately raspy voice and 
slinky movements; Milazzo’s 
transitions from a wide-eyed girl 
from Bangor, to cynical, but not 
defeated porn star; Richard’s 
song about being young which 
revealed the character’s tender- 
ness; Cooley’s cocaine frenzy; 
and Gable’s disturbing pragma- 
tism at the play’s conclusion. 
David Stern’s busy set com- 
plimented the fragmentation of 
the flashbacks well and made me 
feel the way I did the first time I 


walked through Greenwich 
Village — bewildered, awed, and 
very intrigued, e 
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By Alex Nemerov 

Sitting in 413 Waterman, I 
tried to concentrate on Laurence 
Olivier’s Henry V, a movie I had 
already seen the day before as 
part of my Shakespeare class. It 
was dark outside and the three 
windows running up the left side 
of the room, as you face the 
screen, each had their shades up. 
It was while I was looking out 
one of these windows, the 
middle one, I think, that I 
noticed the figure of another 
spectator, a late arrival, I had 
not seen him before, hovering in 
the black night air just outside 
the room. Perhaps my vantage 
point in the back row afforded 
me a special angle, because 
none of the other 20-odd people 
in the room seemed to notice 
the uninvited guest. 

He was wearing a strange 
costume, and this, coupled with 
his perfect mouthing of the 
soundtrack dully sounding in my 
brain, led me to a hasty decision 
that he was not, as I had fora 
brief moment suspected, some 
ethereal creature come back to 
spook us, but instead the blurry, 
though otherwise undistorted, 
reflection of Olivier, as Henry V, 
on the silver screen in front of 
me. 


All of this happened in a 
second, But so intriguing was the 
effect that, for the movie’s 
remaining hour-and-a-half, I 
spent more time watching the 
reflections on the window pane 
than the screen itself. Whereas 
the figure of Olivier had been 
huge, taking up much of the 
length and breadth of the 


By Justine Kaplan 

In Superman II, Christopher © 
Reeve gave up his supermanhood 
for the love of Lois Lane and 
took her off to his moon blanket 
bed before saving the Earth from 
those Kryptonite Creeps who 
from outer space to 
annihilate the White House. 

In 1980 when the film was 
released, Reeve revealed to cri- 
tics that he had script and 
direction approval rights for his 
next film and would make 
Superman III only if it would be 
something more than a rip-off 
sequel. 

Well, Reeve must be hurting ' 
for bucks because he made it, 
under the title of Monsignor. 
(And rumour has it the real 
Superman is in the process 
of being filmed.) His mission this 
time is as a super-American 
priest finding a way to fund the 
papacy during WWII when the 
church is cut off from usual 
financial sources and is running 
out of cash, Reeve is called in 
because of his pecuniary know- 
edge; he has a masters degree in 


glass, the confused battle scenes, 
with their masses of color 
randomly spotting both screen 
and window, allowed hundreds 
of tiny men to produce an 
even more startling effect. It 
seemed that there, in thin air, 
the Battle of Agincourt, fought 
long ago in 1415, was replayed 
for me, as if by ghosts, against 
the night sky. 

The lights came on after the 
panoramic final scene of Shakes- 
peare’s London, and the effect 
was ended, the apparitions 
vanished and replaced by the 
distant outline of Ira Allen 
Chapel. But this whole business 
got me to thinking why movies 
like Henry V, itself filmed in the 
months preceding the Normandy 
Invasion, which took place a full 


- 


38 years ago, remain entertain-, 


ing today. There has to be 
something, I thought, that 
would make people over and 
again sit through outdated 
scenes and dialogue sometimes 
capable of making one squirm 
out of one’s seat and onto the 
floor with embarrassnient. 

That something, I thought, 
has to do with what I saw in the 
window that night. Like the 
exact duplication in that win- 
dow of the events on-screen, 
old movies seem, in the same 
ghost-like way, to replicate 
actual history, Where else could 
I see Henry V,on his white horse, 
gather his thousands of troops 
around him and say, 
more into the breach, dear 
friends, once more, or close the 
wall up with our English dead!” 
The illusion of history is fascin- 


S : t 
of the cloth. Bujold of course 
finds out who he really is but 
not until after he beds down the 
postulant nun in his blackmarket 


aerie among mountains of Her- 
shey bars and cigarettes. 


His “way of learning 


finance. 
about the world the Church lives 


it oe 

As Superman or roving 
reporter Clark Kent, Reeve was 
destined to do good deeds in his 
red cape. In Monsignor, Reeve 


| also sports a red cape as his 


ecclesiastical dress grows with 
hierarchical splendor, but this 
time he’s simultaneously break- 
ing the ten commandments. 

In Monsignor, Reeve dances 
to swing in priest duds at his 
friend’s wedding, goes into the 
WWII battleground as an army 
chaplain and mows down an 
entire enemy line, goes under- 
ground as a sexy soldier and 
becomes involved with a child- 
hood buddy’s Sicilian mafioso 
blackmarket boss a market 
Reeve decides is the answer to 
the Vatican’s financial pains. 

Caping these  unpriestly 
escqgpades, he eventually falls in 
love with a religious student 
(Genevieve Bujold) and struggles 
with his conscience about reveal- 
ing to her his identity as a man 


“Once. 


Bujold goes into shock in the 
middle of a papal procession 
and, 
betrayal until he cries. 


film’s major theme. His mafioso 
buddy bolts with the church 
money 
superpriest thinks he can get 
back the money, send his friend 
to a monastery for safety, save 
the church from scandal (that 
the film came out after the 
Vatican money scandals is luck, 
the idea was conceived before it 
was a reality), and keep the 
hard-ass Sicilian boss from blow- 
ing his friend’s brains out. 


the boss swear on his cross to do} 
as Reeve wishes. But of course’ 
they don’t. His friend tries to 
run with the money and the] 
mobster shoots him and makes a 
big bloody hole in his forehead. 


church, is asked to leave for a 
while 
and find himself. He does, comes 
back and lives happily ever after 
with the new pope who was part 
of his blackmarket scandal to 
begin with. 


goes to confession in the middle 
of the film and exposes his most 
cardinal sin, “Father,” he. says 
after repeating all his lesser acts 
of heretics, ‘‘l am a Priest,” 


Guido 
hey-day with this one, 


A New Look at Old Movies 


ating. And yet, this type of 
illusion is something almost 
entirely peculiar to older movies. 
The reason is interesting. 

Say, for instance, a major 
contemporary director were to 
do a modern re-make of Mutiny 


_on the Bounty. To begin with, 


he’d get the most popular 
stars money could, buy. He 
might enlist George C. Scott as 
Captain Bligh, Richard Gere as 
Fletcher Christian, and Debra 


Winger as the Tahitian girl with’ 


whom Christian falls in love. 
Then he’d fly the whole cast and 
crew out to a remote island off 
the California coast and spend 
six months shooting there. Even 
before the picture would be 
completed, the publicity would 
start to mount — about how it 
cost $20 million, about how it 
was behind schedule, about how 
the stars were bickering among 
each other. By the movie’s gala 
premier the public would have 
been saturated with every pro- 
motion known to Hollywood, 
promotions that would play up 
its quality as ““A Motion Picture 
of Major Significance,” as the 


popular term goes. But the 
historical content, which, in a 
movie like Mutiny on_ the 


Bounty is of the essence, would 
be buried underneath all of the 
hoopla. And even if someone 
were kept unexposed to all of 
the publicity, the historical side 
would be lost the instant the 
stars’ familiar faces appeared on 
screen. Instead of thinking about 
Gere as Mr. Christian, the viewer 
would likelier than not wonder 
what Zack Mayo and/or the 


And as if that isn’t enough, 


once revived, curses his 


Betrayal, then, becomes the 


and gets caught and 


Both the mafioso friend and 


Reeve, having disgraced the 


to go to a monastery 


And to top it off, Reeve 


Come on Superman. Father 
Sarducci will have a 
co 


Aa ee hee 


American Gigolo was doing on 
board. And on it would go. It’s 
not enough to have the big 
names alone. You have to have 
the sense of history too, When 
you don’t have that, you don’t 
have much — witness A Bridge 
Too Far, Force Ten From 
Navarone, and Victory. 


By contrast, when one 
watches the grainy, black-and- 
white 1935 version of Mutiny on 
the Bounty, with Charles Laugh- 
ton and Clark Gable, the sense 
of history unfolding is there» 
right from the moment Laugh- 
ton, as the infamous Bligh, is 
whistled on board. In his charac- 
teristic voice, and seemingly 
coming as far out of the past as 
the man he’s portraying, Laugh- 
ton makes Bligh come alive, 

“That man is to be given a 
dozen lashes,” he says, : 

“But, Captain Bligh, the 


By Dan Williams 
“The most fun you'll ever 
have being scared,” is the way 
that George A. Romero’s Creep- 
show is being hyped, and it’s not - 
a bad description. A satrical 
spoof of horror movie conven- 
tions, Creepshow is an offbeat, 
frequently morbid film that 


< 


manages to be scary while 
utilizing a macabre sense of 
humor. 


Borrowing the format of old 
anthology programs like Rod 
Serling’s Night Gallery, Creep- 
show is a compilation of five 
horror stories that range from 
the truly frightening to the 
simply silly. Heavily derivative 
of the trashy, “mind warping” 
E. C, Comics of the 1950’s, 
Creepshow’s five vignettes are a 
veritable compendium of 
schlock. 

The film opens with “Happy 
Father’s Day,” a gruesome tale 
in which the decomposing 
corpse of a murdered aristocrat 
rises from the grave and systema- 
tically hunts down his conniving 
family. The second episode, 
“The Tide’ is more subdued. 
Leslie Nielson plays a jealous 
husband who punishes his wife’s 
infidelity by burying her alive 
and recording her death — on a 
Betamax, “The Lonesome Death 
of Jordy Verrill” offers novelist 
Stephen King (who also wrote 
the screen-play) as a rustic hick 
who is transformed into a 
fungus-covered mutant after 
contact with a meteor. “The 
Crate” is a tautly suspenseful 
diversion in which college pro- 
fessor Hal Holbrook disposes of 
his bitchy wife in truly perverse 
fashion, and ‘“They’re Creeping 
Up on You” is a comic gem 
featuring E. G. Marshall as a 
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Creepshow 


‘ classic Night of the Living Dead 


“ 


man is dead,”’ 

“Carry out the order.” jt 

The seamen mumble, Gable 
glares at Laughton. Ah, this is 
good stuff. 

But old movies are not 
always historically accurate. 
Often they are just patched up, 
speckly reels of gray or techni- 
color film filled with bad back. 
drops and boats in bathtubs. But 
age is their attraction. In the 
same way that history, whether 
more recent or much past; tends 
to group together in our minds, 
an old movie has a strange way 
of merging with, instead of only 
imitating, its subject. Because 
most of us have not been around 
for either the making of the 
movie or the making of the 
history, it is not always possible 
to discern between the two. 
Henry V may not have been real, 
hovering in the air outside 
Waterman 413, but he looked it, 


paranoid millionaire engaged ina 
battle to the death with a hoard 
of cockroaches that have infes- 
ted his germ-free penthouse, 
Despite the sensationalistic 
nature of this material, Creep- 
show is surprisingly well-done. A 
major reason is Stephen King’s 
wonderfully trashy screenplay. 


Avoiding the heavy-handed 
treatment that plagued the 
recent wave of “halloween” 


movies, the film is alternately 
horrifying and hilarious — often 
in the space of a single scene. 
Romero, whose previous work 
includes the all-time gross-out 


has forsaken his zombies-eating- 
intestines approach with this 
film. Although abundantly gory 
in parts, Creepshow shows more 
restraint than previous Romero 
productions. 

Finally, the film is visually 
striking. Blending live action and 
animated sequences, Creepshow 
is the visual equivalent of 4 
comic book. Crisp editing and 
imaginative camera work high- 
light the film technically. 

Obviously, this strange 
blend of horrific situations and 
twisted humor will not appeal to 
everyone, Its subject matter 
graphic, its humor crude, CreeP- 
show will undoubtedly alienate 


many viewers, However, if you 
like myself, have ever hid a COPY 
of Tales from the Crypt from 
your parents or stayed up late 
catch a re-run on Forbidden 
Planet, the films will deliver @ 
visceral appeal that can’t be 
denied. Romero and King’s lov 
of the horror genre elevate 
Creepshow from a middle-ofthe 
road shocker to a potential © ? 
film of the future. 
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By Mark Cahill 

It’s safe to say, Pat Metheny 
is.a musical institution in Bur- 
lington. Year after year he 
comes to town and performs 
music that reviewers attempt 
to describe with every super- 
lative they can think of, Still 
they miss the awesome power, 
melodic emotion and exquisite 
musicianship of the man. This 
past Monday’s Lane Series con- 
cert at the Flynn Theatre was 
one more Metheny show which 
will leave Burlington jazz fans 
talking for yet another year: a 
high water mark for this year’s 
concerts. 


The concert opened with a 
song now considered a Metheny 
classic, “‘Phase Dance.” His 
acoustic guitar was fitted on the 
same stand that we have seen so 
many times in the past. He 
played the first few bars of the 
intro on it, then stepped back to 
reveal the electric guitar that he 


By Amy Reyelt 
Last Friday night a small 
group gathered at the Church 
Street Center to hear poet Joan 


Aleshire read from her first 
book, Cloud Train, which was 
recently published after she won 


an Associated Writer’s contest. 
The manuscript Aleshire sub- 
mitted to the competition was 
her senior thesis completed in 
1982 while she was attending 
the MFA Writer’s program at 
Goddard College. “It was at 


had strapped on, as he worked 
his way note-for-note through 


the intro. Keyboardist Lyle 
Mays took the lead, at first with 
melodically flowing scales, then 
proceeding to a more dissonant 
flavoring, with the band building 
towards a crescendo. Again 
Metheny stepped up to play his 
acoustic, creating deeply reson- 
ant harmonics which built to yet 
another crescendo, ending the 
song, It seemed as though this 
song has almost become a theme 
song for Metheny, and a virtual 
call to arms for the listener. 

In the early set he worked 
his way through several interest- 
ing tunes, “Wind Up,” an upbeat 
railroad blues, followed ‘Phase 
Dance.” Guitar and keyboard 
harmony played an integral part 
in “April Joy,’ a beautifully 


emotional song in which Mays . 


produced a chime-like effect 


with his synthesizer. After the 
fourth tune, an untitled original, .« 


Metheny took time out to say 


Goddard that | was taught to 
keep pushing a poem, to dis- 
cover where it was going,” 
Aleshire said. ‘“‘No one had ever 
done that with me before,”’ 

Though a birth defect has 
left Aleshire with no arms, the 
handicap never seems to deter 
her, neither while she read, 
nor in her poetry, 

The majority of her poems 
deal with relationships between 
people a husband and wife, a 
mother and daughter, or two 
best friends, Aleshire addresses 
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_tun through a synthesizer and 


' three 


“¢ 


MUSIC /POETRY.—_ 


etheny 


Alex Williams 
— ee 


how happy he was to be back in 

Burlington and he then , 
explained that they had been op |. 
a tour through areas in which 
they had never played before i 
and that he wanted to play a lot j 
of new music during the course , 
of the evening. a 

He then launched into “% : 
and 11,” in which his guitar was 
had the sound of a saxophone, ; 
Several years ago in an interview 
with Steve Lake, Metheny said i 
that he had found some of the 
hardest things to play ona guitar | 
were sax lines. “‘You can break , 
your hands trying to play }. 
them,” he said. 

The song was in the listener- 
challenging vein of his 80/8] fe 
album, inspired by the work of by. 
avant garde great Ornette Cole- it 
man. Bassist Steve Rodby played ‘a 
an acoustic bass on this tune, 
further emphasizing the song’s ‘ 
traditional grounding. Also fea- 
tured was a fine instance of L 


Aleshire Reading 


these themes boldly and bluntly, 
evaluating them both for herself, 
and for the listener. In a poem, 
about her father, Aleshire dis- 
covers ‘How soft, how mutable | 
is the usually covered flesh.” She | ; 
witnesses the unpeeling of his |) 
characteristic reserve which |, 
comes with age. 

Cloud Train is divided into, 
parts, the first section 
containing poems about women |, 
Aleshire calls her forebearers. }, 
“People I have learned from, |, 
she said. The first poem she read |, 
on Friday night was from this |) 
section, titled “Lungs” and |, 
about a young girl and het 
grandmother. “I was twenty and 
bored by the fog that closed US | 
in all August, its hand at my 
grandmother’s throat.” While 
reading, Aleshire’s voice invokes 
the image of this woman waiting 
up for her in bed, her rasping 
voice challenging the young girl. 

Other poems in this first 
section describe women the poet 
met, sometimes through a Pi* 
ture, as in the case of Geors# 
O’Keefe, or through a biography 
such as a poem to Mary Shelley 
The last poem in this sectio® 
“The Disappeared Ones,” '8 ad 
childhood friend who moved ¢ 
Argentina, The poet wonders 
about war, censorship, and me 
ing persons, from which she Is ® 
far removed, “Questions pe! 
ask hang like weights on MY apt 
I stick to ‘the safety 
memories,” 
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gitar PIO" laying virtually note- 
ysicians 


Lait 
ee next song was built 
4 Latin rhythm that 


Brazilian born percus- 
_ Nana Vasconcelos. Once 
‘Metheny aped the horn 
j with his guitar. It was at 
anint that we were first 
aj to a Short solo by 
amer Dan Gottlieb. As the 
rejoined they worked 


j what had become a 
_ syncopated rhythm, 
ding to a final climax. 

Jn a later song which was 

«, untitled, Vasconcelos sang. 
4 good many in the crowd were 
: ared for this, as Meth- 
eny’s music in the past has never 
featured yocals. We were told 


‘gt this was a “Teal Brazilian” 


ye, and from its salsa-like 
4ythm and Portuguese lyrics 
was no cause to doubt it. 
As the show progressed, the 
ausic seemed to get further and 
ther “out there,” culminating 

tune degenerated to what I 
ould only liken to a Grateful 
ead space jam. In this tune’s 
troduction Mays achieved an 
most Kodotike sound and as 
the tune wound up he managed 

flowing harp-like sound that 
semed to be a sort of calm after 
ne storm. 

For the encore the band 
yed a crisp version of the 
dard “Cross the Heartland” 
moved into a rocked-out 
ion of “American Garage” 
t brought the crowd to its 
for a standing ovation. 

A reviewer could run out of 
atives in attempting to 
ibe just how good this show 
. But when it comes down to 
if you were there, you know, 
if you weren’t, you can only 
et, And no matter how much 
infer, it was inconceivably 
er, @ 


ihe 


The second section of Cloud 
Trin is more personal, mainly 
ealing with marriage and the 
lution of Marriage, 
it Opens with a light 
m about berry-picking, the 
ollowing Pieces are laced with 
» images of a dissolving 
tionship. 
< lastly, in the third section 
her book, Aleshire approaches 
Variety of settings, loosely 
‘entered around the ideas of 
“ange and death. “These poems. 
© about people who find 
“nething that they can go on 
x M the rest of their lives,” 
ud ire, “These are imme- 
ae tesponses,” Some of the 
‘ork here is an extension of the 


“Cond section, such as “Learn- 
: Not to Love You,” Raia, 
is pee the Russian poet, 

wal Svetayeva, who com- 
mee Suicide, “Her kick is as 
+ the fingers suiding a pen, 
t NOOse around her neck 

her past that room to the 


Nd Se 


nego’ SHE steadily ima- 


1 


} M embittered in the 
5, Yet the unabashed frank- 

Joan Aleshire’s Poetry 

din Teader, as did her 
iter he the Church Street 
tence with in front of her 
Tead the 4 calm assurance 

the | ughtfully , bringing 

*, Subtle spirit of her 
e 


CYNIC 


222 College St. Burlington 


When you have a fiancée, 
a lover and you have to lead 
28 women of the night 
_ down the path of righteousness; 


you must pray for more 


than guidance, 
you must pray for 


strength. 


HANDMADE FILMS PRESENTS 


The Missionary: 


He gave his body to save their souls. 


Starring MICHAEL PALIN 


MAGGIE SMITH TREVOR HOWARD 
«ith DENHOLM ELLIOTT 


MICHAEL HORDERN GRAHAM CROWDEN DAV ID SUCHET and PHOEBE NICHOLLS 
ive Producers GEORGE HARRISON and DENIS O’BRI NEVILLE C. THOMPSON and MICHAEL PALIN 
Written by MICHAFL PALIN Di ARD LONCRAINE 
1 From HandMade Film 
|__ RESTRICTED 
Ni Quine 
OR ADI 


12:00, 1:45, 3:30, 5:15, 7:30, 9:30 


**The Chosen’... 
One of the year’s best!”’ 


—Jeffrey Lyons, WCBS RADIO and WPIX-TV 


“GOOD NEWS FOR EVERYONE... 
‘ANNIE’ IS HERE!” 


—GENE SHALIT, NBC-TV 


“...Beautiful, deeply moving... 


a movie to savor.” 
—Bernard Drew. GANNETT NEWSPAPERS y 


“Powerful.” 


—Howard Kissel. WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY 


ae (PG 
; Special matinee showings 
Sat., Sun. & Thanksgiving 
12:00 & 3:00 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE 
EXCITING FILMS NOW 
PLAYING AT THE 
NICKELODEON... 


THE MISSIONARY 
Monty Pythonite Michael 
Palin stars in this very funny 
and bawdy comedy about a 
young missionary who returns 
to London from Africa in the 
early 1900’s and establishes 

a home for fallen women. 


TEX 
One of the sensations of this 
year’s New York Film Festi- 
val is this haunting story of 
a young man growing up 

in small town America as 
he faces the challenges of 
first encounters with girls, 
drugs, alcohol, and a dif- 
ficult homelife. Starring the 
new matinee idol, Matt 
Dillon. 


aa 
® Internationol CLASSICS ©1982 20TH CENTURY-FOX 


12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:00, 9:10 


“EXOTIC, ENTRANCING, 
RAVISHING’ 


Janet Maslin. NY TIMES 


THE CHOSEN 


“The most Based on Chaim Potok’s 

usa award-winning best seller, 

spirited this story of two very 
° U , iff friend i 
and satisfying Gruss Jewel enctaee Ot Nee 
new Western ins is one of fos aoe pow- 
f dt i 

I've seen Seatnie: ad hans fathers 
: ” and friends. 
in several years: 


Pauline Kael, NEW YORKER 


“Willie Nelson 
is absolutely 
marvelous.” 


David Dent 


NEW YORK MAGAZINE 


BARBAROSA 

The first great Western to 
mosey on down the cinematic 
road in a long time. Starring 
Gary Busey and Willie Nelson, 
it is a very modern and delight- 
ful story of the outlaw 
wilderness, 


Willie Nelson Gary Busey 


BAROSA 


LORD GRADE PRESENTS 
BARBAROSA 
GILBERT ROLAND « ISELA VEGA « DANNY DE LA PAZ 
Wotten by WILLIAM D WITTLIFF © Music by BRUCE SMEATON 
Directed by FRED SCHEPISI © Produced by PAUL N LAZARUS III 
Executive Producer MARTIN STARGER 


OFFICER & A GENTLEMAN 
A truly wonderful, old-fash- 
ioned romantic film about a 
drifter who joins the naval 
officer candidate's school 
and falls in love with a local 


girl, 


ANNIE 


A WITTLIFF NELSON AND BUSEY PRODUCTION IN ASSOCIATION WITH ITC FILMS he awatdewinnic silietnat 
DISTRIBUTED BY UNIVERSAL PICTURES ANI’ ASSOCIATED FILM DISTRIBUTION CORPORATION h & a 
PG ers omens aan ae gloriously brought to the 


© tmy (Ra On ee er a er es ee im tn 


12:15, 2:00, 3:45, 5:30, 7:15, 9:00 
Shown Sat., Sun. & Thanksgiving at 5:30, 7:15, 9:00 only 


screen by master director 
John Huston, 


NOVEMBER 18, 1982 


Nekc lode CY) 
InNeMAas Recorded program info: 863-9515 


The film that 
‘Lifts you up where you belong’’ 
now has the #1 hit single 
in the country! 


ANDA 
GENTLEMAN 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS 
A LORIMAR-MARTIN ELFAND PRODUCTION: A TAYLOR HACKFORD FILM 
RICHARD GERE- DEBRA WINGER 
AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN 
Also starring DAVID KEITH and LOUIS GOSSETT, JR. as Foley’ Original Music by JACK NITZSCHE 
Written by DOUGLAS DAY STEWART : Produced by MARTIN ELFAND - Directed by TAYLOR HACKFORD. 
UNDER IT REQUIAES ACCOMPANYING 
PARERI 


A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 4 


12:00, 2:15, 4:35, 7:00, 9:30 


THE TALK IS “TEX” 


“Wonderful. The 
movie's charm, humor 
and poignance are all 
contained in Dillon's 
extraordinary screen 
presence. ‘Tex’ has a 
timeless air about it. 
You don't have to be - 
16 to be moved by 
it— having been 16 
will do.” 


—David Ansen, Newsweek 


“A funny, stirring, 
enveloping movie that 
viewers of any age or 
persuasion can enjoy. 
This is a film that 
accomplishes everything 
that it attempts, 
and does so expertly.” 


—Janet Maslin, 
The New York Times 


“Brilliant, touching. 
Way out in front.” 


— Margaret Ronan, 
Scholastic 
Publications 


“Thoughtful and 
wo! hile.” 


—Lynn Minton, McCall's 


TEX + Starring MATT DILLON - JIM METZLER + MEG TILLY - BILL McKINNEY 
and BEN JOHNSON - Executive Producer Ron Miller 

Produced by Tim Zinnemann - Music by Pino Donaggio 

Screenplay by Charlie Haas & Tim Hunter 

Based on the novel by S.E. Hinton - Directed by Tim Hunter 

From Walt Disney Productions 


[PG Panenta. Gumance SUGGESTED @B] Read the eecseov. ser —- 
(Remm sartn AT HOT aE TARE FORSRERPY Dell BOOK « “dh walCuees boas ces inomine a 


12:30, 3:00, 5:00, 7:15, 9:15 


"Rep at the Nick” is 


Stop by the theatre and pick up a full repertory schedule. 


Friday, November 19 — Saturday, November 20 


\y 


Rock On Film! 
TOMMY \ 
Ken Russell's extravagantly fascinating film ver- 
sion of the Who’s rock opera starringRoger  } 
Daltrey, Ann Margret, and Jack Nicholson. 
12:00, 3:45, 7:30 and 


HEAVY METAL 
A dazzler of surreal images and a top-notch 

blend of rock music including Blue Oyster Cult, 
Black Sabbath, Devo, and the Grand Funk 
Railroad. 2:00, 5:45, 9:30 


» 


Sy 
Sunday, November 21 — Tuesday, November 23 
ERASERHEAD 

This terrifying and unsettling comedy is becoming the cult classic 
of the 1980's. Not for the squeamish, but a brilliant surreal portrait 
2:15, 5:45, 9:30 and 


NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD 

From the contemporary master of horror, George Romero, came 
this cult classic of the 1970's. Possibly the most elemental and 
terrifying horror film of all-time and also a lot of fun! 

12:30, 4;00, 7:40 


Wednesday, November 24 — Saturday, November 27 
THE TREASURE OF THE 

SIERRA MADRE 

John Huston directs Bogie in this all-time great 
of three prospectors who strike it rich in the 
Mexican desert only to broil away in the juices 
of their own greed. 12:00, 4:30, 8:45 and 


HIGH SIERRA 

One of Bogart’s breakthrough films is this story 
of an escaped convict who is betrayed en route 
to abig,new bank job. 2:30, 6:45 


Random Noles 


Open Mike Benefit 


The Cellar Door Coffee- 
house is having an open mike 
benefit for Oxfam, Thursday, 
Nov. 18, 9:00 at Slade Hall 
(Redstone). Come on_ over, 
break the fast and hear some 
great music! 75 cent donation — 
all money will go towards 
Oxfam’s self-help projects in less 
developed nations. Call 
656-4228 for more information 
or to sign up to play. 


Pippin Auditions 

Pippin, the UVM -Player’s 
Spring Production, will be hold- 
ing auditions Tuesday, Nov. 30 
from 7:00 on and Wednesday, 
Dec. -1iromy, 4:00. to= 7:00: 
Pippin is a musical loosely based 
on the life of Pippin, King 
Charlemagne’s son. People inter- 
ested in auditioning should bring 
a prepared song that is not from 
Pippin to the audition times, an 
accompanist will be available. 
Production date of Pippin is 
February 9 through 12, call 
656-2095 for more information. 


Fast for 
World Harvest 


Fast for a World Harvest, 
Nov. 18. Help with the harvest. 
Go without eating for just one 
day and donate your foo¢c 
money to Oxfam America to 


class 
' FORSALE 


enault Le Car ’79 Must sell PRON- 
O. Snows, Cassette, Maryland car, 
ichelins, Front Wheel Drive, 


Call 899-3542. 


_ Vermont Skiers! You've skied all the : 
‘rest-Now ski the best in the west- | : 


‘Aspen Colorado. $599 for complete = 


ng, lifts. Call Leslie for info. 


_ £56-2665. 


olorado. Ask for 


¥ 
Y 
% 


Sugarbush North Passes! At 
_Buy today and ski thanksgiving 
preak! Sugarbush North passes 
Z available until Dec. 1 at $126. Steve 


77EM 100 skis and Solomon 444 bin- 
/ dings. Brand new! Great for women 
_pntermediate. Call Ellen at 863-2835. 


_ T-Shirts professionally screen’ 
printed. For dorms, sororities, 
/ fraternities, parties, etc. First quali- 
VASE excellent reputation. Sweats, 
/ shorts, jerseys and many others 


7 available. T.S. Designs, Inc, Student: ; 


y Rep. 864-0935. 


with purchase of Sugarbush North 


Season Pass, $130 for 7 days/week. 


Kenn, 863-5976 (before 12 please), 
YMCA (eves.) 862-2970. 


WHEW! T FIVALLY 
FOUND A RIDE HomE 
FoR THANKSGIVING! 


ifieds- 


erfect In & Out. Asking $2700 /BO = 


package. Includes air, transfer, lodg- = 


ki Aspen Now- Pay later! Fantastic 3 
| inclusive ski vacation to Aspen, - 
information i 
_ about how to pay for this Aspen Ski | 
acation on a 12 month payment ~ 
lan. Call Leslie for information. © 


/$126-Lowest priced pass around. ; 
Excellent Typing, IBM, 11 years ex- 


[= VY hr. massage gift certificate ; 
: 


T'M LEAVING EARLY 
WEDNESDAY AND 


T'M THE FIRST 
. STOP... 


support self-help development 
projects in the poorest areas of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 


Together we will make the world | 


a better place. Information and | 


donations at Billings table during 
week. 


College Republicans 


. The University of Vermont 
| College Republicans meet on the 
‘first and third Thursdays of 
every month at 7 p.m. in room 
A-161 Living/Learning Center, 
Elections will be held on Decem- 
ber 2nd. For more information, 
call 864-9091. 


Winterfest 


| 


Winterfest applications are . 
now available at the Billings - 


|Desk, Broomball team entries, 


'broomball referees, snow sculp- | 


ture, Campus Sing. Details are 


with the applications. All must ; 


| be returned by Dec, 10. 


Big Brothers Needed 


\ j 
The Big Brother Program has 


approximately 50 local 
youths looking for big brothers. 
If you have 3 hours per week to 
spare, you can make an impor- 
tant difference by joining the 
Big Brother Program, For more 
information call or visit the 
Volunteers in Action Office 
today! VIA office hours are 
12:00 to 4:00, Monday thru 
Friday. Ira Allen Chapel, x2597. 


: Superbrau is here. Brew your own 
: beer and enjoy the highest quality 
: European taste at the lowest price 
= possible. Experience it! Dist. by 
= Spectral Enterprises. Call 864-0935 
: for more info. 


: Three Reserved Seating Season 
Basketball Tickets. Cheap. Call Alex 
at 863-9727 and leave message. 


LIFESAVER: 


* Thanks for bringing me those 
© wonderful Cliffs Notes. They real- 
ly helped me understand what I 
read, and they gave me a great 
review. You and Cliffs Notes are 
Number 1 in my book! Whaddya 
say we head out ot Walden’s Pond 
for a Thoreau-ly good time? 


% 
= 


BREATHING EASY _ 


| Honig, 


’ The You-Mess-It-We-Clean-It Com- 
* pany will clean your room, apart- 


= Afternoons and evenings. 


: Good Opportunity To earn extra 
= money selling Natural Products. 
® Call 658-6553. 


| SERVICES 


perience. Free copy editing, every. 
page guaranteed perfect! Term 
Papers, Manuscripts, Theses, 
Medical, Legal, Resumes, Cor- 
respondence, Rush Jobs. Margaret 
Goodhart. Downtown Burlington, 
864-7600. 


Professional Typing Done fast and 
neat. $1.00 a page for double spac- 
/ ing. 864-6139. 


NANNERL 


; Datamate Coming soon to UVM. 


- Protect summer toys - clean, dry, 
; secure indoor storage available for 
+ motorcycles, canoes, kayaks, hang 
' gliders, etc. 1 have a pickup truck on 
2 campus each day so can arrange 
transport to Underhill if needed. 
; Call David Damkot evenings at 


4 899-3572. 


g 
4g 
3 


| fidential. 
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snononnnancenengnncence 


_ Save On Permanant Wave Now 
= $20.00. Regular $35.00 haircut in- 
= cluded. Haircut/Blow $9.00, regular 


HELP WANTED 


Poetry Readings 


Poets Judy Yarnell and | 
Phyllis Sawyer will be appearing | 
at the Church Street Center on 
Friday, November 19 at 8:00 
p.m. reading selections from 
their own work, All readings are 
open to the public and dona- 
tions welcome. The Church 
Street Center is located at 135, 
Church St, Burlington. For, 
information call Betsy Farrell at 
the Church Street Center, ' 
656-4221. ’ 


Ski Conditioning 


This season, avoid the aches, 
pains and stiffness that inevi- 


tably follow your first day on | 


skis. Beginners and experts can 
stretch, strengthen, and prepare 
the appropriate muscles in -a 
special ski conditioning mini- | 
course offered through the 
Church Street Center. Join other 
ski enthusiasts for these four } 
%-hour classes set to rhythmic, 
popular music and designed to | 
put you in shape for cross-coun- 
try or downhill skiing. Call 
656-4221 for more information 
or to pre-register. 


Infant Conference 


The Third Annual Infant/ 
Toddler Conference will be held 
on the UVM campus at the | 
Living/Learning Center on 
November 19th and 20th. Alice 
professor of Human 
Development at Syracuse Uni- 


classifieds-classi 


Typing, Typing, etc. Over 2000 years 
experience!! Term papers, 
manuscripts, etc., rush jobs too!! 
Call Sue - 862-4551. 7 days/week. 
Close to UVM. 


ment or house fora very clean price. 
Call Sophy, 864-7139. 


Experienced Typist Call 863-5616. 


Be Fit Forever You want to: Lose 
Weight? Gain Weight? Keep in 
Shape? Eliminate Cellulite? We can 
help you. Call 658-6553. 


$12.00 Offer ends November 24. Ex- 
otic Beauty Center, 19 Church St. 
Burlington. Call 658-6553. 


: 
: 
3 
: 
z 
# 
Do you eat and deliberately vomit : 
afterwards? UVM Psychology Dept. | 
research study is offering free treat- : 
ment for Bulmia Nervosa. Call | 
Karen Fondacaro, 656-2680. Con- = 


= 
3 
z 
% 


New and Challenging! Sound like © 
something for you? Discovery | 
Museum is looking for a 12-month | 
full-time student intern to fill the : 
position of Volunteer Coor- | 
dinator/exhibits Assistant. 
Academic credit and $3700 stipend. 
Contact: The Ctr. for Service- 
Learning, 41 S. Prospect, 656-2062. 


THERE'S JUST 


| movement 


= round. Europe, S. Amer., Australia, 
| Asia. All Fields. $500-$1200 mon- 
© thly. Sightseeing. Free info. Write 
= IJC Box 52-VT, Corona Del Mar, 
= CA 92625. 


: One Bedroom Apt. For rent, Twin 


versity and author of Infant 
Caregiving, will be the main 
presentor* 


Northern Lights 


The UVM-PIRG Fall Film 
Series will present Northern 
Lights, a beautifully filmed, 
award-winning story of Swedish 
immigrant wheat farmers in 
North Dakota in the early 
1900s, on Nov. 22. On Nov, 29 
they will present Women of 
Nicaragua, the first major docu- 
mentary filmed in Nicaragua 
after the overthrow of the 
Samoza dictatorship by the 
Sandinist National Liberation 
Front. Both films will be in 
Billings North Lounge at 7:30 
p.m. 


Child Workshops | 


Saturday, November 20, 
Workshops on car passenger 
safety, activities for infants and 
toddlers, eating with. children, 
first aid, gifted young children, 
and music, and 
family support and education. 
Pre-registration is required by 
November 12. 


Political Group 


Feeling frustrated over poli- 
tics? Want to get better educated 
on the issues? Come check out 
UVM-PIRG’s new Underground 


| Discussion Group. Every Wed- 


nesday at 5:30 in the PIRG 
office underneath Ira Allen 
Chapel. It is a great way to meet 
new people. 
served. 


Overseas Jobs - : 


What could the next 12 months mean 
Learning has 


sity Year 
(UYA). Earn academic credit while 
learning practical skills. Look at 
some of the sponsoring agencies: 
Probation and Parole - position, 
Probation Case Aide; Elizabeth 
Lund Home - position, Primary Care 
Asst; Washington County Day 
Hospital - position, Activities Asst. 


: Contact 
Ctr. for Service Learning for open 
positions. 


HOUSING 


beds, large kitchen, quiet 
neighborhood. Close to DT and 
UVM. Available early January. Call 
6588-0981 nights. 


The Law Firm, 169% North st, 5 
bedrooms, living room, kitchen and 
bath; $600/mo., heat included. 
Available 1/1/83. Call 658-9136 
mornings or evenings. 


ONE SLIGHT 


Refreshments | 
' $9.00 for adults. 


eoneteees 


, contra-dance in Southwick Gym. 
_nasium from 8 to 11 p.m, on 


fiedg- classi fied 
P MISCELLANEOUS 


| Into Billy Joel? I'm looking for a 
; drummer, bassist, sax and electric 
¢ guitarists interested in working 


| X4390. 
+ Found Gold fillings in Billings. 


. = Dark brown, some black flecks. 
eae ee ee 5 pe ie : Drools a bit. Meows a lot, Bilodean” 
possibilities listed under the Univer- : Ct. area. 864-4183. 


for Action Program | 


TLL RE TRAVELING FoR Four Hows 
WITH A COUPLE OF HORSES IN A 
TRAILER ! 


ASME Presents 
Dr. Richard Me 
General Electric wij 


Friday, Dec. 3, 12 noon 


Lay from 
Speak On 
Mike Lunchick, Assoc, of Fs 
Services of ASME wil] tn leld 
Ocean Engineering op pk on 
Dec; 10; “ata noon Tiday, 
speakers are sponsored by the 


American Society of 4 
Engineers. °chanicg 


_—— ne 
Autism Presentation | 


The Responsive 

Program presents: 4 inne 
video-tape presentation a 
Crighton Newsom from the ya. 
Institute for Autistic Cyd 
ren in Chatham, Mass, Tihs ’ 
December 2, room 52g Wate, } 
man, 3:00-4:30 p.m, Everyon cam 
welcome! “fe 


elconel) aan 
Square Dance 


. There will be an old. 
fashioned country square ang 


Saturday, November 20th, Music 
will be performed and called by 
“Quick Step” and admission jg 
FREE! Everyone and anyone js 
encouraged to come and dance, 


Ensemble Concert 


There will be a concert with 
the UVM Brass Ensemble, Horn 
Ensemble, Trombone Choir, on 
Sunday, Nov. 21, 8:00 p.m, in 
the Music Bldg., Redstone Cam- 
pus. $1.00 for students and 


Billy Joel songs together. Call Matt: 


656-3190, 658-5711. “Zoltan” 


Ultimate Disc UVM has a frisbee 
team! And if you are a student, male 
or female, you are wanted. For info, 
contact: Scott Webb, Converse” 
North 201. X2281. 


Substantial Reward for the return of 
our pet female cat. Six years old. 


PERSONAL 


P.H. You can run, but you cant ; 
hide. Pay up now. MR. 


T.P. Ever hear of “the gift that keeps 
on giving?” If not, you will, soon. 
J.R. 


Males For Sale Call now for a | 
good time. A houseful of “Legends \ 
in their minds.” 


Jan Benson is in high school and 
day is her birthday and she wan't 


I got you present. COP |) 
Cliffs Notes to match every ™ 

you have to read. I figure 
Cliffs Notes will help you T°" 
faster so we'll have more ® mt 
celebrate. Cliffs Notes now | 
times later. Happy day! 


nes 


t 
a 


THURS 11/18 


Fast for a World Harvest, for Ox- 
fam, Amer ica 


|FORUM 


pr. Arnold Bolle, Director of 
wilderness Society, Wilderness and 
Forest Management Planning in the 
$0’, UVM faculty will respond: Dr 
E Bryan, Political Science, Dr. Carl 
Reidel, Environmental Science, 
pr. Manning. Recreational 
Management. Room 104, Aiken 
Natural Resources Center. 7:00 


MISC 


wish Identity Study Group Discus- 
goa with Hille! Staff and local rab- 
bis on different aspects of Jewish 
identity, BIS2 Living/Learning Ctr 


7:30. 

CRAFT FAIR, Vermont Hand 
Gafters. |Inc.. Memorial 
Auditorium, Burlington, Vt. 10:00 
Meeting for pre-med, pre-denta! 
soonomores about procedures 
for Gcademic advising, Billings 
Noh Lounge. sponsored by 
Genter for Career Development 
4:00 

Side presentation and discussion by 
History Professor Peter Seybolt, on 


three tnps 10 the People’s Republic | 


of China, in IS Commons, Liv- 
inglLeaming Ctr. 7:30 

Professor McCall, Two Journies 
Reflections on Change and Develop- 
ment in North and West Africa, \) 
room 517 Williams, sponsored by 
The Center of Area and Interna- 
tional Studies. 8:00 

Nursing degree information ses- 
Son, On associate and bac 
calaureate degrees. individual 
‘counseling following a general 
presentation . 1i8 Rowell Bidg 
7:00 

Decision Making Workshop with 


_ | Gindy irvine of Continuing Ed.. 203 


loaey..Hall... for information and 
registration call 656-4174. 5:30 


MUSIC 


Cellar Door Coffeehouse-Slade Hall, 
is having GN Open mike, open fo 
ail students. all donations go to 
Oxfam. 9:00 


THEATER 


Landscape of the Body, ot tne Poyal| 
Ter Theatre, for more information 
call 656-2094. 8:00 


FILM 


SA Film, Journey Through The Past 
ond Mindscape, BIOS Angel! Lec- 
tue Ctr. 7:00 


’ 


| 


Pile, VERMONT CYNIC 


i 
i 


‘Corner Gallery: » Porter, L. Hopkins, CH on. 


FRI II/I9 


MISC 


CRAFT FAIR, Vermont Hand- 
crafters, Inc., Memorial 
Auditorium, Burlington. 10:00 


MEETINGS 


Vermont Christian Fellowship, 
BI32, Living/Learning Ctr. 6:30 

UVM Medieval Club meets 104 
Old Mill. 7:00 


SPEAKER 


Dr. Renato Baserga, Temple 
University School of Medicine. 
Molecular Basis of Cell Prolifera 
ion, Im. 403, Given Bidg. 12:00 


O30 7% 
>>> 
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Hockey - men. St. Lawrence. 7:30 


THEATER 


Landscape of the Body, 'oyai| lyler 
Theatre. 8:00 


FILM 


SA Film, A Fistful of Dollars and 
Blaze Glory, BI06 Angell Lecture 
Ctr. 7:00 & 9:30 


MUSIC 


Folk Music, Open Stage with O sur 
prise guest, at the Welcome 
table, College Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Burlington. 8:00 


TYPING _ 
High Quality, 
Campus Pick Up/Del. 
Available, $1.25 Per 
Page, 482-3545, M-F 
8am-5pm, or 
1-453-3714 
Eves. and Weekends. 


NOVEMBER 18, 1982 


Nonie Brady 


MISC 


CRAFT FAIR, Vermont Hand 
Crafters,  Ince., Memorial 
Auditorium, Burlington. 10;00. 


SUN 11/21 


MUSIC 


Vermont Symphony Orchestra 
oresents a Special Family Concert, 
sek ed in Music with the Two Pen- 
ny Theater, Flynn Theater. 3:00 


MON I/22 


MEETING 


Meeting of Christian Science 
Organization, 514 Waterman, 7:00 


SPEAKER 


Dr. G. Wyatt, Queen's University, 
Yolk Protein Genes and Their Ex- 
pressions in Insect Fat Body, 1™. \O5 
Marsh Life Science. 4:10 


FILM 


UVM PIRG film, Northem Lights, 
orth Lounge. Billings Ctr, 7:30 


TUES 11/23 


FILM 


SA Film Effi Briest, BI06 Angell Lec- 


ure Ctr. 7:00 & 9:30 


WED 1/24 


MISC 


Cultural Volunteers Training Pro 
gram, American and European, 
Fleming Museum. 10:00 


GROUPS, PIRG office underneath 
ra _ Allen Chapel, refreshments 
served. 5:30 


EPISCOPAL 
SERVICES 
ON CAMPUS 


Thursdays: 6:30 p.m 
Newman Center 

Eucharist, Fellowship, 
Refreshments 


ST, PAUL'S 
CATHEDRAL 


Sunday, 8:00 & 10:15a.m 
and 5:30 
FOR RIDES AND INFORMATION: 
Robert Durand 
864-0471 or 658-2115 


DS SN .— 


FILM 


IRA Film, Brubaker. 2.30, 7:00 & 
9:30 


DANCE 


Contra and Square Dance, FIEE, with 
live band QUICKSTEP, Southwick 
Gymnasium, presented by Halll 
Advisors, Redstone Campus, 
BYOB is desired. 8:00 


Nonie Brady 


THURS 11/25 


HAPPY THANKSGIVING! 
Nothing Scheduled 


W8 - I/22, Pocketbooks, A Juried 
Show by Members of the 
Women’s . Caucus. for Art. The 
Gallery, Living/Leaming Ctr., UVM 
Il/3 - 1/24, Juried Student Show at the 
Colburn, featuring Natalie Grant, 
Marco azzei, Janice Ruth, 
Abigail Spring, Ellen Spring and 
David Wilson, at the Colburn 
llams Hall, UVM 


The Ancient World, Fleming 
Museum 

Selections from the European and 
American Collections, Fleming 
Museum 

Selections from the Oliver Orton Col- 
lections, Fieming Museum 
American Prints and Drawings, 
Fleming Museum 
The American and European Rooms, 
Fleming Museum 

Traditions and Transformations: 
15th Century to the Present, Fiem- 
ing Museum ; 

Native American Art, Fleming 
Museum 


decide to interview you. 


Staff. See below for further details. 


Date of Workshop 
Mon. 11/29 
Tues 114230 


Time/Place 
24 pm, CCD 
5-7 pm, CCD 


Wed. 12/1 
Thur. 12/2 


3-5 pm,-CCD 
24 pm, CCD 


ANNOUNCEMENT: All Seniors interested in a career with Manufac- 
turer's Hanover Trust in New York City, please submit a resume to the 
Center for Career Development from November 15-24. We well for- 
ward your resumes, and they in turn will contact you directly if they’ 


Career Workshops are being conducted by the Career Development 


CCD, Center for Career Development, is located at 332 S. Prospect St. 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following HOSPITAL must sign 
up at the Center for Career Development from NOVEMBER 15-17: 


Hartford Hospital - seeking ‘students with a B.S. in Nursing 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following 
employers must have a credential file set up and must 
submit a resume, in person, to the Center for Career 
Development from NOVEMBER 15-18: 


U.S. Army Material Development and Readiness Command 


U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 


SPORTS 


Hockey - men, Northeastern. 7:30 


THEATER 


Landscape of the Body, ?oyall ly! 
Theatre, UVM. 8:00 


SA Film, Rosemary’s Baby, and Two 
Men and a Wardrobe, and The Fat 
and the Lean, BIO6 Angell Lecture 
Ctr. 7:00 & 9:30 


Title of Workshop 
“How to Interview” 
“How to, Interview” 


“How to Interview” 
“How to Prepare a Resume” 
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CALENDAR 


SAT II/20 
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BEE csic Good Looks... 


The warm and cozy are all here in + 
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Our fine selection of sportswear. piste | data | | debate A 
| PUG =e : 
| AS dad : 
. UM 
: COTTON . ACRYLIC . SHETLAND AG LUT ; 
SWEATERS WOOL OR ACRYLIC BLEND. 
f OY es 
: Eaglé’s Eye SKI SWEATERS 
bs John Meyer 
by: 

Point of View Demetre 

Dean's Meister 

Braemar Lido 

White Stag Obermeyer 

Glencolumbkille Jonathon Richards 

CB Sports 
BLOUSES AND TOPS dete! 
by: 

Ms. Sero SKIRTS . SLACKS 

Lady Thomson ne 

Calvin Klein a ae 
Point of View late Meyer 
kate Glenisla 
Point of View 
Eagle's Eye 

SLEEPWEAR Lady Thomso 
BY. Lanz ) 
3 Lanz of Salzburg Vermont Villager 


THE LAST GREAT 1982. 
SKI SWAP 


Saturday, November 20th 


If you are looking for new skis or boots (Alpine or X-Country) 
and you have taken your old equipment to every ski swap in 
town, let's talk. 

We will give you a generous trade-in-allowance toward the 
purchase of any 1983 ski or boot provided your equipment is 
serviceable. 


USE OUR LAYAWAY 


|GIFT WRAPPING | 


{ bmuggiers Notch and Bolton Valley 

j | 

i tay 

| fa | {) 
1/14 WILLISTON RD. —_[ OPEN DAILY 9-9, SUNDAYS 12-5] SO. BURLINGTON |!) 


Tas meart ee 
4 mig 78 ft yf i 4 My 3 * 4h pyr "36% ), SORA IRAE x - S . N tf. 
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@4 DOUBLE CHAIRLIFTS @® TOP TO BOTTOM SNOWMAKING 
@ 28 TRAILS @® NIGHT SKIING EVERY NIGHT EXCEPT 
SUNDAY 


© JAMES MOORE TAVERN LOCATED RIGHT AT THE BASE OF THE SLOHEas 
NO COVER. NO MINIMUM. LIVE ENTERTAINMENT NIGHTLY 


20 TO 25% DISCOUNT ON SKI TICKETS 
BUY A SUPER BASH BADGE (GET DISCOUNTS 
AT BOLTON AND SMUGGLERS TOO) 

OR 
PURCHASE ADVANCE SALE TICKETS TO SKI 
BOLTON AT THE UVM BOOKSTORE 


STUDENT SEASON PASS ONLY $182.75 IF YOU BUY BY NOVEMBER 20TH. 
UNLIMITED SKIING—DAYS, NIGHTS, WEEKENDS AND HOLIDAYS. 


YES | WANT A SUPER BASH BADGE 
MY CHECK FOR $28 IS ENCLOSED 
(TAX INCLUDED) 


YES | WANT A SEASON PASS 


MY CHECK FOR $182.75 PLus 4% TAX 
($7.31) IS ENCLOSED. 


NAME: 
ADDRESS: 


MAIL TO: BOLTON VALLEY RESORT 
BOX UV 
BOLTON, VT 05477 


CALL 4 
(IT’S NOT A TOLL CALL FROM CAMPUS). 


By Caroline Kurrus 

By next week, skis will don the top 
of UVM cars as eager students head to the 
slopes for their first taste of the 1982-83 
ski season. But until then, their impati- 
ence can only be satisfied by checking 
out the new line of ski equipment and 
accessories that local ski shops offer. 

Although the new °83 gear invites a 
Jot of interest, the majority of this year’s 
equipment is not new, but simply up- 
graded and redesigned versions of pre- 
yious models. The ski industry, like any 
other industry, responds to the public’s 
demands. According to Mike Hecken- 
berger, head ski technician at the Alpine 
Shop in Burlington, “People, especiaily 
‘around here, are looking for a fairly 
responsive ski that will hold well on ice.” 

Until several years ago, not much was 

‘offered in this category. The _ inter- 
mediate-advanced skier, who covered 
most terrain — moguls, powder, hard- 

' packed, and occasionally ice — had to be 
content with a stiff, competition racing 
ski, although he didn’t necessarily need it. 
On the other end, the quickly advancing 
beginner had to play it safe on the shorter 
tecreational ski. 

The void in the market, however, has 
been rapidly filled in the past two years. 
The beginner-intermediate who was will- 

_ ing to invest in a ski he could improve on 
*scombined with the advanced skier who 
was looking more for versatility, “‘created 
almost an entirely new category of skis,” 
Heckenberger said. The stiff core con- 
struction and slalom cut of the racing ski 
was softened tortionally (side-to-side) for 
edge control, as well as the tip for easier 
turn initiation, and the tail for maneuver- 
ing through the moguls. A new ski 


emerged, attracting many of UVM skiers 
who fit into this category. Most com- 
panies have confronted this trend in their 
design. Below is an overview of the ’83 
skis that focus on this aspect. 


© 


with layers of foam. The stiffer racing 
ski uses two layers of wood in its core, 
while the softer recreational ski uses two 
layers of foam. In the new, Sportlite 
Series, the 360 is similar to the Omesoft, 
but, said Brad Shepard, also of the Alpine 
Shop, “overall, Kastle doesn’t make a soft 
ski.” 

KNEISSL 

Kneissl is a small company with the 
only computerized factory in the world 
at present. Foam, injected by computer, 
makes not only the left and right skis, but 
all of their skis consistent. The new White 
Star ski is for the more aggressive recrea- 
tional skier. 

K2 

K2 has remodeled its 810/710/610 
racing series to flex at a certain rate 
appropriate to the type of skier. The 
design is basically the same, with the 
812 (previously 810) the stiffest, getting 
softer on down the line. The 612 has a 
more balanced flex than the other two, 
making it a popular ski for all terrain. 
OLIN 

“Olin;” said Shepard, ‘‘is one of the 
few companies who believes in sticking to 
a design that works, When they make 
changes, usually they are slight accom- 
plishments.”’ 

And instead of redesigning last year’s 
ski, Olin has introduced the International 
Series to fit into the category of high 
performance recreational skis. The 970, 
with a giant slalom sidecut, and the 930, 
with a slalom sidecut, are designed for 
wide radius and short radius turns respec- 
tively. The 770 and 730 parallel the 
Omesoft, 

ROSSIGNOL 

The major change in the Rossignol 
line is the addition of the Vibration 
Absorption System. Through the use of 
electronic equipment, it was determined 
where shock absorbers (thin strands of 
wire inside strips of rubber) were needed 
on each of the four skis tested: the FM, 
FP, CMV, and First VAS. The Eagle, 
another new ski like the Olin Interna- 
tional Series, was designed to “take away 
some of the Omesoft’s market,’ said 
Shepard. 
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When in the market for skis, Shepard 


suggests bringing along someone you trust 
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DOLOMITE 

Last year, Dolomite experimented 
with the calf-high Delta, and because of 
its success, said Higgins, redesigned its 
entire ’83 line around the concept of the 
mid-high boot. Compared to the tradi- 
tional. ankle-high boot, the calf-high 
redistributes pressure along the entire 
shin. Although this idea worked with 
Dolomite’s earlier knee-high boot, the 
consumer was not prepared for such a 
drastic change in height. 
LANGE 

Lange hasn’t made any substantial 
changes, but instead has kept with a 
dependable mold developed 4 or 5 years 
ago. The only new model, the XL Sport, 
is a softer flexing boot for the less com- 
petitive skier. 


NORDICA 

Nordica carries over 15 models, 
focusing on several different designs. The 
Poseidon, Trident and Lady Trident are 
all new rear-entry performance boots. By 
improving a previous air pressure system, 
Nordica has replaced its need for a 
conventional clasp buckle in the Trident. 
A pump on top of the boot adjusts the 
balloon-like bladder that runs from above 
the instep to behind the toes, evenly 
distributing pressure and stabilizing the 
foot, 
SALOMON 

In boot fit, more important to 
Salomon than the actual foot size is the 
foot volume — the width of the forefoot 
and the heel instep perimeter (HIP). Their 
entire line is designed around this con- 
cept, and every boot in the Salomon line 
is rear-entry, a feature which works best 
for them. Their only new boot is the 
SX80, another high-performance recrea- 
tional model. 
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Higgins offers the following advice 
for the potential boot buyer: 

—The boot should feel snug when 
you are standing, but with bent knees, 
your toes should pull away from the end. 

—Your boot size is generally one to 
two sizes smaller than what yow normally 
wear. 

—Don’t underestimate your ability, 
or the boot will end up hurting instead of 
helping within the next two years. 


who has seen you ski before. “‘It’s hard 
for a salesperson to know what kind of 
skier you are.” If that is not possible, try 
to assess your ability beforehand — do 
you prefer the moguls, the steep slopes or 
wide terrain? Shepard recommends rent- 
ing a pair of demo-skis for a day to see if 
a particular type suits your needs. 


—Listen to your feet, and select the 
boot that feels most comfortable to you, 
not your friend. 


Tops in the market last year was the 
Omesoft, the first ski created in this new 
category. In its third season, the Omesoft 
'S worth mentioning because every 
Subsequent “elite” or “recreational com- 
Petition” ski (as they have been named) 

MOws attributes of the Omesoft to 
ag extent. New, however, in this year’s 
is the Challenge Series, composed of 

CS5, CS2, and CSX. These stiffer skis 
ae aimed at the intermediate or advanced 

& who doesn’t demand the _per- 
Fiscurg the Omesoft provides. 
; _New for this year is the RC4 Racing, 
_Blant slalom recreational ski. Modifica- 
have been made in the core con- 
. most other skis. 


BINDINGS 


“Since bindings work in a patented 
way,” said Heckenberger, “they cannot 
stray too far from their individual 
design.”’ Because of this, most manufac- 
torers work on perfecting 
tur 
turers work on perfecting their line and 
only minor modifications are made each 
year, The focus, then, is on making them 
more appealing to the consumer — a 
wider color selection, the best possible 
protection and easier usage. Added 
Heckenberger, “Within the next ten 
years, we will probably be seeing elec- 
tronic bindings,” 

(Thanks to Brad Shepard and Mike 
oe has reconstructed its skis, Heckenberger of the Alpine Shop and 
nbd method they call “Tricore.” Each Leo Higgins of the Downhill Edge for 
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BOOTS 


Boots today are undergoing many 
internal and external structural changes, 
According to Leo Higgins, manager of the 
Downhill Edge in Burlington, “‘companies 
are trying to define their own philosophy 
that will meet the needs of the skier.” 
And once a sound philosophy is develop- 
ed, then an entire line can be designed 


Split lengthwise into three sections, their cooperation.) e 
_ us types of wood are combined — Y around it. 
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She-cats Hot This Season 


By Kimberley Reynolds 

When the UVM women’s ski team 
came into the 1982 AIAW (Associated 
Intercollegiate Athletic Women) National 
Championships, the grand finale of the 
ski season, as defenders of that collegiate 
title, they were perhaps a little too 
overconfident and punchy. They were 
blown away, finishing a disappointing 
fifth place. Now, as underdogs, they’ve 
got their work cut out for them if they 
are to reclaim their 1981 status as champs 
of the slopes. 

Chip LaCasse, director of both the 
men’s and women’s ski team, believes this 
humbling experience might make ‘the 
UVM women a little more aggressive this 
year. He says team morale is good, and 
that UVM has the strongest women’s 
team yet, both nordic and alpine. 

Peter Roberts, a 1981 UVM graduate 
and the new coach of the women’s alpine 
team, echoes LaCasse’s optimism. ‘We 
have eight really good girls, some with 
U.S. National team exposure. They all 
know what they have to do, and we want 
to win the national championships. The 
talent is there, and I don’t think there is 
another team of this depth on the college 
circuit.” 

Laurie Baker, back for her fourth 
year, is captain of the alpine team. Four 
other veterans returning for another 
season are Gayle Voelker, Jennifer 
Kennedy, Amy Bergstrom and Noel 
Lyons. Two newcomers are freshmen 
Beth Morrisy and Laurie Strang (see 
related story). 

“They’re all damn good, excellent 
skiers. I’m really excited about what’s 
going to happen,” said Roberts. 

The nordic team, with veterans Betsy 
Haines (captain), Beth Heiden, Abby 


Bronson and U.S. team member Kristin 
Gatz returning, promises to be a strong 
competitor as well. Perry Bland, coach of 
both men’s and women’s cross country, 
said the team has been strengthened by 
two new Norwegian skiers, Kitty Dahl 
and Jorunn Henriksen, and the five-year 
U.S. Nordic team member, Joanne 
Musolf. “It’s the strongest team yet,” 
said Bland. 

Both Roberts and Bland said they 
think fall dry land training is going well. 
The athletes all agree this is a critical 
stage of conditioning, allowing them to 
reach tip-top physical strength before 
hitting the slopes. 

“Training has been really hard, 
harder than last year, but everyone’s 
ready,” said Bergstrom. ‘“We’re underdogs 
now, and we really want to win. We’re 
hungry.” 

“It’s better than in the past, because 


everyone’s participated in making up the 
training schedule,” said Voekler. “‘Last 
season we wanted it too badly. We didn’t 
work hard enough. We’re working harder 
this season.” 


The real test of strength will come in 
the winter when both teams take to the 
slopes and jockey for a position on the 
carnival squad. — the team which attends 
the college meets. The five best women 
from both categories are chosen for these 
events which are held for six consecutive 
weekends (Fridays and Saturdays) 
throughout the season. 

Heiden, a former U.S. Olympic 
medal winner in speed skating, said, “‘It’s 
going to be a tough team to make, and 
the coaches are going to have a tough 
decision.” 

This winter the alpine team will be 
training Monday through Thursday at 


either Stowe or bone Valley instead of 
sticking to last year’s schedule of skit, 
all day Tuesday and Thursday 0 
Stowe. Also, the men and wom 
train together. 

“This way it will be much md 
efficient,” said Voelker. “All you ant 
are seven or eight good training ur 
slalom or else you get burnt out. Trainin 
with the guys is also good,” she sé 
“They ski more aggressively, and we ‘a 
learn from them,” 

After competing against other eas- 
tern colleges in the six individual carpj. 
vals, the women will travel to Bozeman 
Montana for the National Championships 
to. be held March 9-12. Both eastern and 
western colleges come together at this 
grand finale to battle for the number one 
spot on the collegiate circuit. 

But the AIAW, which usually spon- 
sors this event, is now defunct. To have q 
national championship the AIAW needs q 
total of 53 institutions sponsoring skiing 
at a varsity level, and they only had 44. 

When: a general membership meeting 
of the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association (NCAA), the governing body 
of all collegiate sports, meets in January 
at San Diego, they may decide to merge 
the women and men together for the first 
time into a national coed championship. 
Under this agreement, each school would 
choose four racers from each of the four 
teams (alpine and nordic, men’s and 
women’s) and merge them into a 16- 
member team. Without top results from 
the women the men can’t win, and the 
women are dependent on the men for hot 
results and fancy footwork. 

Because this decision is still pending, 
the women’s National Championship is 
still tentatively scheduled to take place 
under the patronage of the U.S. Inter- 
collegiate Skiing Association (USISA). 

Until the St. Lawrence Carnival, the 
first meet of the season, gets underway 
January 21 and 22 at Lake Placid, N.Y., 
the women’s team will be kept at bay, 
hungry for the chance to grab the nation- 
al title. When that time comes, watch out. 
The women are hot. e 
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Prize Recruits Catch Eyes 


By Colin McKenna 

The UVM Women’s Alpine 
Ski team has acquired two fine 
assets for the 1982-83 season 
and, hopefully, for seasons to 
come. Their names are Beth 
Morissey and Laurie Strang; 
both are freshmen. Beth is from 
nearby Stowe, Vt., and Laurie is 
from Aspen, Colo. 

As a team, UVM seeks to 
win all of their carnival tourna- 
ments and the national title. 
Beth and Laurie will do their 
best to help the team achieve its 
goals. Both have competed in 
the highest levels of national 
competition, and both are 
natural competitors. 

Two years ago, Laurie was 
training with the U.S, Develop- 
ment Ski Team when a tragic ski 
accident forced her to undergo 
complete knee reconstruction 
surgery. She would have been a 
freshman last year, but she took 
the year off to rehabilitate her 
leg. Beth has also trained with 
the U.S. Ski Team. When she 
was 14 she traveled to Europe 
with the team to race on the 
Europa Cup Circuit. When she 
was 16 she won the U.S. Junior 
Olympics. Both have had out- 
standing careers. 

Skiing for UVM will be a big 
change for them. Up until now, 
the sport has always been 
centered around individual per- 
formance, “I’ve never raced for 
team points before,” said 
Morissey. “Here it would be 
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great to win a race, but if I 
don’t, and the team still wins the 
Carnival, then that would be 
great also. Here I’m sking for 
other people, not only myself. 
One thing I want to do this 
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season is to enjoy all aspects of | for Morissey. Western. skiing 


the sport and to have fun. There 
pressure.” 


Skiing for UVM will be a 
greater change for Strang than 


Alex Willams 
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‘conditions are vastly different 


is pressure here, but it’s good ! from those in the east. Strang 


came to UVM “to ski and to get 
some eastern culture.” She con- 
tinued, “My Dad grew up in the 
East, and for me the East was 
something unknown. Skiing for 
UVM will be a change, but it will 
only push me to be better. 
Anyone who’s made it to the 
national level of competition has 
had to learn to make adjust- 
ments. Ninety-nine percent of 
skiing is in the mind, and con: 
fidence is the key to success. 

Strang also played on the 
Women’s JV Soccer Team this 
fall. “Soccer increases my ability 
to think quickly about situations 
as they are occurring,” she said. 
30th Strang and Morissey agree 
‘hat in order to succeed as 4 
racer, “you have to want it. You 
have to care.” 

This season will be the first 
that the Men’s and Women’s Skt 
teams will train together. Strang 
is happy about this change 
because she has “trained with 
guys since I started competing. 
Morissey said, “It’s hard to 
explain, Training with the guys 
adds something to practice. It's 
just so much better.” 

Things are looking good for 
the Women’s Alpine Ski team 
this season, The team’s two new 
additions are happy, healt 
and ready to ski for UVM, UV 
wishes them the best of luck. 4 
for it. 
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By Harry Eastman 
For Chip LaCasse, it would be easy 
rest on his laurels to date. Since he 
, the position of head coach for the 
ie esity of Vermont men’s ski team, 
U re the 1971-72 season, he has com- 
a arecord — or rather a tradition — of 
Cand success. In 47 competitions into 
hich he has led his team, Vermont has 


ed the victor in 35 (eight times they , 


‘hed second). Over the last eight years 
LaCasse’s Cats have only been defeated 
nce in carnival competition. His teams 
: ye won seven Eastern Championships, 

and in 1980 they captured the coveted 
 ycaA championship. Since 1973, 48 of 
his skiers have been named to the All- 
American team. For his team’s profi- 
ciency, LaCasse has been named Eastern 
Coach of the Year six times. Yet for all 
these accomplishments, Chip LaCasse is 
not content. 

“We're never satisfied,” said LaCasse. 
“we could win the national championship 
and still build the team up to be just as 
strong if not stronger in the next year.” 

For the 1982-83 edition of the UVM 
men’s team, there is margin for improve- 
ment — though very slight. In last sea- 
son's NCAA Championships held in Lake 
Placid, New York, they finished second 
to western power, the University of 
Colorado. For Vermont this was a very 
frustrating experience. Going into the last 
event — the 3 x 7.5 km. relay — their 
chances for victory were strong. 

“All we had to do was win this and 
have another team finish between Colo- 
rado and ourselves, and we’d win the 
national championships,” he said. 

Unfortunately for the Catamounts 
this was not to happen. One of the relay 
skiers, Richard Weber, had problems with 
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Seek Nation 


his wax in the second leg, and Colorado 
went on to win the event and the cham- 
pionship. 

“It was actually one of the first 
championships where we could say that 
we skied pretty consistently in all the 
events. But Colorado was skiing at their 
very best — they never flawed in any one 
event, They skied totally perfect, while 
we made slight mistakes,”’ said LaCasse. 

Although one member from last 
year’s team, three-time All-American 
John Teague, will not be returning this 
year, LaCasse has a formidable nucleus to 
work with to avenge UVM’s loss in the 
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NCAA’s, All six Vermont skiers who were 
named to the 1982 All-American team 
will return: Pal Sjulstad (nordic), Richard 
Weber (nordic), Jon Zdechlik (nordic), 
Tor Melander (alpine), Mark Smith 
(alpine), and Peter Murphy (alpine). 
When added to those six are proven 
veteran skiers like Dan McKenna (alpine), 
Scott Smith (alpine), Gregg Cress (nor- 
dic), and Rick McGuire (nordic) along 


with four of the top freshman recruits in 


the nation, it is hard to find a weak link. 
“We’re pretty well rounded, We have 

a pretty strong alpine team and an 

extremely strong cross country team, If 
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Discontented Cats 
al Title in ‘82 


we have kind of an edge, it would have to 
be in cross country, because for the first 
time in the history of this school we have 
five skiers who could win a national 
championship. For most coaches this is a 
dream,” said LaCasse. 

LaCasse’s dream-come-true may well 
lead to many sleepless nights for UVM’s 


competitors, Sjulstad, a senior this year 
and a co-captain for the nordic team, has 


been an All-American three times. Last 
season he finished first in every individual 
competition except the NCAAs. In the 
; national championships, he still finished 


Cont’d on pg. 39 
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Ski Calendar 
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November 1982 

: 24-28 BOLTON — Thanksgiving Weekend Special: free turkey 
dinner for guests. 

22 JAY PEAK — Thanksgiving Dinner at Hotel Jay 

25 MOUNT SNOW — Snowmaker’s Ball: costume Party 
with live band, prizes for the best costumes. 

26-28 MT. ASCUTNEY — Ski Swap Sale 

27-28 STOWE — Stowefest Demo Days: skiers may try the 
newest equipment on snow before buying. 
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4-5 JAY PEAK -— Early season skiing clinic with video, 

4-5 MOUNT SNOW - EPSIA Children’s Symposium 

4-23 BOLTON — Free Christmas trees for guests staying at 
least three nights; you may cut your Own. 

6-10 JAY PEAK — Learn to be an Instructor Program 

6-10 MOUNT SNOW - EPSIA Instructor’s Training Course 


¢ < 


Come ski “The Hump”! 


Dave and Myra Brautigam— props. 


December 1982 


@On the slopes of Camel's Hump... 12 KILLINGTON — Pre-Season Giant Slalom: men and . 
Vermont's most dramatic undeveloped women ages 14 and up ; 
Bree ae ee 50 km) covers 15-17 BOLTON — 70-plus Ski Club Days: free skiing, Taces, 
1500 acres of neighboring land, in addition reception for members of the club 
to Camel’s Hump State Forest. 18 JAY PEAK — Early Winter Giant Slalom 
@ Rental’s, lessons, and waxing hut. Open 9 - 5 weekends and 19-26 SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH — Holiday Magic: carniya] 
@ 1500 vertical feet, and 9 km. descent on Christmas vacation and program with a Christmas theme, elf ski race, family 


the Honey Hollow Ski Trail. 


cross-country race, family challenge broom ball contest, | 


- February vacation. 


: : : numerous Other events. 
Directions: Richmond exit from I-89. Take Richmond-Huntington Road to Huntington Village 3 SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH — Annual Christmas Party: 
and follow signs from there. East St., Huntington, Vt. © 434-2704 each Mebane cateriapiieah: 

24 JAY PEAK — Santa Claus comes 

24 MT. ASCUTNEY -— Santa and Elves 

26 MT. ASCUTNEY — Torchlight Parade, 8:00 p.m., aeriai 
fireworks display 

28 JAY PEAK — Monte Carlo Night: every Tuesday 
through the season 

29 BURKE — Holiday Cross-Country Classic 

30 JAY PEAK — Torchlight Parade and Ski School Party: 
every Thursday through the season. 

3] JAY PEAK — New Year’s Eve Party 

3] MT. ASCUTNEY — New Year’s Eve Party 

a 
January 1983 
2-7,9- SMUGGLERS’ NOTCH — College Carnival weeks: ski 


14, 16-21 races, entertainment in evenings. 

7-8 MOUNT SNOW — Peugeot Grand Prix Pro Race : 

7-9 KILLINGTON — Freestyle Competition: moguls, ballet, 
aerials 

8-9 BURKE — Eastern Cup FIS Race 

8-9 JAY PEAK — NASTAR Racing Clinic 

10-11 STRATTON — NSAA Trade Show 

| 3s) MT. ASCUTNEY — Businessmen’s Races begin 

14-16 PICO —U.S. Eastern Ski Association On Snow ’83 

14-23. STOWE — Winter Carnival; cross-country and alpine 
races, snow. sculpture, sled dog races, village night, 
backgammon, bump contest, snow-golf, Tyrolean night 
and much more. 

1s) KILLINGTON — Vermont Qualifier Giant Slalom: men 
and women ages 14 and up 

15-22 OKEMO — Annual Winter Carnival: week long celebra- 
tion of various participating events 


16 SUICIDE SIX — Bunny Bertram Trophy Race: honoring : 
the founder of Suicide Six 
21 MT. ASCUTNEY — Western New England College Race 
22 BURKE — 6th Annual Kitchen Cup Race 
22 MOUNT SNOW — Chocolate Tobler Series Giant Slalom 
22-30 BURKE — Winter Carnival: games, races, events, awards 
and prizes 
Meticulous craftsmanship and advanced technology 23 KILLINGTON — Chocolate Tobler Series Slalom 
s 1 ’ : 23 OKEMO — Southern Vermont Qualifier 
mark Olin Ski Company s commitment to produce only se STH Wire onGéciai SILAi aa eae 
skis of the highest quality. . 31-2/2 PICO — Medical Symposium 
All models are thoroughly tested in the lab and on pe ee 
the hill so that performance levels a roRa 
ei pyle “ebruary 
exactly match skier profiles. | 3 CL IN SKK i 4-5.- . STOWE — University of Vermont Winter Carnival 
The extra time spent making Olin ae ca Pe 4-6 BOLTON — Western Weekend: foot stomping music and 
much more 


skis pays off when you put them on 
the snow. 


7-11 BOLTON — Anniversary Waltz — On Skis: flowers and 
special treats for couples on a 5-day ski week who are 
celebrating an anniversary in this week. 

9-11 KILLINGTON — Vermont Junior Downhill Champion- 


ship 
12 MT, ASCUTNEY ~— Valentine’s Party 
12-20 SUICIDE SIX — Woodstock Winter Carnival — torchlight 
; NEW WINTER HOURS parade and much more 
ae ne 9:30-9 13 MT. ASCUTNEY ~— Second Annual Gelandesprung 
A 14 JAY PEAK — Valentine’s Day Festivities: different 
The Downhill Edge FREE PARKING BEHIND STORE races, full day of activities. 
16 PICO ~ Vermont High School Championship for boys 
65 Main Street 18-19 STOWE ~ Salem Ski Days 
e nels 4 19 MT. ASCUTNEY — Cross-Country Telemark Clinic 
20 JAY PEAK Ann Hamilton-Heggevit Giant Slalom 
Rt. 17 & German Flats Race 
pmol Here a 20 SUICIDE SIX Fisk Trophy Race: oldest continuous 
alpine ski race in America 
23 MT. ASCUTNEY Cross-Country Race 


Cont'd on next P& 
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Ski Calendar 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE SNOW BOWL ~— Annual 
Winter Carnival: concert, alpine events, cross-country 
events, ice show, hockey game, basketball game ending 
with a carnival ball 

MT. ASCUTNEY — Costume Race 

MT. ASCUTNEY — Fifth Annual AFA Mogul and Ballet 
Competition 

MOUNT SNOW — Equitable Family Ski Challenge 
Regional Finals 

STOWE — Stowe Cross-Country Derby 


173/31 SUGARBUSH — March Madness: tube races, pro races, 


19-20 


Men’s eam 


Cont'd from pg.37 : . . 
third despite an acute viral infection. The 


team’s other co-captain, Zdechlik, a 
junior and two-time All-American and 
Weber, a former Canadian champion, may 
be the only other skiers in the country 
who will be able to compete with Sjulstad 
this season. With the two freshmen, 
Fredrik Thaulow, considered to be the 
top talent in Norway, and- Todd Boon- 
stra, the top U.S. junior skier last year, 
the nordic team will be one of the best — 
if not the best — in the country. 

“The top strength and depth is 
definitely in cross country,” said LaCasse. 
“But the alpine team is extremely strong. 
It's possible to say we have five alpine 
skiers who could win a national cham- 
pionship,”” 

In charge of the men’s alpine team, 
assistant coach Marty Heib contends that 
he has four skiers who definitely have 
shots at a title. Melander, the alpine team 
captain, has been named to the All- 
American team three times, He _ is 
described by both Heib and LaCasse as 
the team’s most consistent skier and as 
the team’s leader. Behind him is aggres- 
sive Mark Smith, who was the top UVM 
finisher in the slalom in every event they 
competed. Murphy and McKenna figure 
'0 found out the top four. For the fifth 
position, there appears to be a real 
dogfight with junior Scott Smith as the 
favorite, Freshmen Andrew Shaw (bro- 
thet of Dartmouth’s 1982 first team 
All-American Tiger Shaw) and Scott 
Heald are also vying for this position. 

Six teams should be Vermont’s major 
MmPetitors for a national title this 
al ~ three in the East, three in the 
“St. The Cats will get a look at their 
te Eastern foes — Dartmouth, Middle- 
uy, and Williams — on January 21 when 
*Y Kick off their season at the St. 


wrence Carnival, They will have to 
Wait, h 


thr 


th 


of 


* 


AA Championships in Bozeman, Mon- 


efore they face the best of the West 
~ Colorado 


t : ; 
¢ location of the event, Vermont will 


When it 
sg head the western school’s advan- 
* FOU'Te On soft snow and in the cross 


tudes » 


Subaru weekend, Las Vegas night, wine tasting, volley- 
ball on snow, and much more. 

MOUNT SNOW — Saint Patrick’s Day Weekend: snow 
sculpture contest, torchlight parade, Irish Slalom 
NASTAR race and parade 

PICO — Nor-Am Men’s Slalom 

MOUNT SNOW — United States Ski Writers’ Association 
Meeting 

PICO — Nor-Am Women’s Slalom 

BOLTON — Spring Thing Weekend: crazy races, cos- 
tume parade, outdoor barbeque, carnival concessions, 
torchlight parade and more 

MOUNT SNOW /— Eastern Ski Writers’ Association 
Annual Meeting 

BURKE — Eastern Elite Series 

MOUNT SNOW — Spring Gold Rush Weekend: Eastern 
Elite Series, giant slalom bull and board race; ski media 
skis through a giant slalom to a typewriter, sits down, 
types a 100-word news release then takes the paper and 


~~ 


Owever, until March 9 and the 


, Utah, and Wyoming. Because 


With a distinct disadvantage. 
* are used to skiing on hard snow. 
Sin the West, there is no question 


you're racing at higher alti- 
Said LaCasse, 

te this drawback, LaCasse is 
tin his team’s ability to win the 
championshi», 
e's NO question in my mind. If 


‘eal make mistakes, we’ll win,” he 
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Molson Golden. That's Canadian 


The finest ale brewed and bottled in Canada. Imported by Martlet Importing Co., Inc., Great Neck, N.Y. © 1982. 


UVm GOES 
TO ASPEN 


January -8 
Ski Week 
at Aspen, Colorado 


This Deluxe Deluxe Slopeside 
Vacation Includes: Shadow Mountain 
LC) Round Trip Air, Scheduled Non-Stop Condominiums 


Service to Denver Featuring fully equipped kitchen, maid 
service, fireplace, color TV, heated pool, 
(1 Round Trip Bus Transfers to Aspen sauna, and skiing out your door. 


C} Deluxe Condo Accommodations $659 per person 
for 7 Nights, Tax Included or 

_ Six-Day Lift Ticket Good at A Woodstone 

_ Six-Day Lift Ticket Good at Aspen 
Mountain, Snowmass, and Buttermilk Hotel Package 


Located right on the mountain next to the lift, 
featuring: heated pool, jacuzzi, sauna, maid 


Contact ; service, apres ski atmosphere. 


Leslie 656-2665 (Room 201) $599 per person 


ASSO non-refundable deposit due by November 30th to assure space availability. 


* $210.00 


* May be upgraded for weekend or holiday skiing 
at special $15/day rate. 


* Use of all lifts at the “Ski Capital of the East” 


* $2.2 million expansion program on sunny 
Spruce Peak area 


* Ski mid November thru April 
* Easy accessibility via Stowe Exit #10 of I-89 


No limitations, restrictions, or sales cut-off dates; 
purchase your pass anytime! 


e Pass may be purchased by any full- 
time undergraduate student. 


e Proof of enrollment plus valid picture 


ID required. 


e Pass valid Monday through Friday 
(except 12/27 -31). 


You can purchase your pass (and get a free $20 store credit! ) at: 


The Downhill Edge Carroll Reed 
55 Main St., Burlington Champlain Mill, Winooski 
862-2282 655-2756 


For further information, or direct purchase, contact: Marketing 
Dept., Mt. Mansfield Co., Stowe, Vermont 05672. 253-7311 ext.239. 


It's My Turn) 


By Jim Louderback 

I’ve just about had it with all those questions. “You're from 
Vermont, tell me, what’s the best place to ski?” Or “where are 
you gonna ski this year?”’ Or “Ya wanna buy a pass, real cheap?” 

| would like to go on record, once and for all, for the whole 
world to hear, James Louderback does not ski! Not only does he 
not ski, but he has no desire to ski. So stop your stupid ques- 
tions! 

I can practically hear the muttering going on in your heads; 
“Poor flatlander, never been skiing. That cretin jes don know 
what he’s missing.” 

Well, for your information, a few times in my impressionable 
youth I strapped on a pair of wooden slats and tried my best to 
catch frostbite. The bunny slopes were fun, all short lift lines ang 
other beginners like me. It was also a quick slide to the bottom, 
and the lodge. (The lodge was loads of fun!) I reached the 
conclusion that skiing was pleasant. Nothing great, mind you, and 
certainly not worth a twenty dollar lift ticket, but pleasant. 

About the third or fourth time I was cajoled into hitting the 
slopes, it was good-bye Bugs. My friends convinced me I was~ 
ready for the mountain. 

“Mountain?” I said, “I’ve already been skiing on mountains.” 

“Nah, those were jest molehills. Ya gotta catch some of the 
views from the top, and really ski. C'mon, we'll go up Madonna 
and jump on the Rum Runnert. It’s simple.” 

After a joint of sinse and two shots of JD I was ready. We 
prepared for the ascent. I bid a tearful farewell to the bunny 
slope and set out for higher ground. Crossing the first ridge | 
caught my first view of the mountain and also my first lungful of 
sub-arctic air travelling in excess of fifty miles an hour. Five 
minutes later I was shivering in my boots, and begging for more 


Zz 


whiskey. I could barely make out, “Isn’t this great man’ on 
my “‘friend’s” lips. I silently wished him an eternity in hell, and 
force-fed as much alcohol as possible into my frozen gullet. 

We finally reached the top, and prepared for our descent (up 
and down, up and down...) Naive young boy that I was, I thought 
to myself, “going-down can’t be near as hard as going-up was.” 
That was before I discovered moguls. Hairy, big, life-threatening 
moguls. 

“And you expect me to ski around those things?” I 
screamed. 

“Of course not,’ my acquaintance shrugged, “‘you ski over 


> them: 


I took another healthy dose of the Jack and followed my 
associate’s lead. I promptly fell right on my non-designer jacket. 
And fell again. And again, Yet that was not the worst of it. About 
half way down the run (they’re called runs, right?) after a particu- 
larly brain-shaking fall, I arose to find the tip of my ski missing. 
And they weren’t even my skis. They belonged to an (ex) good 
friend. After learning to ski on one ski I hung the sport up for 
good. 

Ah but I can hear the questions coming. “Just what do you 
do all winter if you don’t: ski? Wouldn’t you really be happier 
down south?” 

For those of you who know nothing of winter besides skiing 
(you know who you are; you set up all your classes on MWF, 
your heart jumps three feet when Killington opens and your 
ultimate goal is to sail-board and ski on the same day) there really 
is a lot to do. You would be surprised how much enjoyment can 
be gleaned from a pint of brandy and a Saga tray (no need fora 
lift ticket). Watching a sunset from Rock Point can be as exhilar- 
ating as skiing through the glades (and considerably less danger- 
ous), Those fine humans on the movie bureau invariably set up a 
choice winter movie list (and not a ski flick among them). 

The pleasure of a warm body, fine wine, and a roaring fire — 
while a blizzard rages without — are incomparable (these plea~ 
sures are theoretically possible among skiers, but the vast major 
ity are too tired after a day of mogul jumping.) Theater, con- 
certs, parties, snowball fights, winter festivals, drinking games, 
hot tubs, ice skating — even classes — are all activities that don’t 
require a $200 annual (or a $20 daily) membership card. And 
chances are you won’t have to deal with all those fools that live 
below the fortieth parallel, 

One last, complaint and I'll let this hideous section dedicated 
to flatfooted fiberglass freaks continue relatively untainted. 
Friends, and this comes from all us non-skiers, when we're all out 
in a social setting I really don’t mind your technical chatter ( 
personally wouldn’t give an Atomic Head a second Look) but 
don’t expect me to appear interested, For your information, I'm 
bored out of my skull, and will most likely be searching out 4 
more sympathetic shoulder to lean on (preferably one more into 
kite-flying than ski-jumping), 
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Ski Boot 
By Ned Gutman 

Each year countless millions 
of dollars are spent by the ski 
manufacturing industry updating 
equipment. Workers at UVM’s 
piomechanics laboratory of the 
orthopedics and Rehabilitation 
Department have studied skj 
poot design in an effort to 
jmprove its performance char- 
acteristics. 

Javin Pierce, a UVM stu- 
dent, has worked in the Bio- 
mechanics lab for three years, 
Among his many projects has 
been the study of forces trans- 
mitted by the skier’s leg and 
foot through the boot to the ski, 
At any instant while skiing 
numerous forces are applied to 
the boot. Pierce and his co- 
workers have taken on the task 
of measuring and analyzing these 
forces, 

Pierce estimated that all the 
equipment used in the study has 
exceeded $10,000. Lange boots 
are hooked up with ten trans- 
ducers which measure pressure 
in the tongue, forefoot, and heel 
areas of the boot. These forces 
are carried by wires to a record- 
ing device which the skier wears. 
Later, in the lab, these forces 
can be recorded on charts and 
studied. 

By comparing two skiing 
styles (slalom and giant slalom), 
it was observed that the forces 


_do indeed vary. The slalom style, 


which is often characterized by 
sudden weight changes, was seen 
to have high heel forces. On the 
other hand, the giant slalom 
style was distinguished by light 
heel pressure. The forces in the 
tongue region were greatest near 
the top for both styles. 

The ultimate ski boot for 
performance would incorporate 
a design which provides an equal 
distribution of force. If such 
forces are received by the boot, 
the efficiency of their transmit- 
tance to the ski will be im- 
proved. 

A major problem with hav- 
ing a great deal of force exerted 
at one point is the provision for 
an easy breaking point in the 
bone. Similar to a stick being 
held down at one end and lifted 
at the other, the skier’s leg acts 
48 a lever around the fulcrum 
where the force is centered. 

_ Ideally, it would be best to 
distribute force to all parts of 
the leg. In compliance with this 
concept new ski boots have been 
designed higher. 

_Using highly accurate mea- 
suring tools, Pierce studied boot 
deformation. The more a boot 

S¢s its original shape, the worse 
the fitting will be, and thus the 

€ncy in transmitting forces 
'0 the ski is severely decreased. 
A g00d boot will keep its form 
when flexed rather than expand 
‘found the ankle. 
lena - Robert Johnson, Pro- 
or of Orthopedics and 

‘thabilitation, has been correla- 
“ng all the injuries incurred on 
slopes of Sugarbush North 
the past ten years. His 

Ty observation is by no 

Tevolutionary but it none- 
ss deserves attention. 
a to Pierce, Johnson 
the “oat puby sei 1b 

, 0 oor indin 
adjustments, F ‘ 

Bindings should always be 
checked after any period of 
oa Ifa skier has undergone 
chy ehificant weight change or 

‘Be in style, the bindings 

@ be checked accordingly. 

' SOnditions also play an 


or 


proper binding settings. 

One of the projects Pierce is 
presently working on is to 
maximize skiing speed, Both 
Pierce and the U.S. Ski Team 
coach agree that skiing on the 
flat of the ski rather than the 
edge increases speed and cuts 
resistance. Therefore, the racer 
should spend as much of his run 
as possible on the flat of the ski. 

Force pads, measuring pres- 
sure at various parts of the ski’s 
base, were hooked up to an 
analyzing device, which deter- 
mined whether or not the ski 
was flat on the snow. Earphones, 
worn by the skier, sent increas- 


In pearch of the Optimum 


ing volumes of squelching the 
more the ski was on edge. 
Silence is golden for the skier 
working towards optimum 
speed, 

Pierce said these ultra- 
technical methods of studying 
skiing styles and equipment will 
be of long-term benefit to the 
ski industry. In upcoming years, 
Pierce predicts more space age 
material will be utilized in boot 
construction for warmth. There 
will also be a much greater 
degree of customization. Look- 
ing at this year’s models, we can 
already see that Pierce’s predic- 
tion is being borne out. 


Last year’s banner season has left local ski areas with a lot of 
capital to put back into their areas in the form of improvements, 
Lodges have been painted and refinished, the’ lifts have been 
inspected and refitted, the trails have been seeded, smoothed and 
brush has been cut back on the trails, with resort crews working 
throughout the summer and fall to provide us with even better 
equipment and facilities than last year. Here’s a listing of some of 
the changes made at the areas near Burlington! 

The big news at The Village at Smugglers’ Notch is the new 
snowmaking on Madonna Mountain stretching from the lower 
FIS all the way down to the bottom. Three or four trails in all 
will be covered by the time this project is completed. The Free 
Fall trail has been widened, diminishing somewhat its advanced/ 
expert designation. Blasting on the Drifter and Chilcott have also 
made these two trails more skiable and gladed trails for inter- 
mediate skiers have been cut on Madonna. A new ski shop at the 
base lodge and modernized lift corrals complete Smugglers’ list of 


major changes. 


$2.2 million this summer went into creating a new beginner- 
novice ski area at Stowe’s Spruce Peak, into improving its existing 
intermediate terrain and expanding the base lodge, Spruce House, 
to support the increased number of skiers. The new beginners’ 
teaching slope, designed specifically to assist the new skier, has its 
own lift, a slow moving double chair which rides close to the 
ground. This new novice area eliminates the previous logistical 
problem created by the one mile distance between the Toll House 
beginner area and the Mt. Mansfield/Spruce Peak areas and makes 
way for the $15 million Inn at the Mountain expansion located at 
the Toll House. The expansion will include a 52-unit hotel and a 
convention center to be completed in November 1983. 

Additional improvements at Spruce include expansion of the 
snowmaking system and replacement of the T-bar with yet 
another double chair. Fifteen new acres of snowmaking reach to 


UVM student Javin Pierce in the Biomechanics Lab of UVM's 
®@ Orthopedics and Rehabilitation Department. 


New Trails in Area 


the top of Little Spruce bringing to 56 percent the total portion 
of terrain covered by snowmaking. 

New merchandise, new skis and new service come to Mad 
River Glen with the opening of the new Carroll Reed Ski Shop. 
Retail sales, ski repair, and rentals will all be under one roof. Out 
of town skiers can take advantage of their nearby Carroll Reed 
branch, rent equipment at home and leave it at Mad River when 
the skiing is over. From the top of the Sunnyside double chair 
there will be more skiing. The trail has been widened and gladed 
skiing added. Mad River’s main chair, their oldest, is on its way 
out. A high capacity double chair will replace it and the installa- 
tion of a new drive station has been completed as the first phase. 

Major changes at Sugarbush on their mountain, at the Gate- 
house Lift base lodge and in the village and condominium 
developments have kept summer and fall crews busy. Both the 
Jester and Inverness trails have undergone extensive blasting and 
grading. To go with the new surface, the Inverness snowmaking 
system has been improved and the Sugarbush poma has been 
moved to Sugarbush North to be used for race training. These 
improvements point toward extended early and late skiing for 
intermediate and expert skiers and even better conditions for 
racers, All skiers will realize the benefits of the half million 
dollars worth of “state of the art” Thiokol grooming equipment 
added this year, Thirty-two bedroom luxury condominiums 
comprising the Snow Creek development adjacent to the Spring 
Fling chairlift have been finished and will give skiers ski-on, 
ski-off access at Sugarbush, Thirteen units making up Mountain- 
side Villas in South Village have also been completed. 

By the 1983-84 season, skiers will be hopping on a double 
chair in the main lobby of a new Sugarbush base area hotel 
complex. Work has already begun on this project along with the 
development and planning work for a new hotel and condomi- 
nium complex at Sugarbush North. 2 
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WHITEFACE; 


Wilmington, New York = call 946-2223 
1982-83 LIFT FEE SCHEDULE 


ALL LIFTS ADULT JUNIOR 
Weekends & Holidays $19.00* $14.00" 
Midweek (Non Holiday) 15.00 12.00 


HALF DAY 
Morning or Afternoon 


$12.00 $10.00 


PACKAGE PLAN ADULT JUNIOR 
2 Day Weekend (Lifts only) $34.00 $28.00 


5 Day Midweek (Lifts only) 70.00 60.00 


ee COMING EVENT == 
Dec. 28 & 29 Key Bank “IYNY College Hockey 


Boston College. Cornell. St. Lawrence. 
Concordia 


Jan. 15 & 16 Subaru World Cup Ski Jump 

Jan. 29 & 30 World Cup Luge 

Feb. 5 & 6 World Luge Championship 

Feb. 19 & 20 World 2-Man Bobsled 
Championship 


Feb. 26 & 27 ~=World 4-Man Bobsled 
Championship 


*Holiday Periods: 


December 25-January 2: 
February 19-February 27. : / 
; .. sa e @ 
@ Ski Conditions 518-946-7171 hil herexteg Weekend lift ticket 
@ Equipment Rental | a | ee | f—only $9 - regularly $14 


i coupon valid Dec. 4 & 5 only M 


Olympic Regional Development Authority 


@ Repair Service Available 
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WANTED 
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? VERMONT 
COLLEGE 
SKIERS 


och ve Ciera rere Tee ea 


THIS Is YOUR LAST CHANCE TO 
PURCHASE A 


pakke Kkun 
PERT C CCC CCC CCC CC CCC CCC CT 


- 


IF YOU OWNED ONE, YOU COULD 
BE SKUING NOW. YOUR SUPERPASS 


ANYWHERE. DON’T MISS OUT ON 
tae VALUE OF THE YEARS 


VALID 82/83 VT. COLLEGE 
$13 O oo I.D. REQUIRED. UNLIMITED 


7 DAYS PER WEEK. 


NOT VALID, 12/25/82 - 1/3/83, 2/19 - 2/27/83 


TOP TO BOTTOM SNOWMAKING 
-NASTAR RACES - 7 LIFTS - TRAILS 
FOR EVERYONE. PURCHASE YOUR 
SIJPERPASS 130 TODAY BEFORE THE 
ie DEADLINE - SEE YOUR CAMPUS 
 ~— SC REP, DOWNHILL EDGE OR WRITE: 
SUPERPASS 130, 
SUIGARBUSH, WARREN, VT. 05674 
1-583-2381 


IS THE BEST BARGAIN AVAILABLE 


| SUGARBUSH SUPERPASS 130 


SKIING AT SUGARBUSH NORTH. } 


By Randy Rzewnicki 


Take the skis out of the 
closet. Pull on a few layers of 
cotton or wool, some gloves and 
a hat. That’s all there is to cross 
country ski preparation. Waxless 
skis eliminate many problems 
and there is no shortage of 


places to go. Fields can be found © 


in abundance in ‘neighboring 
towns or at your local country 
club. 

Sure you can read books 
about style and workouts on skis 
and other exercises off skis, all 
designed to improve your tech- 
nique or endurance. It’s all too 
much trouble for me. With a 
friend or alone, I pack my skis, 
boots and poles in the van and 
go. 

Ideal circumstances would 
find the streets covered with 
snow and I could ski to a nearby 
clearing. Better still, I'd be in 
Williston or Underhill and would 
just open the back door and ski 
out. 

What I’m getting at is the 


Frankly Speaking 


X-C 


simplicity of X-C skiing. A tiny 
bit of thought is all that’s 
necessary to deal with clothing. 
A number of light layers is 
ideal. $120 parkas are passe, $30 
down mittens are unnecessary, 
and coordinated ski outfits are 
definitely out. If you wear 
matching anything, you'll be 
spotted immediately as a novice. 
Comfort and ease are the only 
considerations for X-C clothing. 

If you’re an addict and have 
to ski late fall to late spring, 
then downhill by all means 
(someone has to do it). I'll take 
at my leisure: for 45 
minutes in the moonlight after a 
hard day, or for hours and hours 
on a bright sunny weekend. 

So here I go, skiing out a 
back door, for the first time this 
season. What happens? Step and 
glide. One foot in front of the 
other. If it sounds like I’m 
talking about walking, it’s 
because there is little more than 
that to it. I travel as quickly as I 
please. Stop and have a look at 
the quiet woods around me. See 


a chipmunk scamper by. With a 
bit of foresight and enthusiasm, 
I might have even put together a 
picnic lunch. A few hours in 
the snow-deadened woods is 
good for my soul, and my legs, 
and my heart... 

And the budget. A good 
cross-country ski package will 
cost about $100. That’s it. No 
$15 lift tickets or $130 season 
passes. You can’t buy the 
best X-C skiing around here. It 
has to be taken freely, or at least 
cheaply. It’s a gift that came 
with the land. The gift is appre- 
ciation: of the countryside, 
of the snow, and of the ability 
to enjoy it all. 

If you’ve never waited in a 


lift line, don’t think about it.. 


But, if you have, consider what 
it would be like to spend all that 
time skiing. There are few 
restrictions in X-C. There aren’t 
any crowds so there isn’t any 
pushing, and there’s very little to 
wait for. A nice day, or an 
attractive partner, but after that 
your troubles are over. e 


The Colorado Letter 


By Frank Pularcheck 
The following is a letter J 
found in the Cynic wastebasket. 


Being from Colorado, I was | 


highly offended. I include my 
comments at the end. 


“1 have a friend around 
campus from Colorado. He is 
really obnoxious. I constantly 
hear him proclaim the virtues of 
that big rectangle in the Mid- 
West, where the Coors meets the 
belly and the waters divide. He 
lauds the pristine beauty and 
abundance of natural resources 
in his state. I tell him the most 
powerful resource his state pro- 
vides is one Watt. This usually 
shuts him up. 


But there is one topic we . 
discuss to which he never relents | 


his haughty superiority. This is 
the subject of skiing, 

“Face it, Joey,” he says to 
me. 
world is in Colorado. I refuse to 
even consider skiing in Ver- 
mont.” 

Well, I talked him into 
buying a pass this year. Now, he 
complains about the lack of 
snow, and his lousy course 
schedule. If it is not one thing, 
it is another. As my french 
ancestors used to say, “plus sa 
change, plus c’est la meme 
chase.” 


That is the problem with: 


those Coloradans. are 


4 


They 


“The best skiing in the. 


picky softies. If you have ever 
been to Colorado, you know. 
what I mean, Twenty years ago, 
Denver was a cow town. It 
started to grow, and the Colora- 
dans started to groan. “Don’t, 


Californicate Colorado,” the 
bumperstickers said. 
Denver is lucky those 


reactionaries did not represent , 
the majority, It is a much nicer | 
city now that people from 
California and Connecticut 


/moved there. Sure, there is a 


little more pollution, and land 
prices have soared, pushing the 
small farmer out of what is now 
suburbia. But that is the cost of 
progress, 

I imagine this picky softness 
will exhibit itself when my 
friend and I go skiing. If it is 
cold, he will sit in the warming 
house all day. If it is a little 
icy, he will lament for the 
pampered slopes of Vail. To 
him, skiing is one big wine and 
cheese party, a perpetual buzz 
under a pair of Ray Bans, When 
the sun comes out, his nose 
searches for a tan, And if there is 
no snow on the ground, one can 
be certain it is up his nose. 

My friend lives under the 
illusion that skiing is supposed 
to be fun. Is that what skiing is 
all about? One skis to challenge 
the mountain, If poor conditions 
prevail, the challenge increases, 
Ice, wind, and cold make skiing 


better because the challenge is 
greater, When a skier meets the 
challenge, he realizes his con- 
quest at the bottom of a slope, 
looking up at a field of moguls’ 
that were once an obstacle. 

Meanwhile, my friend sits at 
the top with a bottle of wine 
and a ham and cheese sandwich, 
This is his way of fulfilling the 
Telluride Utilitarian philosophy 
of skiing. It is also his way of 
being one with the mountain, It 
is his spiritual geometry, instilled 
by a distilled spirit and a piece 
of pork. Sad but true, my friend 
does not realize that simple 
conquest of the mountain beats 
spiritual submission. 

I cannot wait to see his 
reaction when lift operators 
hand him a horse blanket for the 
ride up, or when he skis down a 
trail in his layed back style 
and hits a patch of ice. I look 
forward to showing him what 


skiing in Vermont, and in 
general is about,.,” 
My reply: There was a 


young man from ‘rado,/ who ate 
a brown avacado./ He turned 
pale and_ yellow,/ but said 
“totally mellow.”/ This soon 
became his motto. 

Yet sadder thana sick man’s 
saying,/ is the line that this Joe 


' guy is laying./ His complaints by 


the score{/ make him envious 
more/ of the game the ‘rado 
man’s playing. 2 


Snurfing Provides an 
Alternative to Skiing 


By Natalie Starr Alex Williams 


So the snow’s coming but you can’t afford lift tickets this 
year, Or your equipment is so worn that in order to ski on the 
quality of equipment that you're used to could run you $400 or 
$500. You don’t have to miss out on this winter’s heavy snowfalls 
if you’re broke this season. Snurfing can bring you that same 
downhill thrill without the hassles of liftlines, crowds, and 
financial debt. The best terrain isn’t selling tickets for its use. 
But it doesn’t have any lifts either. : 

One of the best boards you can buy is made right here in 
Vermont. Jake Button, from South Londonderry, has designed 
some fast, responsive boards that could make skiing a forgotten 
art. The four boards that he has on the market range in price 
from $55 to $150. Most of these models sport footholds, rope 
handles with individual finger grips and innovative skegs that all 
contribute to keeping the rider on the board and in control. For 
the less enthusiastic snurfer, the original wood board can still be 
purchased for under $30. 

Once you've got your board, hop in your car, Or stick out 
your thumb, and head for the nearest slope. The Huntington- 
Richmond area has a fine selection of rolling hills and steep 
inclines perfect for an afternoon's snurf. Just watch out for the 
barbed wire fences and the dead, frozen cows when you make 
your run. With a bottle of wine, some sunny weather and the 
smell of manure, you'll agree, snurfing is an enjoyable substitute 
_to the fast-paced cosmopolitan skiing scene. id 
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AND NOT YOU. 


Why wait in line when you can call Carroll Reed's toll-free Rent-A- 
Ski number to reserve your alpine or cross-country equipment 
before you leave home. We'll have everything ready when you get 
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SHIRE—North Conway, Campton, Lincoln, Sunapee, Hanover, 
Bedford, Tenney Mountain, and Glen; MAINE — Portland; VERMONT 
— Manchester, Winooski, Mad River Glen: MASSACHUSETTS— 


Acton; CONNECTICUT— Simsbury, Westport, Mohawk Mountain. 
It's that simple! 
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Carroll Reed 
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By eR Reyelt 
Three weeks ago I heard someone say they were going skiing In New England In New Hampshire 
— now that’s pushing it! Most UVM’ers hadn’t even put away 1-800-258-8936 603-356-3200 


their windsurfers. But lately, more and more around campus you 
can overhear people talking about snow, ski passes, making snow 
and about winter weather forecasts. Well folks, the Cynic has 
gotten the inside scoop. Skiers, you can‘begin waxing your skis 
and arranging your courses in order to best utilize your season 
pass. 

Our esteemed sources unanimously predict that it will be a 
cold and snowy winter — excellent for skiing. As a matter of fact, 
just last weekend, the Great Lakes region got lots of snow, and 
that’s pretty close. And we all definitely saw those little, dizzy, 
white flurries on Tuesday, But let’s get to the extended weather 
outlook. The National Weather Service in Washington, D.C. 
predicts “above-average temperatures and below normal precipi- 
tation” in New England from November through January. This 
figure is averaged for the entire 90 days, and isn’t too oe putea 
arccast. The ae says that they arrive at that prediction by 
the “use of a secret weather forecasting formula devised by the 
founder of this Almanac in 1792, and by the most modern 
scientific calculations based on solar activity.” According to this 
reputable volume, this winter will be ‘‘particularly severe after the 
beginning of the New Year.” The general forecast calls for “‘pro- 
longed and severe cold waves which will result in colder and sa AS : Se : seks ees: : 
snowier weather overall, but with below average amounts of “LS Rs, Sa a Pes ieee,” >, IRAE Oe Sania Ps 
precipitation.”” The breakdown for New England is that Decem- ; ee oy Re Ber 
ber will be mild until right after Christmas, when blizzards and 
severe cold will prevail throughout January (excepting the third 
week). 

The first week in February will be warmer (a small dose of 
respite from Mother Nature), yet by March there will once again 
be severe cold waves. Now for all you panting skiers, the final 
word is “frequent snowstorms in both months will bring above 
normal amounts of snow.” 

Finally, from ihe top of Mount Mansfield, Scott Van Brett of 
the Stowe Ski Area, says, “I have heard only 100 percent consis- 
tent reports that the winter will be colder and snowier than usual, 
with lots of snow.” There, does that satisfy you? Van Brett does 
add that he takes all forecasts “‘with a little bit of caution,” yet 
he is positive that there will be skiing at Stowe over Thanksgiving. 
Asked when he thought the first real snowstorm would come, 
Van Brett recalled that northern Vermont got 30 inches of snow 
the weekend before Thanksgiving last year. 

So, it looks extremely positive that we all can expect ruddy 
cheeks and frostbitten earlobes this winter, as the slopes will be 
covered with that wonderful white magic. Now it is just a matter 
of keeping your eye on the sky, and your fingers crossed as we 
wait breathlessly for obstinate Mother Nature’s signal from es 
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AnOld 
Wenont Thanksgiving 


Is Just 45 Minutes 


From Burlington. 


If you’ll be in Burlington for the serving the traditional roast turkey 
holiday, come to Stoweandwe’ll _— dinner from 11 until 8, carving at 
take you back tothe comforts of an your table. Just tell us how many, 
old Vermont inn. Our award and when. . .we’ll do the rest. 
winning chef will be f Main St., Stowe 


| ON ECTOR’S — 
When you want a . 
thearty meal, after a long 
‘hard day of skiing, go to 
| _ NECTOR'S Z.. nan Saget 
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Live Entertainment 


Late Night 
No Cover Charge yo and Fries 


Seven Nights a Week 


Shee 
pee rie! 


188 Main St., Burlington 
658-4771 
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UVM’s Ski Culture 


By Mark Cahill 

UVM is its own ski culture. 
Skiing at least figures in the lives 
of a large percentage of the 
student population, with the 
exception of those poor, mis- 
guided few who don’t ski (go 
South young man, go South). 
But most of us are only barely 
cognizant of the fact that UVM 
is a ski culture. 

In past years, I found that it 
wasn’t hard to get a reliable 
report on the conditions at the 
local areas. A quick call would 


put me in touch, not with a: wa 
release-like MRS 


ee 


report, but with an objective |e 


ea 
bedi 


pre-recorded press 


assessment of the conditions| 
from another skier. It seems like 
there is always someone I know) 
out on the slopes every day. 

Everybody knows that | 
UVM’ers can set up their class 
schedules in order to have at} 
least two free days during the) 
week to ski. Even some pro-; 
fessors manage to be on campus 
only two or three days a week. | 
This doesn’t mean that every! 
prof that isn’t on campus every | 
day is out on the slopes, but} 
many are. 

I can remember a 3:00 p.m. 


Tues.-Thurs. class a few years} 
ago. One of the students came} 
waltzing in for every class in his} 


warm-up pants and CB jacket 


with a cherry-red face from the | 


wind. Did I envy him. I had been} 
unable to free any days mid-! 
week to ski; and I was tortured! 
every time I. saw him, just, 
returned from the slopes that I) 
so longed for. 


f, 


oh 
tect! 


ava i.vesse—-s! 


By the end of our four years 
here, we put in a lot of time on 
the slopes, Quite a few work this 
into a paying job. My hat’s off 
to you, That’s what I call really 
grabbing the bull by the (ahem) 
horns. Most don’t even realize 
just how many of you guys there 
are around here. Between all the 
racers, instructors and manufac- 
turers’ representatives, there’s a 
lot of ski-related greenbacks 
coming into the UVM commu- 
nity. 


That we are a ski culture is 
easily demonstrated, While Cal- 
vin Kleins and other designer 
products swept through many 
college campuses over the past 
few years, the standard UVM 
look has remained much the 
same. Turtleneck, ski sweaters, 
CB jackets and sorel boots are 
and have been the predominant 
style for a long time. It’s a sort 


of practicality. Spike heels are ° 


definitely out in Vermont win- 
ters, 


ol or Dynastar adult skis. 


Binding installation with purchase of skis and bindings. 


Downstairs at 


The Ski Shop,inc. 


SPECTAL!! 


ALPINE SKI PACKAGE: 


Rossignol Challenger Skis, Look 25 Bindings, Kerma Poles, 
installation and engraving. $295. VALUE for only $189.°° 


CROSS COUNTRY SKI PACKAGE 


Rossignol No-Wax Skis, Tyrol leather boots, Fiberglass poles, 3-pin bindings, 


and installation. ‘$145.° VALUE for $89.50 (as long as they last.) 


The ski areas know about the 
thing we have going here, That’s 
why they offer such a large 
number of student passes, The 
better the deal, the more likely 
they are to pull in the University 
students, Still, the decided pre- 
ference of UVM skiers is Stowe. 
That’s not to say that the other 
areas don’t get their fair share of 
the trade, they do, but that 
many of us gravitate towards 
Stowe during our time here, A 
sunny Tuesday on Star at Stowe 


Mary Alice Fisher 
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reads like a Who's Who among 
UVM Skiers. 

OK, so we're serious skiers 
who have developed a culture 
that places skiing high on our 
lists of priorities (right below an 
excellent education or on some 
lists, just above). You might ask 
at this point: “What’s going on? 
Are we going somewhere or are 
we just grazing?” Well, we are 
going somewhere. I feel that in 
order for everyone to get more 
of what they want, and more 
reasonably to boot, the Univer- 
sity should consider several 
changes in policy and general 
academic structure. They are: 

1. Hold all classes at night 
so that students can ski every 
day of the week. 

2. Buy Stowe and rename it 
the UVM Snow Bowl, 

3. Acquire a _ controlling 
interest in Rossignol Ski and 
place it under the control of 
EMBA. 

4. Initiate a Ski Area 
Management major under the 
auspices of EMBA. 

5. Change EMBA to the 
School of Ski Related 
Endeavors. 

6. Move entire University to 
Stowe in order to facilitate 
better management of UVM 
Snow Bowl. 

Just think of it. We’d all get 
to ski and go to classes too. No 
more torturous days of Mon.- 
Wed.-Fri. classes to free two 
days for skiing. It would be 


| great. We’d be able to have.our 


cake and eat it too. Talk about a 
ski culture. e 


EST SKI DEAL IN 
OWN !! 


REE!! 


Dinner for two at The Waterworks Restaurant, Champlain Mill, Winooski— 
When you buy one pair of Rossi 


FOR THE MONTH 
OF NOVEMBER 


Odd Steen Ski Shop _ 


ad 


Odd Steen Ski Shop, Inc. 
388 Shelburne Rd. 
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By Mark Cahill 

After a long day on the slopes we all need to wind down. 
fyeryone’s got their own method of doing it, but there are, of 
course, certain student favorites. 

The first chance to relax apres skiing is in the base lodge. 
Most ski areas have one and it is the concerted opinion of many 
skiers that the others just don’t matter. In fact, some skiers strap 
on their boards only as an excuse to suck down a few cold ones in 
the lounge later. By one or two in the afternoon the lodges are 
crammed with people, completely soused, milling about in their 
warm-ups and Scott Ultra-light boots (they're really easy to walk 
around in and a favorite of the pseudo-skier). 

Of course, UVM students are much more serious about skiing 
than this. They wait until the lift closes before they drift into the 
jounge to take advantage of the discount bar prices some areas 
offer season-pass holders. Besides run of the mill pitchers of beer, 
perennial student favorites are hot mulled cider (with rum) and 
hot buttered rum, both of which will warm you through and 
through. 

One problem with these lounges is that many of them have 
lounge singers. Sure they can be entertaining, but let’s face it, the 
joke is only funny for so long. 

Even if you do manage to avoid the lounge, you still face the 
tide home. Generally students ski about an hour away from 
Burlington and this provides an adequate chance for everyone to 
relax — except the driver. Nothing is more annoying than driving 
home from a day out on the mountain with three other people 
sound asleep in the car. 

Quite a few students have developed a marked tendency to 
stop at the first store on the road and grab a rack of beers. This is 
not overly intelligent. After all, not many of us really stick to the 
55 mph speed limit anyway and if you get busted for drinking 
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Dynastar 
Lacroix 


Eland 


20% OFF SKI LUGGAGE. 
WITH THIS COUPON 
Boot Bags, Day Packs, 
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—WE’RE CLOSE TO THE ACTION— 


Largest and Best Selection of High Performance 


Skis 


in Vermont 


With purchase of any ‘82 or ‘83 Adult Skis, boots or 
bindings you can buy: 


LOOK 77C or 77R for $39.95 (SI5O. °° value) 


OFFER GOOD THRU 11/24 


253-2445 
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and driving, it could make it hard to get back and forth to the 
slopes for the rest of the season. So let’s be careful out there. 

Once back in Burlington the possibilities are endless. One 
favorite of many skiers is the hot tubs which provide a nice cozy 
atmosphere and a sure-fire remedy to those post-slope aches and 
pains. Just make sure that your partner knows how to swim. 

Curling up in front of the fireplace can be an awful lot of 
fun. A nice bottle of wine, a member of the opposite sex and 
some soft music make for a pleasant and relaxing evening. The 
only problem I have is that the 40 watt bulb that we have behind 
our logs rarely fools anyone (our landlord doesn’t allow us to use 
the fireplace). 

A relaxing dinner at one of the area’s fine dining establish- 
ments is yet another option for the weary skier. A few cocktails, 
maybe some hors d’oeuvres and a classy meal go a long way 
towards making you feel better, Ordering coffee before your meal 
is a good idea. 

One of the more pleasant aspects of my own after ski 
regimen is a hot shower. Any one of the many shower massage 
units on the market can really help loosen up those tense and 
aching muscles and prepare you for a night on the town that 
might otherwise have been impossible. 

A shower massage, of course, comes nowhere near the 
relaxation level of a real, honest-to-goodness massage. This 
explains the many intimate relationships between skiers and 
Physical Therapy majors. 

But when it comes down to it, let’s face it, we all seem to 
lack motivation, Many of us generally end up sitting back in a 
reclining chair, with a cold frosty and passing out in front of the 
television. Or we can be found holding up the bar in one of 
Burlington’s fine drinking establishments. e 
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BOOTS ‘N’ BOARDS 


MOUNTAIN ROAD, STOWE 


Rossignol 
Atomic 


Pre 


10% OFF ALL 
CLOTHING WITH 


THIS COUPON 
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CB, Descente, Roffe Obermeyer 
HCC, Skimer 
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Opening for the Winter Season November 26 


FEATURING THIS WINTER: THE UNKNOWN BLUES BAND WITH ‘BIG JOE BURRELL'..THE ANDY 
SHAPIRO/CHARLE VENTURA JR. BAND..THE SPIDERS WITH ‘BIG JOE BURRELL ..BEN BALDWIN AND THE BIG 
NOTE...CUB KODA...NEVARD AND THE BARRELHOUSE BOYS... BLUES OVER EASY ... THE JOHN MAX BAND.. THE 
DAWGS..OASIS.LA EAST RHYTHYM AND BLUES BAND. THE MERCURY'’S...THE THROBULATORS..SUGAR RAY 
AND THE BLUE TONES..AND MORE! 


Write PO Box 1021, Stowe, Vi. 05672 for Mailing List 
Bringing you the same High Quality Entertainment 
that has made BK’s 


THE NIGHTSPOT TO BE IN... 
Stowe Center 
Com 
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CATAMOUNT 
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FAMILY CENTER 
WILLISTON, VT. 
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STUDENTS : 
Skiing !S within your reach! 


with the 


Mad River 


140 


MIDWEEK SEASON PASS: good for unlim- 

, ited skiing from Monday to Friday, except 
Dec. 27 to Dec 31 and Monday Feb. 21. 
Additionally holders of the Midweek 
Student Pass-nmay purchase a daily 
Weekend or Holiday ticket for $13.00 st they 
want to Ski on tliuse days as well 


ONLY 45 MINUTES 
FROM CAMPUS 


Mad River Glen 


Waitsfieid, Vermont 05673 Tel. 496-3551 


ermont Student Season Pass| 


By Tim Connors 

This article is directed to the real die-hard 
skier who spends a lot of time on the slopes and 
would spend more but can’t afford it. For the 
“ski bum” looking for a break, there are other 
alternatives to leaving alpine skiing to do more 
nordic, 

The heart of the eastern ski country is full 
of opportunity. Many of these opportunities 


not only offer the potential to ski for free, but ~ 


to be paid for it as well. There are at least ten 
mountains within reasonable distance from 
Burlington, all with good potential. 
SKI PATROL 

For those who may be more low-key or 
desire a low profile on the hill, the National Ski 
Patrol offers full-time, part-time and “on-call” 
duties at the ski areas. The ski patrol is up early 
and off the hill at dusk. They are the medical 
men and they are the examiners of the moun- 
tain as well as its conditions. The ski patrol 
doesn’t pay as well as the ski schools as a 


-general rule, but offers both rescue and first aid 


training and requires both Advanced First Aid 
and EMT certifications. However, volunteer 
positions do require less training, yet demand 
fewer responsibilities. To work for the National 
Ski Patrol, one is not only providing the ski 
areas, their patrons and the industry with a 
valuable service, but one has also avoided the 
hustle and bustle of lift lines and ticket lines, 
and the expense of a day’s ski ticket. 
SKI SCHOOLS 

Ski Schools are generally the most promis- 
ing approach to employment. General ski 
lessons, freestyle, racing and video are all 
different programs within current ski schools, 
and all need personalities, not just skiers, For 
those who don’t feel they are a fine-tuned skier, 
but a good teacher and good with children, the 
day care, and junior ski school programs will 
rarely turn you away. Remember, the ski 
schools also have full-time, part-time and 
on-call instructors. This may depend on your 
availability. There are classes from GLS, begin- 
ner, intermediate, expert, racing classes, free- 


style and special classes that all require a diverse 


staff of instructors. Many areas have ski hosts 
and hostesses to contribute to the pleasantry of 
their area, and here is where an ability to deal 
with people can be used to your advantage, 
FREESTYLE 

The Freestyle programs require a different 
breed of cat, Jumping, ballet, moguls and 
acrobatics on skis are no easy task, and though 
freestyle has lost the lustre of the early 70’s, it 
still is alive at most areas. 

RACING 

Another division of the ski schools is the 

racing program and racing classes, This is where 
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the fine tuning, speed, balance, and psychology 
produce different results. Racing requires a 
concentration different from the rest. The 
tracing coach needs enthusiasm, physical and 
mental energy, and determination as do the 
other instructors, but the students in this 
program require just a bit more. Racing is a way 
of life, a state of mind, and the ski schools will 
look for this when someone approaches them. 

In all of these capacities on the ski slope, 
one will earn money and a free ticket, and it is 
not the sort of work that will get you down, It 
requires energy and enthusiasm, and all skiers 
have it, some just need to explore it. The ski 
industry is willing to help you, it just takes that 
initial interview and clinic. 

INDUSTRY 

For those who want more, to represent 
skiing both at the mountain and on the road, 
there is also the manufacturing industry as well. 
Burlington, Williston, Essex Junction, and 
surrounding areas are home for many ski 
companies, both offices, production facilities 
and warehouses. To represent these companies 
can be quite good training for the skier, as a 
college student. It also may open some doors 
for employment both in and out of the ski 
industry after college. 

The first phase of this pursuit is to make 
yourself known to the representatives of these 
companies when they visit your ski area. Repre- 
sentatives appreciate instructors and coaches 
who smile, exude determination, show a real 
willingness to help and appear enthusiastic. 
Most ski companies need representatives at 
the ski areas, and the reps remember a good 
personality. 

COMPANIES 

Three such companies in the Burlington 
area are Rossignol Ski Company Incorporated, 
Nordica USA, and Look Sports. These are three 
of the best. Rossignol’s “Industry Team” 
finished first in all three regions of the Peugeot 
Grand Prix Pro Ski Tour in 1981-82 with 1092 
points in the East, an astounding 700 points 
in the Rockies, and 490 points in the Far West 
region. These three companies are all active at 
the ski areas, and need the best people to repre- 
sent them. Though their products tend to speak 
for themselves, they still need personalities 
behind them. 

This is the recipe to go beyond your pre- 
sent involvement in skiing if you so desire. 
Skiing is continually growing. It is getting 
better and better, and as do all industries, skiing 
too needs better and better representatives. It’s 
all here, you couldn’t be going to school in a 
more opportune environment, make it work 
for you. Go get ’em, tigers!! 
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Knowing Racing Technique Can Help the Recreational Skier 


By Tim Connors 

Ski racing is a state of mind; 
it is hard work, a way of life, 
and it has been for a long time. 
There’s always one slope buzzing 
at the mountain and that’s the 
training hill. Here, the racers and 
their coaches set up gates and 
finetune their turns — fast and 
on edge. Practice continues in all 
kinds of weather, and the race 
goes on no matter what. 

Racing begins with the 
“hopefuls,” the six to ten-year- 
olds, according to the US. Ski 
Association (USSA) racer age- 
class designation. The racer’s 
symbol of mastery are the U:S. 
Ski Team members, the Pros, 
their peers and the coaches. The 
best racers are not “disco;” they 
are simple and tough, they. are 
more prone to picnics than 
cafeteria crowds, and they tend 
to catch many eyes with their 
fluidity and rhythm on the 
slopes. The tell-tale signs of a 
committed skier are a look of 
health, a solid stance, a sparkling 
eye, and enthusiasm. The racer 
has all of these to back up his 
or her determination. 

Training, both on snow and 
off, means mastering psychology 
and technique, both are what it 
takes to win. According to 
Olympic Gold Medalist Ingemar 
Stenmark, nerves can become 
the racers’ biggest obstacle. “It 
comes down to how each 
individual reacts to pressure and, 
finally, to how he does on the 


race course.” He says he’d rather . 
fall than be second, and this 


psychology trickles down to 
most racers. It is an individual 


sport, and the object is being 
first. 

As skiers improve at racing, 
as well as recreational skiing, 
psychology becomes more and 
more important. Most of the 
other competitors at the 
advanced level are good skiers, 
have top-notch equipment, and 
are in good physical shape, so 
mental factors such as concen- 
tration and confidence can make 
the difference between a good 


run and a great one, An impor- | 


tant turn may be at a transition 


from flat to steep, or steep to | 


flat, the racer has to carry his 


speed throughout the transition. | 


A rhythm change in the course 


at a particularly icy spot may | 


also cause trouble; the finest 


‘racers can anticipate these prob- | 
pre- | 
the ability to 
recognize and anticipate the key | 


lems/obstacles, 
paration, and 


Planning, 


spot on the hill will produce 


confidence, concentration, anda 


winning run. 

Anticipation occurs during 
the preparation phase of a turn; 
it is the basis for strong skiing. 
Mental anticipation precedes 
physical anticipation. Look 
where you want to go, this 
brings you into the _ physical 
anticipation of the turn of both 
the upper and lower body. 
Anticipation is initiated by turn- 
ing the feet and legs while 
retaining a quietness and balance 
of the upper body. Keep your 
body facing in the direction you 
are going, usually down the 
fall-line. Keeping your feet apart 
gives’ you a wider balance. 
Bending your knees and round- 


ing your back works as shock 
absorbers; this will also help you 
keep your head still for better 


| vision. The position of the hands 
is crucial: have them forward, 


and to the sides for balance; this 
will also drive you forward 


i 


Stratton Racing Coach Tim Connors carving a turn through the gates of the slalom course. 


through the course and/or turns 
with better aggression. 

Finally, keeping your head 
up and your eyes looking ahead 
is vital for planning your line 
through the course, the moguls, 


the trees, or ice. 


The most important thing 


Here’s what your SSA membership gives you all season long: 


for the skier to remember is to 
enjoy themselves and to keep a 
positive attitude. If you make a 
mistake, forget about it; get on 
to the next turn. If you concen- 
trate on your next gate or turn, 
and not the mistake you just 


made, you'll get to that next 
turn, and the mistake will 
probably correct itself. Remem- 
ber, skiing is a state of mind, and 
a strong performance doesn’t 


just throw itself on you; it takes 
concentration and hard work on 


technique. Don’t be embarrassed 
to ski hard, to fall, and to “‘let it 
all hang out,”’ Ski the trails that 
will challenge you, whether 


you're under the chairlift or not, 
and go for it; don’t worry about 


Mary Alice Fisher 


what “‘they” think. 


A winter chill is in the air, 


and soon the snow will be on the 
ground, Tune up, start tighten- 


ing those muscles, get your 
| equipment ready, and away 
you go...! e 


HALF PRICE LIFT TICKETS 
On non-holiday weekdays save 50% off the regular weekend price at over 100 participating ski areas. Save 


$1 to $3 on your weekend or holiday lift tickets. Also, save $1 to $10 on weekdays and/or weekends at over 
30 additional areas. 


SAVE ON LESSONS AND RENTALS 


Save $2 on ski lessons and equipment rentals at over 75 ski areas on non-holiday weekdays. 


EARLY BIRD SPECIAL 
Save $3 off your $8 membership! Buy your SSA Ski Card before Dec. 18th and pay only $5!! 


NATION’S ONLY DISCOUNT LODGING GUIDE 


A complete guide to skiing, designed for the budget-minded college skier. Includes a list of over 200 
inexpensive lodges close to major areas, many of whom offer substantial discounts to SSA members only. 


THE STUDENT SKIER MAGAZINE 


As an SSA member, you'll receive the nation’s only magazine for college students who ski. It's filled with 
timely and informative articles including “How to Ski on a Student’s Budget”. 


LOW COST COLLEGE SKI VACATIONS 


Every year SSA offers a variety of low cost all-college ski and party vacations. Lodging is always first class. 
This year’s destinations include Winter Park, Stowe, Mt. Washington Valley.* FREE SSA ski card with your 
$30 college ski week deposit. 


“NO-WAY-TO-LOSE” GUARANTEE 
If you are not completely satisfied with the program, return the unused Ski Card before January 1, 1983. We'll 
refund the full purchase price immediately! If for any reason you are unable to use your Student Ski Card 
during the season, just return it to us by April 15th and we'll mail you another next fall for FREE! 


SKI AREA DISCOUNTS 


Save $15! Typical lift ticket price is $22 at many larger areas. With an SSA card, you may pay as little as $11. Regular daily rental of 
skis, boots and poles costs $15, you can save $2. Regular lesson price is $12, you can save $2. Total possible daily savings: $15. 
Listed below are many of the popular ski areas where SSA members enjoy ski savings. A complete list of ski areas will accompany 
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Skimobile (No. Conway), Attitash (Bartlett), Black Mountain (Jackson), King Ridge (New London), Tenney Mountain 
(Plymouth), Pat's Peak (Henniker), Crotched Mountain (Francestown), Mt. Whittier (W. Ossipee), Ragged Mountain (Dan- 
bury), Whaleback (Lebanon), King Pine (Madison), Highlands (Northfield), MAINE: Saddleback (Rangeley), Pleasant 
Mountain (Bridgeton), Camden Snow Bowl (Camden), MASSACHUSETTS: Mt. Tom (Holyoke), Berkshire East (Charle- 
mont), Catamount (S. Egremont), Wachusett Mountain (Princeton), Bousquet (Pittsfield), CONNECTICUT: Powder Ridge 
(Middlefield), Mt. Southington (Southington), Mohawk Mountain (W. Comwall), Woodbury Ski & Racquet (Woodbury), NEW 
YORK: Big Vanilla at Davos (Woodridge), Holiday Mountain (Monticello), Mt. Storm (Stormville), Silver Mine (Bear 
Mountain), Catskill Ski Center (Andes), Catamount (S. Egremont), Highmount (Highmount), Mt. Peter (Greenwood), Moon 
Valley (Malone), Adirondack Ski Center (Corinth), Cortina Valley (Haimes Falls), Willard Mountain (Greenwich), Gunset Ski 
Bowl (Richfield Springs), Big Tupper Ski Area (Tupper Lake), Happy Valley Ski Center (Alfred), Wing Hollow (Alleghany), 
Sterling Forest (Tdxedo), Ski Windham (Windham), West Mountain (Glens Falls), NEW JERSEY: Vernon Vallev/Great 
Gorge (Vernon), Craigmeur (New Foundland), Hidden Vallev (Vernon), 
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Powder in the Woods 


By Tim Curtis 

“Dad! Dad! Look at that guy skiing 
down through the trees, Wicked!” 

“Billy. My God. The guy is crazy — 
he’s going to kill himself.” 

Such exclamations typify the rhetor- 
ic of skiers on the lift or on the cut trails 
who see my cohorts and myself snapping 
our way down through the trees. “They 
just don’t know the absolute thrill of 
spontaneously picking a path down 
through the trees and coming out 
unscathed,” said David Stutt, an expert in 
this discipline. 

Unfortunately, most “off-the-trail 
skiing” is associated with the open bowls 
and sparse woods of the western moun- 
tains. But a growing number of eastern 
skiers are learning to enjoy the descent 
through the glades and even the deeper 
woods. Although forbidden (often not 
strictly enforced) by most ski areas, 
woods-skiing provides some of the best 
snow and hardesi terrain. The trees 
protect the powder from the wind, the 
sun, and almost all the other people. 

When mountains swarm with other 
skiers, a quiet solo challenge through the 
trees puts a run on any cut trail to shame. 
Not only does the descent take longer, 
but it lends a chance to ignore the snow- 
cats, the expensive ski colors, and the 
lousy skiers. 

Several mountains such as Killington, 
Mad River Glen, and Stowe offer relative- 
ly open glades which are well-skied and 
considered part of the trail network. 
These areas hold their powder for a day 
or two longer than the cut trails, but 
“don’t provide enough natural obstacles 
and undulations to be classified as the 
real thing,” said Stutt. 

Finding a suitable slope for tree- 
skiing constitutes part of the experience. 
Look for the open areas from the lift, or 
simply follow another’s tracks leading off 
the trail which are often made by ski 
instructors and patrolmen who know 
where to go. 

Before you begin, always put your 
goggles down and concentrate on your 
technique. You may want to back out if 
there isn’t at least four inches or so of 
fresh powder upon a two to three foot 
base. “The glades are extremely danger- 
ous when the snow is skied off,” said 
Hollis Honeywell. Nevertheless, when you 
have traversed to a good spot where you 
can visualize your first and second turns, 
think again about your technique before 


you start. 

Self-preservation reigns in the woods, 
You have to see the tree before you can 
avoid it, Therefore keeping a quiet upper 
body with your shoulders square to the 
hill as much as possible is essential, Try to 
develop quick, rhythmic turns which will 
increase your chances to change your 
course. Also, by emphasizing the down- 
ward motion in the weighted part of the 
turn, you will sink into the snow farther, 
thus slowing yourself down. 


The real challenge arises in attempt- 
ing to maintain the falline and your 
tempo while avoiding the large and small 


trees. Often you will gain too much speed 
and be forced to stop. Yet, by ducking 


down as you turn you can scoot under- | 
imposing limbs and brush past | 


neath 
small growth. Likewise, by popping your 


ski tips in the air, you can glide fluidly | 


over logs bareiy covered with snow and 


even branches a few inches above the 
surface. 

Your main goals must always be to 
never lose sight of what is ahead and not 
to hurt yourself. Take two turns to the 
left if you think you see a better area. 
Old spring run-off gullies make excellent, 
tight skiing, but watch out for lightly 
covered rocks and powder pockets which | 
can suck you in and throw you off 
balance. 

The most common problems for’ 


novice woods skiers are their fear of the 
small growth, their lack of confidence in 
their ability to avoid the larger trees, and 
their inexperience skiing in the powder. I 


use my hands, covered with protective 
gloves and a bit of the pole beneath the 


hand in front of you much like a boxer 
and ducking forward, you can Shoot 


through a tight spot while perhaps only 


losing your hat, This is a most dangerous 
moment, for anyone’s natural reaction is 
to blink. In that instant, when some. 
times the branches clack against the 
plastic lens of your goggles, you lose sight 
of the trees that may stand in your path. 
The desperation turn will save you, if 


_ the need be, literally jump out of the 


snow, cock your skis perpendicular to the 
slope, and dig in. In my preservation turn 
my body and head are extended uphill, 
well above my skis which will hit the bark 
first. If I am fortunate, I can continue 
still in the falline and in tempo, with the 
tails of my skis just grazing the bark, 

Most of the technique is instinctive. 
You keep moving: up, down, turn, turn, 
arm up, duck, tips up, weight down, turn, 
turn, turn. When I finish a tight, steep, 
nerve-racking pitch, I wonder how I did 
it, and whether I could do it again. 

The natural obstacles encountered in 
the woods or on closed sections of the 
cut trails add variety to the day. One does 
not find rock jumps and natural powder- 
covered moguls on the marked trajls. 
Closed sections underneath chairlifts are 
especially choice; the crowd loves thrill- 
seekers. But the patrol would also love to 


_ bag your ticket. They claim that you 


encourage others who may not be as 
competent, to follow. 

Well, I don’t recommend this spot 
for all, but it is one of my favorites. The 
three rock drop offs at Mad River near 
the bottom, underneath the single chair. 
Although they don’t compare with 
cornice jumping in the West, they do add 
a superb climax to the day, 

Of course in the woods or in other — 
closed areas, you don’t have to contend 
with the myriad of skiers on the week- 
end. The ski patrol should also realize 
that people who ski in the woods can 
only hit trees — it is more difficult to 
avoid the slow skiers picking their way 
down the expert trails. “I am sure I have 
hit more people than trees,” said Stutt. 

Do not take this article as an incite- 
ment to ski the trees — it’s not for 
everyone. Even the most experienced are 
prone to injuries when practicing this 
spectacular type of skiing. Despite the 

anger, I am once again looking forward 


hand, to fend off small branches which|to a winter of new runs through the trees 
would have otherwise slashed my face or}where no man may have ever skied 
forced me to stop. By extending your | before. e 
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Nordic Areas Looking G 


By Greg Beldock 

On a sunny winter after- 
noon with classes behind you 
and a few hours to kill, you are ' 
going skiing. You're crazy — a 
skiing maniac! You thrive 
on competition and risk — 
pitting yourself against the ele- 
ments. The image in your mind, 
gs you lean on that pedal, is 
smooth motion against the 
blinding white snow. You are 


cruising! You animal, you can 
not wait to strap on those 
hoards; those cross-country 
boards. 


Or picture this one. You 
nave to get away from the usual 
crowd. That guy or girl you 
have been seeing could be the 
one, It’s about time you got 
away together. A weekend of 
winter picnics, wine in the 
woods, a warm fire and a hearth- 
stone for the two of you to put 
your feet upon, may be just 
what you need. You have got it, 
you little devil you. A couple of 
days at a ski lodge; a cross- | 
country ski lodge. 

Those are just two of the 
worlds that cross country, (or 
nordic) skiing can make avail- 
able. It is the most versatile 


Eliminates Flat Light 


Contrast in flat light situations. 


Eliminates Ultraviolet and 
Infrared Radiation! 


disere protects your eyes! 
Reduce Glare! , 


Precision Optical Glass 
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Ski in complete overcast or neavy snowfall 
and still see every contour of the hill. Never 
again will you ski into that unseen mogul. 
Special color formulation actually increases 


Val d'isere sportgiasses were developed 
by high altitude skiers to absorb intense, 
harmful rays that cause eye fatigue, retinal 
damage, and that burning feeling. Val 


A most effective sunglass. Special “smoke” 
Neutral density filtration significantly reduces 


Overall brightness and harsh reflections off 
snow, 


Val d'isere lenses start with clear optical 
Case hardened glass and are ground with 
the precision of a camera lens. There is no 
distortion at the center or around the 
&dges, Each lens is then coated seven 

. On the outside, the double-mirror 
Coating stops 95% of the ultraviolet radia- 
tion. The bluish tinge on the inside is Cad- 

Oxide which removes 90% of eye 

infrared radiation. Lens quality is 

Consistent because they are made with 
highest Optical quality control. Other manu- 
fOcturers lenses may have different coating 


Now $ 3 


sport on earth. As a means 
of exercise it is unbeatable as it 
strengthens and stretches your 
muscles at the same time. And 
if you choose to push yourself, 
cross country skiing is the best 
cardio-vascular exercise known 
to man, 

There is no better way to 
enjoy the woods in the winter, 
and certainly no better way to 
get around in them than cross 


country skiing. Whether an 
expert telemark skier or an 
exchange student from Haiti, 


your best bet is to visit-one of 
the many nordic ski centers in 
the. area. Within an hour’s 
drive of Burlington there are a 
dozen areas which offer a 
combination of trails, good food 
and drink, a warm fire, and even 
lodging. Here are a few of our 
favorites: 


The Catamount Family Cen- 
ter, Williston. 20 kilometers of 
well-groomed trails roll through 
the woods and fields of Jim and 
Lucy McCullough’s family farm. 
A ski shop and a restaurant help 
make the Catamount Center one 
of the best attractions for cross 
country skiers in the Burlington 
area. Prices for a day on the 


wrong 


Val d'lsere Frames 


no grinding marks. 


essure or discomfort. 


inges and Bridges: This is where most 

breakage occurs, Val d'lsere’s hinges are 
made thicker and with a larger pin. We 
designed the hinges to hold the ear sup- 
ports in so they won't spread out. Bridge 
strength is achieved by the energy 
absorbing plastic. Stresses are absorbe 
in the material and not transmitted to 


Strength: Bend the ear supports and see \o4 
how they return to shape. The strength is 


built in for life with the nylon-plastic 
blend. It’s unlikely, but if the frames brea 
in normal usage, and the lenses are in- 
tact, send the glasses to us and we'll re- j 
( 


the bridge. 


chase. 
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are Four Ways Better 


Comfort! The snug fit and comfort comes 
from a special material blend. . .nylon for 
strength and a plastic made in West 
Germany with excellent shape “memory” 
at no weight increase. Due to superior 
molding there are no sharp edges and 


place them for $1O within a year of pur- 


Equinox Sports Inc. I: = 


Winooski, Vt. 05405 
2 802-655-1063 


trail are $4.00 on weekdays and 
$5.00 on weekends and _holi- 
days. A student’s season pass is 
$30.00. Especially attractive fea- 
tures of the Catamount Center 
are its proximity (a 15 minute 
drive from Burlington), its warm 


and friendly atmosphere, and ' 


its restaurant that is both a fine 
dining room and a fun place to 
have a beer and a toddy after 
night skiing. To get to the 
Center: Route 2 East (Main 
Street) to Industrial Avenue. 
The Catamount Center is at the 
end of that road, on the left. 
Telephone 879-6001 for further 
information. 


Camel’s Hump Nordic Ski 
Center, Huntington. Over half 
of the ‘Hump’s’ 60 kilometers of 
trails are groomed and tracked 
regularly. The dramatic terrain 
and spectacular scenery provide 
nordic skiing for the novice and 
the expert alike. The high 
elevation of this area makes it 
particularly exciting and often 


times challenging for the best | 
But don’t be} 
intimidated; just take off your. 


telemark skiers, 


skis and enjoy the hike. Only 
open during the weekends and 


on holidays, this lodge is a | 


the water. 


Fit: Val d'lsere glasses fit evenly. One side 
isn’t lower than the other. They won't 
move or fall off yet there is no feeling of 


“a 


Mail to: 
EQUINOX SPORTS INC. 


Perfect for All Sports 


Try following a golf ball down a fairway on 
an overcast day. . .you can with Val d'lsere. 
Try serving a tennis ball directly into the sun. 
When yachting, Val d‘lsere protects your 
eyes from harsh sun rays and fatiguing 
glare off the water. The same character- 
istics that hold for skiing apply for use on 


Safer for Driving 


Drive East at sunrise or West at sunset. Val 
d'lsere lets you see far better for a safer 
trip. During the day they stop the radiation 
that causes fatigue and eye burn. You en- 
counter “flat light” on the highway, too. 
Eliminate it with Val d'lsere. 
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little-known secret. So you can 
find out for yourself: I-89 
South to exit 11 in Richmond 
and go about seven miles south 
to the village of Huntington, 
Follow signs two miles up into 
the hills toward Camel’s Hump, 
Call 434-2704 evenings for addi- - 
tional information. 


Trapp Family Lodge, | 
Stowe. One of the biggest and | 
best-known nordic centers in 
Vermont, the Trapp Family , 
Lodge and its 160 kilometers of | 


tracked trails have become a’ 
legend among skiers. The 
restaurant, the Austrian Tea 


Room, and the adjoining lodge 
are a perfect setting for a week- 
end in the woods. The skiing 
ranges from rolling pasture to 
challenging telemarking. A 
season’s pass is $30.00 and a 
day’s ticket is a reasonable 
$3.00. Unfortunately there is no 
night lighting at the area, but its 
proximity to the village of | 
Stowe and the activities at the ' 
lodge provide plenty of night 
time activity. For the big 


;spender a weekend at Trapp is a 
;must. 
;south to exit 10, then follow 


To get there: Take I-89 


signs to Stowe. Take a left 


sional skiers, 


To order, just fill out the coupon indicating 
style and quantity and enclose a check or 
money order for $32 for each pair. Add $1 
for each safety string (free with model 
3462), Connecticut residents add $2.40 
State Tax. Make check payable to Equinox 


Sports, Inc. 


MODEL 3295 /\ ( MODEL 3295-C 
ith our | : J Same classic style, but with a unique 
The classic style with our improve redex an ig Rei 


ments for strength and better fit 


MODEL 3369 


A slightly wider lens for more peri- 
pheral protection. Also has heftier 
hinges and sidepieces, Bullt to survive 
“face plants.” Very comfortable 


MODEL 3462 


This is a classic mountain glass, Don't 
confuse this model with glasses that 
look like It. The ear piece won't dig in, 
and the leather side panels are com 
fortable. The fit is so exact you won't 
need goggles. Comes with safety string 


QUANTITY 


Enclosed Is check/money order 


for ( 
and ( 


)palr glasses 
) safety string. 


A strong statement! Here’s why Val d'lsere is 
the best sportglass for serious and profes- 


We believe you should select glasses with 
the same care you select a ski boot or 
binding. Good equipment contributes to 
the enjoyment and safety of the sport. Val 
d'lsere takes great care and time to pro- 
duce the very finest sportglasses. Val 
d'lsere lives up to the tough standards of 
the serious and professional skier. 


oi 
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on to 108 and left again on Luce 
Hill Road, and you’re there. 
Have a nice weekend, you devil 
you. Telephone 253-8511 for 
\further information. 

Sherman Hollow,  Rich- 
‘mond. Sherman Hollow pro- 
vides ample opportunity for all 
levels of ability with 40 kilo- 
meters of trails. A 3.5 km. 
portion is well-lighted for skiing 
under the stars. Night skiing is 
$3.00 and the warm-up hut 
serves at night too. A week-day 
pass costs $4.00 and a weekend 
or holiday pass is $5.00. Every 
‘nordic skier has to see the view 
ifrom the warm-up shack. For 
the exertive skier, showers are 
available. You may want to take 
a shower before hopping into 
‘the outdoor hot tub. Take I 89 
|to exit 11, turn right on Route 2 
into Richmond village, and right 
again onto Huntington road for 
5 miles to Sherman Hollow 
Road. No drinking in the hot 
tubs! Telephone 434-2057 for 
water temperatures. 

These are just a few of the 
hot spots for cold weather fun. 
There are more, and we will 
review them as the snow falls. 
For further information call the 
Vermont Travel Division at 
* 828-3236. _ @ 


come off before the glasses do. 
Absolute comfort is assured-the wires 
will not dig in. Removable teflon side- 
piece covers for winter comfort 


MODEL 3398 


Black only) Classic aviator shape. 

lightly larger lens with a stiffer plastic, 
Also available with removable leather 
side panels in the “L” model. 


MODEL COLOR 
f ' ar Add $1 for each 
anechone ortolse = safety string. 
Name 
Address 
City/Town State 
Telephone ( —) 


Ski Affiliation 


ODLO POLYPROPYLENE IS A SUPER 
COMFORTABLE STRETCHY FABRIC THAT WICKS 
PERSPIRATION AWAY FROM YOUR SKIN KEEPING 
YOU WARM AND DRY. IT’S AVAILABLE IN THREE 
STYLES OF TOPS, A JUMPSUIT, AND LONGJOHNS... 


IDEAL FOR CROSS COUNTRY SKIING, RUNNING, 
SKATING... ETC... 


85 Main Street, Burlington 658-3313 
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State Chops 
UVM Budget 
by $500,000 


Rescission forces UVM 
to look for mid-year 


budget cuts | 
By Eric Schwarz 


‘2 


was necessary, Snelling said, to 


shortfall in the state’s General Fund caused 
x aby the sluggish nature of the economy. The 
_ Governor’s press secretary, David — Dillon, 
explained that the state budget had been 
_ drafted with the assumption that the rate of © 


_ revenue growth over the fiscal year 


five months of the fiscal year. 
UVM President Lattie Coor 
University would be developing a 


absorb,” said Coor. 


By Justine Kaplan 
The University of Vermont 
Committee’s activities are 
determined by two inescapable 
Says committee chairman and 
History professor James 
Overfield. The first states that there * 
is no such thing as a perfect aca- 
demic calendar, and a corollary of 
‘the first law states that no matter 
What the Calendar committee 
Proposes, some people won’t like it. 
He was correct. Perfection is 


not a mortal attribute, and 
zs a heavily revised 
“1983-1984 calendar passed by a 


31-20 vote in the November 22 


_ Meeting of the Faculty Senate, 


Some people just don’t like it. 
___ But then, the academic calendar 
never please professors and 
~“ents alike no matter what was 
sed. Last year’s furor about 
of reading days before 
ed not only debate but 


Governor Richard Snelling announced 
Tuesday a $500,000 cut in the state appro- 
priation to UVM for the current fiscal year, 

_ placing a wide range of planned expenditures 
~ at the University under-microscopic study and 
within reach of the administration’s budget 
scalpel. The rescission is part of a $4.3 million 
cutback in state spending affecting the FY 83 
budgets of most state-supported agencies. 

te The withdrawal of the appropriated funds 


20 percent. Instead, Dillon said, “‘the rate has 
only been around nine percent,” over the first 


the next several weeks to implement the 
budget cuts. ‘“‘A half million dollars is a lot of 
money and it is not going to be easy to 


Speculation among UVM administrators 
about areas where the cuts can be absorbed is 
Continued on page 10 


reduce a 


would be 


said the 
plan over 


outright battles between faculty 
members and_ students. 
members were accused of “‘squash- 
ing carefully organized student 
pleas” for study days and of 
making “hypocritical” statements. 
The President’s Advisory Council, 
the Student Association, a Senior 
men’s honorary society, and an 
ad-hoc task force formed by UVM 
President Lattie Coor had discussed 


Faculty - 


UR: 


\ 


and proposed possible solutions to 
the quagmire. The Faculty Senate 
however, was described in a Cynic 
commentary as being “‘in a mood of 
revelry” when it considered the 
proposals, “‘ranting and raving until 
the proposition appeared a sham, 
an ill-conceived ambush by self- 
interested students upon virtuous 
hard-working professors.” 

Certain faculty members called 


—Classes Start August 30 
—2 Study Days Added 
—1 Month Christmas Vacation 


_UVM Calendar Overhauled for Next Year 


students “selfish” and called the 
statements made in the Cynic 
commentary misperceived and 
itresponsible. 

The faculty did vote, however, 
to open debate on future calendars 
and this time around the proposals 
fared better. As of next fall, classes 


. will begin one week earlier than 
.usual — at the end of August — 


with aeLabor Day holiday and a 
mid-semester long weekend. These 
moves will permit classes to end on 
December 9, allowing three study 
days before exams begin on Decem- 
ber 13. Exams will end December 
17, allowing students a full month 
before classes begin again on 
January 17. Fall and Spring terms 
will have an equal number of 
academic and pre-exam reading 
days. 

Another student concern was 
met by moving spring break for- 
ward to March 19, closer to the 

Continued on page 9 


All the best names, 
all in one place. 


A. Sale 19.99 Reg, 22.99. adidas® Low-Court 
basketball shoe. Canvas upper. Men's sizes. 
Men's high court, Reg. 24.99 Sale 21.99 
Youth's Low-court, Reg. 19.99 Sale 16.99 


-B. Sale 19.99 Reg. 23.99. Jupiter training shoe. 
Nylon with suede. Men’s, women’s sizes. 


D. Sale 19.99 Reg. 22.99. Nike® Monterey II 
training shoe. Nylon upper, suede trim. Men's 
and women’s sizes. 

Youth’s Rascal, Reg. 18.99 Sale 21.99 


E. Nike® canvas basketball shoe. Court Press 
Hi-top or Court Master lo-cut. (Not shown) 
Sale 


Men's Court Press 14.99 
Men’s Court Master eel Te: 13.99: 


14.99 


* 31075 Oe 


All the best names, 
all in one place. 


B= JCPenney tHe curistMas PLACE: 


Open Monday thru Friday 9:30am-9pm, Saturday 9:30am-5:30pm, Sunday 12-5pm 


#1982, J. C. Penney Company, Inc 
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By Dave Hamilton 

e house lights were com- 

ing. No amount of clapping, 

stomping or hollering was going 

to change that, and the capacity 

fate show crowd at Hunt's on 

Tuesday night was going to have. 
to figure out a way to calm 

down and go home. Jerry Jeff. 
Walker had just struck Burling- 

‘ ith his unique spirit 


: companied by Bobby 
Rambo on lead guitar and Ron 
Cobb on bass, Walker put on a 
pollicking two-and-a-half hour 
show of his most popular 
tunes, interspersed with more 
obscure ballads and new songs. 
Dressed in a black T-shirt and 
black pants, and singing in his 
husky Texas drawl, Jerry Jeff 
played to what appeared to be 
some pretty devoted fans. Still, 
there seemed to be some dis- 
content among the faithful. 

You see, this man_ has 
something of a reputation. No, 
Jerry Jeff Walker is more like a 
living legend for a certain set of 
hard-drinking, good-timing 
country music fans. Certain 
themes pervade Walker’s original 
songs and performing repertoire. 
In a nutshell: when in doubt, 
climb into a bottie. When really 
in doubt, hit the road, and above 
ali else, do things your own way. 
He’s done a good deal of just 
that, garnering along the way 
4teputation for cancelling shows 
and appearing onstage roaringly 
intoxicated. Often this has made 
for wild shows and a possessed 
Playing style. This was not the 
tase fast Tuesday night at 
Hunt’s, to the frustration of 
some devotees, who nevertheless 
did witness some excellent 
music. 

There might well have been 
no bigger Jerry Jeff afficionado 
in the audience than myself. One 
of *he most dangerous (and 
fateful) things that ever hap- 
pened to me in my life was to 
ket hold of his early Driftin’ Way 
of Life album when I was 17.1 
had just begun to sing and play 
Guitar, and that collection of 
songs about bumming around 

country got my own jour- 
neying spirit bent on following 
in Walker’s tracks. The lure of 
the highway, no ties, all that 
stuff, 

Jerry Jeff’s career in the 
Music business is now bordering 
On 20 years. He took off from 
Mis home in Oneonta, N.Y. at 
@€ 16 and hitch-hiked all 
Over, playing on street corners 
me working when times 
‘“emanded it, In New Orleans in 
1966, Walker helped form a hard 
70Ck band called Circus Maxi- 
Mus. Two years and two albums 
ater, directional problems 
Catised the group’s breakup and 
ME teturned to his Dylanesque 
Mots resuming his solo endea- 
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“a home in Austin, Texas, a 


pecame a haven for pickers and a 


Just Passing | 


hrough a Stage 


The next stop in Jerry Jeff's 
whirlwind life was New York 
City. He teamed up with David 
Bromberg for. several years, 
playing local bars during the last 
days of the Greenwich Village 
folk scene. The duo went to 
Nashville in 1969 and recorded 
“Driftin’ Way of Life” with 
some prominent local session 
players. Soon after, Walker 
headed south for good and built. 


musical hotbed at the time. 
Willie Nelson had just moved 
there, spurning the Nashville 
music establishment and Austin 


center for what came to be 
known as “outlaw music.” _ 
Outlaw music, as pione 
by Nelson, Waylon Jennings 
Kris Kristofferson, has 


theme, espousing drinking, good 


loving, traveling, and all-around _ 


hard living. Jerry Jeff's reputa- 
tion in the °70’s was molded in 
this image and likeness. In his 
ten albums over the last twelve 
-years, five with the Lost Gonzo 
‘Band and five with Rambo, 
Cobb & Co. (the Jerry Jeff 
Walker Band), Walker has popu- 
larized Guy Clark’s “L.A. Free- 
way,” Ray Wykie Hubbard’s 
“Redneck Mother,’ his own 
“Sangria Wine’ and “‘Pissin’ in 
the Wind,” and a host of other 


tunes, 


And when “L.A. Freeway” 
flowed on Tuesday night, people 
got excited. This was a prime 
Jerry Jeff crowd. It seemed that 
every Tequila-drinking shitkicker 
in the greater Burlington area 
was there. A particularly evident 
baseball-capped gentlemen in the 
front row served as cheerleader 
between shots ot whatever 
brown liquid he was ingesting. A 
table on the left all but begged 
the singer to partake in their 
offered shots of Wild Turkey, 
When the band would ease into a 
slower ballad, scattered calls of 
“step it up” and “drink some- 
thing” could be noticed, 

Jerry Jeff Walker’s music 


Photos by 


( IF # 


EMBEI 2 


can be described as simplistic or 
romantic, and if that’s what the 
crowd came for, they did not go 
away disappointed. The three- 
piece ensemble was tight and 
well rehearsed, with Rambo’ 
lead constantly coloring Cobb’s 
steady country bass playing and 
Waiker’s driving rhythm guitar. 


Jerry Jeff's voice, though never 


four songs, and, for : 
played three rousing songs. [ 
of these were from his m 


popular album to date, a two- | 
record live set called A Man — 


Must Carry On. And carry on 


rowd danced 


cred 
and 


disenchanted with the suburban _ 


ethic. I hed no use for the 


“American Dream.” I was the 


distortion to dogma, i had fully embraced the. _ 


class radical, the only one. To 
add distortion to dogma, I had 
fully embraced the ‘partying 


imperative” so prevalent among 


the youth that had just missed 
being ‘60's children. Buzz was 
the word for now, and I could 
always think about it later. I fit 
into the Jerry Jeff philosophy 
like a glove, and it was time for 
me to roll, 


Over the next three years, 1 
traveled everywhere I could. 1 
hitched and drove all over New 
England and the Middle Atlantic 


states, worked until I had 
enough money to get lost, and 
did. I tried school for a year on 
my old man’s bucks and 
squeaked through. I partied like 
a bandit the whole time, and 
played guitar. Boy did I play... 
and I got better. By the end of 
this period, after three years of 
musical effort, | was achieving 
bar level proficiency and was 
doing regular gigs with my 
brother in the spring of 1980. 
There I was, right in Walker’s 
footsteps and right on schedule. 


Jonn Decker 


_ “partying imperative” so prevalent amo 
_ youth that had just missed being ‘60's chi 


“Buzz was the word for now, and I 


for me to roll. 


When Hunt’s scheduled the 


Jerry Jeff shows and | talked to 
| people about doing a review and 
an interview, | got remarks like, | 
“Yeah, just bring a bottle of 
Jack Daniels into the dressing 
room with you,” and “Go patty 
with him after the show. You'll 
have a wild time.” 


During the 7 0’s, Walker ran 


into some pretty hard times. 
After settling down enough to 


marry and have a daughter, his 


wife left him on account of the 
lifestyle that he professionally 
glorified. Jerry Jeff had gotten a 


bad rep for a lack of dependabi- 
lity and competence in live 
performances. His new band 
(The Jerry Jeff Walker Band) 
provided a different sound and 
style that many of his staunch 
record-buying fans were 
unaccustomed to, Walker was 
still a lush who didn’t tend to 
skimp on much. 


1 couldn't say whether it 
was Colorado, or lowa, but on 
some highway side my senses 
began to catch up with me and 
the shadowy vision appeared, 
During my epic hitch-hiking 
journey to Seattle, I began to see 
my glimpse of the future and it 
looked pretty bleak, If I didn’t 
start to put on the brakes, music 
dream or not, I wasn’t going to 
go anywhere, I had acquired the 
bagful of road stories that I'd 
wanted so badly, I'd been in the 
Rockies at dawn. But I] knew 
that there was more somewhere. 


always think about it later. I fit into the Jerry — 
Jeff philosophy like a glove, and it was time 


me and | can still play music 


uld 
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Here 1 am at UVM two 
years later, getting grades, with 
new dreams. It was a hell of a 
prolonged adolescence, The les- 
‘sons of the foad stay with 


with a vengeance, sometimes. 
But me and old Jerry Jeff 
Walker parted dreams amicably. 

In Walker’s dressing room 
after the show, he seemed 
extremely unhappy for a man 
who had just left a roomful of 
people standing and shouting 
for more. Jerry Jeff looked tired 
and older than his 37 years. The 
enthusiast in the baseball cap 
came in to pay his respects to 
the singer in worse shape than 
ever, Walker looked at him and 
said, ‘You're hurtin’,” and im- 
patiently weathered the rest of 
his tribute. 

1 followed him to the 
Radisson, where he remained 
morose — drinking Perrier. He’s 
stopped drinking, alright. As he 
curled up on the double bed, 
he allowed that he wasn’t real 
cheerful and he was trying to 
figure out the movie that was on 
cable TV. I broached the topic 
of his philosophy and he spoke 
of money and convenience in 
the music business, Then he 
changed the subject to a docu- 
mentary that was coming out on 
Ghandi. 1 ended my wild night 
with Jerry Jeff with a smile, 
wishing him well as I left the 
room. And as he began to nod 
off on the pillow, I thought, “‘a 
man must carry on...” o 


editoria 
Big Brothers Needed 


There are a lot of things one can accomplish in four 


years at UVM. There are many things to learn, many 
friends to meet, many avenues for growth. 

Some UVM students keep their noses to the grindstone, 
working to compile an excellent grade point average, and 
as much academic learning as possible. Others spend their 
extra time playing sports for one of the University teams, 
developing their bodies and a sense of accomplishment 
and teamwork. Still others get very involved in the local 
community through internships with a local business or 
agency. We at the Cynic choose to develop lousy grade 
point averages, to cultivate poor health and red eyes, and 
hopefully to write a few decent sentances. All of these ac- 
tivities can be rewarding and what never ceases to amaze 
observers of the University is how many excellent oppor- 


tunities for extracurricular involvement are available. 

Une ot the more interesting opportunities available tor 
UVM students is the Big Brother Big Sister program. 
However, not enough students are signing up for it. The 
program, which matches disadvantaged Burlington youth, 
often from single- parent families, with college age 
students of the same sex needs male volunteers especially. 
Of the more than 250 students who commit time ( you are 
asked to spend a minimum of three hours a week with 
your sister or brother) less than 10 percent are male. 

The program, administered by UVM volunteers in ac- 
tion (VIA), enables UVM students to make a demonstrable 
improvement in the life of one young child while develop- 
ing one’s one sense of self worth, accomplishment, and 
responsibility at the same time. Big Brothers can do 
whatever they want with their younger friends — see a 
movie, go swimming, talk, or walk around Burlington and 
the UVM campus. For many men this should be a good 
way to get away from school for a few hours, to stand back 
from the rush of academia and remember friendship and 


| the needs of others. 


Anyone interested in joining the Big Brother Big Sister 


§ program should call 656-2597 
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Business School Article Challenged 


To the Editor: 

Your recent article (Novem- 
ber 11, 1982) on UVM’s Busi- 
ness School contains statements 
about the Undergraduate and 
Graduate Programs which are 
inaccurate. The accreditation 
visit by AACSB was not post- 
poned because of the Graduate 
Program. The Graduate Program 
was not intended to be part of 
the accreditation. The visit was 
postponed because of questions 
regarding. the Undergraduate 
Program, particularly with 
respect to adequacy of staff in 
key areas of the curriculum. 
UVM’s Graduate Program pro- 
bably is closer to accreditation 


standards than is the Under- 
graduate Program. 
Another issue raised by 


your article also deserves com- 
ment. While you point out the 
growth that is taking place in the 
Business School, we believe your 
focus on the Management 
Research and Services Group 
(MRSG) tends to overstate the 
importance of that operation 
within the School. Although the 
MRSG may provide valuable 
experience for students, its acti- 
vities should not be confused 
with mainstream faculty 
research and teaching activities 
that are at the heart of a quality 
business school. We were, of 
course, disturbed to read in the 
article that one student has 
learned more in one month with 
the MRSG than in all her cour- 
ses. We hope that feeling is not 
widespread as it would certainly 
reflect unfavorably on the quali- 
ty of courses contained in our 
undergraduate curriculum. 

Gene Laber 

D. Jacque Grinnell 

Professors of 

Business Administration 


To the Editor: 
Cynnie Wheeler’s story on 
the School of Business Adminis- 


4 


tration (11/11/82) contains an 
unfortunate error that should be 
corrected. After interviewing me 
first in my office some time ago, 
Cynnie called me at home, the 
evening before the Cynic went 
to press, to ask additional 
questions. As often happens in 
phone interviews several mis- 
understandings arose. Only one 
is really important. 

While the undergraduate 
program might not easily satisfy 
one or two crucial student/‘‘doc- 
torally qualified’’ faculty ratios, 
the graduate program would 
have. no difficulty meeting these 
requirements, It is for those 
reasons — the strength of the 
graduate faculty and the diffi- 
culty to meet convincingly all 
accrediting standards in all 
undergraduate business fields — 
that we decided to postpone the 
scheduled accreditation visit, 
and strive for the simultaneous 
accreditation of both the under- 
graduate and graduate programs 


by 1984. The Cynic story 
confused the relative ability 
of the graduate and_ under- 


graduate programs to meet the 
doctoral criteria of the accredit- 
ing agency. 

It should be emphasized 
that academically the under- 
graduate program certainly does 
not rank below the graduate 
program. The increased demand 
for management courses 


throughout the University has 
forced the Business School to, 


staff additional undergraduate 
sections with competent tem- 
porary and part-time instructors, 
who, however, do not meet 
doctoral accrediting require- 
ments in all cases. By fall 1983, 
our full-time faculty should be 
sufficiently large to dispense 
with most part-time instructors, 


Alfred L. Thimm, Director 
School of Business 
Administration 
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Plagiarism Rule 
Unfair 


To the Editor: 

As an attorney who has 
done graduate study in the legal 
aspects of academic dishonesty, 
I have followed with particular 
interest the alleged case of 
plagiarism involving UVM senior 
Jeffrey Wait. From all published 
accounts of Wait’s academic 
hearing, newspaper articles con- 
cerning the subsequent Federal 
Court proceedings, and after 
analyzing the University’s pla- 
giarism regulations, it is abun- 
dantly clear to me a grave 
injustice has been done to Mr. 
Wait. 

In spite of the fact that 
UVM’s academic. dishonesty 
regulations prohibits “...any 
acts, which, if successful, would 
deceive, cheat, or defraud so as 
to promote or enhance one’s 
academic standing... (Section Ila 
of The Cat’s Tale), the adminis- 
tration apparently takes the 
position that a student may. be 
found guilty of “plagiarism” 
without ever intending to 
deceive, misrepresent, or cheat 
in the preparation of scholarly 
work. According to this applica- 
tion of the regulatidn, any 
student who quite by accident 
unintentionally fails to quote 
sources exactly, even due to 
typograpical error, is subject to 
prosecution for the offense of 
plagiarism. 

By its accepted definition. 
however, plagiarism requires that 
there be intentional deception 
by the student as to the source 
of the material utilized. Uninten- 
tionally failing to cite sources, 
footnote, or quote correctly 
may be sloppy workmanship 
deserving a failing grade, but it is 
not plagiarism. Any institution 
which labels as dishonest and 
punishes with severe sanctions 
the failure by students to 
footnote and cite sources with 
exact precision, inaccurately 
seeks to judge a  student’s 
honesty by its measure of 
technical perfection. The result 
of such a warped standard is that 
the student who in good faith 
prepares a term paper but drops 
one set of quotation marks is no 
less guilty than the cheating 
plagiarist who _ intentionally 
steals the words of another. It is 
my understanding that it was 
never proven at the academic 
hearing that Jeffrey Wait inten- 
ded to deceive, cheat, or defraud 
in a take-home exam in which 
sources were cited. Under this 
circumstances alone, Wait should 
have been found not guilty of 
plagiarism. 

I am much more disturbed, 
however, with the University’s 
complete lack of a notion of fair 
play to its students than I am 
with their ignorance as to what 
constitutes plagiarism, When the 
Federal Court found that the 
standards used by the University 
Hearing Panel were ‘“unreason- 
able,” those in authority should 
have done the proper thing by 
dropping the charges against 
Wait and calling fora revision of 
the academic regulations, 
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Instead, those administrators 
today knowingly allow an unjust 
and unreasonable decision to 
stand. This, in my opinion, is a 
breach of ethics far more serious 
than any improper footnote. 

S. Scott Perkins 


Warning for Skiers 


To the Editor: 
Tim Curtis wrote at some 


length about the virtues of 
woods skiing in last week’s 
skiing supplement. I can’t be 


quite as enthusiastic, because a 
good friend almost lost his life in 
a woods skiing accident a few 
years ago where I patrol, at Mad 
River Glen. Jim is one of the 
best skiers and most talented 
athletes that I know;-.due to his 
excellent conditioning, a fair 
amount of luck, and a first-rate 
physical-therapy program, he is 


now almost completely recover- 


ed. Mr. Curtis, I suppose, has 
unlimited confidence in both his 
ability and his luck. Although I 
certainly hope he’s right on both 
counts, encouraging others to 
follow in his footsteps doesn’t 
commend his judgment to me. 
Not everybody who lands in ICU 


or Baird 4 has the good fortune 


to walk out. 
Alastair Mackay 


Freeze Realistic? 


To the Editor: . 

I-wish to respond to Dave 
Weinstein’s letter (Cynic, Nov. 
18) concerning the United 
States’ nuclear threat. 

Mr. Weinstein, in my _pre- 
vious letter on the ‘Soviet 
Threat”’ I first examined both 
points of view (those of the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union) before I proceeded to 
write the essay. You, unfortun- 
ately, failed to look at both sides 
of the issue before completing 
your ill-fated rebuttal. 

You wrote: “Our present 
military intervention in coun- 
tries around the world is incre- 
dible.” That statement is correct 
and to the point; however, 
you failed to mention that our 
military intervention was and is 
intended to combat the Soviet 
threat, a grave threat you even 
said existed. You also mentioned 
the Bay of Pigs invasion, but for 
some unknown reason you again 
failed to mention why this 
invasion occurred, President 
Kennedy’s reason for the inva- 
sion was that he knew about the 
Soviet’s deployment of offensive 
weapons to Cuba. Thus he felt it 
was time to take action against 
the Cuban government. He did 
not know at the time, however, 
that those weapons were 
nuclear. Kruschev, the past lea- 
der of the Soviet Union, had 
even noted that the United 
States was no longer out of 
range of Soviet missiles. Now 
Mr, Weinstein, what about our 
“intervention into civil wars 
such as Korea’s and Vietnam’s?” 
Who are you kidding? You know 
just as well as I do that these 
were not civil wars, but foreign 
wars, instigated by unauthorized 

Cont'd. on page 12 
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‘mittee 


By Lynn Cline 
A Student Association Com- 
and a committee of 
fraternity and sorority members, 
recently formed at the sugges- 
tion of UVM President Lattie 
Coor, issued two reports Mon- 
day, Nov. 29, recommending 
that strict measures be taken at 
the University of Vermont to 
curb the increasing use and 
abuse of alcohol on the UVM 


campus. 
The student -committees 
were initiated in November 


following the bizarre rash of 
accidents, occurring on the UVM 
campus this past fall, several 
of which were linked to alcohol 
consumption. Coor requested 
that the committees address the 
problem of alcohol use and 
abuse by UVM students, and 
come up with a set of recom- 
mendations to Coor and the 
UVM Special Task Force on 
Alcohol, an annual committee 


Computer 


Heart Activity Nearly 


Complete 


SA. Student Committee coordinator Dave Spector and Greek Student Ce ommittee cpandinaice C lace Finger worked 
hard to establish suggestions on curbing alcohol abuse at UVM 


Students Suggest Programs to 
Combat Alcohol Misuse 


appointed by Dean of Students 
Keith Miser. 

The recent tragic accidents 
in the UVM community, in 
which three UVM students were 
seriously injured, immediately 
created an urgent 
a strong enforcement of alcohol 
abuse. Lansing Hinrichs, who fell 
from the roof of Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon fraternity on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 29, remains seriously 
injured in the DeGoesbriand 
Unit of UVM Medical Center. 
His companion, Robin Stewart, 
is still recuperating at her home 
in Maine. Kevin Maloney, who 
fell from a Sigma Nu balcony on 
Sunday, Oct. 17, also remains 
seriously injured in the DeGoes- 


briand Unit 
Although these accidents 


not necessarily alcohol- 
their implications were 
and prompted 
on the part 
administration, 


were 
related, 
far-reaching 
pear action 
the UVM 


Model of 


UVM professor constructs most 


advanced example in world of 
heart’s electrical activity 


By Joseph Anthony 
and Jennifer Griffith 


Dr. Stanley Rush, Chairman 
of the Computer Science and 
Electrical Engineering Depart- 
ment here at UVM, along with 
ten year colleague Albert Bald- 
win and Professor Emeritus 
Eugene Lepeschskin, has nearly 
completed construction of the 
most advanced computer model 
m the world of the human 
heart’s electrical activity. The 
computer-contains approximate- 
ly 2% million simulated cells and 
can model the QRS complex, 
recovery and injury. 

By utilization of this 
advanced model Dr, Rush hopes 
{© establish a more accurate 
Interpretation of the ECG. An 
ECG is a graphical represen- 
tation of the electrical activity 
of the heart. Electrocardiograms 
are seen in most TV hospitals as 
the heart monitor whose pulsing 
line goes flat when the patient 
dies, 

Dr. Rush .is planning to 
introduce various kinds of simu- 
lated abnormalities into _ his 
model at numerous locations 
Within the heart. After each 
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change, the ECG is computed 
and compared with the heart’s 
“normal” ECG. In this way Dr. 
Rush hopes to set more accurate 
standards to which actual ECG’s 
may be compared as an aid in 
determining the cause of a 
patient’s heart problem. The 
advantage to this model is that a 
precisely defined change can be 
introduced and its effects on the 
ECG calculated, whereas physi- 
who cannot influence or 


cians, 
measure the performance of 
heart tissue in patients, must 


often rely on indirect ways of 
relating cause and effect. Even 
this intricate model, Dr. Rush 
states, will not help remove a 
basic limitation of the ECG 
technique, its inability to predict 
what will happen to a heart ata 
future time. 

Dr. Rush graduated with a 
B.S. in Physics in 1942, then 
obtained his Masters while work- 
ing for the government. After 16 
years of professional experience 
as an engineer, he decided to 
return to. school to earn his 
Ph.D. His original intention was 
to design a computer model to 
diagnose a _ patient’s ailment 
when the symptoms were fed to 
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need for. 


faculty, staff and students. 
The reports from the two 


committees differ on the extent | § 


to which measures should be! 
taken, but both overwhelmingly 
demand a change in student 
attitude, and _ student 
groups and organizations, as well 
as a halt to students’ excessive 
alcohol abuse on the UVM 
campus and in the Burlington | 
community. 


The S.A. Committee’s dis-: 
cussion centered on_ factors 


contributing to the problem of 
excessive drinking by students at 
UVM. Three main factors con- 
sidered unique to this university 
were emphasized: the lack of 
awareness of existing alternatives 
and a general lack of alternatives 
to alcohol, the weakness of 
policy enforcement and 
stress and pressure of college life 
that leads people to use alcohol 


as a stress reliever. The commit- 
tee found these factors existing 


a computer. Through various 
circumstances beyond his con- 
trol, however, he was urged to 
work in the area of heart moni- 
toring, a move that he has never 
regretted. Since arriving at UVM 
in 1962, Dr. Rush has become a 
foremost authority in the field 
of ECG monitoring and has 
published in addition to journal 
articles, a book of scientific data 


|were 


Jalarm was 


peer. 


Bomb Scare At 


Waterman False 


By Mark Cahill 


At 3:00 p.m, Tuesday Nov. 
30, two identical bomb threats 


were received, one at the UVM 


ment, 


tions office each of the threats 
claimed there was.an explosive 
device in UVM’s Waterman 


All classes in the building 
interrupted at approxi- 
mately 3:05, when the first 
sounded, 


students, teachers and adminis- 


day because of a bomb scare. 


Security office and another at 
the Burlington Police Depart- 
According to Joe Cho- 
quette of UVM’s Public Rela- 


turning | 


building and that it was set to! 
detonate between 4:00 and 6:00 ' 
ithat evening. 


| 


UVM security guard stops student from entering Waterman building last Tues- 


trative personnel out onto the 
street, according to one UVM 
professor. “At about 3:10 they 
let us back into the building 
briefly to retrieve our personal 
belongings,” she said. 

Choquette said that both 
UVM Security and the Burling- 
ton Fire Department were on 
standby and prepared to respond 
if needed. A thorough search of 
the building was conducted by 
UVM Security with the assis- 
tance of the Burlington Police, 
said Dave Richard of UVM 
Security. He went on to state 
that no bomb was found and 
evening classes in the building 
were held as scheduled. e 


in three areas of the student’s ! drinking; the attitudes of the 
life: the community, the Univer- | Administration, faculty and staff 


sity itself, and the residence hall 
system, 

Additional factors identified 
to be areas causing alcohol abuse 
at UVM are: the number of bars, 


the |their nightly special offerings, 


and their proximity to the UVM 
campus; the low drinking age in 


Burlington; college life in general . 


which 


derived from his research pro- 
gram and, as co-editor with Dr. 
Lepeschskin, the proceedings 
from an international meeting 
on body surface mapping held 
here at UVM a few years ago. 

Dr. Rush feels that his most 
influential contribution to his 
field thus far, was the proof that 
separate electric and magnetic 
field analyses of the heart were 


encourages excessive 


which are not 


conducive to 
alcohol education; and _ the 
frequency of parties in residence 
halls which offer low cost 
alcohol consumption. 

Although the committee 
attempted to “‘identify a number 
of factors which contribute to 
the alcohol problem at UVM,” 
Cont'd. on page 11 


unnecessary because they are 
intimately related and yield the 
same results. Because the electric 
analysis is. much easier and 
cheaper than the magnetic 
approach, this proof will save 
millions of research dollars and 
the associated efforts of talented 
investigators that can be 
redirected into potentially more 
productive channels, ® 


Dr. Stanley Rush with his computer model of the heart's electrical activity in its early stage in 1967. The computer has 


almost reached completion. 
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Court Rules on Student Abortion F ees 


San Diego, CA (CPS) — 
Judges have finished hearing 
what may be the final arguments 
in a six-year court battle over 
using student fees for campus 
abortion counseling, and expect 
to make their decision soon. 

The case began in 1977, 
when 59 students from six 
different University of California 
campuses sued the _ university 
because they wanted to with- 
hold the portion of their fees 
that paid for student abortion 
counseling. 

Since then; two courts have 
ruled in favor of the university, 
which says it has the right to 
decide how student fees are 
appropriated. 

The ongoing lawsuit, which 
just wound up in the Sth District 
Court of Appeals, also has 
stirred conservative legislators to 
introduce bills that would allow 
students to withhold fees 
destined for services with which 
they do not agree. 

Most recently, state Sen. 
John Doolittle introduced a bill 
that made it all the way through 
one legislative committee before 
being killed off in a larger 


committee last year. 

UC attorney Larry Garcia 
expects the court ruling will 
“uphold the previous decisions 
in favor of the university,” and 
says the school has ‘more 
than adequately argued its case.”’ 

“The university doesn’t take 
a position on abortion,” Garcia 
says. It “has a policy of provid- 
ing complete health coverage. 
There isn’t any secular reason to 
exclude a benefit (abortion) that 
may be used by our students.” 

But state and federal laws, 
argues Bob Destro, attorney for 
the 59 students, exempt stu- 
dents from contributing to an 
“ideological cause’ they don’t 
support. 

By forcing anti-abortion stu- 


dents to fund abortion services, 
he says, the school is telling 
them “‘you give up your right to 
enter a university for which you 
qualify unless you pay for 
abortions.” 

Destro ‘thinks the _ court 
decision could go either way; 
and “all I can do is wait until the 
justices make their announce- 
ment.” 

UC isn’t the only school 


Draft Invalid? 


By Kirk Etherton 
In what could prove to be a fatal blow to compulsory draft 
registration, a United States District judge ruled two weeks 


ago that the regulations which instituted the system are 


665 


in- 


valid.” In the Los Angeles trial of non-registrant David Wayte, 
Judge Terry Hatter Jr. said that registration rules were put into 
effect only twenty-one days after being published in the Federal 
Register, instead of the thirty days required by law. In dismissing 
the charges against Wayte, Hatter also cited the government’s 
refusal to turn over documents which the defense requested, and 
to allow White House counselor Edwin Meese III to testify. 
Hatter also said the government didn’t prove that the defendant, 
a former philosophy student at Yale and outspoken critic of — 
compulsory registration, wasn’t a victim of selective prosecution. 

Registration opponents were optimistic about the ruling; 
Barry Lynn of the group Draft Action claimed that registra- 
tion’s ‘“‘death knell” was sounded. The government will appeal the 
case to the Circuit Court of Appeals, however. Said Scott Skin- 
ner, executive director of the Vermont American Civil Liberties 
Union, “‘if the verdict stands up there, it will have an even more 
significant effect than it has so far.”’ 

According to Will Miller, assistant professor of philosophy 


at the University of Vermont, 


head of the Burlington Area 


Draft Counselors, and a former army intelligence officer, the 
Wayte case caused the first state-wide meeting of Vermont 


where students have tried to aes 


student fees to abortion pro. | 


tests. During the 1980 presidep- 
conservative _ 


tial campaign, 
groups were particularly active 
on campus, mobilizing efforts to 
change fee allocation proce. 
dures. 

Princeton, after one such 
protest, compromised by fund- 
ing all campus health services 
through a special endowment 
instead of using student fees, 
as had been the practice. 

UC has probably considered 
such options, Garcia says, but 
decided to stand on the right of 
trustees to appropriate money as 
they see fit. 

Destro says “the university 
has never been in any mood to 
accommodate these students.” 


Despite Laws, 
Wisconsin Lets 


Army Onto 


Campus 


Madison, WI (CPS) — Amid 
rumors of threatened research 
grants, the University of Wiscon- 
sin’s. chancellor says he’ll let the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the U.S. Army continue to 
recruit students on his campus 
despite a new state law ban, ing 
groups that discriminate against 
gays. 

Both the FBI and the Army 
refuse to hire gays and handi- 
capped individuals. 

But Chancellor Irving Shain, 
who recently said he’d keep the 
FBI and Army off campus until 
the state attorney general issued 
an opinion on the matter, now 
says he’ll let them recruit at least 
until the state legislature clarifies 
the scope of the anti-discrimina- 
tion statute. 

During the summer, the 
Army threatened to jerk all 


Department of Defense (DOD) 
research funding from’ seven 
campuses if their ‘‘recruiters 
are denied the ability to recruit” 
because of rules banning groups 
that discriminate. 
But the 
wanted to recruit at Harvard, 


versity, Wayne State and UCLA 


1) Vee 


Army, which > : 


a 


Yale, Columbia, New York Uni- : 
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draft counselors in over a year. Miller said that now is ‘tan impor- law schools, has amended its 
tant time to be mobilized’? to convince the government that threat. 

registration has significant opposition and won’t succeed. Two 
weeks ago about twenty people were involved in a meeting 
organized by Miller to teach draft counseling. Many of those 
who attended “‘are interésted in doing outreach work with high 
schools, an area that was neglected during Vietnam,” said Miller. 

Despite Hatter’s ruling, the government hasn’t changed its 
official stance toward those who haven’t signed up at the nearest 
post office. George Cook, United States attorney for Vermont, 
said that ‘‘We’ve received an instruction that the Wayte case in no 
way affects the government policy. We will continue to thorough- 
ly investigate all cases referred to us.” 

Selective Service recently requested — and subsequently: 
obtained — the names of some 40,000 young Vermont men to 
check against its list of those who have registered. Motor Vehicles 
commissioner William Conway Jr. became involved in a dispute 
over whether or not the names should be supplied. One oppo- 
nent, Cora Brooks of Chelsea, spent a day at Conway’s office 
protesting what she felt was a failure on his part to consider 
registration as a potential step towards war. Brooks also said 
Conway told her that he personally was against registration, and 
she couldn’t understand how he could separate his public- and 
private lives. Conway responded that motor vehicles records are “We haven’t had any threats or 
open to the public — provided the party which requests informa- testing of the waters, Funding 
tion pays for any expenses incurred gathering it. Conway rejected did not enter into that deci- 
an earlier Selective Service request for information because he sion.” 
wasn’t.certain they'd cover the costs. “I wouldn’t be surprised at 

Skinner feels the issue illustrates the problem of informa- all if DOD funding was a major 
tion which is gathered for one purpose “being used for a com- factor in Shain’s decision,” 
counters Kevin McIntyre, 
spokesman for The United, a 
local gay rights group. 

The United and other civil 


It now says it will withhold 
funds only from the law schools 
themselves, not the larger uni- 
versities to which they're 
attached. 

Wisconsin Officials, whose | 
Math Research Center receives : 
one of the largest DOD research 
grants, deny.the threats influ- 
enced their decision to exempt 
the Army and the FBI from the 
state law. 

“The chancellor’s decision 
was based on his interpretation 
of the laws involved,” says UW 
spokesman Art Hove. ‘“Essen- 
tially, we feel the state law was 
not intended to apply in the case : 
of federal agencies.” 

Hove discounts the Army’s 
threat to withdraw funding from 
schools that ban its recruiters. 
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pletely different purpose, It seems that’s improper, but not 
illegal,’ he said. In three other states, however, similar Selective 
Service requests have been denied, Several states are review- 


ing the privacy issue before they make a decision, rights groups have asked UW's 

The future of mandatory registration in. Vermont and the trustees to review the decision, 

6 Practically On Campus’ ; rest of the country hinges largely on whether or not Hatter’s “especially since the state attor 

ruling holds up. As Miller put it, “now, a federal judge must be ney general hasn't even issued an 

Williston Rd., South Burlington found who will support the government or else the whole Gpinion eB a, matter yet,” 
thing will come to a screeching halt.” e McIntyre explains, e d 
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Cont'd. from cover 
jddle of the semester. 
Until 1978, calendars were 
roposed every two years by a 
committee appointed by the 
resident of the Faculty Senate 
and every two years, members of 
the committee and Senate alike 
“pecame embroiled in essentially 
redundant debates about the 
same Old issues” — whether to 
start classes before or after 
Labor Day, whether to have 
reading days or not, etc. said 
Overfield in his presentation to 
the Senate. 

In order to gain continuity 
in calendar planning, the Senate 
yoted (in 1978) to accept a 
number of guidelines for aca- 
demic calendar planning. “It was 
hoped that these guidelines 
would put the calendar debate 
to rest,” Overfield continued. 

The guidelines lasted three 
years. Last year, all hell broke 
joose. The main issue raised by 
students was the absence of 
study days before exams, but 
many other complaints were 
raised as well. In 1981, the 
Senate adopted a one-year calen- 
dar and recommended a calendar 
committee be appointed by the 
Academic Affairs committee. 
The committee, composed of 
faculty, staff and student mem- 
bers, began meeting this fall to 
revise the calendar. 

Changes recommended and 
approved were: changing Honors 
Day from a Friday to a Monday 
when parents could more easily 
attend, moving spring break 
forward because, with vacation 
falling further towards the end 
of the semester, “‘students ana 
faculty have been reduced to a 
zombie-like state,’ said Over- 
field, and beginning before 
Labor Day therefore making the 
spring and fall semesters even 
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Fall, 1983 


Registration 
Classes begin 

Labor Day Holiday 

Fall Recess 
Preregistration 


Thanksgiving Recess/Holiday 
d 


Classes en 
Exams begin 
Exams end 


Spring, 1984 
Registration 
‘Classes begin 


Washington's Birthday Holiday 


Town Meeting Day Recess 
Spring Recess 
_ Preregistration 
Honors Day 
Classes end 
Exams begin 
Exams end 
~ Commencement 


Fall term: 
Spring terin: 
Reading days: 


and allowing the three study 
days. 

Hardships from the new 
calendar still may result, some 
faculty members insist. Summer 
employment is often predicated 
by a student’s ability to work 
through Labor Day weekend, 
and “as financial pressures will 
be growing on students, it would 
be inappropriate to deprive 
students of one further week of 
employment,” said Overfield, 
The committee decided however 
that it was still preferable to go 
to the earlier start. The S.A. 
voted in October 31-1, in favor 
of the semester beginning before 
Labor Day. 

Some faculty members 
worried that the pre-Labor Day 
start would result in students 
registering for classes and then 
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Calendar: 1983-1984 


August 29 
August 30 
September § 
October 14 
November 16-18 
November 23-27 
December 9 
December 13 
December 17 


January 16 
January 17 
February 20 
March 6 
March 19-23 
April 18-20 
April 23 
May 2 

May 5 

May 10 

May 19 


69 days 
70 days 
3.3 


departing for a week to finish 
their vacations. The University 
used to have the earlier registra- 
tion and faculty members 
remembered low attendance 
rates in the beginning of the 
semester. A change in policy 
may deal with the problem of 
absenteeism, however. A _pro- 
posal from the Academic Affairs 
Committee states that any stu- 
dent who fails to attend a 
scheduled course by the third 
instructional day or the second 
full day of classes may be 
dropped from the course roll. 

It was also assumed by. 
committee members that the 
schedule change would bring 
added costs to students but 
Director of Residential Life 
Paul Oliaro determined that no 
increase in board or room costs 


Monday 

Tuesday 
Monday 
Friday 
Wednesday-Friday 
Wednesday~Friday 
Friday ; 
Tuesday 
Saturday 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Monday ~ 

Tuesday 
Monday-Friday 
Wednesday~Friday 
Monday (no classes after 
Wednesday 3 PM) 
Saturday 

Thursday 

Saturday 


would be necessary. 


Professors opposing the 
proposed calendar said that the 
fall recess was unnecessary and 
the time could be better spent in 
classes. One professor preferring 
a shorter break and later start 
complained that having exams 
end a full. eight days before 
Christmas was not necessary and 
would “‘drag out the semester.”’ 

UVM _ Physics._ professor 
Lloyd Lambert, Jr. said the 
Physics department has 1300 
students that the department 
had to teach labs to, and that 
removing one day from the week 
would take one lab day away 
from 600 students. “Every year 
we charge more for tuition but 
we're cutting down on their 
academic experience,”’ he said at 
the meeting. 
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Forestry Professor Frank 
Armstrong said that the schedule 
was a disaster for the Forestry 
Summer Placement Employment 
Program in the west ‘‘where we 
compete with schools who.can 
keep their students on the job 
right through the middle of 
September.” Responding to a 
question, he added that 10-12 
students would be affected by 
the summer employment pro- 
grams, 

Overfield commented that 
there isn’t any reason why 
departments or programs with 
special cases cannot make provi- 
sions for students involved in 
this type of summer employ- 
ment, and that a pre-Labor Day 
start was becoming more com- 
mon among other universities. 

Classics professor Philip 
Ambrose said he thought the 
proposed calendar was ‘“‘a very 
well thought out plan with a 
positive response” to the main 
complaint raised by students. He 
voted against the proposal, how- 
ever, although he said the Senate 
should support it. Ambrose said 
he always votes ‘‘No” when 
someone changes the calendar. ® 


FRCL ay 


Sanders Seeks 
Reelection 


Burlington Mayor Bernard 
Sanders will announce his inten- 
tion to seek reelection at a 
public gathering at City Hall this 
Friday, Dec. 3. Folksinger Jon 
Gailmor will be performing and 
refreshments will be served. The 
public is invited. 
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focusing on delays and deferrals 
of certain equipment purchases, 
renovations and program 
improvements. Coor also men- 
tioned that the University is 


considering a_ selective hiring 
freeze. The UVM _ president 
added that a surcharge on 


second semester in-state tuition 
was not being considered, 

The list of areas which the 
University cannot cut is a large 
portion of the school’s $60 
million base budget. Seventy-five 
percent of the University’s 
expenditures are on salaries and 
Coor said this money could not 
be touched. Of the remaining 
$15 million in the budget almost 
half has been spent in the first 
five months of the University 
fiscal year. Much of the remain- 
ing money is budgeted for 
unavoidable overhead costs such 
as telephone service and energy 
costs. 

“A lot of the budget abso- 
lutely can’t be cut so we are 
working against a very small 
amount of money,” said Coor. 

Besides mentioning that the 
University would be looking to 
defer certain planned expendi- 
tures Coor said that parts of the 
operating budget had not been 
committed to anything. He did 
not specify how much money 
wasn’t committed. 

Several members of the 
faculty close to the University 
budget process said that there 
were one-time, unanticipated 


revenues which could be used by 
the University to absorb some of 
the $00,000 cutback, These 
revenues generated in some cases 
by abnormally high interest rates 
on short-term University invest- 
ments are not included in the 
University’s base budget and 
should be available, the faculty 
members say. 

Last spring the state of 
Vermont agreed to subsidize 
in-state tuition by $19.7 million, 
a 10 percent rise over state 
support in the previous year. 
Snelling had recommended an 8 
percent rise and the rescission 
will bring the actual increase 
down to 7.5 percent. One 
student in close contact with 
the administration said the 
rescission might have a negative 
impact on future budget 
requests by the University, “‘The 
legislature is going to look 
more conservatively at _ this 
year’s request. They may say, 
‘we can’t give more than Snelling 
wants because he might take the 
money back by Executive Order 
half way through the year’,” The 
University announced in Octo- 
ber that it is seeking a 10 per- 
cent increase in the state’s 
support in FY 84. 

This is the third straight 
year that the state’ has 
announced a rescission in the 
University budget. Last year the 
cut was $150,000 and the year 
before that the state took back 
$450,000. Asked if the Univer- 


sity expected a rescission next 
year, Coor said that he didn’t 


and that this had just been 
an exception caused by the 
economy. He added, “assuming 
the economy rebounds _ this 
shouldn’t have any effect on 
next year’s appropriation 


request.” 


Cont'd. from page 7 
they recognized that attempts to 


change many of these factors 
would be unrealistic. The two 
committees offered separate 


| recommendations on how to 
‘control the problem of alcohol 
at UVM. 

The S.A. Committee 
recommended an ‘“‘across the 
board reevaluation of the exist- 
ing policy enforcement mechan- 
isms” in the community, the 
university and the residential life 
system. “The root of the prob- 
lem in the community lies 
within the inadequacies found in 
the present legal enforcement 
system,” the report stated, ‘“‘The 
courts must be encouraged to 
impose tough sanctions on those 
who endanger’ others... to 
decrease the number of viola- 
tions and _ encourage _ stricter 
patrols by community enforce- 
ment agencies.” 

Policy enforcement in the 
University area is difficult the 
report said. ‘Because of the 
large area of the University and 


the isolated incidence of viola- 
tions,” the report continued, 
“enforcement is not a cut-and- 
dry task, The administration, 
faculty and staff must make 
efforts to adhere to and enforce 
the existing policies on a con- 
tinual basis.” 

The report recommended 
that policy enforcement in the 
residence halls should be directly 
addressed. ‘““The present method 
of sanctions themselves are, for 
the most part, useless. The 
frequent practice of using viola- 
tors as educators is ironic and 
largely ineffective as an educa- 
tional method. The residential 
halls need alcohol education by 
knowledgeable and sincere in- 
dividuals as well as strict and 
consistent enforcement of poli- 
cies and well-defined and well- 
known sanctions.” The S.A. 
committee suggested “setting 
penalties for serious policy viola- 
tion, uniform policy treatment 
on all areas of campus, a more 
thorough examination of alcohol 
regulation forms by residential 
hall staff members and a removal 
from halls of ‘intoxication 
inducers’ which make intoxica- 
tion a status symbol (i.e. Boot 
Lists) 


The Greek Committee 
suggested a different approach 
that does not necessitate policy 
enforcement. It recommended 
two basic approaches: ‘“‘pro- 
grams to educate students about 
alcohol and its abuse, and others 


that will create an alternative 
social focus on campus.”’ Some 
of the recommendations 
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included a seminar org 
through their committeg 
Panhellenic Council and 
Interfraternity Councij as 
effective method for infor ing 
the “greeks,” peer adminj 
tion of  breathalizer tests 
parties with no value judgmge , 
attached, Panhellenic and Inter. 
fraternity Council assist groy 
to find an alternative focus to 
drinking at parties, an €XPansion 
of the campus Pub Program as 
an alternative to downtown bars, 
and a formation of an e 
service for those too drunk to 
drive. 

Because recent nationwide 
studies have indicated that 70-95 
percent of all students use 
alcohol to some degree, the 
committees recognized that this 
problem is not restricted to 
UVM. A study conducted by 
Miser in 1980 found that 238 
percent of UVM students drank 
at least twice a week, and ovep 
half of the student body drank 
at least once a week. Unlike 
other _ universities, however, 
UVM offers. no campus-wide 
alcohol education program. 

The need to create a com- 
prehensive, all-encompassing 
Alcohol Education Program was 
recognized by both committees, 


In addition, the S.A. Com- 
mittee also suggested the 
development. of a mandatory 
one-month “Orientation to 
UVM Course” for incoming 
freshmen, which, it is hoped, 
will produce a more ‘well- 
rounded individual, one who wil] 
be able to cope more effectively 
with the rigors of college life. 

The UVM _ Special Task’ 
Force on Alcohol received these 
reports on Monday, and is 
currently reviewing these recom- 
mendations, along with other 
information gathered during its 
deliberation. This committee 
will combine both reports as a 
single student report, and con- 
sider the various recommenda- 
tions, their feasibility, practical- 
ity and workability. 

Miser commented that the 
“reports are of good quality, 
probably the most thorough 
student committee report I’ve 
seen.in a long time. Dave Spec- 
tor and Claire Finger did a 
magnificent job,’ he said. S.A. 
President Dave Spector engineer- 
ed the S.A. committee while 
S.A. Senator Claire Finger 
engineered the Greek one. 

“The thrust of both 
reports,” he continued, “‘is to 
emphasize a route to change the 


individual behavior rather than 


outlaw alcohol. In trying to 
look at the ways to make 
students aware of alcohol, 


they’ve provided a thoughtful, 
though not detailed, framework 
for discussion. In looking at the 
recommendation, none were 
inappropriate or  impossible- 
sounding,” 

One of the recommenda- 
tions of last year’s Task Force 
was to hire a full Alcohol 
Education Program Coordinator 
said Miser. ‘“‘We’ve now gotten 
the funds to do that, and we're 
currently looking at several 
candidates,” he continued, “The 
task of this person will be to 
help implement the recommen- 
dations of the task force. We 
hope to establish a resource 
center with various publications 
and films. We’re seeking funds 
from outside sources, and this 
person can help with that.” 

There have been claims that 
UVM's academic quality is not 
as challenging as it could be, 
therefore causing more social 


functions, free time, and 4 
subsequent increase of alcohol 
consumption, but they have 
gone unfounded, Sources have 
mentioned, however, that 4 


study On this assertion is under- 
way. e 
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(CPS) — The Reagan admin- 
istration has taken the unusual 
step of “defunding” an aggres- 
sive college sports reform group, 
even though the group’s grant 
still had two years to run, 
College Press Service has learned. 

The Dept. of Education, 
which oversaw the — grant, 
accused the group of “concen- 
trating too. much on advocacy 
jssues” in its efforts to reform 
college sports and _ protect 
college athletes’ rights, 

Friends of -the group attri- 
pute the “defunding,” which 
occurred after only nine months 
of the three-year, $250,000 
grant’s duration, to “political 
pressure from the NCAA 
(National Collegiate Athletic 
Association) and elected offi- 
cials,” to bureaucratic fear of 
pressure from a powerful conser- 
yative publication, and to step- 
ping on the toes of an NCAA 
officer. 


_ Whatever the reasons, the 
fiscal stripping of the group is 
especially significani because it 
leaves the reform movement - 
which seeks to insure that 
college athletes actually get 
college educations — largely in 
the hands of the college sports 
establishment itself, and does so 
just as the movement itself is 
due to reach a peak of influence. 

The grant was originally 
awarded to a New York-based 
group called Sports for the 
People, which used it to fund 
the Center for Athletes’ Rights 
and Education (CARE). 

CARE distributes pamphlets 
advising athletes what to ask 
college recruiters, informs ath- 
letes about their medical and 
educational rights, counsels 
them, and runs programs show- 
ing poor kids how to use sports 
to get an education instead of 
using college as a chance to try 
out for the pros. 

In the process, CARE also 
talked about “organizing” ath- 
letes, lobbied at the most recent 
NCAA convention to set aside 
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Manchell Appointed to 


Associate Dean Frank Man- 
chel of the University of Ver- 
mont College of Arts and 
Sciences has been appointed to 
the George Foster Peabody 
Advisory Board following 
approval of the University of 
Georgia Board of Regents. Man- 

_ Chel was appointed for one year 
to complete the term of Arlene 


The George Foster Peabody 
Awards recognize the most dis- 
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Francis, who resigned from the 
—=~+5BO; d 4 


some TV money to help injured 
athletes, and helped a Florida 


State athlete who didn’t want to 
play injured transfer to another 
college. 

“Our advocacy was too hot 
for them,” asserts Marcelino 
Estrada, head of Sports for the 
People. 

“They were concentrating 
too much on advocacy issues,” 
agrees Leslie Hornig, who man- 
ages some grants for the Dept. of 
Education’s Funds for. the 
Improvement of Post-secondary 
Education (FIPSE) program. 

_ “J guess the difference 
between being mostly (an advo- 
cate) and giving help is how 
you’re framing the issue,’ Hor- 
nig explains. CARE was “fram- 
ing the issues, giving the students 


rights and relieving them of 
responsibility.” 
As an example of how 


CARE overstepped its bounds, 
she . said the group wanted 
athletes to have the right to a 
second medical opinion when 
injured. But leaving the decision 
to play up to the student 
relieved the student of responsi- 
bility toward the team and the 
school paying for the scholar- 
ship, Hornig explains. 

“It was more their style” of 
advocacy than the actual causes 
they advocated that led to the 
defunding, says Jeff Noah, an 
aide to Rep. Robert Garcia 
(D-NY), whose office got 
involved in the controversy. 

But CARE Executive Direc- 
tor Allen Sack, a college sports 
sociologist, claims FIPSE cut off 
his group because of “political 
pressure.” 

He says FIPSE head Sven 
Gronnings told him “we were 
defunded not because of per- 
formance, but (because) the 
politics were pretty tough.” 

Sack points out FIPSE has 
several programs on a “hit list” 
published last spring by Conser- 
vative Digest, a right-wing perio- 
dical influential within the Rea- 
gan administration. 
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tinguished and meritorious pub- 
lic service rendered each year by 
radio and television. They are 
administered by the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism and 
Mass Communication at the 
University of Georgia, and the 
national advisory board, Georgia 
journalism professor Worth 
McDougald is the current direc- 
tor. 

Manchel is the coordinator 
of the communications program 
at UVM and a recognized 
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3 ollege Sports Group Defunded 
‘By Reagan Administration 


While CARE itself wasn’t on 
the hit list, ‘‘it was too much of 
a risk for FIPSE to defend us” 
while trying to save the other 
programs, Sack says. 

“That is not a fair state- 
ment,’ Gronnings replies. ‘‘We 
were not very happy with the 
way they were doing things. It 
was not a tidy show. They 
didn’t measure up. It could have 
been run better.” 

Gronnings did see Conserva- 
tive Digest’s hit list, which was 
published in April. Of the six 
FIPSE programs on the list, five 
were up for grant renewals 
this year. Two of those were 
dropped. 

But CARE did run afoul of 
the NCAA, which is heading its 
own effort to reform sports 
academic eligibility rules, on 
several Occasions. 

NCAA legislative director 
Stephen Morgan criticizes Sack 
for attending last June’s NCAA 
convention without being well- 
versed in NCAA rules, 

He also pointed out that 
“one of the things (CARE) did 
was schedule a meeting at the 
University of Connecticut to 
organize the athletes.’’ UConn’s 
athletic director is John Toner, 
who doubles as the NCAA’s 
secretary-treasurer. 

Toner, according to Sack, 
called CARE to say “‘he felt we 
were deviating from the mission 
of our proposal.” 

Toner could not be reached 
for comment. 

In August, Rep. Lawrence 
DiNardis — Toner’s congressman 
— Sack, Estrada, Gronnings, Gar- 
cia and several other politicians 
met to discuss the grant. At the 
meeting, FIPSE’s Gronnings said 
he’d give CARE $20,000 to con- 
tinue a project in a Detroit 
ghetto, but Sack turned it down 
because it would be “hypocri- 
tical’ to accept it. 

Sack and Estrada are both 
confident CARE will find funds 
elsewhere. Looking back on his 
nine-month grant, Sack ‘would 
rather FIPSE never would have 
funded us.” 2 
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authority on the motion picture, 
He is the author of 13 books, 
including Movies and How They 
Are Made. He joined the UVM 
faculty in 1967 after work at the 
University of Bridgeport, South- 
ern Connecticut State College 
and New Rochelle High School. 
Manchel appears several 
times each week on “The Critic’s i 
Corner,” a review of cinema and 
the performing arts on the 
Burlington-based television sta- 
tion, WVNY-TV, Channel 22, @ . 
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OUTLET 


‘The smart buyers’ 
cheese store’’ 
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Dozen: $8.29 4% oz., Portion 
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Stock your freezer with this quick, easy meal. Perfect for 
holiday entertaining. Flavors available will vary each day 
(Broccoli, Cheese, Spinach or Mushroom). 


German Swiss Cheese .......... *2.69/ib. 


Stoned Wheat Thin Crackers (10 oz. Box)... 99 
Case of 12: $10.68 
Arrives Wednesday Afternoon 


French Brie (60% —a richer Brie). ..... *2.99/Ib. 
Reg. $5.99/Ib. 


398 Pine Street, Burlington, Vermont 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5:30 . 863-3968 Sat, 9:30-5 
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Soviet intervention, fought 
within the boundaries of these 
two countries. 

Getting back to the ques- 
tion of the Soviet menace, there 
is presently evidence that the 
Soviet Union does pose a threat 
to our national security. We 
must remain calm and rational 
when we observe this threat and 
let “history be our best 
teacher.” History teaches us 
about the Soviet threat: * “It 
also teaches us that Panic over 
this threat, as we did in the 
McCarthy era, will not solve the 
world’s problem of a nuclear 
war, 

Mr. Weinstein, I am patrio- 
tic but not jingoistic. | am rea- 
listic and not “blind.” | think 
the time has come for all of us 
to face the present reality, that 
because of this eminent threat, 
a one-sided nuclear freeze will 
not “make this planet a better 
place for all of us to live” but 
will make it a more dangerous 
place to live, 

Doug Robinson 


Military Defended 


To the Editor: 

Reference Kirk Etherton’s 
profile of Jim Bergeron (‘‘Con- 
scientious Objector Renounces 


October 82 Cynic, Bergeron 
sounds as if he expects the Army 
to apologize for his own mistake 
of enlisting. The Army has one 
mission, to prepare to win a war 
should it become necessary. 
Coddling soldiers who reverse 
their personal convictions in 
mid-stream is not conducive to 
accomplishing that mission. 

If Bergeron “sees his case as 
a conflict of rights” he should be 
reminded that the military is not 
and cannot be a democratic 
organization, If it were I suspect 
the civilian sector (which ulti- 
mately controls the military ) 
would question the Army’s 
ability to defend our society. As 
for the Thirteenth Amendment 
and involuntary servitude, Ber- 
geron took an oath and signed a 
contract of enlistment, neither 
of. which contained any pro- 
vision for him to decide later 
that he was a conscientious 
objector. 

Even the most liberal obser- 
ver, if he is the least bit con- 
cerned with the perpetuation of 
his free way of life, must admit 
that an Army, which: condoned 
behavior such as_ Bergeron’s, 
would be a weak Army indeed. 
Robert C. McMullin 
UVM ’80 
ILT, U.S. Army 
Bamberg, Germany 
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__Christmas sale 
20%-50% off store wide 


Mon.-Fri. 9:30-9:00 
sat. 9:30-6:00 
sun, 12:00 
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THE FLEMING'S 
ANNUAL CRAFT 
SHOW & SALE 


Choose a fascinating gift 
from among the Pottery, 
Glasswork, Jewelry, Hand- 
made Yarns, Soft Sculp- 
ture, Quilting, Metal 
Work,’ Herb Wreaths, 
Christmas Ornaments & 
Natural Decorations by 
local craftspeople includ- 
ing Pamela Arrand, Jane 
Koplewitz, Peter Bramhall, 
and Kate Pond, along with 
T-shirts by Lance Rich- 
bourg. 


NOVEMBER 27— 
DECEMBER 24 
TUES.-FRI., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
SAT. & SUN., 1-5 p.m. 


While at the Fleming, 
visit the 


Museum Gift Shop 


Robert Hull 
Fleming Museum 
Burlington, Vermont 


Ice Cream 
Dessert Shop 


Curruier Cookies 
Ice Cream Cakes 


University Mall, 
Dorset Street, 658-3278 
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By Stephen Chant 
Jn their commentary “CIA and UVM 
gre Incompatible,” Mathias Dubilier and 
parbara Prine demand an answer to the 
question, “Why is the CIA allowed to 
recruit on campus in spite of its repressive 

and discriminatory practices?” 
] will attempt to provide them an 
answet grounded in reason, not emotion, 
gs well as pose a few questions of my 


own. 


While I disparage the CIA’s discrimi- 
nation in the hiring of homosexuals, | 
can, in light of current American societal 
piases, Understand the vulnerability with 
which many homosexuals must exist. We 
are talking blackmail here, and the fact is 
that any homosexual who keeps his or 
ner preference secret from anyone 
intentionally (be it parents, spouse or 
employer) is very exploitable. 

The same standard is generally 
applied to any potential blackmail 
situation, be it dope smoking, drinking 
too much, even something. as seemingly 
irivial as too many traffic violations. 

I wouid disagree with the insinuation 
that U.S. Title VII prohibits discrimina- 
tion on the basis of sexual preference. 
You, yourselves, state that the word 
“sex” has only “on occasion’? been 


interpreted to include sexual preference. I 
have not seen the law so interpreted 
universally. 

I feel that there is little that can be 
justly criticized about this policy until 
American society and law catch up with 
you and me in this matter. 

I will grant that the CIA has partici- 
pated in most, if not all, of the activities 
with which they are charged. I do, 
however, feel compelled to disagree with 
many of your specific facts, your under- 
standing of them and the conclusions you 
reach, 

The commentary states that the 
“CIA routinely involves itself in...’ and 
lists the charges. The immorality of these 
acts is incontrovertible. But, what is 
routine? The word “routine” implies a 
chronological concept of regularity as 
well as a mindset of “in a routine man- 
Net 


I would allege that if the CIA did, in 
fact, “routinely” commit mass murder, 
destabilization and assassination, the list 
of such atrocities would be much more 
lengthy. One need only read the accounts 
of agency critics like Snepp or Agee to 
realize that these events are far and away 
the exception, not the rule. 


Time and time again we hear that the 
agency is an immoral organization. No 
organization is, in and of itself, moral or 
immoral, The only morality that can be 
ascribed to a collective group of people is 
the morality of its individual members 
and leaders. The morality of the decisions 
that they make, individually or in con- 
cert, can not belong to anyone but 
themselves, 


In examining the primary purpose of 
the CIA, we find that the bulk of its 
employees are not blood-stained crusa- 
ders for democracy. They are, by and 
large, work-a-day men and women of 


higher than average intellect who believe ° 


that the Agency’s main job, the supply of 
current political, military, economic, 
psychological, agricultural and technical 
information to American leaders, can 
make the world a better place for all. 

The CIA is not an autonomous 
entity. It is a division of the elected 
executive branch of the government. In 
addition to its intelligence collection 
programs, its charter (hammered out by 
the Congress in the National Security Act 
of 1947) requires the CIA to “perform 
such other functions as directed by the 
National Security Council.” Viewed like 
that, the CIA is seen as merely a tool in 


the hands of the sitting president. Ergo, it 
is the president’s morality, and that of 
the electorate, that is the issue. 

But, alas, the time comes to answer 
the question, and it is here that Mr. 
Dubilier and Ms, Prine made their funda- 
mental error. They had all the informa- 
tion they needed, but it got jumbled up 
in rhetoric, and the wrong answer came 
to the fore. 

The answer to their question is this. 
If UVM’s goal is, as they stated, ‘to 
educate and mold creative, intelligent and 
humane citizens,’ then dammit, aren’t 
these the people we need working for the 
CIA? 

If an organization is only as good as 
the people who make it up, then don’t 
you want this particularly sensitive 
branch of our government staffed by 
people who “respect the highest in 
human values?” 


If the Central Intelligence Agency 
wants to come to the University of 
Vermont looking for employees, I wel- 
come them. They will find here, on 
the whole, a collection of talented, 
intelligent, caring people, some of whom 
might be able to accomplish some good 


‘for the world within “the company.” @ 


Do Little Sisters Make Frat Boys Impotent? 


By Laura Pratt 


They come under a wide diversity of names, such 
as the Daughters of Pythia, Rhomates, Little Sisters 
of the Lion, or the Stardusters, and each adheres to 
its own constitution: but to most they are known 
simply as the “Little Sisters.” 

Little Sister programs are nonprofit organizations 
that are found on campuses nationwide, and which 
have been established in five of the fourteen fraterni- 
ties at UVM. These include Phi Mu Delta, Kappa 
Sigma, Alpha Gamma Rho, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, and 
Acacia, which just began its first Little Sister program 
this fall. 

Little Sisters must first undergo a pledge period 
before a formal initiation. The ceremony often 
involves receiving pins and certificates. 

The oldest Little Sister program on UVM’s 
campus is Sigma Alpha Epsilon’s which, according to 
coordinator Alex Novielli, is ‘‘at least five years old.” 
According to Novielli, the sisters are required to draw 
the fraternity’s crest, are invited to sorority teas and 
parties which are held at the house, and have even 
participated in such events as the Walk-A-Thon in 
past years with the brothers. 

To some people, Little Sister programs are a 
controversial subject. A large number of sororities 


across the country object to the entire program. - 


We have just about 
every kind of 


tire or wheel 


you could need. 


This is partially because they feel that when they go 
to a party or tea with a fraternity, they shouldn’t 
have to compete with the Little Sisters. In most cases, 
this is due to the fact that there is a much higher 
percentage of sorority members than there are 
fraternity brothers at these functions. 

There are also other reasons why some people 
object to Little Sisters. These range from the idea 
that girls in these programs aré reduced to the posi- 
tion of slave to the suggestion that it is making 
fraternity men impotent and unaggressive with 
dating, and respect to ‘seeking out other campus 
women with whom to associate.” 

In all reality, these objections are ludicrous. 
College women are smart enough to know when they 
are being taken as slaves, or are simply being “‘used,”’ 
and would never belong to any organization which 
would treat them as such, Little Sisters, contrary to 
rumor, do not clean the fraternity house or cater to 
its brothers, 

People often wonder why fraternities form Little 
Sister organizations. Dave Couillard, director of 
Kappa Sig’s: program, offered that his program 
was started because “‘we wanted a group of girls as 
friends to help socially enhance our fraternity,” 

Most Little Sister organizations, with the excep- 
tion of Acacia’s program, are not allowed to attend 
brothers’ meetings. 
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for ladies, 
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Little Sisters are invited to many, or in some 
cases all, of their fraternity’s social functions and help 
to promote the fraternity’s name on campus. They 
elect their own officers, run their own meetings, 
organize their own fund-raisers, and in most cases, 
choose a big brother from one of the house members. 

The majority of Little Sisters are non-Greeks and 
members of UVM. At Acacia, however; the newly 
formed Daughters of Pythia also consist of girls from 
Trinity and Champlain colleges. 

Acacia’s sisters were recently formed under the 
direction of Bill Ryder, who has brought together a 
diverse group of people who have organized them- 
selves quickly and are currently setting up their first 
fund-raiser, 

Little Sister programs are beneficial to those who 


choose to get involved. It is a social group which 
doesn’t involve a lot of time commitment, yet offers 
the chance to belong to a united group, like sorori- 
ties. 

Such events as afternoon volley ball parties, 
after-hours parties, and even watching movies toge- 
ther with the brothers have brought together terrific 
groups of girls which promise to bring many good 
times and long lasting friendships to all of its mem- 
bers, thus making their college years all the more 
bearable, : e 
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Purpose 


Student Association. 


timely assessment of student 
opinion on a variety of topics. 
The poll utilizes Gallup-type 
polling techniques to collect 
responses to questions recei- 
-ed and developed by the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee 


each of the last three years. 
varied in success and format 


The Albatross, a computer- 
ized survey which was cum- 
bersome and available in only 
three or four areas of campus. 
The 1980-1981 academic year 
saw the production of an ob- 
jective, newspaper form, eva- 
luation which was distributed 
to all students at the Univer- 
sity. Finally, last year S.A. 
published Pick Your Prof, a 


which we will model our book 
this year. 
These past evaluations have 
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Lobbying For Lower Tuition 


Lower tuition rates for in- 
state students. This is the 
reason why the Student Asso- 
‘ciation has seen the over- 
‘whelming need to lobby the 
‘State of Vermont for our an- 
nual appropriation. Since the 
S.A. exists to serve the stu- 
dents, each year the lobby 
effort has been a large project 
undertaken by the S.A. 

The idea behind the lobby is 
not a new one. Each year there 
is a specific level of funding 
we need to receive from the 
state in order to maintain the 
current high standards we 
have for the University. If the 
State Legislature does not pro- 
vide the requested level of 
funding, then the short fall is 
made up by in-state tuition 
rates, even higher than those 
which were planned. 

In the past, the State lobby 
has been organized by the S.A. 
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The Vermont Student Opi- 
nion Poll is the telephone poll- 
ing project of the Public Af.- 
fairs Committee of the UVM 


VSOP 
has originated in response to 
the need for accurate and 


Professor Evaluations 


The Student Association has 
published a form of course 
and professor evaluation for 


These past evaluations have 


with each attempt. First was 


Isubjective evaluation after’ 
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The Vermont Student Opinion Poll (VSOP) 


VSOP is funded and man- 
ned by UVM Student Associa- 
tion. The project is directed 
and advised by the Graduate 
Assistant to the Dean of Stu- 
dents. 

Methodology 

The methodology employed 
by the committee in adminis- 
tering VSOP is basic in 
nature. Sample are drawn 
through systematic sampling 
technique from the student 
directory. The topic or issue to 
be utilized is reviewed by the 


seen some problems, most of 
which we hope to address and 
solve with this year’s effort. 
The two early forms proved 
hard to read and for the most 
part were not used by stu- 
dents. Last year’s book was a 
step in the right direction in 
relation to usefulness, but suf- 
fered due to low response 
rates. It was, remember, the 
first attempt at this type of op- 
tional survey. 

As stated above, the Student 
Association, through its Stu- 
dent Action end Academic 
Affairs Committees, plans to 
produce an evaluation of the 
Pick Your Prof style. We have 
amended last year’s version to 
include both objective and 
subjective questions as well as 


President. Over the past sum- 
mer, David Spector, current 
S.A. President, saw the need 
to expand the scope of the 
lobby effort to increase its 
effectiveness. In order to 
accomplish this, the Commit- 
tee on Legislative Action, 
C.O.L.A., was formed to carry 
out this large project. 
C.O.L.A. is one of the six 
standing committees of the 
S.A. Senate. Chaired by Jay 
Humphrey, other members in- 
clude Susan Barnum, Jim Ken- 
dall, Cole Libby, Ann Rosen- 
thal, Amy Schlegel, and 
Sharon Winn. As soon as the 
committee was formed in mid- 
October, we began to compile 
the information of past lobby 
efforts and then set our goals 
and projects for this year. 
The basic theme and goal of 
C.O.L.A. is to improve and ex- 
pand the traditional lobby. 


committee, questions are 
developed and framed, and 
the process is reviewed with 
the survey requestor. The 
night for surveying is deter- 
mined by the committee and 
the survey is conducted. 
Responses are coded to optical 
scan sheets and those sheets 
are fed into the DEC 2060 
Academic Computer for tabu- 
lation and analysis. 

The results of surveys are 
shared with the survey re- 
questor, the Student Associa- 


a section for the professor’s 
objective in the course. As 
stated earlier, the largest prob- 
lem faced by last year’s eva- 
luation team was in the area of 
response rate so this is where 
much of our energy will be 
focused. 

Evaluation forms will be 
available on Monday, Decem- 
ber 6, from the Student 
Association. Evaluation forms 
will be mailed to all on- 
campus students, Greek 
houses, club presidents, and 
other organizations in a 
campus-wide distribution ef- 
fort. Forms may be returned 
at anytime before December 
17 through campus mail to 
S.A., at evaluation centers 
(which will be set up in Bil- 


This is the “grass roots” effort 
on behalf of Vermonters as 
well as out-of-staters to let the 
State legislators know of their 
sincere concern about the Uni- 
versity and its future, as well 
as sharing their views of the 
University with the legis- 
lators. 

The “grass roots” effort con- 
sists of many aspects. The first 
aspect was to implement a 
letter-writing campaign. A 


couple of years ago a letter’ 


went out to all in-state parents 
asking them to write their 
state legislators and voice 
their concerns about UVM'’s 
State appropriation. Secondly, 
roughly five years ago we 
gathered in-state students 
together one evening, explain- 
ed to them why UVM needed 
the full amount requested in 
our appropriation, and then 
asked them to write their 
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tion, and other groups or of- 
fices as deemed proper by the 
committee. 

On Monday, November 9, 
1982, the Vermont Student 
Opinion Poll conducted their 
initial survey to study the 
research methodology and 
feasibility of the system. In 
addition, an underlying goal 
was to ascertain the demogra- 
phic accuracy of the syste- 
matic sample drawn. Results 
from the survey were highly 


_ favorable and the system is in- 


lings, the Library: and in din- 
ing halls) or at complex main 
desks where boxes will be 
available. 

Course evaluations can be a 
useful tool for all students and 
have worked very well on 
many other college campuses. 
Evaluations fall prey to criti- 
cism on the UVM campus just 
as they do on all others. 
Charges range anywhere from 
condemnations of the method 
used, to the inability of stu- 
dents to effectively evaluate a 
professor’s performance. To 
these charges we would 
answer that we undertake to 
evaluate classes and _ pro- 
fessors’ performances only to 
benefit the student while they 
are at the University. Evalua- 


legislators. According to Dean 
of Students Keith Miser, the 
legislators felt this event was 
successful. 

The second aspect of the 
“grass roots” effort is to spon- 
sor receptions for the legis- 
lators. The first receptions, or 
Coffee Hours in this first case, 
will be held over the Christ- 
mas Break in Vermonters’ 
homes. The atmosphere will 
provide an informal setting 
for legislators and students to 
get together. The second 
reception will be a breakfast 
held for the Chittenden Coun- 
ty delegation to the State 
Legislature. Since they are 
from the county in which 
UVM is located, we see it as 
important to foster a good 
relationship with this special 
group of people. The third 
reception will be held in Mont- 
pelier at the Tavern Inn, 


weeks take a moment out of 
your hectic schedules to com- 


you have spent the last semes- 
ter with. e 
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tact and “ready to go.” Ques. 
tions that are relevant to a 


the S.A., upstairs in Billings, 
All questions will be reviewed 
and the most relevant and ap- 
propriate ones will be selected 
and asked in an upcoming 
poll. It is our hope to conduct 
as many polls as time and cost 
considerations permit. e 


tions can and will be used to 
different degrees by different 
students. We are not pretend- 
ing to dictate which professors} 
are the best and which are the 
worst, but simply to compile 
the data given to us by the stu- 
dents we serve and present it} 
in an organized form. ; 

Evaluations will work but 
only with the help of students. 
Responses must be great in 
order to produce an effective 
and worthwhile evaluation. So 
sometime in the next two 


ment on those professors that 


directly across the street fro 
the State House. The philo 
sophy behind this is that if the 
legislators will not come to us, 
then we will go to them! 

The last element of our 
“grass roots” lobbying will be 
the implementation of a phon- 
athon for in-state students. 
This will be a time for stu- 
dents to call their legislators 
and make one last plea for our 
appropriation. 

This summarizes the goals 
of the lobby as well as the pro- 
grams we will be sponsoring 
in order to meet our goals. We 
believe we can be successful 
with our efforts; however, we 
need your support. Without 
you we will be ineffective. So 
please call or write the S.A. 
(our phone number is 656-2053} 
and we are located on the bal- 
cony of Billings) if you can 
help. - 
—n 
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By Andy Cook 
5 In the minds of the hearty contin-. 
gent of basketball patrons at the Patrick 
Gym Monday night, the final two seconds 
_ of the UVM-Holy Cross matchup will live 
on in infamy. Darren Maloney’s bomb 
into the hoop (‘“‘a three-point field goal in 
the NBA” Crusaders coach George 
Blaney), which gave Hojy Cross a 64-62, 
thank-god-this-one’s-over victory, will lin- 
ger in the memories of many these next 
few days. 
What Coach Bill Whitmore of UVM 
» hopes is that the patrons. will also 
remember the efforts of his team in the 
first 39:58, when the Cats put on quite a 
Show. Indeed, if the basketball buffs of 
Burlington and vicinity can just think 
about all the good things that happened 
in UVM’s first ECAC North Atlantic 
Match of the year, then perhaps the 
defeat that left the Vermont five 1-1 on 
the season won’t be too hard to accept. 
Before you check into the intensive care, 
unit with chest pains remember that 
tte played well — “executed our 
pian to a “T,” according to Whitmore — 
4nd also remember that the season is 
young and if the Cats continue to play 
the way they did, there will be plenty of 
ies to cheer about. So relax, take it’ 
‘fasy, count to ten if you have to, and 
n't stop thinking about tomorrow.” 
_\Saturday, to be exact,when the Ver- 
onters will entertain Robert Morris at 
3:00), 
Be “They came pretty close against a 
Bod team,” said Champ Godbolt, the 
junior guard who gave UVM ulcers with. 
‘Als long Tange jumpers and other tech- 
‘Niques adding up to 22 points. “They can 
Ok at this as something which pre- 
®d themselves for. other games... 
mally, I think they’re’ going to go a 
bd oad 


@ 


some of the optimists in the 


‘ Crusader Larry Westbrook is helpless to stop this dunk by UVM's Howard Hudson (11). 
__ Westbrook, however, got the last laugh. It was his 


al at the final buzzer, giving Holy Cross a 64-62 victory. 


Mark Benton 


inbounds pass that led to Darren Maloney’s field 


which was going to have to go a long way 
in order to overcome the UVM five. UVM 
built up a 36-32 halftime lead, thanks to 
a number of factors. First the team made 
just five turnovers compared to the Cru- 
saders’ ten (this coming after Vermont 
had committed 25 turnovers in the 
seasOn-commencing win over Plattsburgh 
State two days earlier), Secondly, UVM 
didn’t get into foul trouble, and thirdly, 
the Vermonters were able to stop the 
opposition from consistently employing 
its dreadfully feared fast break. Making 
ten of eleven free throws obviously 
helped the cause too. 

How long could it last? Many of the 
scribes On journalist row didn’t think very 
long, but when Bill Brown tipped in a 
Tim Woodlee pass to start the second 
half the Cats had a six-point lead, and 
soon it became evident that the first half 
was no fluke. Freshman _ sensation 
Howard Hudson; whose quick play, 
eleven points, five assists, and six steals 
left many in awe, executed a perfect 
lay-up in the early going to give the Cats 
their largest lead of the night, 42-34. 
But while the Cats were providing a thrill 
a minute, Godbolt kept nailing those 
outside shots and kept the Crusaders in 
shouting distance, You could look at 
Maloney and cite him for his game- 
winning shot, but you could also look at 
the scorer’s sheet and without a doubt 
award Godbolt the game MVP if such 
an award was given, 

“It was a super game for us,” said 
Whitmore. “The defense was super, and 
the only way they were beating us was on 
the outside shots. Howard played the way 
we thought he could play, Peter Cole was 
excellent off the boards” (and honorable 
mention should go to a host of others, 
including Brown who led UVM with 16 
points), “We had the score where we 
wanted it, We feel we can win games in 

cont'd on page 17 


Digging Out From Under 


After seven straight losses, the Hockey Cats 


survey the damage and try to explain how it happened 


By Alex Nemerov 
The UVM Hockey team had a lot to 


think about on their flight home from ° 


central Minnesota last weekend. The 
number-one-ranked team in the nation, 
Minnesota-Duluth, had just beaten them 
On successive nights, tacking two more 
games on the end of what has become a 
genuine losing streak. 

It has now been more than three 
weeks since UVM won its only game, a 
3-2 decision over Division II Norwich. 
Seven defeats, four in ECAC games, have 
followed. Three of them, to Plattsburgh 
State, St. Lawrence, and Northeastern, 
were lost in overtime. Two of them, to 
Providence and Clarkson, were lost in the 
third period. And the other two were lost 
to Duluth. The Minnesota powerhouse is 


already 13-2-1 this season, and, according ] : 
-to the polls, the nation’s best. But, } 4 


regardless of opponent and score, a loss is 


| still a loss, and UVM is rapidly approach- 
| ing double figures, 


>’ 


“It’s hard to explain,” said winger 


| Matt Winnicki, whose three goals and one }f 


assist paced UVM in Minnesota. “It’s not 
that everybody’s not trying, It’s a lack of 


offensive output, We’re not finishing off 


our plays.” 
“We’re 
chances,” 


not capitalizing on our 
said team captain Kirk McCas- 


Goalie Mike Mundorf hasn't been to blame. 
kill, “Our schedule has something to do 
with it too. But we’re not discouraged. 
The way we’re thinking now is that a lot 
of teams are going to lose to the four 
(ECAC) teams (Providence, Clarkson, St. 
Lawrence, and Northeastern) that we lost 
to. It’s just that they won’t lose four in a 
row like we did.” 

McCaskill himself did not play much 
against Duluth. He suffered a groin pull in 
practice the Tuesday before the team left 
for Minnesota, and aggravated the injury 
during the first period Friday night. He 
sat out Saturday. night’s game and his 
status for the team’s next two games, 
against Colgate and Brown, is question- 
able. 
— 


John Decker 


John Decker : 


“Hopefully, Saturday (against Col- 


positive and negative ingredients that 
have made up the Cats’ season so far. 
There were two strong performances 
by Mike Mundorf, whose status as num- 
ber one goaltender no one has ques- 
tioned, nor should question, during the 
losing streak, There was the early lead, 
provided by Winnicki’s power play goal, 
in game two, There were a few lengthy 
stretches in which UVM outplayed the 
Bulldogs, But there were also lapses, and 
bad luck, and the sheer skill of the 
opponent, and Duluth won 5-3 Friday 
and 7-4 Saturday, 

“Overall, we didn’t play that badly,” 


said Mundorf, who faced ‘33 shots in the © 


first game and 41 in the second. “But 
they (Duluth) are worthy of their rank- 


> 


ing. 


The puck just hasn't been going in. Chris Gee 


The pattern of both games was the 
‘same. Each night the Bulldogs dominated 
the first period, taking leads from which 
UVM could not recover. “The first night 
we may have been intimidated,” said 
Mundorf. “The second night I don’t 
know what it was.” 


ed a goal to Mike Kressing 25 seconds 
after the opening face-off, and by early in 
the second period the Bulldogs had built 
a comfortable 3-0 lead. It was only then, 
' too late, that UVM began to play well. 

“We outplayed them after they got 
those three early goals,” said Jim Varza- 
kis, who chipped in with a pair of assists 
over the weekend. “There was a 12- 
minute stretch in the second period when 
we held them to only one shot. We were 
outplaying them, and everyone there 
knew it.” 

But the team’s lack of scoring punch, 
magnified by the McCaskill-less offense, 
hurt them, as it has all season. The result 
was another close, frustrating loss. 

“When we’re outplaying a team, we 
can’t seem to score,” said Varzakis. “We 
don’t finish off the plays. Then the other 
team comes down and does the same 


i 


In the space of 24 hours last week, St. Lawrence (left) and Northeastem (right) celebrated overtime 


victories at Gutterson. 
gate) I’ll be back. But you don’t want to 
take chances with this kind of injury,” he 
said, 

McCaskill’s absence was the last thing 
UVM needed in the two games over 
Thanksgiving break, Deprived of his 
leading scorer, coach Jim Cross moved 
Mike O’Connor into McCaskill’s slot. on 
the Trinity-Pawling line, whose other 
members are Winnicki and Kevin Foster, 
This makeshift arrangement produced 
nine points on the weekend, In addition 
to Winnicki’s totals, Foster contributed 


three assists and O’Connor two, 
The two games contained all the 


thing to us for a few minutes and they get 
a goal. That just kills us,”’ 

In the second game Winnicki put the 
Cats in front early, and then, with a 
chance to go two goals up, UVM suffered 
another of the bad breaks that have 
hounded them all season, 

“Mark Litton made a super play,” 
said coach Jim Cross. “He stole the puck 
and split the defense, The goalie was out 
of position, Mark was right there, 15 feet 
in front of the open net, and then the 
puck rolled off his stick. That would have 
been a big goal, ” 

cont'd on page 16 
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In the first game Mundorf surrender- 


Chris Gee’ 
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FILOMENA'S 


ON CAMPUS 
NOON- CLOSING 


RIVERIDE AVC 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


ODEN 11AM~14 PM. SUNDAY THRU THURSDAY 
OPEN TILL2DMERIDAT AND. SATURDAY 


CAL - 862-1017 


DELIVERY 5~11 WEE KDAY/-12 WEE KENOr 
_BEER AND WINE SERVED - TAKEOUT ANYTIME 
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Imprinted Sportswear, Athletic Wear, and Accessories 
28 PLAINS ROAD 
JERICHO, VERMONT 05465 
802-899-2991 
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limit 30 pieces. Expires December 15, 1982 
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The Intramural Ref... 


Tales of the Man .- 
in the Striped Shirt — 


By Gordon Jones 

Being short of funds is a 
situation that everyone wants to 
avoid. Spending the weekend 
studying or watching TV just 
isn’t my idea of a good time. 
Sometimes the need for cash can 
drive you to do things that you 
normally wouldn’t want to do 
under any circumstances. Some 
would resort to getting a job; I 
signed as an intramural referee. 

I had previous experience, I 
must have reffed hundreds of 
games in high school, and 
though I was watching the games 
from the bleachers, and without 
a whistle, I still never missed a 
call. 

I also played a year of 
intramural hoop myself, Both 
‘semesters my team went to the 
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want to win. 

Just what is the function of 
a ref? Cop? Babysitter? Some- 
one to blame for that easy 
lay-up you missed? Is the ref 
God in a striped shirt? No, 
the ref is there so that when you 
lose a close game, you don’t 
have to go home blaming your- 
self. The ref is the person who 


‘can’t get his ID back from the 


cage if the whistle, clock, or 
basketball gets lost. Should the 
ref be a visible force in the 
forefront of the game, or a 
passive observer in the back- 
ground? Call a tight game, and 
invariably someone will yell, 
“Just let us play the game, will 
ya?” The next game a struggle 
for a rebound will resemble a 
roller derby match rather than a 


“ Goon Luck OFFICIATING (OuR INTC4nURAL GAMES... 


Championships, and though the 
team did well in spite of my 
playing, rather than because of 
it, I had the chance to observe 
first hand what to look forward 
to as a referee. But I signed up 
anyway. 

Many people think that refs 
are just looking for a power trip. 
If they ever found out how 
much we are paid, they’d be sure 
of it. But nothing could be 
further from the truth. Just one 
night of having your eyesight, 
judgment, knowledge of the 
rules, impartialness and sanity 
questioned would be enough to 
shake even Al Haig’s ego. Too 
many of the players either 
forget, or won’t believe, that we 
really couldn’t care less who 
wins the game. It’s those who 
insist on running their mouths 
non-stop for the whole 45 
minutes who begin to put ideas 
in our heads about who we don’t 


basketball game, and from the 
pile of bloody bodies under the 
backboard a voice will implore, 
“Jesus, just call something, will 
you?” ‘OK, foul on you.” 
Let’s face it, often the refs 
make some pretty awful calls. 
But then again, many of the 
players out there would have a 
hard time making Trinity’s hoop 
club. On the intramural level, 
the games should be played with 
the same attitude of a serious 
pick-up game, except with lea- 
gue organization, In _ pick-up 
games, no one wants to hurt 
anyone else, and fouls are called 
as often by the fouler as the 
shooter. But too many players 
in the. intramural system think 
that the object of a referee on 
the court is to justify their 
attempts to get away with 
whatever they can, Handchecks 
turn into pushes and headhunt- 
ing elbows are thrown under the 


. them, 


Lorraine Halpin ; 


boards. 

Playing head-games on the 
refs keeps things interesting 
when the ball is dead. The 
simpler techniques include 
reaching for the ball on an 
out-of-bounds play when yoy 
know damn well that you were 
the last to touch it, or else trying 
to finagle free-throws out of. 
being fouled when you were 
passing the ball. Then there are 


the B. F. Skinner’s, who bitch 
about every call going against 
and they are sure to 
remark, “Nice call, ref,” after 
each call against the other team. 
This is called operant conditjon- 
ing, and though lab rats wil] 
change their behaviors to maxj- 
mize the positive reinforcement, 
refs shouldn’t let their behaviors 
be shaped this way. 


Refs hate close games. Near 
the end of a tie game, the player 
with the ball doesn’t want to do 
something stupid like traveling 
or shooting a bad shot, and by 
the same token the ref doesn’t 
want to make a wrong call that 
may affect the outcome of the 
game. The only blunder worse 
than a quick-whistle is no 
whistle at all on an obvious 
infraction. 

Yelling at the ref is part of 
the game. | understand that. No 
one wants to lose a game 
because of a stupid call, and 
when I was playing, I never 
let a bad call slide without 
letting the ref know what I 
thought of it. But very often the 
ref has made the right call. After 
all, he or she saw the play 
and made-an objective decision 
based on how it looked to them. 
In the heat of the game things 
start looking to players as they 
want them to look. It seems all 
the close calls go the wrong way, 
and the ones that go your way 
are the obvious ones. But often 
the ref makes a bad call, and 
knows it. Like when the ball 
goes out of bounds, and the ref, 
chasing it down with his back to 
the floor, yells out “Red Ball!” 
only to turn around and see 
everyone else already heading 
down to the Green end of the 
court. The best thing to do is let 
the players make the decisions. 
They are the closest to the 
action, and they know best what 
is really going on. When the ball 
goes out of bounds, I go get it, 
taking enough time for the 
teams to set up. I have an 
opinion about whose ball it is, 
except I don’t voice it unless 
there is any uncertainty. 

But when the game 1s Over, 
and everyone has landed back in 
the real world, it is not uncom- 
mon for a player to come up to 
the ref and say, “Sorry about 
losing it out there,” and maybe, 
just maybe, the ref will answer, 
“yeah, I guess I blew that one, 
didn’t 1?” ® 


Hockey Cats 


cont'd from page 15 


Duluth went on to score 
two goals before the period 
ended, and, by early in the third, 
the Bulldogs were in control, 
5-2. 


Though UVM held their 
own in that final period, manag- 


ing a pair of goals against a 
notoriously strong-finishing 
team, the final result was still 


disappointing. The team’s incon- 
sistent performance, as in every 
game this season, was a concern 
for the players, “We haven’t 
played three solid periods of 


hockey in one game yet this 
season,” said Rob McConnell, 
Upon their return, the Cats 


remained* optimistic, though 
frustrated, ‘“‘We feel that if we 
can win the three (ECAC) 


games before Christmas, we’ll be 
all right,” said McCaskill. 


“It’s starting to get to the 
point now where things are 
going to have to change,”’ said 
Mundorf. ‘‘The Colgate game is 
the start of a whole new season 
for us,” 

“Everybody 


feels we're 
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about to start winning,” said 
Varzakis, “But it (the losing) 
really gets to you, The thing 1s 
we're playing so much better 
this year than in the past two, 
but we’re still not winning. It’s 4 
pain in the neck.” an 

“We're totally _ positive. 
We're looking ahead, not at the 
past,” said McConnell. 

And what if the team were 
to look back on its season so far, 
one that contains seven losses 1" 
eight games? 

“If we dwell on that,” said 
McConnell, “‘we’re in trouble. @ 
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- ball-dominated 


By Michael Sagansky 

For the last two weeks, 
football fans across the nation 
have been able to watch their 
cherished sport once again. 
Hopefully, NFL football is here 
to stay. The long, miserable, 
eight t-week strike has mercifully 
ended. But why did the strike 
end when it did? 

The accepted explanation is 
money. Some experts say that 
the players finally made the 
concessions that ended the hia- 
jus. Others argue that manage- 

ment was responsible. Television 
revenues are some people’s ex- 
planation for the resumption of 
play. Still others suggest Com- 
missioner Pete Rozelle stepped 
jn to end the stoppage. And 
some people even say the 
concessionaires and hotel indus- 
try applied the necessary pres- 


All of these theories have a 
certain validity, but I must 
disagree with them.-I would like 
to put forth the premise that 
several factors, unrelated to 

money, contributed to the set- 
tlement of the nasty strike. 


_ Felt Sorry 


Firstly, all parties involved 
genuinely felt sorry for the 
college student. In years past, 
collegians across America did 
not have to search hard for 
_ ways to avoid schoolwork on 
Sunday afternoons. The foot- 
television pro- 
yided easy escape. This season 
that option was cruelly eli- 
minated. 

_ For a few weeks all was 
well. Students spent their time 
playing frisbee, climbing moun- 
tains, and generally enjoying the 
outdoors. Unfortunatel 


with ment agencies, 


the coming of winter, outdoor 
recreation became more diffi- 
cult. Some people even resorted 
to studying. With such drastic 
measures, the strike had to end. 


Honeymoon Over 


The players’ wives 
played a major role in the 
settlement. At first, it was nice 
to have their husbands home. 
They played with the kids, paid 
attention to their wives, and 
became part of the. family for 
the first time ever during 
Autumn. But sooner or later, the 
honeymoon ended. Inevitably, 


also 


-domestic fighting ensued. The 


combination of broken plates, 
broken bones, and_ broken 
marriages also led to the agree- 
ment. 


Similarly, the increased 
aggression of the fans forced 
government officials to exert a 
little federal pressure as well. A 
traditional explanation concern- 
ing the merits of football is that 
‘it is an opiate for the masses. 
While watching the likes of 
Harvey Martin brutalizing frigh- 
tened enemy qu*rterbacks, the 


average American’s. aggressive 
tendencies are vicariously 
soothed. 


All this ended when the 
strike began. Acts of crime and 
fighting increased tremendously. 
After driving home on a. Monday 
afternoon, the frustrated office 
worker was unable to vent his 
anger at the gladiators on the 
screen or at’ Howard Cosell’s 
ridiculous comments. Instead, 
the fans” husbands, wives, or cats 
received the brunt of their 
malice. With the medical pro- 
fession badgering law enforce- 
the government 


“Real Reasons the Strike Ended 


had no choice but to act, 

I feel the strike might have 
been ended with Patriots’ fans in 
mind. Both management and 
players knew that we are all 
masochists. We love painful 
losers. We have become condi- 
tioned to the weekly dosage of 
torment the Pats dole out. 
Thankfully, New England got 
right back on track during 
the first game after the. strike. 
Mark Van Eeghen, who had 
fumbled only 22 times in 1499 
carries, or once every 62 
attempts, managed to fumble 
twice in. 13 rushes. The second 
miscarry, a controversial call by 
the officials, cost the Patriots 


the game. 

Another reason was _ that 
players on contending teams 
became very worried. Along 


with the conventional spoils of 
playing in the Super Bowl — 
money, recognition, and 
endorsements — comes the 
annual trip to the Super Teams 
competition in Hawaii. The 
thought of missing a fun-filled 
week in the sun motivated some 
players into quickening the pace 
of negotiations. 


But the most important 
explanation is the fact that all 
parties involved realized the 
significance of professional foot- 
ball’s televised presence on 
Thanksgiving Day. Without the 
welcome diversion of football on 
the tube, fans would have been 
forced to actually engage in 
‘more than superficial conversa- 
tion with their relatives. That 
fate is intolerable! But fortun- 
ately, the principals exhibited 
enough foresight to avoid such 
unpleasantries as the pigskin was 
tossed on turkey day. 


Last-Second Loss 


contd from page 15 


the high fifties or low sixties.” 
With 1:28 left, Cole ended a 
long and scary stalemate by 
making two critical free throws 
to put Vermont in _ front. 
Moments later, Hudson broke 
loose only to miss a hoop which 
would have killed the Crusaders. 


Cole broke another tie with 
two free throws with 33 seconds 
left, but Maloney equalized the 
game with seven seconds left on 
two more free throws, the first 
of which looked like it was short 
and to the right and the second 
of which bounced off the rim 
before falling in. 


Chris Fairchild’s effort to 
coordinate a winning UVM buc- 
ket ended abruptly when the 
sophomore guard was called for 
traveling with two seconds left. 


The Cats wanted to make 
‘sure Godbolt didn’t get the ball 


' On the ensuing throw in by y 
In fact, they g@ 


Larry Westbrook. 
wanted Maloney to get it 
because he had been two for 
twelve from the field. But... 


“I knew it was in from the 
moment I let it go,” said the | 


Teaneck, NJ junior. “I don’t 


bama in the NIT tournament 
two years ago, As an individual, 
it was his first must-make-it 
situation since high school. Add 
this to all the frustrating losses 
the hockey Catamounts have 
endured, and one might ask if 
fate has a grudge against Ver- 
mont. 


What’s Cookin’: Once 
again, UVM will have all its 
games broadcast on WDOT, 


1390 AM. George Commo, back 
after a year’s hiatus with WJOY, 
is announcing the games. His 
color man is Walter Bauman, 


the former St. Michael’s Coach. 
Former announcer Jack Heally is 
now the sports director of a Tival 


want to sound immodest, but I SF 


4 had that feeling right away 


“It was my fault that they 
(Vv *rmont) kept getting inside, 
and | kept thinking about my 
Overall performance, I just 
dn’t forget about it.” 
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Mark Benton 


Peter Cole (45) tries a jump shot in 
Monday's loss to Holy Cross. Defen- 
ding is Darren Maloney, who later hit 


the game-winning bucket. 


Rutland station... UVM’s. all- 
time record is now 650-623... 
Among the faces in the crowd 
was former UVM coach Peter 
Salzberg... Holy Cross’s Blaney 
on the game: “The biggest thing 
we didn’t do was execute the 
fast break.’’... An even better 


quote: ‘“‘shooters are funny 
people.”... Attendance was 
1,230... After their game with 


Robert Morris, the Cats will host 
St.Mike’s on Wednesday. UVM 
leads that series, 72-46... The 
ECAC North Atlantic now has a 
40-second clock... Like the NBA 
and some other college confer- 
ences, teams no longer can just 
hold on to the ball forever to 


_ protect a one-point lead. The 


hitch is that the clock won’t be 


* used during the last five minutes 


of the game, or in overtime... 
The pre-season polls ranked 
Vermont eighth out of nine 
teams. Holy Cross was ranked 


fA second, and was picked first by 


Blaney, who also predicted UVM 
to finish last. Whitmore predic- 


“ted UVM to finish fifth. The 


overall winner in votes were our 
friends from Boston University, 
the Terriers. @ 


Women’s Lax 


Meeting 


An organizational 


the 1983 Women’s 


December 6, at 7 
Kinsler Lounge, 


p.m, 


in trying out 
invited. 


meeting 
for all prospective members of 
Lacrosse 
team will be held Monday night, 
in the 
located in 
Patrick Gym, Anyone interested 
for the team is 


/‘sne-kers/ 


ESI Pen Wore — 


A for] 


BUDWEISER 


King of Beers 


Happy Hours 
4 to 7 


36 Main Street, Winooski 655-9081 


WHY WEAR 


DIRTY 
CONTACT LENSES | 


REPLACEMENT LENSES 


are less expensive 
than you think! 
== CONTACT LENS CENTER == 


ESSEX JUNCTION 
37 Lincoln St. 
878-5509 ° 


BURLINGTON 
230 College St. 
658-3330 


La Patisserie 


For the true 

lovers of the art of 

confectionery, the 

Patisserie is the only 
place in town 

Paci * Cakes * Bread 


198 Main St. 658-3074 
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222 College St. Burlington 


When you have a fiancée, 
a lover and you have to lead 
28 women of the night 
, down the path of righteousness; 
! 
must pray for more 
‘e than coidacce, 
you must pray for strength. 


HANDMADE FILMS PRESENTS 


The Missionary: 


He gave his body to save their souls. 


Starring MICHAEL PALIN 


MAGGIE SMITH TREVOR HOWARD 
with DENHOLM ELLIOTT 


MICHAEL HORDERN GRAHAMCROWDEN DAVID SUCHET and PHOEBE NICHOLLS 
Executive Producers GEORGE HARRISON and DENIS O'BRIEN Prod: NEVILLE C THOMPSON and MICHAEL PALIN 


paede rug 


12:00, 1:45, 3:30, 5:15, 7:30, 9:30 


THE TALK IS“TEX” 


“Wonderful. The “A funny, stirring, 
movie's charm, humor enveloping movie that 
and poignance are all viewers of any age or 


contained in Dillon's 
extraordinary screen 
presence. 'Tex' has a 
timeless air about it. 
You don't have to be 
16 to be moved by 
it—having been 16 
will do.” —pavid Ansen 
Newsweek 


persuasion can enjoy. 
This is a film that 
accomplishes everything 
that it attempts, 

and does so expertly.” 


— Janet Maslin, 
The New York Times 


ae ntti <= 


~ i ee = ern = 3 . S ‘ ~ < S 

sé 9 RA: 
12:30, 3:00, paler 
5300, 7:15, 9215 erect terre rote osname 


The film that 
‘‘Lifts you up where you belong’’ 
now has the #1 hit single 
in the country! 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS 
A LORIMAR MARTIN ELFAND PRODUCTION A TAYLOR HACKFORD FILM 
RICHARD GERE: DEBRA WINGER 
AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN 
Also starring DAVID KEITH and LOUIS GOSSETT. JR, as Foley: Original Music by JACK NITZSCHE 
Written by DOUGLAS DAY STEWART - Produced by MARTIN ELPAND : Directed by TAYLOR HACKFORD 


A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 6A 
aw 


12:00, 2:15, 4:35, 7:00, 9:30 


“GOOD NEWS FOR EVERYONE... 


‘ANNIE’ IS HERE!” 


—GENE SHALIT, NBC-TV 


Special matinee showings 


Sat. & Sun. at 12:00 & 3:00 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE 
EXCITING FILMS NOW 
PLAYING AT THE 
NICKELODEON... 


L’ADOLESCENTE 


That great and beautiful French 
actress Jeanne Moreau turns her 


hand to directing with glorious 
results in this beautiful and 


haunting new film of coming of 


age. Starring Simone Signoret 


as the young girl’s grandmother. 


it is a delicate, beautiful, and 
very French view of a first love 
affair as seen from both the 

perspectives of youth and age. 


THE MISSIONARY 
Monty Pythonite Michael 
Palin stars in this very funny 
and bawdy comedy about a 
young missionary who returns 
to London from Africa in the 
early 1900’s and establishes 

a home for fallen women. 


THE CHOSEN 
Based on Chaim Potok’s 
award-winning best seller, 
this story of two very 
different friends growing up 
in the Jewish enclave of New 
York, is one of the most pow- 
erful and touching human 
dramas about sons, fathers 
and friends. 


TEX 
One of the sensations of this 
year’s New York Film Festi- 
val is this haunting story of 
a young man growing up 

in small town America as 

he faces the challenges of 
first encounters with girls, 
drugs, alcohol, and a dif- 
ficult homelife. Starring the 
new matinee idol, Matt 
Dillon. 


OFFICER & A GENTLEMAN 
A truly wonderful, old-fash- 
ioned romantic film about a 
drifter who joins the naval 
officer candidate’s school 
and falls in love with a local 
girl. 
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Sunday, December 5—Tuesday, December7 
DR. STRANGELOVE 

Stanley Kubrick’s grand and loony vision of 
Armageddon starring Peter Sellers in more roles 
and with more laughs than ever before or since. 


AND NOW FOR SOMETHING 
COMPLETELY DIFFERENT 

The best of Monty Python culled from their 
Original, lunatic British television series. 
1:45, 5:15, 9:00 


Icke lode 
. CY) 
tne mas Recorded program info: 863-9515 


“ONE OF THE YEAR'S BEST FILMS! 


A gentle, warm, sensitive, touching movie, a film I 
won't soon forget. I urge you to see it and to savor 
it like a glass of French wine.” 

—Jeffrey Lyons, WPIX-TV/WCBS Radio 


“CHARMING. 
Jeanne Moreau presents the romantic awakening of 
a pretty, nubile youngster with delightful straight 
forwardness and ease."__janet Maslin, NEW YORK TIMES 


“DON'T MISS 


'L’‘Adolescente‘!” 


—Stephen Schaefer, 
US MAGAZINE 


(“THE ADOLESCENT”) 


. LM BY JEANNE MORE 


SIMONE SIGNORET. EDITH CLEVER - Music by PHILLIPE SARDE 


A LANDMARK FILMS RELEASE 


Mon. thru Fri. 12:15, 2:00, 3:45, 5:30, 7:15, 9:00 


Sat. & Sun. 5:30, 7:15, 9:00 only 


“The Chosen’... 


One of the year’s best!” 


Jeffrey Lyons WCBS RADIO ana WPIx Ty 


“It’s perfect. Just perfect?” 


—Joel Siegel, WABC-TV 


CLASSICS 


12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7:00, 9:10 


“Reprval the Nick") 


S 


Stop by the theatre and pick up a full repertory scedule. 


Thru Saturday, December 4 
THE GETTING OF WISDOM 


Bruce Beresford directs this tender, intelligent and startlingly 


powerful account of one young determined woman’s ascent from 
the world of childish arrogance in an exclusive boarding school. 
Si. 2:30, 6:30 and 


> —___ MY BRILLIANT CAREER 


dawn of the twentieth century. 


& 12:30, 4:30, 8:30 


—— 


12:00, 3:30,7:00 and 


Wednesday, December 8 — Saturday, December 11 
CUTTER’S WAY 

John Heard and Jeff Bridges star in lvan Passer’s wonderful thriller 
about the seamier side of sunny, Southern California golden life. 


1:00, 5:00, 9:00 and 


THE MALTESE FALCON 


The Bogart classic with Mary Astor, Peter Lorre, and Sidney 


Greenstreet. Bogart stars as Dashiell Hammett’s hard-nosed 
detective Sam Spade under the debut direction of John Huston. 


3:10, 7:10 
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ny The magnificent story of life and love in 
pak dusty Australian outback at the 
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By Scotia Jordan 

The Mission of Burma show 

Hunt’s Wednesday night 
attended by a small mixed but 
devoted crowd was not the 
average night fare Hunt’s has 
peen known to serve up. 

Promoted by Pure Pop’s 
new music series, the show, with 
warm-UP act The Neats, brought 
g little bit of the Boston sound 


‘ato one Of Burlington’s most 


ected clubs. 
esp OB have long been a 
steady name in the Boston 


circuit debuting 3% years ago in 
the now defunct spot called The 
Modern Theatre. 

The four young men who 
make up the band have since put 
out two singles, a six-song EP as 
well as new release on Ace of 
Hearts, a Boston indie label. 

Mission of Burma is in total 
contradiction of all musical 
forms and structure. In fact 
Burma’s sound itself ranges from 
a neatly low-keyed hypnotic 
pass to a wild hi-key fevered 
pitch. ; 

The band’s show consisted 


of numbers culled off both LPs 
as well as. several pieces never 


before put on disc, 


Opening with a rousing live 


version of “‘That’s how I escaped 


my certain Fate’ the band 
moved through a tight set of 
driving frenzied music — broken 
guitar strings et al. 

Burma fans new and old 
flooded the floor. There was 
much frenetic motion by the 
dancers, some hung back by the 
speaker and still others stood 
in various parts of the bar to 
witness the show. 

Burma recently concluded a 
tour of the southwestern states, 
traveling as far as Austin, Texas 
which band members described 
as “an interesting experience.” 

The tour met-with mixed 
reactions. In Montgomery, 
Alabama the patrons took a vote 
to decide whether they wanted 


“to hear a house tape or Burma. 


Needless to say the results of 
such a vote were negative. 
Lawrence, Kansas, however, and 
DC are among Burma’s better 
territories playing to enthusiastic 
and wild crowds in those regions 
nightly. 

Hopefully Burlington will 
be remembered in there as well. 


The show at Hunt’s was well 
paced, with the band breezing 
effortlessly through such classics 
as ““That’s When I Reach for my 


Revolver,’ “This is not a Photo- 
graph,” and newer _ songs 
“MICA,” ‘Dead Pool’ and 
“Tiem II.” Guitarist Roger 


Miller’s echo effect on the tune 
were a high point of the evening. 
When listening to Burma 
one’s impression is of total chaos 
led by total rebellious people. 

However in speaking to the 
band the impression is totally 
reversed. All four members are 
cheerful outgoing people with an 
optimistic sense of humor that 
carries itself over into certain 
show songs. 

Lest that get you curious — 
Burma itself does not just assault 
you with noise. They invade 
you. Every song seeps in and 
totally destroys one’s senses. 

The melodies are raw power 
— the lyrics are extreme and 


there is an overall air of despera- 


tion that is downright unsettling. 

Perhaps it is the uneasy 
discontentment shouted so 
loudly yet clearly that marks 
them as the distinct band they 
are. 


Peter Prescott, Clint Conley, Martin Swope and Roger Miller. 


Brought back for two 
encores, the band played a 
rousing two encores — ending 


the last with a slower deeper 
play on the crowd. On this, 
drummer Peter Prescott stepped 
down off his kit to sing the 
lyrics of the darkness of the 
heart to the eager crowd. 
Mission of Burma defies 
musical structure — and musical 


Missionary Impossible 


By Dan Williams 

As a long-time fan of British 
humor, I had high hopes for The 
Missionary , a comedy written by 
“Monty Python” alumnus 
Michael Palin. While the bulk of 
recent American. comedies have 
been content to go for the cheap 
laugh, Python’s previous produc- 
tions have been light and whim- 
sical films that have owed more 


By Andrea Beenhouwer 
A group of spirited young 
men are practicing baseball on a 
blacktop, fenced-in playground. 
Their shouts and laughter echo 
through the streets as they 
banter around, unfettered and 
alive, awaiting their opponents. 
From around the corner appear 
another group of men, solemn, 
formal, dignified, all dressed in 
black and white, walking in 
twos. There is silence as the two 
teams confront each other — at 
the drop of the ball they begin 
their game. This allusive scene 
from The Chosen, directed by 
Jeremy Paul Kagan, symbolized 
unique relationship which 
forms between two Jewish men 
who are raised in very different 
homes. 

The Chosen is a portrait of 
telationships between fathers 
and sons, and even more impor- 

ly between two young men 
who both grow up in the Jewish 
enclave of New York City during 

World War II. Danny (Robbie 
Benson) is raised in a very 
Teligious household, and under 
his father’s wishes studies to 

a rabbi to take his 
father’s Place. Always an ex- 
tremely intelligent person, he 
has led a restricted, sheltered life 
completely centered around the 
[Jewish teligion; he is raised in 


pPence by his father. This is the 
ve cause of his loneliness 


and 
«vation from his family and 
“it Test of the world, There is no 
e in his eyes until he meets 

Bi Miller), who is 
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to-the manic style of the Marx 
Brothers than to the simple- 
minded vulgarity of National 
Lampoon. Like Monty Python 
and the Holy Grail, Life of 
Brian, and Time Bandits, The 
Missionary is a well-conceived, 
irreverent farce. Sadly, it differs 
from these earlier productions in 
one crucial way — it just isn’t 
funny. 


Portrait of a Friendship 


the epitome of all that Danny 
wants to be. 

Reuven, unlike Danny, has 
been exposed to the world 
outside of his home; he has 
freedom and vitality; he is going 
on to college; and he shares a 
close affectionate relationship 
with his father. Danny and 
Reuven are intrigued with one 
another’s lifestyles and they feed 
off each other’s knowledge. Yet 
their beliefs are very different 
because of the influence of their 
fathers. Danny and his father 
believe in the messiah who will 
come to save their people, 
whereas Reuven and his father 
advance the cause of a Jewish 
homeland to save their people 
from another holocaust, instead 
of waiting for some miracle to 
occur. And it is this clash in 
beliefs that leads to the pains 
and tribulations between Danny 
and Reuven. 

This film takes you into the 
home of a Jewish family and 
gives real insight into the life- 
style and all the traditions, 
There is Passover, Temple, marri- 
ages and other celebrations 
accompanied by joyous and 
spirited Jewish music, You are 
taken right into the time period 
by the dress styles, but most 
especially by a very moving 
scene when Reuven takes Danny 
to his first movie. At the end of 
the movie a news reel is shown 
of the concentration camps in 
Europe and the extermination of 
nviilions of Jews. The pictures 
are devastating. As the camera 
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The premise of the film is 
promising enough. It’s 1906, and 
British missionary Charles For- 
tescue (Michael Palin) is return- 
ing to England after ten years of 
converting natives in the wilds of 
Africa, Envisioning a cushy post 
within the diocese, Fortescu 
receives a shock when his bishop 
delivers his new assignment. “Go 
amongst prostitutes, find out 


moves closer to Danny and 
Reuven, sitting stiff and drained 


in their seats, their faces filled 
with disbelief, tears streaming 
down their faces, I could feel 
their pain. In this sense the fear 
and sorrow of World War II and 
the utter cruelty of the Nazis 
and their massacre of the Jewish 
people is vividly portrayed. 

The Chosen is a touching 
and realistic film, It shows the 
intensity of the relationship 
between Danny and Reuven, and 
also with their fathers. The way 
that Danny and Reuven deal 
with the problems involved in 
sustaining their close friendship, 
because of their contrasting 
lifestyles, is an inspiration for 
the viewer. Watching Reuven 
and Danny together, learning 
from each other, exposing each 
other to worlds that the other 
had never experienced, nurtur- 
ing, growing, and giving each 
other strength can fill you with 
compassion for human relation- 
ships. There is much to learn 
from people who have led 
different lifestyles and who hold 
opposing beliefs. It helps you to 
see beyond your world and to 
challenge your ideas. People are 
often sheltered or cloistered 
from the vast conglomerations 
of people in this world as was 
the case of Danny and Reuven 
until they met each other. The 
Chosen captures this friendship 
and the strength it gives the two 
men vividly, leaving the viewer 
with a satisfied and complete 
fecling. & 


what they do, and make them 
stop it” he is sternly instructed. 
Bible in hand, this erstwhile 
priest descends into London’s 
seamy red-light district and 
establishes the “church of Eng- 
land Mission for Fallen Women,” 
i happy haven for misguide 
whores, 

Despite the comic possibili- 
ties of the narrative, The 
Missionary is one of the most 
morose films in recent memory. 
The ‘film promises to be a 
comedy of sexual mores in the 
manner of Blake Edwards’ 10. 
But instead of developing the 
comic aspects of Fortescue’s 


awkward initiation into the 
world of prostitution, Palin and 
director - Richard Loncraine 


wander off into “Masterpiece 
Theatre” land with a bland 
subplot that examines British 
class consciousness, In order to 
raise money for his mission, 
Fortescue solicits the help of an 
artistocrat’s wealthy wife (Mag- 
gie Smith), Bored with the 
trappings of wealth and her 
husband’s impotence, Smith’s 
Lady Grey plots to do away 
with him, Stumbling onto this 
plot, Palin’s Fortescue doggedly 
tries to avert it, going as far as 
leaving his bride at the alter in 
order to warn the man, It is clear 
that this subplot, played against 
lush, rolling English countryside, 
is intended to serve as a contrast 
to the squalor of London, All it 
succeeds in doing is transforming 


4 


unique style. 


Michael Palin as the Reverend Charles Fortescue saving souls in his own, 


reviews. Regarding trends bassist 
Clint Conley so eloquently sum- 
med it up, ‘“‘We applied for a lot 
of trends but haven’t been 
accepted to any.” 

Judging from the fine per- 
formance of the three stage 
members and technotape-wizard 
Martin Swope — let’s just hope 
that all their .trend resumes 
are rejected in the years ahead. @ 


a film with rich comic potential 
into a slow-moving, occasionally 


boring set-piece. = 

A mainstay of Monty 
Python’s humor was its bizarre 
and original characters, but 
you'd never know it from the 
array of stereotypes The Mis- 
sionary presents, The absent- 
minded English butler, the 
lecherous bishop and the hooker 
with-the-heart-of-gold all make 
‘their appearance with little 
comedic effect. While Palin’s 
Fortescue, a bumbler of Inspec- 
tor Closseau-like proportions, is 
certainly a well-defined charac- 
ter, his presence isn’t enough, 
The Missionary suffers from 
overabundance of weak charac- 
ters, and Palin isn’t good enough 
an actor to carry the film on his 
own. 

Perhaps the commercial and 
critical success of last year’s 
Chariots of Fire has sparked a 
desire for British film makers to 
produce more “highbrow” fare. 
Painstakingly photographed and 
woodenly executed, The Mis- 
sionary isn’t funny enough to 
succeed as comedy, or unique 
enough to qualify as good 
humor. I would advise filmgoers 
to skip this overwrought saga 
and instead catch. Richard Ben- 
jamin’s My Favorite Year. The 
high energy hijinx of that film 
prove that a comedy can take on 
melodramatic issues without los- 
ing its laughs in the shuffle. e 
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We're up 
and rolling... 


Two convenient locations to 
Satisfy your copying needs. 


1 Executive Drive 
(Off Patchen Rd. directly behind 
the So. Burlington Post Office) 


864-9202 


174 College Street 
Burlington 


658-1717 


MORE 


Koko Taylor & her Blues Machine 
Paul Butterfield Blues Band 
Albert King 


friday. december 10. at 8:00 pm in burlington’s 
memorial auditorium. tickets available at the 
campus ticket store & at baileus 


for mformation. reservations. oF credit. card 
purchases. call 656-3085 


SIME ty te 


EVEN STRAIGHT AS CAN'T 
HELP IF YOU FLUNK TUITION. 


Today, the toughest thing about going 
to college is finding the money to pay for it. 

But Army ROTC can help—two 
ways! 

First, you can apply for an Army 
ROTC scholarship. It covers tuition, 
books, and supplies, and pays you 
up to $1,000 each school year it’s 
in effect. 

But even if you're nota 
scholarship recipient, ~ 4 
ROTC can still help WO 
with financial assis- f//o)/ 
tance—up to $1,000 ct 
a year for your 
last two years in 
the program. 

For more 
| information, Ree 
contact your 9*{<¢4- [¥ 
Professor of “Vypgtcbeas] P | 
Military Science ¥% 7 
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AND ACTIVE DUTY OPTIONS; AND CHALLENGES AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


DROP IN AND SEE US AT 601 MAIN STREET OR CALI 
656-2966. 


THE REAL WORLD. 


Regularly $22.00-$24.00 
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| BJi\Ve IN LD 
Burlington Square Mall 
100% Cotton heavyweight chamois shirts 


ONLY $11.99 


[vg Call Days Evenings & Weekends 


Sonltyt 
617) 482-7 
: AR ne CLASS iN YOUR Anal 


Educational Center BEGINNING 


TEST PREPARATION JANUARY 23rd 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


For Information About Other Centers In More Than 85 Major US Cities & Abroad 
Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 _ 


The Winning Combination: 
Clothing Coordinated at... 


1—5 Church St. 
Burlington 


St Albans 
Montpelier 


CLIP THIS AD & BRING IT IN FOR 


fr 


SUPER-SAVINGS at 


Creative Sound 
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By Deborah Porter 
There was red and white wine, cheese 
crackers while the sun set through 

,e stained glass of the Dewey lounge 
windows setting the atmosphere for 

semester of English Department 
jngs. The lectures provide a chance 
for department members to read their 
own works, exchange ideas, and see what 
colleagues are working on. They 
are held at 4 p.m., are open to the public, 
and provide a pleasant way to hear 
nd learn something about professors 
outside of their usual classroom setting. 
The faculty readings, scheduled 
through a committee organized by Nejl. 
Heims, Robert Thacker, and Bill 
Stephany, are, as Heims says, “‘an oppor- 
tunity for the faculty to present work as 
scholars and teachers.” The series intro- 
duced last spring semester, like this fall’s, 
featured three department professors. 
The first reader, Don Norford, spoke on 
Fye’s Narcissism in Milton’s Paradise 

Lost. He was followed by Allan Brough- 
jon who read excerpts from and discussed 
the development of novel writing in 
conjunction with his recent book, The 
Horse Master. The last of the spring 
*g] series was a presentation by Thomas 
Ragle, who spoke on the sonnet form. 

_ This fall the faculty readings were 
opened October 2nd with a paper by 
Freida Gardner, entitled ‘““H.D. Modernist 
Sappho.” Beyond the enjoyment of 
sharing one’s studies, for Gardner .the 
reading served a double function. “I’m 
ring the paper at the Modern 
yage Association Convention in Los 

les os Christmas, so in a sense I was 
rsing,” said Gardner. Because of the 


Albums: 


‘Juggernaut 


By John Handy & Craig Caswell 


_ Frank Marino’s second solo effort, 
Juggernaut, is thematically consistent 
|with his previous releases. Marino’s 
Tecurring theme of a unified world 
through an idealistic brotherhood of man 
{is at the heart of this new release. 
“Strange Dreams,” the lead track on 
the album, mixes fantasy with frightening 
tedlity. Awake, Marino visualizes his 
utopia. Asleep, he attains it. “Strange 
dreams invade my sleep at night,” he 
sings. “They make me feel all right.” © 
__ This piece is one of few Marino tunes 


'stening to Life 


5 By Dan Williams 
“In an attempt to increase awareness 


Jf nuclear issues and aid a number of 
— anti-nuke groups, Elektra records 
ed Life in the European 
. Inspired by the success of 1979’s 
io Mater album, Life in the European 
¢ is a compilation of thirteen songs 
artists united against nuclear power. 
Consisting mainly of British acts, the 
album album serves as a new-wave counterpart 
"othe largely acoustic No Nukes LP. 
Wi The first side of this record is as good 
anything I’ve heard in a while. The 
ew gies off in style with “London 
,”’ the Clash’s classic call to arms. 
eh ed by the twin guitars of Joe 
lr and Mick Jones, “London 
, is quintessential Clash — one of 
’ — this visionary punk band 
foduced, Following in quick suc- 
sion are : The Jam’s “Little Boy Sold- 
helodic anti-war song enhanced 
ul lyrics; “1 Am Your Flag,” an 
ska offering from the English 
' ets “Man at C & A,” an 
g dance tune; and XTC’s 
Another Cuba,” an 


x 


feedback from the reading, she felt it also 
provided a chance for intellectual dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

States Gardner: “‘This paper is about 
the process of the literary influence of 
Sappho, who is a special case since most 
of her poetry exist only in fragments. I 
wasn’t just talking about the image of 


{ 


E culty Reading peries: 
ne Teacher's Homework 


ed by feminist scholars,” Gardner added. 
The paper discussed not only Sappho’s 
influence, but Sappho’s historic inter- 
pretation through the 18th and 19th 
century, specifically on the subject of 
women living together in ancient society, 
and how H.D. used Sappho’s vision in her 
own work, 


KS LLL) 


i _ fe ix on 
Allan Shepherd, Julia Alvarez and David Huddle 


Sappho as a poet, I was quoting from a 
lot of different poets, whom other people 
in the department have studied. 


“Sappho’s significance as both an 
ancient poetess and feminist, has earned 
her a reputation as one of the world’s 
greatest poets, while H.D. (Hilda Doo- 
little), a contemporary of Pound and 
Eliot, is a poetess, currently being review- 


to reach the FM air waves. Its captivating 
lead-in and energetic core combine to 
assure this song a place in the Rock and 
Roll Hall of Fame. 

“Free” and “Maybe It’s Time” 
explore this same vein by preaching the 
virtues of self-liberation from societal 
constraints while expressing the need 
for immediate action, Energetic bass lines 
and Marino’s vintage orchestral guitar 
complements his poetic wizardry. 

“Juggernaut,” the title track, is flush 
with fearless guitar leads, yet maintains 
the mystical coordination often lacking in 


in the European 


upbeat if somewhat redundant topical 
song. The side closes with “I Don’t 
Remember,” a curiously lackluster single 
from usually appealing Peter Gabriel. 
Artfully blending elements of punk, ska, 
and synthpop, the first side of this album 
jumps off the turntable with unparalleled 
intensity. Unfortunately, the rest of the 
record doesn’t measure up nearly as well. 

Although containing a modicum of 
good music, side two of Life in the 
European Theatre suffers from a much 


weaker song selection. The side opens 
with The Doors “Peace Frog,” a sixties 
throwback that is sadly out of place. 
Next to the angry vocals of Joe Strummer 
and The Jam’s Paul Weller, Jim Morri- 
son’s tortured yowl comes across like 
Donny & Marie, “Grey Day” from 
Madness, a group that is hugely popular 
in England, makes me wonder what all 
the fuss was about. A listless, gloomy 
dirge, “Grey Day” is a tepid offering 
from a band that affects a “‘Nutty Boy” 
persona onstage. The Stranglers’ “Nuclear 
Device” and The Undertones “It’s Going 
to Happen” fail to strike me in any 
particular way, and the Au Pairs’ “Diet” 
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At the second reading on November ~ 


3, AllanShepherd presented a paper called 
“The Psychopath as Moral Agent in 
William Styron’s Sophie’s Choice.” 
Shepherd said he “became interested in 


Styron’s writing during the °50’s” but 
didn’t start working on him until the 
60’s. Shepherd’s thesis, developed from a 
‘“‘minority view,” treats Nathan Landau as 


contemporary music. The remaining 


tracks are consistent with Marino’s world} 


anthem and his musical prowess capti- 


vates the informed rock and roller. After 


ten albums, Frank Marino refuses to yield 
to commercial pressure. As noted musical 
connoisseur Michael Bemis summarizes: 
“Jimi Hendrix wrote the text on rock and 
roll, but Frank Marino wrote the study 
guide.” 

This album is a mecca of new releases 
reaching its zenith not in the first note, 
nor in the last, but rather somewhere in 
your strange dreams. e 


Theatre 


doesn’t showcase the Liverpool band to 
best advantage. Only Bad Manners’ 
“Psychedelic Eric,” an organ-highlighted 
garage-band raveup and “All That Jazz,” 
a rockabilly-flavored outing by Echo & 
The Bunnymen catch my ear out of the 
side’s seven tracks. 

The format of the album also poses 
some inconsistencies. There is nothing 
new on this record, all of the songs have 
been previously released. While Life in 
the European Theatre represents a wide 
diversity of musical styles, a couple of 
spirited originals would have helped 


matters considerably. The lack of a lyric 
sheet and annotation is also a problem, It 
took repeated listenings to decipher Paul 
Weller’s overly partisan lyrics, and the 
album left me wondering what the nature 
of ‘the relationship between the artists 
and the anti-nuke groups really is, 

Despite these misgivings, Life in the 
European Theatre is a good primer of 
recent musical trends, I found nine out of 
the thirteen tracks worth listening to, and 


in a record season characterized by 
excess, I consider that a pretty good 
ratio, 2 


: Huddle 


|ghetto blight as any. Of course, Marvin 


both a credible psychopath and a moral 
agent. “Nathan functions as an agent 
because his own experience is comparable 
to (the horror) of Sophie’s,” Shepherd 
said, “Although American, Nathan acts as 
the translator of Stingo’s (the narrator) 
will, or the translator of understanding 
since he does the killing that Stingo 
couldn’t,”’ 

Though the German. episode of 
Sophie’s life comprises a small part of the 
novel in comparison to the Coney Island 
Park and Flatbush bar scenes, they are, 
nevertheless, some of the most power- 
fully drawn. The novel’s 626 pages take 
one through a journey into the atrocities 
of World War IJ, Nathan’s increasing 
mental deterioration, and Stingo’s matur- 
ation as a writer. It delves into the 
relation of one man’s madness, another 
man’s search and desire for Sophie, and 
finally her decision to choose, 

The last reading planned for Decem- 
ber 7th at 4 p.m., will feature Julia 
Alvarez, Margaret Edwards, and David 
reading excerpts from their 
selected works. As to their presentation, 
Huddle commented that they didn’t have 
anything planned yet, but were sure that 
they could come up with something 
entertaining. 

* Commenting on the relevance of a 
faculty colloquium Heims concluded, 
“we’re fostering literacy, so things people 
are thinking about are stimulating. You 
need important ideas to stimulate impor- 
tant thoughts. I’m looking forward to 
expanding outwards from the English 
department, to include AES the physicist 


who reads George Eliot.’ < Soe 


Marino, Marvin and Madness 


Marvin Gaye’s 
Midnight Love 


By Bill Mullins 

Throughout the sixties, Marvin Gaye 
permanently established his place in the 
Motown Hall of Fame with hits like 
“Hitch Hike,” “Can I Get a Witness,” and 
“{ Heard It Through the Grapevine.” 
Later in the early seventies, Gaye became 
influential as one of the first black 
performers to integrate protest and social 
conscience into his work. Songs like 
“Inner City Blues” and “What’s Goin’ 
On” paint as desolate a picture of urban 


Gaye has always been one of soul’s most 
highly sensual performers as well and 
much of his music is as moving on an 
erotic level as it ison an emotional one. — 

Gaye’s latest release, Midnight Love, 
contains several interesting tracks, though 
it lacks some of the power and consis- 
tency of his earlier efforts, The calculated 
“sarty” attitude of tunes like “Midnight 
Lady” and ‘Rockin’ After Midnight” 
seem forced and vacuous as does the 
saccharine sweet ‘’Til Tomorrow.” On 
the other hand, ‘Sexual Healing” and 
“Third World Girl” are among the best 
things he has done in years, These num- 
bers couple Marvin’s ever-so-sexy vocal 
delivery with a seductive, rhythmic 
backdrop to build a groove that sticks 
like glue. The effect is irresistible. On the 
second side, “Joy” is especially note- 
worthy as is the sweetly lyrical “My Love 
Is Waiting.” 

Midnight Love isa decidedly modern 
disk, awash with layers of synthesized 
keyboards and handclaps. The production 
is state of the art. Gaye’s ample and 
diverse musical ability is apparent 
throughout, as he overdubs almost all of 
the instruments himself. Although dis- 
appointing at times, overall the record has 
an engaging “‘late-night’’ ambience that is 
at once subtle and relaxing. e 
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®@4 DOUBLE CHAIRLIFTS ® TOP TO BOTTOM SNOWMAKING 
@28 TRAILS @ NIGHT SKIING EVERY NIGHT EXCEPT 
| SUNDAY 


© JAMES MOORE TAVERN LOCATED RIGHT AT THE BASE OF THE SLOPES. 
NO COVER. NO MINIMUM. LIVE ENTERTAINMENT NIGHTLY 


20 TO 25% DISCOUNT ON SKI TICKETS 
BUY A SUPER BASH BADGE (GET DISCOUNTS 
AT BOLTON AND SMUGGLERS TOO) 

OR 
PURCHASE ADVANCE SALE TICKETS TO SKI 
BOLION AT THE UVM BOOKSTORE 


STUDENT SEASON PASS ONLY $215.00 
UNLIMITED SKIING—DAYS, NIGHTS, WEEKENDS AND HOLIDAYS. 


YES | WANT A SUPER BASH BADGE 
MY CHECK FOR $35 IS ENCLOSED 
(TAX INCLUDED) 


YES | WANT A SEASON PASS 


MY CHECK FOR $215°° pLus 4% TAX 
($8.60) IS ENCLOSED 


NAME: 
ADDRESS: 
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CALL 434-2131 FOR DAILY SKI REPORTS 
(IT’S NOT A TOLL CALL FROM CAMPUS). 


MAIL TO: BOLTON VALLEY RESORT 
BOX UV 
BOLTON, VT 05477 


The Barriers Are 
‘Disappearing 


bee 
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By Anne B. Adams 

Through the help of various 
staff members and concerned 
organizations, the University of 
Vermont has become an institu- 
tion almost completely acces- 
sible to the mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped. The two 
most active on-campus organiza- 
tions designed to aid the dis- 
abled student population are 
The Office of Architectural 
Barrier Control and The Office 
of Special Student Services. 

The Office of Architectural 
Barrier Control, coordinated by 
Marian Bickford, was estab- 
lished in the early 1970’s and 


designed to modify the existing 


facilities and to plan for a barrier 
free University. But, at first, 
money was a restriction and 
only as funding was allocated 
could the facilities be surveyed 
and modified. Most of these 
monies had to be applied for and 
accepted by the Vermont state 


* senate. 


Lloyd Abentroth, a 22-year- 
old UVM student who is a 
quadriplegic, feels the Barrier 
Control Office has had a very 
positive effect on UVM. “I 
find it really accessible and 
getting better and better,” he 
said. Abentroth also added that 
most of his problems and 
suggestions have been taken care 
of quickly and successfully. 
eoebhe actual number of com- 
pleted renovations since UVM 
began to remove the barriers is 
quite impressive. There have 
recently been elevators installed 
forthe physically impaired in six 
major buildings on campus, 
including Patrick Gym, Morrill 
Hall, and most recently Pomeroy 
Hall. The cost of one such 
elevator is somewhere in the 
vicinity of $145,000,.a signifi- 
cant sum. The total cost of 
barrier removal and modifica- 
tions as of June 1982, has come 
to about $1,007,000, Bickford 


said. These renovations have 
succeeded in making about 90% 
of all academic and administra- 
tive space accessible, and about 
50% of all residential halls, 
These figures are drastic im- 
provements when compared 
with the unimpressive 1971 
figures of 38% accessibility in 
academic and administrative 
buildings and 5% in the dorms. 
In addition, all the dining halls 
On campus are now barrier free. 
Most of these changes have 
taken place since the passing of 
The Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973, This mandated that 
all services should be open to the 
handicapped; there will be no 
discrimination because of physi- 
cal disability. Though UVM has 
been strict in upholding this Act, 
it was not properly enforced by 
the government until 1977 when 
section 504 to this Act was 
passed setting up regulations to 
which the University was forced 
to comply. Thanks to commit- 


tees formed within UVM in 
coordination with the presidents 
of the University, much was 
done between 1973-1977 giving 
UVM an advantage over most 
other schools in the state. 
Presently. the disabled can insist 
on their rights against discri- 
mination under this law of The 
United States. 

Working in close accord 
with Bickford is Nancy Oliker, 
coordinator for The Office of 
Specialized * Student’ Services. 
The OSSS is an organization that 
deals with the handicapped 
students on a more personal 
level, dealing with social and 
academic adjustment. Because 
UVM has such a small handi- 
capped student population, it is 
much easier to handle each 
student on a _ personal level, 


Oliker said. Almost all requests 
for needs or alterations are met, 
though a picblem arises in that 


10 culties. 


each individual has _ slightly 
different needs. At _ present, 
there are only about 12 fully 
enrolled handicapped students at 
UVM including the visually 
impaired, hearing impaired, and 
physically handicapped. Oliker 
then added that there is a large 
population of minorly disabled 
students which are never repor- 
ted to the OSSS, especially 
during ski season. This figure is 
estimated to be approximately 
100 students and staff. This is 
still a relatively small number, so 
moving classes, renovating living 
areas, and other modifications 
are still fairly effective. 

Through the OSSS_ there 
have been many varied systems 
set up to aid the disabled stu- 
dent. Tutors, sign language trans- 
lators, books on tape, and 
various other aids. to facilitate 
the life of the concerned student 
are readily available. The Facili- 
tated Study Room has been set 
up in the Library, and houses 
various machines such as the 
Kurzweil reading machine (it 
works by placing a book face 
down on a computer and it will 
read the novel back outloud), a 
Perkins Braille Writer, a page 
turner for those lacking - in 
manual functions. These services 
are open to all those who need 
them, always free of charge. 

Abentroth is overwhelm- 


tion of the aid he has received 
from UVM. He mentioned that 
some of the services have been 
performed solely for his benefit. 
For example the complete reno- 
vation of his house which is part 
of the married student housing 
at UVM. These _ renovations 
included an addition of sliding 
glass doors, a ramp. which is 
continuously shoveled through- 
out the winter, and the widening 
of his bathroom to. facilitate 
movement. UVM has also spent 
time facilitating transportation 
as the system used last year 
proved to be extremely ineffi- 
cient. Abentroth has had a fairly 
easy time adjusting partly due to 
the fact that he has been taking 
only two or three courses each 
year. He usually finds his course 
load manageable, though he 
admits that at this point, school 
is not his first priority; he spends 
a lot of time with the DeGoes- 
briand Unit counseling handi- 
capped patients, in addition to 
the time he spends with his wife 
and child. Abentroth finds that 
teachers are generally helpful, 
though it is often difficult 
because professors tend to forget 
the extra effort put into an 
assignment by a disabled student 
and recognition is often mini- 
mal. But he did conclude his 
statement with the admission 
that no teacher has ever asked 
him to do the impossible. 
Bickford, Oliker, and Aben- 
troth are all excited and in 
positive agreement about the 
progress The University of Ver- 
mont has made, They also agree 
on the fact that even with the 


> best intentions there cannot help 


but be some unavoidable diffi- 
After all no system is 
flawless, but with the help of.a 
few concerned individuals this 
system will continue its impres- 
sive ascension toward even 


.. greater efficiency. ~° 


Mae 


-ingly“optimistic in’ his apprecia-=) 


The Model UN received high marks for its effectiveness in 
introducing both high school students and UVMers to interna- 
tional politics. Marsh Life Science was the scene for caucuses, 
debates, resolutions and amendments on current world affairs last 
Sunday. Questions included the rights of Palestinians, Lebanese, 
the South West African People’s Organization (S.W.A.P.O.), and 
other Third World (non-alligned) issues. 

One hundred sixty high school students from around the 
state arrived armed with resolutions formulated to reinforce the 
ideals of the countries they were representing. UVM students also 
had prepared for the assembly by brushing up on current world 
events and the parliamentary procedure that would govern the 
sessions. 

After initial resolution and procedure workshops on Friday, 


| holding caucus and performing committee work on Saturday, the 


delegates were ready for the General Assembly on Sunday. The 
action in this Plennary Session was markedly different from what 
could be expected from the real United Nations. Although the 
procedure was similar, radical proposals were debated and some 
were passed, 

In the end, S.W.A.P.O. and the P.L.O. were given full voting 
memberships. The P.L.O. issue was especially unrealistic, consi- 
dering that U.S. allies France and the United Kingdom opposed 
the United States on this major issue. 

But both high school and college students agreed they had 
profited from the experience: experience many of the UVMers 
who participated will use when they travel to their Model United 


Nations during Spring Break. 
—Randy Rzewnicki 
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Support the 
March.of Dimes 


JOBS 
OVERSEAS 


ALL COUNTRIES 
ALL CATEGORIES 


INCLUDING 
CRUISE SHIPS 


200 COMPANIES 
MOST POSITIONS OPEN 


ACT FAST 
CALL 


1-716-885-3242 
EXT. 601 
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If you like your music 
live, the best seats in the 
_ house are in the Spectators 
Lounge. If you like it lively 
as well, you'll be glad to 
know the dancing lamp is 
always lit at The Radisson. 


658-6500 


Now Playing... 
“Peace of Mind” 


A five-piece group, featuring 
Andy Dio. Tues- Thurs. 
and Sat. 7:30 p.m.-1 a.m 
Fri. ‘til2 a.m. 


ISSON BURLINGTON HOTEL 
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By Sue Thatcher 

Seeing how UVM’s Fall 
semester 1982 (hooray?) is 
winding down, and exams are 
terrifyingly (for me, anyway) 
close, I do not wish to tax your 
minds with a heavy intellectual 
article. Therefore, I'll go for 
something light, frivolous, and 
of dubious integrity. 

There is a multitude of 
stereos On campus (all of which 
are going full blast on any warm 
day). Stereo systems require 
something to play on them, 
be it albums or tapes. It is my 
learned (well...) opinion that one 
could tell a lot about any given 
person by the record collection 
that he or she has. Certain 
personalities listen to and prefer 
certain types of music. Now, not 
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only does a record collection 
usually have a definite majority 
of one kind of music, but there 
are also accessories which seem 
to be almost prerequisites to 
having these collections. For the 
past month, I have been covertly 
studying my friends and _ neigh- 
bors to find out what sort of 
people listen to what sort of 
music, and what sort of objects 
they have to go with said music. 
A few examples: 

1) Billy Joel — Sneakers to 
be worn with coat and tie, at 
least seven books of music by 
same, and if you didn’t trip over 


the piano walking into the room, . 
the--ped==t0m—11.. 


look under 
Beware, these people have a 
propensity to try to leap onto 
tables and lampposts to sing, 


however, not all of them suc- 
ceed. Ask Rescue, 

2) REO Speedwagon — 
Earplugs to be handed out to the 
neighbors, and the number of an 
ear, nose, and throat specialist 
conspicuously posted in case of 
emergency. 

3) Neil Diamond — At least 
thirty pictures of boyfriend 
plastered around the room, two 
or three of those ‘‘Love Is...’ 
posters, five rainbows, and at 
least one very large teddy bear. 

4) Barry Manilow — 
Kleenex, lots of Kleenex. 

5) 2¢Star“Watss-. ete alee 
Darth Vader posters, maybe a 
stuffed R2D2, but definitely 
more Science Fiction parapher- 
nalia, such as autographed pic- 
tures of the Enterprise crew or a 
complete collection of the Star 
Trek log books. Look for a 
sudden gleam in the eye when- 
ever the words “space; 
“Force,” “‘empire,” or “‘tribble”’ 
come up in conversation. Do not 
attempt to contact this person 
between 11:15 and 12:15 on 
Sunday. nights, as that is the 
only time Star Trek reruns are 
shown around here. Also, 
beware when any of the Star 
Wars saga is being shown. You 
might be run over. 

6) Ravel’s Bolero — This 
person has an exhausted girl- 
friend. 

7) Blues Brothers — There’s 
gotta be a dangerously dark pair 
of shades around, as well as a 
picture of John Belushi draped 
in black crepe. 

8) The Go-Go’s — Pulsating- 
ly pink and grangrenously green 
sweaters in the Fair Isle tradi- 
tion, gold chains, the unmis- 
takeable’ aroma of “Halston” 
in the air, empty -Tab cans 
littering the floor along with 
equally empty Freihoffer Choco- 
late Chip Cookie boxes. 

9) Bing Crosby — Do not 
offend this person in any way. 
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Skin Deep 


There is a bag of golf clubs in 


the closet, the most dangerous . 


weapon known to man (ask 
Spiro Agnew. 

10) John Cougar — Tattoos 
and a motorcycle. 

11) Lynard Skynard _ 
Confederate flag to be promin. 
ently and defiantly displayed jn 
the heart of Damnyankeeland. 

12) Willie Nelson — Cowboy 
hat on top of refrigerator 
cockroach-stompin’ boots a 
closet, and Jack Daniels perched 
on top of Calculus textbook. 

13) Tchaikovsky,  Beet- 
hoven, or one of “those guys” — 
Radio permanently set on the 
Public Radio station to catch 
“Morning Pro Musika” with 
Robert J. Lertsemer (or however 
he spells his last name). Also 
look for evidence of ballet 
slippers and tutu. 

14) Olivia Newton-John — 
Leotard, tights, headband, and 
Jane Fonda’s Workout Book. 

15) Men at Work — The 
Foster’s Lager cans are down 
under the desk. 

16) Plasmatics — 
furniture. 

17) Steve Martin — Bunny 
ears, an arrow through the head, 
and worn areas in the carpet 
where the listener has gotten 
happy feet. 

18) Partridge Family —- 
Five’ll get you ten that you'll 
also find Bobby Sherman, Shaun 
Cassidy, and daily Brady Bunch 
reruns, as well as hastily hidde 
copies of. Tiger Beat. . 

19) Last but not least, Slim 
Whitman — Broken windows, 
actually no intact glass anywhere 
in the room, and a great deal of 
dust of the turntables, since the 
neighbors, in a fit of good taste, 
smashed every last record. 

This - little comment on 
people and their music habits is 
in no way affected by my 
recently smashed albums or my 
dusty turntable. @ 
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Frankly Speaking———— 
Enjoy Your 


College 


- By Frank Pularcheck 
I had the usual Thanksgiving 


this year — a lot of turkey, 
stuffing, potatoes, gravy, and 
advice. The latter is always the 
most difficult to swallow. 

“That cute girl from Tri- 
Delt is in town, Why don’t you 
give her a call?” (She isn’t cute.) 
“Better start thinking about 
career opportunities.” (With ten 
percent unemployment?) ‘“Take 
a shower, and clean up your 
room,”’ (I did that last week.) 

Then there is cousin Stan- 
ley. Every Thanksgiving, he 
takes me aside, and we talk 
“man to man”’ for awhile. This 
year, he put his arm around me 
and said, “‘Frankie, you are a 
lucky man. College years are the 
best years of your life. Enjoy 
them, | remember...” 

He continued his mono- 
logue, | feigned interest, a device 
perfected after four years of 
being on the receiving end of 


college lectures, My interest 
instead concentrated on cousin 
Stanley’s advice, College days, 
enjoy them? 

How quickly memories fade 
into ethereal glorifications. 
College is not, and I am not 
having, fun. Freshman year was 
a series of embarrassing social 
situations, hangovers, and insti- 
tutional food. Sophomore year 
was as bad as the “slump” in 
front of it suggests, It was a bog 
of indecision and uncertainty, a 
miserable way to spend my last 
year aS a teenager. By junior 
year, I realized a need. for 
comprehensive study, and con- 
crete goals, but didn’t know how 
to do it. Junior jumble set in, 
and confusion exacerbated, 

My final year of preparation 
for the ‘‘real’’ world has been as 
miserable. This fall was three 
months of. self-induced _ pres- 
sures, complicated by the exter- 
nalities of classes. | am bound 


Days? 


up. 

Vacations ostensibly cure 
these problems, but my Thanks- 
giving vacation was a perversion 
of that word. I stayed at the 
library all day, struggling over 
term papers and tests. I ate my 
traditional post-Thanksgiving 
turkey sandwich with a soda pop 
and a stick of celery in a library 
booth. | got indigestion and fell 
asleep. | poked through postu- 
lates and theorems, I spent one 
disatrous night entertaining that 
“cute” girl from Tri-Delt. And 


I didn’t watch a quarter of 
football. 
Now, I am_ faced with 


twenty days of scholarly scar- 
city. | have to read the books I 
haven’t read, copy notes I never 
wrote, and memorize it all 
before the eighteenth of Decem- 
ber. This will not be fun, but it 
is not as hopeless as it seems, 
God made the world in six days. 


I have two weeks more than He 
did, and a much smaller job. 
After all, | am only mortal. 

Besides God’s example, | 
have the speed of light on my 
side. Light travels at 186,000 
miles per second, In_ twenty 
days, light potentially travels 
3.21 X 10!! miles. Unless | 
decide to take a trip to another 
universe, I will have ample 
opportunity to see the light 
before exams. 

Experience will also help 
me. I refer here to the Cahillian 
theory of learning. Cahill says 
that last minute comprehensive 
cramming, based on past experl- 
ence, facilitates the learning 
process. Students actually learn 
more, while spending less time, 
according to Cahill. This leaves 
the student with hours of 
leisure. But remember, leisure 1s 
not for pleasure, because college 
is not fun, - 
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“ALetter from 
the Leff Coast 


Sometime over Thanksgiving break a letter mysteriously 
appeared in the Cynic mailbox, addressed to Frank Pularcheck, 
and postmarked San Francisco. Here is the text of that letter: 

Dear Sirs and Madams: 

While | recognize that Frank Pularcheck has a legitimate need 
for mail, it is nothing like the real needs of Vermonters for the 
parsh winter that approaches. But the needs of Vermonters — 
even Burly Burlingtonians — differ greatly from the needs of your 
countrymen and women on the left coast — particularly Califor- 
nians. 

One thing I would need if I lived in Northwestern Vermont is 
a healthy dairyman’s daughter to keep me warm on those chilly 

_ winter nights (If Frank could guarantee me such a situation, | 
might show up in his mailbox). On the other hand, one-third of 
the male population of San Francisco would be looking for a 
member Of the same sex to share his bed, sort of a backdoor 
approach. There aren’t any chilly nights in Los Angeles, so people 
there put on their Sony Walkman’s, listen to some punk rock and 

preathe the filtered air while the traffic lulls them to sleep. 


‘“Baggie’”’ 


What a name. 


Who would have thought that today’s 
hottest style would have such a prosaic 
title? ‘“—Baggie’’ used to mean roomy, 
comfy, and not quite presentable. 


Now it means roomy, comfy, and very 
presentable. 


In denim & corduroy—several styles 
Jr. & misses sizees 1-16 


The Baggie by 
LEVI‘S Womens wear. 


What a name. 
What a pant! 
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LEVIS 


WOMENSWEAR 


For Christmas! at 


Koo ee | x Apple Mountain 


“The place for pants on Church St.” 
Downtown Burlington - Across from Penneys 
Holiday hours: Mon.-Fri. 9-9; Sat. 9-5:30; Sun: 12-5 
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It would seem to me that a pre-requisite to winter transpor- 
tation for all UVMers would be a pair of snow shoes or cross- 
country skis to negotiate your way to and from class on snowy 
winter days — not so for your friends out west. Many students 
attending California’s colleges and universities actually surf to 
school: that is, in the words of everyone’s favorite “‘Valley Girl” 
— Moon Unit Zappa — if the conditions are “‘tubular.’’ When the 
swell is not gnarly, they opt for skateboards, fat-tired beach 
bikes, mopeds or the mobile telephone-equipped automobile — all 
modes of transportation designed for one person — so no one’s 
space is invaded. 

Out of necessity, I assume that short hair is out during the 
winter in Vermont. If what they say is true about trends starting 
‘in California, for your own sake, please ignore the coiffes now 
coming out of California. The new styles are predominantly short 
— especially for women — with the length and shape varying 
drastically from front to back and side to side. Stylists offer more 
colors than Baskin and Robbins does ice cream flavors. However, 
like Baskin and Robbins, neopolitan and fudge marble are among 
the favorites. What’s more, the salons are packed and punk styles 
are becoming acceptable, even on bus drivers. 

I could go on, but I think you get the message. I would argue 
i that Vermonters have needs, while Californians have wants, 
Vermont winters create hardy people, whereas in California 
People’s brains are kept too warm for extended periods and in 
sOme Cases, they turn to mush. 

Vermonters, stay warm this winter, but not too warm, 

Terry Tubalaire 
San Francisco, California 
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SOUPS & SUCH 
Seafood Chowder ..................- Cup $1.75 Bowl $3.00 
Soup of the Day ..................... Cup $1.25 Bowl $2.25 
House Salad~ o-oo sig-eece ss ae eo aR ee Ree 
Soap GrSalad oo 6 50g oo ed wae mee cage ns mee Es Se oe 
GISBIMNCLS 2S oo crgie su. 00 tae shel iinid GRR seo aoe OS 0b 
Ricken: Fingers 3% oss ei ine ea tia tia ge hee ee eee 
Clamis Casitio 5: 35555 0 ae ao 1s ee een ee 
Mashraont- Caps 6 soo 6ce eit ic cs oe a wg « Ne ee ae 
Steak Prices «6. S056 Fn OR Os oI OO ee eee 

- SPECIALS FROM THE GALLEY 

Seafood Quich@ 36. REALS Fea Re he oa En aceasta 
Quiche of the Day: ai 6.655 Fe a ve Wieleeln ss Wee RO 
Séalood Salad sos as ss Fee ae ee RS Ti ey ee ee 
Chicken Raleigh). 065006. Ri ae oe oe ae pace aa oie A 
Cad Claes No ORR bk es Dd oh eo eee 
Fishin COIS o sii vo:soesa 5 ONY IVR ie 3 os yen ee 
Fried Scalldns o. 6. 0.00. he ei en a Sees SOU 
Eried Sliclitiih. «o.oo cee PND gr Sts 2007, Oc emavene e 
Cishormni a Platter . sci sands sete 6 ai¥:d ey so 5 RE 
Beef Burgers.) Si ia Bes Rages a oo UE a CE ae 
Steal TEMUBKIy. kc bas Lo thee res + tiga t + «0.0 SR ene Osea 


NAY. Sitlolet Steak: 5 0s-5 octadty sci ee ore ac bee con's «Rees een Oe 
Surf & Turf... 2... ee ee ee ee ee ee ee SK for current price 


SANDWICHES. 


Crabmeat Sandwich .......$4.25 The Docksider.........-.3.95 
Tuna Sandwich ...........3.25 The Vegetarian ..........3.50 


ini ae 
WATERFRONT Serving Daily from 11:30am to 10:00pm ___gurtiNGTON 
BATTERY & MAPLE Spirits ’til Midnight 864-5266 
) 555S5SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSEE 
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Pularcheck Responds 

Wants are very often needs. I want a warm wool sweater 
because I need to stay warm. The same could be said of a dairy- 
man’s daughter. Thus, I think the distinction between needs and 
wants from right to left coast is unnecessary. What should be 
noted is that left coast needs are wanton needs. I do not meana 
won ton, that is an hors d’oeuvre. Rather, I mean an unrestrained 
need. A need for a wonton is a wanton need. Similarly, the need 
for privacy becomes wanton when it extends into space. Privacy 
is a mental need, not a physical need. Space is a physical entity. I 
Suppose if California people’s brains turn to mush, and they 

become spacey, then space becomes a mental quality. 
However, I have more faith in the left coast than the above 
: writer does. With the exception of a Californian in high office, 
State contributes much to our country. Humbolt green, hot 
“Ag tubs, frisbees, and a general relaxed attitude emanate from there. 
y ae? dude, like totally mellow out with the distinctions because 
| What makes our country so outrageous is not, like, the differ- 


ences , 
ences, but the interconnection of our people. 


SS 


—F.P. 


Random Note 


The Graduate 


‘The Undergraduate Business 
Society is presenting two show- 
ings of the classic film The 
Graduate. It will be shown at 
7:00 and 9:00, Saturday, 
December 4, in 101 Votey. 


Future Lawyers 


The Billings _ Barristers, 
UVM’s Pre-Law Club, -is back, 
looking forward to a prosperous 
year. Membership and interest 
has increased dramatically. Some 
proposed activities on this year’s 
agenda include: compiling a law 
school catalogue and informa- 
tion library; sponsoring an LSAT 
‘prep’ course; holding  law- 
related symposiums; and organi- 
zing tours to law firms and law 
schools. Get involved! Come to a 
meeting. Watch ffor future 
announcements as to time and 
place of next meeting, or con- 
tact Professor Holland, Political 
Science Dept. 


Congrats to 
Raffle Winners 


UVM Volunteers in Action 
(VIA) offers congratulations to 
all of the winners of a fund- 
raising raffle held by VIA. Bruce 
Botvin was the winner of the 


FOR SALE 


Christmas Jewelry Sale, Dec. 7- 
Tues. and Thurs., at Billings. Earr- 
ings (European earwire and regular), 
posts (singles for men), necklaces, 
featherware bracelets, combs, hair 
ties, necklaces. 


20 


$19.50 each. 
Christmas gifts! Call Suzy 862-7939. 


1980 Honda Civic Hatchback, Ex- 
cellent condition, royal blue, 54,000 
miles. Call Heidi Savela at 656-2518 
or Dave Nelson 656-3206. 


Brand new - never used Besser bin- 
dings, cheap! $50 or best offer. Call 
Justine 656-4412. 


Car For Sale: ‘66 Ford Fairlane, good 
condition: new snowtire, muffler, 
water pump, brakeline. Price 
negotiable. Call Laura, 419 Austin at 
656-2913. 


Free: Racing harness and Highwind 
dagger ($100 value) with purchase of 
_. Windsurfer. 2 yrs. old, excellent 
_ condition. Off season price, $495. 
_ Call Willy, 658-9225. 


” Free % hr. massage gifi certificate 
7 with purchase of Sugarbush North 
_ Season Pass, $130 for 7 days/week. 
iv; Kenn, 863-5976 (before 12 please), 
7, YMCA (eves.) 862-2970. 


Overseas Jobs Summer/year 
_ round. Europe, S. Amer., Australia, 
_ Asia. All Fields. $500-$1200 mon- 
_ thly. Sightseeing. Free info. Write 
» \JC Box 52-VT, Corona Del Mar, 
_ CA 92625. 


SERVICES 


For an innovative way to meet people 
try DATAMATE — coming soon. 
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Professional typist, reasonable rates. 
= Student papers my specialty, Call 
2 oe v1 soa or vebinoce 
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» Learning, 41 S. Prospect, 656-2062. 


grand prize which was a $450 
BSR RX-300, 30 watt AM-FM, 
Digital receiver, turntable, and a 
pair of 2-way speakers. 

Thanks to the following 
businesses for showing an 
interest in our campus volunteer 
programs and supporting us by 
their donations: Creative Sound, 
Dakin’s Mountain Shop, Deja Vu 
Cafe, The Rusty Scuffer, Sweet- 
waters, Domino’s Pizza, The 
Other Place, The All-American 
Hero, Finbars and Ben & Jerry’s. 
Thanks also to all of the VIA 
volunteers who helped in this 
fund-raising event. 


Square Dance 


Contra and Square Dance 
with the Green Mountain Volun- 
teers with caller Ben Bergstein 
will take place at So. Burling- 
ton Central School on Saturday, 
Dec. 4 at 8 p.m. No experience 
necessary. Cost is $3.00. For 
information call 863-6686. 


Horticulture 
Seminar 


Dr. Leonard Perry, Exten- 
sion Horticulturist in the Plant 
and Soil Science Department, 
will be giving two slide/talk 
seminars in December: Decem- 
ber 10 — ‘‘Horticulture in the 
Netherlands; December 13 
“Horticulture in Germany.” 
Both are at 12:10 p.m. in 


Alterations, Dressmaking — Jeans, 
skirts, patchwork (at lowest prices in 
town). Tammy’s Seamstress Service, 
862-7911, 289 No. Winooski Ave, 
Burlington. So don’t throw ‘em 
away, have ‘em repaired! 


Adventure on the High Seas June 
12-18, 1983 aboard the Ahenan- 
doah, a 150 ft. clipper ship. 
Deadline: Dec. 15. Mark 
Pendegrast, Spray Adventures, RD 
2, Box 1631, Stowe, VT 05672, 
253-4159 evenings. 


Working towards independence is a 
continuing theme at the Elizabeth 
Lund Home. Student interns have a 
unique opportunity to be a part of 
this process and develop their pro- 
fessional skills in a helping relation- 
ship with single pregnant girls and 
troubled teen-agers. Academic credit 
and $3700 stipend. For more info on 
this 12-month, full-time UYA posi- 
tion contact: Ctr. for Service- 


Excellent Typing, IBM, 11 years ex- 
perience. Free copy editing, every 
Page guaranteed pertect! Term 
Papers, Manuscripts, Theses, 
Medical, Legal, Resumes, Cor- 
respondence, Rush Jobs. Margaret 
Goodhart. Downtown Burlington, 
864-7600. 


Do you eat and deliberately vornit 
afterwards? UVM Psychology Dept. 
research study is offering free treat- 
ment for Bulmia Nervosa. | Call 
Karen Fondacaro, 656-2680. Con- 
fidential. 


You can do an academic internship 
with the Agency of Human Affairs 
Training Ctr. in Waterbury to im- 
plement staff training programs in 
management and human relation 
areas. Skill or interest to learn skills 
in use of video equipment required. 
12 months, full-time, $3700 stipend. 
Suitable for graduate or 
undergraduate college students. 
Contact: Ctr. for Service Learning, 
a bt bee 656-2062. 
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manuscripts, 
: Call Sue - 862-4551. 7 days/week. 
: Close to UVM. 


The You-Mess-It-We-Clean-It Com- 


the Hills Building, Rm. 135. Dr. 

Perry attended an International 

Society for Horticultural Science 

Meeting in Germany this past’: 
summer and visited nurseries and 

greenhouses in these two coun- 

tries. 


Performing Arts 
Festival 


There will be a Performing 
Arts Festival, December 3-4, 
8:00 p.m. at UVM, Living/ 
Learning Center in Room 115 
Commons. Acts will include 
performances from the Dance, 
Pantomime, Shakespearean 
Actors, and Instrumental Suites. 
Donation is $1.00 per person 
(benefit above L/L programs). 


L/L Open 
House 


The holography program at 
Living/Learning Center is having 
an open house on December 8, 
1982 in L/L B-162. See holo- 
grams, (3-Dimensional pictures 
made with laser beams) on. 
display and ask questions. | 


Fleming Craft. 
Show 


Come to the Fleming 
Museum’s annual Christmas craft 
show and sale going on now 
through Christmas Eve. Located 
in the marble court are a wide 
variety of crafts and artwork 
including unique pottery, glass- 


Typing, Typing, etc. Over 2000 years 
xperience!!~ Term papers, 
etc., rush jobs too!! 


pany will clean your room, apart- 
ment or house fora very clean price. 
Cal) Sophy, 864-7139. 


HOUSING 
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Housemates wanted to share 
lakehouse in Colchester. Woodheat, 
private beach, mountain views. 
$175/month, 656-2670 leave 
message for Matt Johnson. 


Apartment available Jan. 1st - one 
bedroom, living room, _ kitchen, 
bath. 62 S. Willard St, just a block 
from campus and downtown, call 
Trina 863-6298. 


The Law Firm - 16914 North St., 5 
bedrooms, living room, kitchen and 
bath, $600/mo. heat incld. 
Available 1/1/83. Call 658-9136 
mornings or evenings. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Lost: Key-shaped pin, gold w/ KKG 
Greek letters, on Fri. Nov. 19 bet- 
ween MAT and Lafayette. If found 
call Joanne 863-3486 or Kappa 
658-5404. 


Lost: green leather pencil case, Con- 
tains pens,handlens,tweezers etc. 
Missy Droege c/o Botany Dept. or 
call 864-4817. 


Lost: gold initial ring, CS, contact 
Cliff. 863-1374, 


Help. I left my prescription Ray- 
bans in Rowell 103 on 11/16. They 
are not a strong prescription but | 
need them!! Call Niki 656-2514 or 
return to Rowell 301. 


Found: Change purse on 
Church St. 862-3863, 


fet? 2222s e eee eee : 


work, jewelry, handmade yarns 
and knitting kits, soft sculpture, 


quilting and metal work. Items, 


are moderately priced from 
$2-50, The show and sale will be 
open Tuesday—Friday . from 
10-5, and from 1-5 on weekends. 


Drop by and find the 
perfect Christmas gift at the 
Fleming. - 


Film/Forum 
Evening 


Come to a film and forum 
evening Wednesday, Dec. 8 at 
7:30 in Billings North Lounge. 
Film The Intelligence Agency 
will be followed by a forum 
with speakers Will Miller, Daniel 
Hoffman, and Mathius Dubilier. 
Moderator, Professor of Envir- 
onmental Studies Jean Flack. 
A UVM-PIRG Event sponsored 
by Rising Sun Coalition and 
Public Issues Program. 


UVM Rescue 


Help Wanted — UVM Res- 


cue is now accepting applica- 


tions from 
certified in Advanced First Aid 
and CPR, For more information 
call 656-3350. 


UVM 


Gymnastics 


The UVM Gymnastics team 
will open its season against 
Queen’s College of Ontario at 2 
p.m. Saturday in the brand new 
Patrick Gymnastic Facility. 


PERSONAL 


21 year old college student makes 
frequent trips to Burlington. Would 
like to share great. times with UVM 
girls. Write: “Mac”, 41 Crescent St., 
Rutland, VT 05701, or phone 
775-2401 after 4. Photo appreciated. 


Hey St. Louis only 18 more days!!! 


Deep, Linda is coming. Have yo 
seen what Linda can do? Throat. 


Throat, Is it true? Will Linda be 
here? What can she do? Deep. 


«Classifieds 


Advertise in the Vermont Cynic! Only $2 a 
week for up to 25 words. $5 for businesses 
Mail to: 


The Vermont Cynic 
Billings Center, UVM 
Attn. Classifieds 


Issue date(s) 


Category: 
Message: 


For our records: 
Name: 
Address 


interested students ° 
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THE VERMONT CYNIC 


EPISCOPAL 
SERVICES 
ON CAMPUS 


Thursdays: 6:30 f.m 
Newman Center 
Eucharist, Fellowship, 
Refreshments 


ST. PAUL'S 


CATHEDRAL 
Sunday 8:00 & 10 15am 
and 5:30 
FOR RIDES AND INFORMATION: 
Robert Durand 
864-0471 or 658-2115 


Pularzy baby - hope the profs can ac 
cept my view. The Bear. 


Pinky - I can’t wait to get my hand : 
on you. Thumb. 


I pledge not to drink alcohol unti 
after my last final exam. L.P. 


P.H., your time draweth near - pa 
up. M.R. 

Were you the brunette who wa 
wearing a purple bandana at Stev 
G's party the Fri. before T-day? W 
talked about Aruba and unemploy 
ment. Rob, c/o the Cynic. 


Nutracker Suite will never be th 


same. 


Amt. enclosed; 


DECEMBER 2, 1982 


SA Film, Phantom of the Paradise, 
B06 Angell Lecture Ctr. 7:00, 9:30 
& 12. 


Swimming - women, at McGill In- 
vitational. 6:00 


MEETINGS 


UVM Medieval Club meets 04 
Old Mill. 7:00 

Vermont Christian Fellowship 
meets B32 Living/Leaming Ctr 
6:30 


SPEAKER 


Dr. Ronaid Hines, Dept of 
{Biochemistry, UVM. Further 
Characterization of Cloned Informa- 
|tion for Cytochrome P-450 C, B403 
Given Bidg. 12:00 


Lane Series, Tintypes, at the Flynn 
Theater. 8-00 


FILM 


SA Film, For a Few Dollars More, 


Folksinger, Guitarist, Yodeler: 
songwriter Bill Staines, at the 
Welcome Table. College Street 
Congregational Church, Bun- 
ington. 8:00 


CAREER 


~ further details. 


Date 
Mon. 12/6: 


Time/Place 


Tues 12/7 


Wed. 12/8 


Thur. 12/9 2-4 pm, CCD 


Career Workshops are being conducted by 
the Career Development Staff. See below for 


2-4 pm, CCD 
5-7 pm, CCD 


3-5 pm, CCD 


CCD, Center for Career Development, is located at 332 S. Prospect 


SAT 12/4 


SPORTS 


Hockey - men, at Colgate. 7:30 


3:00 


fario. 2:00 


Ontario. 2:00 


itational. 6:00 
Swimming - men, Maine. 1:00 


THEATER 


Lane Series presents Tintypes, 
Flynn Theater. 8:00 


FILM 


IRA Film, Bedknobs and Broomsticks, 
235 Marsh Life Science 2 30, 
7:00; 9:30 & 12 : 


A 


Erika Doering 


SUN 12/5 


FILM 


SA Film, Dark Star, and Cosmic 
Zoom, BI06 Angell Lecture Ctr. 7:00 
& 9:30 


CORNER 


‘Title of Workshop 


‘‘How to Prepare a 
Resume’”’ 
‘How to Interview’’ 


‘How to Prepare a 
Resume’”’ 
‘‘How to Interview’’ 


Basketball - men, Robert Morris. 
Gymnastics - men, Queens, On- 
Gymnastics - women. Queens, 


Swimming - women, at McGill In- 


MON 1276 


MISC 


Christian Science Organization 
meets 514 Waterman. 7:00. 


TUES 12/7 


SPEAKER 


Alastair Mackay, UVM, 
Calmodulin, tm.° C-219, Given 
Bldg. Cell Biology Program. 12:15 


WED 12/8 


MISC 


Museum Training Program Studies 
of the Fleming’s Collections, 
American and European, 
Richard Janson, Prof. of Art History, 
UVM, .at the Fleming Museum. 
10:00 

Open House sponsored by 
Holography Program at. Liv- 
ng/Learning Ctr., Bl62; Holograms 
on display. 8:00. : 


THURS 12/9 


FILM 


SA Film, Concert for Bangladesh and 
John Lennon, BI06 Angell Lecture 
Ctr. 7:00 & 9:30 


Lindsay Hopkins 


“American | 
Cancer Society: 


This space cuntnibuteu by the publisher 


i 


raid Gotham Cty 


DUCA ENG 


Burlington's best sandwiches, salads, homemade soups & desserts. 
204 Main St. Burlington, Vt. 
862-7571 
Mon.-Thurs, 7 a.m.-7:30 p.m. Fri. 7 a.m.-8:30 p.m. Sat. 8 a.m.-6 p.m. 


SEMINAR 


Dr. G. Brown, Dept. of Biology, 
McGill University, Intra and In- 
terspecific Variation of Mitochon- 
drial Genomes of Rodents, \05 
Marsh Life Science. 4:10 


SPORTS 


Hockey - men, at Brown. 7:30 


FILM 


SA Film, Black and White Like Day 


STUDENT ASSOCIATION WILL 
SPONSOR THE EIGHTH ANNUAL 
LEGISLATIVE DAY, BILLINGS 
CENTER 


and Night, and Chess Fever, Bi06 S 


Angell Lecture Ctr. 7:00 & 9:30 


LECTURES 


Art Dept. will present a lecture by 
Lucian Krukowski, Two Unruly 
Themes: An Introspection, A\4 
Williams Hall. 5:00 


Prof. A.M. Chakrabarty, Genetic 
Engineering-State of the Art and 
Future Prospects, Benedict 
Auditorium, Marsh Life Science 
Bldg. 4:30. 


Prof. AM. Chakrabarty, University 
of Illinois at the Medical Center. 
Genetic Approaches to the Problems 
of Toxic Chemical Pollution, BI\2, 
Cook Physical Science Bldg. II:00 


Erika Doering 


SPEAKER 


Dr. Charles Cogbill, Center for Nor- 
thern Studies, Dynamics of the 
Boreal Forest in Central Quebec, 1m. 
105 Marsh Life Science: spon- 
sored by the Botany Dept. 4:10. 


SPORTS 


Basketball - men, St. Michael's. 
7:30. 

Basketball - women, Plymouth 
State, 5:00. 


UuUuUuUOUUUU 
aes oe 
Aalsloslatcsic 
AARAADALAA 


cirtcttrgc 
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Lindsay Hopkins 


the Gallery, Living/Learning Ctr. 


30 - 12/17, Francis R. Hewitt, Re- 
cent Paintings, Francis Colburn 
Gallery, Williams Hall, UVM 


On Going: 


The Ancient World, Fleming 
Museum 

Selections From the European and 
American Collections, Fieming 
Museum 

Selections From the Oliver Orton@ 
Collections, Flerning Museum 
American Prints and Drawings 
Fleming Museum 
The American and European Rooms, 
Fleming Museum 


i 
ANNETTE LA GAucH 


HERE, BACK WITH OUR SPECAL 
GUEST, PROFESSOR 4.0. CURDLE, 
FROM THE HISTORY DEPARTMENT. 


PROF. CURDLE, T GUESS THE QUESTION Most 
STUDENTS ARE RAISING Now (S “WHY ARE 

THERE SO MANY EXAMS AND PAPERS Doe 
(N SO SHORT A TIME BERRE FINALS?” 
DO ‘0 HAVE ANY RESPONE To THAT 2 


WELL, MISS LA GAUCHE, T BELIEVE MosT 
PROFESSORS WANT TO GET THE MOST OUT 
OF A SEMESTER, AND SINCE WE DON’T 
HAVE MUCH TIME LEFT, NATURALLY’ 
EXAMS AND PAPERS HAVE To GETINE 
FOR EXAMPLE, MY STUDENTS ARE GETTING 
QUIZZED EACH CLASS PLUS THEY 4k A 
TWENTY- PAGE PAPER DUE IN A WEEK... 


SPIRIT, WHICH 
SHOULD FLOURISH 


ON THE 

WE PROFESSORS 
FEEL UKE (WE'RE 
SAYING \“HAPR/ 
HoumYs "IN 

OUR OWN SPECIAL 
WAY... HEH... HEH, HEH. 


- 
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| JUNIOR PACKAGE 
i ROSSIGNOL RACER 2 70. 


STARTS 


MERE! , 


If it’s, Alpine Skiing or X-Country Skiing, 


Racquetball or Tennis, Snowshoeing or Winter camping, + 


we're your winter sports headquarters. 


FREE GIFTWRAPPING 


“|SALOMON 137 BINDING 65. 


}4,;|BARRECRAFTER POLES 10.°° |. 


MOUNTING 10.° 
ENGRAVING 5.° 


TOTAL $160.% 
PACKAGE PRICE $135, 


WAXABLE PACKAGE 


TRAK ZEPHYR 80.°° 
HAUGEN BOOT 35.°° 
ROTTEFELLA BINDING 10. 
FIBERGLASS POLES 12.° 
MOUNTING 5.° 

TOTAL $142. 

PACKAGE PRICE $99,% 


BEGINNER PACKAGE 
ROSSIGNOL CHALLENGER 175. 


LOOK 25 BINDINGS 80. 
KERMA POLES 19.9% 
MOUNTING 10.°° 
ENGRAVING 5.°° 


TOTAL $289.% 
PACKAGE PRICE $199. 


‘AIT 


oli 


ROSSIGNOL S3 240. 
LOOK 37S BINDING 100. 
KERMA POLES 29. 
MOUNTING 10. 
ENGRAVING 5.°° — 

TOTAL $384.% 

KAGE PRICE $299, 


~ ALPINE RENTALS 
$10.°°-$12.50 


We rent the Integral 


NO-WAX PACKAGE 


TRAK TREMBLANT 110.°° 
HAUGEN BOOT 35.° 
ROTTEFELLA BINDING 10.° 
FIBERGLASS POLES 12. 
MOUNTING 10.° 

_TOTAL $172.” 


PACKAGE PRICE $109.° 


X-COUNTRY RENTALS 
$5, 00 ith 


, LOOK 


PERFORMANCE 


PACKAGE 


ROSSIGNAL IMPALA 140.9 
TRAKKER LOW-CUT  65.°° 
TRAKKER BINDING 16.°° 
EXEL POLES 27.50 
MOUNTING 5.° 

TOTAL 253.50 

PACKAGE PRICE $199. 


SO. BURLINGTON i 
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Drugs Through the Ages 


By Chris Hill and Pam Benson 


1970. Nixon’s two-year presidency is still 


very much intact. The war continues to rage 
in the jungles and villages of Southeast Asia. 


Four students are shot to death at Kent 


State University. Janis Joplin and Jimi Hen- 
drix die of apparent drug overdoses. 

And the mood on college campuses 
around the country is one of pessimism and 
disillusionment. Student demonstrations and 


drug use are commonplace. 
Now, in 1982, students’ concerns are 


clearly less global. Finding work and earning a 
living after graduation are of paramount 
importance (as are, consequently, a good 
G.P.A. and an impressive resume). Student 
protests are rare, to say the least. Indeed, 
according to a 1981 survey, 60 percent 
Of today’s college students consider them- 
Selves “middle of the road” — the highest 


proportion of self-proclaimed moderates since 
the survey began in 1966. 

The tide has turned. The pendulum has 
swung back. And it might seem that drug use 
on college campuses should largely have 
disappeared, that these days, study time is 
just too valuable to waste doing drugs — that 
drugs and drug users should have utterly 
disappeared somewhere in the morass that 
was/is the ‘‘Me Decade.” 

Well, if you believe that, we’ve got some 
swampland in Georgia we’d like to show 


you... 
Ke 


The “drug scene” on college campuses 
seems to have begun somewhere in the 
mid-60s, in a time when America’s Youth was 
rapidly becoming disillusioned with tradi- 
tional American values. Academic inflexi- 


‘bility, Kent State, the war in Vietnam (always 


the war) all contributed to a quick and 
drastic widening of the Generation Gap. What 
politicians and the Old Guard in general were 


_doing here and overseas made little sense to 


a 


the average college student, and through 
protests and peace marches, students made 
their discontent evident. 

Until the mid-60’s, drug use had largely 
been restricted to fringe groups — to artists, 
authors, and musicians — but campus unrest 
and changing values brought with them what 
some termed “the drug problem.” Open 
rebellion against established societal values 
was symptomatic of a widespread desire to 
experience the New — as was the use of drugs. 

“Vietnam didn’t cause us to use drugs,” 
said a 1970 UVM graduate. “It caused us to 
think differently, to look at things in new and 
radical ways. Drugs were a part of that.” 

cont'd on page 8 


He’s making his list. 


And you can be sure that . 
this V-neck pullover is on it! Hunt Club pure-bred classics 
A plush Orlon acrylic knit that 
feels like cashmere. And the price Sale $ l § 40 and $20 


is soft too. Reg. $26 Sale $20 
For Christmas, give her a membership 


Also, gift him with comfort, to our Hunt Club. The all cotton knit sweater that’s 
casually. With wide whale corduroy a horse of a different color. A solid crewneck pullover 
slacks of nih icles Solid to perk up her casual look. Junior sizes. Nl 
coordinating belt. Reg. $25 Sale $20 
Reg. $28 Sale $21.99 AR ease | 


aac JCPenney THE CHRISTMAS PLACE: 


Open Monday thru Friday 9:30am-9pm, Saturday 9:30am-5:30pm, Sunday 12-5pm 


"1982, J C Penney Company, Inc 
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‘We Three Kings’ 
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Following y ponder Shar. 
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SNL nroree bin, 
Guide us bo Gly perivel light. 


By Cynnie Wheeler 

Churchmen, scholars, artists, musi- 
cians, poets, authors, and editors, is how 
W. Nelson Smith, the editor of Who’s 
Who in Hopkinfolk, an old, dusty, 
broken-bound genealogy, describes the 
Bishop John Henry Hopkins and his son, 
the Reverend John Henry Hopkins, Jr. 
Although few people recognize their 
names as historic Vermonters and still 
fewer know of their many accomplish- 
ments, people all over America remember 
a Christmas gift Hopkins Jr. gave his 
family in 1857. 

‘When the University of Vermont 
alumnus came home from New York City 
to Rock Point, Burlington, he gave his 
family a hymn he had composed: “Three 
Kings of Orient,” or “We Three Kings of 
Orient Are." — 


(nispar d 


OFT A bing on WBetslelwen qilain . 


» Gold Hl ae 9 erommn Dim agant. 


Ring for ever. 
(“pasty Urver 


Gurr usalltorrign. 
So Shar. &. 


First published in 1863, this now 
traditional Christmas hymn impressed 
critics, but also led them to question the 
originality of Hopkins Jr.’s work; he was 
mistaken as only the arranger. The critics 
imagined the melody and lyrics had been 
repeatedly passed down through history, 
and Hopkins was just the first to record 
the hymn instead of being its original 
composer, Created in the folk song 
tradition, Hopkins wrote it originally 
as a trio: the first and fifth verses and the 
chorus were sung in unison, while the 
second, third and fourth verses were solo 
parts for each of the three Kings: Gas- 
pard, Melchoir, and Balthsar. 

“Three Kings,” Hopkins Jr.’s most 
famous accomplishment, reflects his 
integrated talents: musician, lyricist, 
poet, composer, and artist (he illustrated 
the original publication of the piece). His 
father, also a man of many talents, 


including a law practice and architectural 


design, heavily influenced the younger 


a 


<4 


tires ings ut | mn Leal are, 

ee qitts we Nraverse a far, 
Feld and Jfounbain . 

Woor and Mountain. 
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Hopkins while establishing imself as a 


controversial public figure through his 
extensive and highly opinionated writing. 
Hopkins Jr. wrote his father’s biography 
defending his father’s views, 

Both father and son were champions 
of a “high church,” advocating liturgical 
ceremonial, and traditional elements in 
the Episcopal church, This placed the 
Hopkins duo smack in the middle of a 
major religious controversy which in 
many ways, dominated mid-1l9th century 
Vermont life. Hopkins Sr. was ordained 
the first Bishop of Vermont and rector of 
St. Paul’s church in 1832 and his son 
Hopkins Jr, also devoted his life to the 
Episcopal church, serving as a deacon for 
22 years until he was ordained a priest in 
1872. 

Since the salary of the Bishop was 
only $500, and because they were inter- 
ested in education, the Hopkins teamed 
up to operate a boys’ school. Bishop 
Hopkins led classes in a room he added to 
their rectory home located on lower 
Church Street — today’s site of the 
Converse Nursing Home and at the age of 
fourteen, Hopkins Jr. assisted with the 
instruction of Latin and French. He also 
helped his father administer floggings to 
the 70-80 students of their Vermont 
Episcopal Institute. In 1834, apparently, 
the Hopkins believed much flogging had 
to be done. 


Melchior, 
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With teaching experience and two 
foreign languages already to his credit at 
fifteen, Hopkins Jr, enrolled at the 
University of Vermont in 1835, His 
biography, A Champion of the Cross by 
Reverend Charles Sweet, says Hopkins Jr. 
graduated with honors and spoke at his 
commencement — an indication of his 
success in college, He received a BA in 
1839 and his MA in 1845. 

The success of his father’s school was 
short-lived, however, as the financial 
panic of 1837 left the Bishop without 
money or property; the school folded, 
and his large family suffered through 14 
years of poverty. They were evicted from 
the rectory by angry creditors, and later 
forced to move from a house on Pearl 
Street which was condemned. The worst 
of the experience came in 1854 when the 
Bishop was arrested for a $1,000 unpaid 
debt from the school. 


altho 
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The Bishop eboired’ to 5 pa bientes 
books on anything that would sell, 
including a book of drawings he was 
advised to put his son’s name on. An 
admirer of Gothic Revival architecture, 
he published the first book in the United 
States on the subject, He eventually 
published more than 50 books, sermons, 
and pamphlets, the most controversial 
being a 16-page Scriptural, Ecclesiastical, 
and Historical View of Slavery. Arguing 
the inferiority of the Negro race from a 
biblical standpoint, this work stands out 
above his many achievements and is 
viewed by modern critics as his greatest 
flaw. 

UVM History professor Marshall 
True said, “He is not well remembered 
largely because of his views on slavery. He 
was anti-slavery but anti-black,” and that 
overshadows his successes, 

In 1864 Hopkins Sr. wrote: 
The slavery of the negro race, as 
maintained in the Southern States, 
appears to me fully authorized in 
both the Old and New Testaments, 
which, as the written word of God, 
afford the only infallible standard of 
moral right and obligations... 

Under the rule of the Scriptures 
and the Constitution of the United 
States, the negro belongs to an 
inferior race, which the law did not 
presume to be fitted for freedom at 
any rate... 

God, in his wisdom and provi- 
dence, caused the patriarch Noah to 
predict he [the negro] should be the 
servant of servants to the posterity of 
Japhet. 

Even before he published his biblical 
view of slavery, Hopkins Sr. raised 
enough money through his writings to 
clear himself of debt, and, at his son’s 
suggestion, leased a piece of land on Lake 
Champlain. His large family worked 
clearing the forest land now called Rock 
Point. 

Applying his architectural skills, 
Hopkins Sr. designed and built a house on 
the same site as the present Bishop’s 
house, In 1841, the Bishop purchased the 
land and moved with his wife and 13 
children into the house. They began to 
farm the land. Never giving up his interest 
in education, the Bishop laid the corner 
stone of a new Vermont Episcopal 
Institute on the Rock Point property in 
1857, and began classes there in 1860. 


plorions row behold Dim arise, 
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Today, the Vermont Episcopal Insti- 
tute still operates as a co-educational 
private school under the name of the 
Rock Point School. One hundred and 
thirty acres of the Point are still privately 
owned, but the Vermont Episcopal 
Diosecena Center, the Bishop Booth 
Conference Center, and four other 
residential buildings have been added. 

“Field and Fountain, Moor and 
Mountain,” as the hymn goes, describes 
the setting at Rock Point, with a view 
looking out over Lake Champlain and 
Burlington Bay to the Adirondack and 
Green mountains. 

The hymn will continue to be an 
integral part of all Christians’ Christmas 
celebrations, but the names of John 
Henry Hopkins Sr. and Jr, have been 
squelched because of their views on the 
church, As True said, “Even though he 
[Bishop Hopkins] was very talented he 
was wrong about slavery. It’s a good 
history lesson that someone so accom- 
plished can be wrong.” 


hamabers 


called the University’s plagiarism guidelines “muddled and 


! again the University Hearing Panel (UHP) is in the news 
as a result of serious allegations made about its fairness, con- 
sistency and seriousness. The University can ill-afford another 
scrape with the law — the federal law — over its academic 
1onesty guidelines and hearing process; yet, their actions in the 
ideration of cheating charges leveled against two varsity — 
ckey players may buy them another ticket to the judges 


‘The University has already forked over a substantial sum of 


unreasonable.” The University won that case when the judge 
tuled that he could not overrule University regulations unless 
they engendered a ruling based on actual malice towards the 


‘student. 


t the conclusion of the Wait case, the University displayed < a 
k of humanitarian concern for its students which is reinfore- 


ed every time the UHP meets. The boys in Waterman like to 
claim they don’t need an elaborate, legalistic system: that simple 


country justice will suffice. Well, if the process if supposed to be 
enveloped in this sort of in-house, warm , family-type at- 
mosphere, why didn’t the University have the decency to dro 
rges against Mr. Wait when the judge said the student w: 
ated unfairly and unreasonably? 

ack to the case at hand: serious minded people charge 
nesses changed their testimony between the original 
ng and the mandated rehearing. They charge membe: 
panel with rushing the hearing so they could go to othe 
tments. What does the coordinator of the Panel WwW 


ony. 


* 


icy in its rulings. 
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about people watching the clock or ch nging 


achers often comple. rightfully ¢ so, we their stu 
gazing at the class clock ten minutes befo: 
gon the bell is a real affront to academic seri 
7 ient checking of a watch is an equal affron 


. cme has come for a serious over aul of the Univer 
roach to academic dishonesty. Without a change to a seri 
equitable system, the University’s commitment : 
ous climate of academics is in doubt. Again, remember 
ck. If the chairman is watching it so, most likely, will U\ 
ents. Moreover, the University’ s financial obligation t 
dents demands a revamping of the system. In a time 
ing tuition and leaner budgets, the University canne 
throw good money after a poor policy. 
> suggestions: The administration should hire a trained 
er, who, for a limited period, could work with students, 
ty and the administration to remodel the system; U. 
igs should be hearings of record with a com 
iscript made available to the student within 48 hours of the 
1g. Students should be allowed to bring a representative - 
th them who can ask questions of the panel and actually serve 
advocate, not, as now, a figurehead. A body of precedent 
Id be built up over time to” help the _ establish con- 


th 


commitment to such a system woud: not solve all the 
ersity’s problems but it would evidence a more serious, 
approach to UVM students which could well pred 
demic community out of its intellec a 


Kid Sisters Grow Up? 


To the Editor: 

Re “Do Little Sisters Make 
Frat Boys Impotent?”’, how old 
will Laura Pratt have to be 
before she recognizes the differ- 
ence between girls and women? 
Skip the politics if that’s too 
complex — How about a simple 
acknowledgement that the 
acquisition of sufficient years 
escorts one into adulthood, and 
college age should serve as an 
acceptable line of demarcation 
between girls and women. When 
girls think of themselves as 
women and boys think of 
themselves as men, perhaps we'll 
no longer need things like “‘little 
sisters’”’ to provide social orna- 
mentation for “big brothers.”’ 

Dee Steffan 
UVM Staff Member 


To the Editor: 

On behalf of the entire 
University I would like to 
extend my _ heartfelt thanks to 
Laura Pratt and the Cynic for 
exposing the molten controversy 
that surrounded the Little Sister 
Program, One only wonders why 


you waited so long. 
Of late, the ugly rumors 


rampant around campus had 
risen to such a peak of brutal 
intensity that two Little Sisters 
(suspected of being slaves) were 
barred from not only What Ales 
You, but also Doolin’s and were 
forced to drink at the Last 
Chance, 

Another example of bigotry 
and hatred occurred last Friday 
afternoon on the corner of 
Williams and Pearl when two 
Thetas viciously attacked a Rho- 
mate, stripping her of a Fair Isle 
sweater, her espadrilles and two 
Izod shirts. She had to walk 
almost a block before being 
rescued by those champions of 
chivalry, the boys from Sigma 
Nu. 

One can only hope that 
with the help of the ‘“‘emanci- 
pation proclamation” issued in 
the Cynic that little sisters will 
once nara enjoy their Teputa- 


of Greekdom we all know and 
love. It is my fondest dream that 
one day sorority girls and little 
sisters can walk hand in hand to 
provide frat boys with “a group 
of girls as friends to help socially 
enhance” their fraternities. 
Toofy and Blair 
Champlain College 


CIA’s Experimental 
Research 


To the Editor: 

I enjoyed your commentary 
by Dubilier and Prine and was 
glad to see some light placed 
upon the subject of experimen- 
tal research on human behavior. 
This area is one which deserves 
careful attention, Over the years 
the C.LA. has farmed out some 
rather peculiar projects to 
various “research laboratories,” 
prisons and hospitals; often of a 
dubious nature, We here at the 
Vermont Institute for Advanced 
International Studies monitor 
these experiments as far as is 
possible, in accordance with 
Amnesty International proce- 
dure. Anyone wishing to report 
such unscientific abuse I would 
direct to your local representa- 
tive of the Radical Caucus of the 
American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion. For an intelligence agency, 
the boys in Langley get into 
some pretty far-out schemes. 

Raymond Castle 
V.LA.LS. 

RD 1 Box 139A 
Bristol, VT 05443 


IRA Confronts Alcohol 


To the Editor: 
The Student Association 
Committee on Alcohol Concerns 
(Cynic, Dec. 2) has taken a 
positive step in addressing alco- 
hol abuse as a campus-wide 
problem at the University, The 
report discloses a growing stu- 
dent concern for alcohol misuse 
on the UVM campus, and the 
committee members should be 
commended for their efforts. 
However, as officers of the UVM 
Inter Residence Association 
(IRA), the governing body of 
the residence hall students, we 
would take issue with several of 
the committee’s findings con- 
cerning the Residential Life 
System. 
Residential Life has been, 
and still is, dealing with this 
alcohol problem through various 
means such as staff-implemented 
programming (including an 
annual week-long emphasis on 
alcohol education) and the Alco- 
hol Education Committee, 
which provides resources and 
training to assist staff and 
students in dealing with alcohol- 
related problems. The changes 
that have been realized this year 
include decreased dorm damage, 
and fewer midweek “keg par- 
ties.” These are positive signs of 


, | the effectiveness of Residential 


Life’s commitment -to curbing 
the misuse of alcohol within the 
Residence Hall System. 

The alcohol problem has 
not disappeared and we do not 
even begin to suggest that it has, 
but we‘do feel that the S.A. 
Committee’s report has over- 
looked these positive changes. 
We are concerned with the 
information they received 
because of the under-representa- 
tion of on-campus students both 
on the committee and among 
those who gave testimony; that 
is, there was only one on-campus 
student on the committee and 
only one on-campus student 
who testified. This seems ironic, 
considering that over half of the 
UVM community consists of 
on-campus students, 

The statement in the report 
that “the program (meaning the 
Department of Residential Life 
alcohol program) has had little 
impact on the knowledge of 
alcohol use and its ramifications, 
and little effect on the degree of 
excessive use of alcohol by 
on-campus students” is unsub- 
stantiated. We feel there is 
evidence, as previously stated, 
that the Department of Residen- 
tial Life’s programs have been 
effective. Granted, there is room 
for improvement; but this is not 
cause to Overlook the Depart- 
ment’s many positive efforts and 
results, 

Another concern we have is 
with the committee’s view that 


the present methods of educa- 


tional sanctions ‘are for the 
most part useless.” This view is 


unfounded. There is no evidence j; 


in the report to warrant this 
assertion. The foundation of the 
disciplinary system 
tional in nature. The flexibility 
inherent in the system allows for 
individual needs to be met ina 
creative manner so that, in the 
end, not only the residential hall 
, system will benefit, but also the 
individual, The S.A. Commit- 
'tee’s acceptance of more puni- 
‘tive measures and stricter policy 
enforcement as the solution is 
paradoxical for an educational 
system such as the University. 
Once again, we recognize 

that this report is a positive step 
in addressing alcohol abuse as a 
campus-wide problem; but due 
to the under-representation of 
on-campus students on the com- 
mittee, and the lack of signifi- 
cant testimony from Residential 
Life staff, some of the findings 
concerning the Residential Life 
System are inaccurate, 
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Cassie Bell, V-P 
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_A Future? 


To the Editor: 
Living in this advanced day 
and age may have many out- 


standing advantages, those of 
medicine, schooling and 
advanced culture are prime | 


examples. However, living under 
the threat of nuclear destruction 
is a total, drastic, let down. 
When have two countries ever 
spent hundreds of billions of 
dollars on equipment that is 
never to be used? The answer to 
this question is never in history, 
and history unfortunately has a 
nasty tendency to repeat itself. 
Mine and ours is the first genera- 
tion that has been forced to live 


nuclear disaster. 
A very concerned student 


total 


Peace is Patriotic 


To the Editor: 

In response to the latest 
letter of Doug Robinson (my 
pen pal): 

At least in your first letter 
your history was accurate (in- 
complete, but accurate). Doug, 
the Bay of Pigs invasion and the 
Cuban missile crisis were two 
events separated by over a year. 
In your letter you describe the 
latter but called it the ‘“‘Bay of 
Pigs invasion.” However, they 
both exemplify why I disagree 
with you so fervently on the 
issue of our military policies. 

The U,S. instigated an inva- 
sion of Cuba (at the Bay of Pigs) 
in April of 1961, thinking that 
the Cuban people were against 
the revolution and that when the 
invaders arrived, all the people 
would rise up against the govern- 
ment. Within the country there 
was little support for the 
invasion (which had nothing to 
do with missiles, Doug), so of 
course, it failed. 

O.K., now let’s examine the 
Cuban Missile Crisis, since I ‘for 
some unknown reason... failed 
to mention why this invasion 
occurred,”” The reason actually 
isn’t unknown at all, Doug. You 
see, I never mentioned this 
event, nor was there any 
invasion associated with it. Any- 
way, in 1962 (this event was in 

cont'd on page 16 


Editor’s Note: 

We would like to apologize 
to Prof, Philip Ambrose for 
misconstruing his position on 
the calendar change passed by 
the Faculty Senate on Nov, 22. 
Ambrose voted for the measure 


and was one of its biggest 
backers. 

Again, we apologize for the 
mistake. 
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Two UVM Hockey Players Embroiled in 


Academic Dishonesty Dispute 


By Eric Schwarz 

After appealing a _ two- 
semester suspension for aca- 
demic dishonesty and gaining a 
rehearing before the University 
‘Hearing Panel, two University 
of Vermont hockey players have 
again been found guilty of 
cheating and again been sanc- 
tioned with a two semester 
suspension. By next Tuesday 
the two seniors will file a second 
appeal to reduce the sentence 
handed down in the second 
U.H.P. hearing, the Cynic has 
learned. 

The bizarre case began on 
October 13, when the two 
students took a Sociology 100 
exam from Professor Harold 
McCann and both failed with 26 
identical wrong answers out of 
50 multiple choice questions. 
The players have been kept out 
of uniform by the athletic 
department since the charges 
were brought in mid-October. 

At the first U.H.P. hearing, 
chaired by English Professor 
Littleton Long in late October, 
the three-year hockey veterans 
were charged with similarity of 
answers, collaborating on the 
examination and, in one stu- 
dent’s case, with adding a “Y” at 
the top of his answer sheet to 
make collaboration possible. 
Teacher’s Assistants who proc- 
tored the exam say they handed 
out two scrambled versions of 
the test to discourage cheating. 


By Alex Nemerov 
A former UVM hockey 
player living in the Burlington 
area has used the present con- 
troversy involving two former 
members of this year’s team to 
blast the UVM athletic depart- 

ment and hockey program, 


Claiming “there is a lack of 
integrity in the whole system,” 
and that “UVM doesn’t have a 
deep down feeling for winning,” 
the former player was particular- 
ly upset about the treatment of 
the two seniors recently sus- 
pended from the team. He 
expressed his opinion in the 
editorial below. 


’ His chief complaint is that 
the UVM athletic department 
does not treat its athletes on a 
personal level, that it does not 


care about them beyond what 


happens on the playing field, 
and that the sacrifice made for 
the program by these athletes is 
taken for granted, 


The case involving the two 
senior hockey players is an 
example of this attitude, said the 
former player, “They (the two 
players) are two examples of 
how UYM athletics has ruined a 
part of a kid’s life really badly,” 
he said. “They know they made 
a mistake, but they worked their 
asses off for UVM athletics for 
three years, and now they’ve just 
been blown off, They feel like 
they were railroaded out of the 
program, The way they feel is 
‘how come no one is fighting for, 
me?’”’ 


The former player feels the 
case is exemplary of the prob- 


Long said the hearing panel 
came to the unanimous conclu- 
sion that the two had cheated on 
the basis of testimony by the 
T.A.’s, who said they noticed “‘a 
commotion in the back of the 
classroom,” and the evidence of 
the answers. “Our decision 
hinged on the fact that 48 out of 
50 answers were the same,”’ said 
Long. 

In accordance with the 
academic dishonesty guidelines 
laid out in the Cat’s Tale, 
William Young, coordinator of 
the U.H.P., sent a letter to 
the students informing them of 
the panel’s decision and of their 
right to appeal to Vice-President 
for Academic Affairs, Robert 
Arns, Appeals must be based on 
violations of due process or a 
“clear abuse of discretion on the 
part of the U.H.P.” 


Soon after receiving notice 
of the decision, the father of one 
of the hockey players took the 
allegedly doctored exam to a 
member of the Boston, Mass. 
crime lab. Utilizing the police 
department’s chemical analysis 
lab, the officer examined the 
answer sheet and ‘‘categorically 
stated that the ‘Y’ was xeroxed 
and not written on by the 
student,” said one faculty mem- 
ber close to the case. 

The chemical test was sub- 
mitted as new evidence in the 
appeal application, and Vice- 


_ Case Prompts Blast 
at UVM Athletics | 


lems in UVM athletics. 

The former player’s attack 
included a jab at hockey coach 
Jim Cross, who he claims sat idly 
by during the proceedings invol- 
ving the two players. “Any 


coach would have put his job on. 


the line to help them,” he said. 
The athletic department 

needs to re-evaluate why we play 

sports, said the former player. 


President Arns called for a 
rehearing to ensure the students 
would receive a “full and fair 
trial,” said Long. 

A totally new panel was 
formed, replacing the two- 
student, three-faculty member 
group that had decided the first 
case, “Every person was changed 
for the second hearing. All 
evidence presented was presen- 
ted to an audience which was 


added, “the fact they were 
hockey players may have had 
something to do with the 
outcome,” 

Other individuals contacted 
said members of the panel were 
looking at their watches 
throughout the hearing, com- 
plaining that they had other 
engagements, They added that 
one of the T.A.’s changed her 
testimony from the first hearing 


The boys were convicted ahead of time... the 
fact they were hockey players may have had 
something to do with the outcome. 
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unbiased and this is very impor- 
tant,” said coordinator Young. 


Pharmacology professor Ernest ° 


Reit chaired the new committee 
and Alan Wertheimer, chairman 
of the political science depart- 
ment, was the faculty presenter 
who read the charges against the 
athletes. 

One source leveled serious 
charges concerning the handling 
of the rehearing by the U.H.P. 
“The boys were convicted ahead 
of time. It was a total put up job 
and there were all kinds of 
extraneous information brought 
into the hearing.” The source 


“Do they cently want to be 
successful, or do they just want 
to have a program?” he asked, 

“TJVM athletes are missing 
out on something that could be 
terrific,” he continued. ‘“There’s 
no feeling of devotion, no good 
feeling of what you did for four 
years, When they leave here, 90 
percent of the athletes are happy 
to get the hell out of it.” wv 


Submitted by a Hockey Alumnus '82 

Two friends of mine spent their Thanksgiving vacations 
pondering their future at the University of Vermont and, also the 
integrity of the Athletic Department at UVM. My friends are both 
involved in collegiate athletics and have found them to be 
demanding, intense, tiring and usually rewarding. 
_ An event happened in these young men’s lives that will change 
them forever. Both of them made a mistake, The mistake not only 
cost them their Education but, probably the remainder of their 
athletic involvement in college. This is a heavy blow to any gifted 


athlete. . 


In light of their error they have found the true meaning of ath- 
letics at UVM. They may have erred but the salt in the wound is the 
manner in which these young men have been shuffled into the 
annals of Gutterson Field House. Imagine giving three and a half 
years of your life to a sport, your heart and soul, hours of practice, 
bus rides, late night studying because of the ride to Cornell the next 
morning at 8:00 a.m. All this to be shoved aside without a fight, to 
be efficiently shuffled out of the line-up, off the team, until finally 


right out of school. 


My comments about my friends are not intended to make anyone 
feel sorry for them, It is a commentary on the Athletic Department 
and the Hockey Program. Ina sport where intensity, devotion, guts 
and sweat are the main ingredient for success, UVM settles for 
mediocrity, anonymity, gutless morals and a passive approach to 


the tremendous world of college athletics. 


Winning and treating 


your people like young gifted men and women who yearn for 
success and the benefits of a system based on devotion to your body, 


your mind and your school. 


Seldom are these words printed because the ones who know the 
truth about UVM athletics are long gone. My friend's gifted hockey 
skills, relentless good humor, endless hustle, great attitude and 
giving manners are just the losses UVM has suffered for a 


Young responded to these 
charges by saying, “Dealing with 
the issues of who was looking at 
their watches is further than our 
process is supposed to go. It is 
not our job.” He added, “We 
don’t keep a check on changed 
testimony. We assume that the 
people involved are responsible 
individuals dedicated to the 
principle that everyone involved 
gets a fair hearing.” 

The hearing, conducted on 
Tuesday, November 30 in the 
Waterman building, was inter- 
rupted by a= fire alarm and 
moved after a 30-minute 


adjournment to the Public Rela- 
tions office at 109 South Pros. 
pect Street. Wertheimer, who as 
presenter does not vote with the 
panel, left the meeting during 
the break, 

Asked whether the pane] 
accepted the findings of the 
Boston lab test, Reit, the chair 
of the panel, said, “Yes, the 
chem lab was accepted but 
I can’t be specific beyond that.” 
Pressed for further detail, Reit 
added that the panel had con- 


victed the athletes on evidence 
not affected by the lab findings, 
He said, “I chaired the commit- 
tee. The guilty decision was 
unanimous and the committee 
unanimously agreed to apply the 
standard sanction of two semes- 
ters,” 

Some officials expect the 
students to bring suit in federal 
court if their appeal to Arns is 
not accepted, “I wouldn’t be 
surprised if they decided to 
bring a case in Federal Court,” 
said Young. : 

If they do, it will be the 
second U.H.P. decision the Uni- 
versity has had to defend in 
Federal Court this year. In 
October, Federal Judge Albert 


Coffrin ruled for the University © 
in the case of Jeffrey Wait versus — 


cont'd on next page = 


CIA’s Presence F celta 


on College Campuses 


_ By Lynn Cline 

“The CIA commits illegal, 
amoral and covert acts that 
greatly limit our freedom, If we 
question these acts, we are 
treated as enemies of the United 
States,” said speaker Mathias 
Dubilier, summing up the sen- 
timents of the speakers in last 
night’s forum entitled “‘CIA at 
Home and Abroad” that packed 
over 125 students into Billings 
North Lounge. 

Organized by Jack Noble of 
the Rising Sun Coalition and 
Dubilier, coordinator for UVM- 
PIRG, the forum was an effort 
to increase students’ awareness 
of the CIA. The intelligence 
agency’s announcement _ that 
they would be recruiting on 
campus, ignited a spontaneous 
student demonstration in 
November. The CIA will be 
interviewing UVM seniors on 
Dec, 9 and 10. 

Will Miller, UVM Professor 
of Philosophy, spoke first, 
addressing the issue of CIA 
history and involvement in 
foreign countries. 

“The CIA has systematically 
destabilized democratic govern- 
ments in other countries in order 
to topple them,” he said, “‘Their 
standard fare is covert espionage 
acts, isolation of nations in order 


to weaken them, the crushing of 
labor unions and their leaders. In 
El Salvador this past year, 
1000 labor leaders have been 
disposed of — and the disruption 
and disturbance of teachers’, 
students’ and church groups has 
continued,” 

Miller accused the CIA of 
playing a central role in over- 


throwing the government of 
Indonesia in 1965, a struggle 
resulting in the massacre of 


thousands, “The CIA is directly 
and indirectly responsible for 
the largest Holocaust since Nazi 
Germany, The Agency plays 
hardball, and is responsible for 
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t thes slaughter of many, 
Miller, 


“The government and ine i‘ x 
claim to be acting to is 


CIA 
protect the rights of freedom 
and self-determination for the 
world,” Miller continued. 

puzzles me, 
from the CIA’s actions at home 


and abroad? Chiefly, the multi- 
whose — 


national corporations, 
profits are three times greater in 


y 


7 
- 


the Third World than here. — 


Meanwhile,” Miller said, the CIA 
busts up. labor unions, prevents 


4 


workers from self-determination, ~ 
and keeps wages low and profits — 


high. 

Miller also discussed a con- 
troversial incident occurring on 
the UVM campus in the early 
70’s. “‘A radical Student Union 
was formed here by faculty and 
staff members and_ students 
protesting against the U.S. wat 
in Indochina.” A campus police 
officer soon ‘defected’ to the 
union, bringing with him a stack 
of photos and notes which 
showed ‘that students applying 
to UVM needing financial aid 


were recruited by the CIA, in 
cahoots with the Campus Police 
Chief. This was reported on the 
Cynic cover and, said Miller, 
“the University subsequently 
put together a ‘white wash com- 
mittee’ which first said ‘nO,’ 
then said ‘yes’ but it wouldn't 
happen again! My guess is that 
we're being visited again by 
these agents,” 

Daniel Hoffman, Assistant 
Professor of Political Science, 
followed with a speech on the 
constitutional basis and legal 
control of the CIA, “Who 
controls the CIA,” he asked, 
“and to whom are they account 
able? It’s not formally com: 
trolled, nor is it responsive to 
public opinion, which doesn't 
even know what it (the CIA) is 
doing until many years after it’s 

cont'd on next page 
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the University of Vermont. 
Coffrin, however, called the 
‘University’s academic honesty 
guidelines “muddled” = and 
“ynreasonable,”” and recom- 
mended that they be revised. 
Wait had argued that the 
University’s decision that he had 
not properly attributed informa- 
tion in a Philosophy 202 paper, 
was unreasonable and capricious 
since it did not consider intent. 
“Once our process has been 
challenged, even if unsuccess- 
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fully, anyone believing the out- 
come (of a panel decision) is not 
in their favor is likely to chal- 
lenge it,” said Young. He added 
that the place to resolve any 
complaints about the case at 
hand would be in Federal court 
or in the University appeal 
process. 

Arns, who earlier in the 
week said he had not ordered 
any rehearings this year, could 
not be reached to comment on 
the upcoming appeal. uy 8 


Sanders Declares Bid 
for March Re-election 


By Lynn Cline 

Burlington Mayor Bernard 
Sanders announced his bid for 
re-election in March, 1983 to a 
crowd of approximately 350 
enthusiastic supporters last Fri- 
day night in City Hall. 

Sanders stressed his previous 
achievements since his upset 
victory over Democratic Mayor 
Gordon Paquette in March, 
1981, citing numerous programs 
his administration has initiated 
and claiming it has brought 
fundamental changes in the areas 
of governmental reorganization 
and fiscal reform, “I’m not going 
to suggest we’ve solved all the 
problems in a number of areas,” 


good job.., at least we’ve made a 
decent beginning.” 

Local musician Jon Gailmor 
kicked off the evening with 
several songs, including ‘‘The 
Blooming of Burlington,” which 
he wrote specifically for San- 
ders. Four of Sanders’ suppor- 
|ters from the Board of Aldermen 
as well as the head of the city 
employees’ union then delivered 
speeches stressing the need for 
Sanders’ re-election. “‘We’re here 
tonight to support Bernie,” said 
Lindel Atkins, city employee 
union head, “he’s given us 
something no one else has.” Two 
hundred people signed up with 
Sanders’ politicos to help volun- 
teer in the re-election campaign. 

Sanders approached the 
podium to thundrous applause 
from his supporters and friends 
who filled the chairs, and lined 
the walls and balcony. “I’m very 
proud to announce my intention 
to seek re-election as mayor of 
the city of Burlington,” he said. 

“We have external dangers 
facing our nation today, and 
suffering everywhere on this 
planet. It is my belief that the 
most serious problem is the 
banks and corporations who, in 
the most sophisticated way, have 
convinced the ordinary people 
of this planet that they’re 
politically impotent, They offer 
the message, ‘stay at home, 
watch the tube and drink, and 
leave policy-making decisions to 
us.’ I’m happy to say that this 


scenario no longer exists in 
Burlington,” 
Sanders cited the major 


differences between his adminis- 
tration and their political oppo- 
nents as “our belief that all 
humans have the potential to 
live a life of far greater quality 
than they do today. What exists 
now is political and economic 
disorder, and we need not live in 
this disaster. 

“We in this administration 
are neither stupid nor naive,” he 
continued, “‘We understand that 
in a city of 38,000, we aren’t 
going to bring immediate change 
in this society, But we are going 
to try, again and again, as boldly 
as we can, because in my mind, 
that’s what makes life worth 
living.”’ 

Sanders said he expected 
national attention to focus on 


cont'd. on page 15 
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been done,” 

“The CIA seems to operate 
at a state within a state; a little 
imperialistic system which 
follows its own tune,” Hoffman 
added, “It’s hard to know who’s 
doing what to whom, and whose 
interests it’s really serving, But 
it’s worth talking about it, and 
working for attempts at tighter 
legal restraints and oversights,” 

Mathias Dubilier spoke next 
on the CIA at UVM and other 
campuses. “The government 
acknowledges the CIA’s covert 
operations on campus, and we 
have documents confirming 
this.”” Most recent of these are 
75 documents the United States 
Student Association filed in 
1979 dating from 1973-1979, 
indicating that the CIA has been 
active on over 100 universities. 
“In the mid-60’s,” Dubilier 
explained, “the CIA was accused 
of infiltrating the U.S.S.A, and 
they said they would stop. It’s 
obvious that they have not done 
this.” 

“What this means,” he con- 
tinued, “is that we’ve been given 
the choice to accept or fight 
authority. What we’ve not been 
given is a situation where we live 
in freedom, and it’s pathetic.” 

Following Dubilier was Fred 
Magdoff, Associate Professor of 
Plant and Soil Science, speaking 
about the CIA as one of the 
many instruments used to pro- 
tect U.S. interests. 


“The CIA serves a need, not 7 


yours or mine, but a certain type 
of social and economic system. 
Our policy is to have countries 
vote right or else... If we look at 
the list of our ‘best friends,’ El 
Salvador, Guatemala, the Shah’s 
Iran, we see countries that are 
clearly not democratic. What, 
then, is considered right by U.S. 
foreign policy? Not democracy, 
that’s for sure.” 

“We must keep in mind,” he 
continued, “‘that American and 
multi-international interests are 
not served by the CIA itself. 
That’s. just one- instrument 
American. foreign policy uses. 
It’s a very important and integral 
part, but it’s just one small tool. 
That’s why I don’t think we 
can change the CIA, The only 
way to do that is to have a 
different&l.S. foreign policy. 1) 


AZYF Winter 
Seminar Dates 


New York — 
highly-specialized 
Israel for college students sche- 
duled by the American Zionist 
Youth Foundation over the 
coming winter break, According 
to Steve Krinsky, the AZYF 
campus — representative, the 
recent events in Israel, such as 
The Peace for Galilee actions in 
Lebanon and the court of 
inquiry examining the events at 
Palestinian Camps, have created 
a dynamic setting for AZYF’s 
Annual Winter Seminar and 
special programming has been 
inserted to give participants the 
fullest and richest experience. 
The seminar will leave Kennedy 
International Airport on Decem- 
ber 27, 1982 and return January 
13, 1983, 

Students are offered a busy 
schedule of touring with special- 
ly selected guides and several 
educational seminars designed to 
enrich the student’s knowledge 
of Israeli history and current 
issues, Touring will include Jeru- 
salem, Galilee, Tel Aviv and the 


An 18-day 


Negev. 
Further information about 
the Winter Seminar may be 


contacting the 
Representative 
656-3438, 


tu 


obtained by 
AZYF Campus 
Steve Krinsky at 


seminar in 
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Burlington's best sandwiches, salads, homemade soups & desserts. 
204 Main St. Burlington, Vt. 


862-7574 
Mon.-Thurs. 7 a.m.-7:30 p.m. Fri. 7.a.m.-8:30 p.m. Sat. 8 a.m.-6 p.m. 


AT MAYFAIR 


Sports- 
wear 
for the 


Active 
Life 


Merona Sport 


Solids. Plaids. Knits. Twill. A Col 
lection. of playful sportswear reac- 
tivated for the holidays. 

The cotton rugby pouch. shirt. 
Jade with cherry striping. S,M,L; $38.00. 
Pants in cherry, violet, jade, royal, plus 
others. $S,M,L; $37.00.Sweater in 
cream/cherry, cream/jade, or 
cream/violet. S,M,L; $47.00. 


Mayair 


Now open: Mon, - Fri. 9:30-9:00; 

Sat. 9:30-5:30; Sun, 12:00-5:00 

In the Market place, upper Church St., Burl 
Amer. Exp., VISA, MasterCard, Mayfair Charge 


Jean Ingram 


More Drugs 


cont'd from cover 


Large campuses in cosmopo- 
litan areas and prestigious pri- 
vate liberal arts colleges were the 
first to see widespread drug use. 
Rural campuses went largely 
unaffected by the drug culture 
in the mid-60’s, but by 1970, 
drugs had spread to the most 
sheltered of schools. The Univer- 
sity of Vermont, a small New 
England school in “the moral 
city of Burlington,” as one 
graduate put it, “‘was one of the 
last schools hit; while some 
students had begun experiment- 
ing early (1966-67), it was not 
until 1969 or 1970 that drug use 
at UVM was at all popular. By 
that time the number of people 
who smoked pot or had at least 
tried it had skyrocketed. A 1969 
Cynic article concluded: “all 
that is green in the Green 


used to be a six-pack of Bud 
behind the shed, but now 
they’re passing around marijuana 
joints, not beer cans.” 

Soon other, harder drugs 
began “popping up” in dorms 
and apartments, though they 
seem never to have attained the 
popularity marijuana enjoyed. 
Uppers (especially around exam 
time), downers and LSD were 
fairly common — as were stu- 
dents who sold them, 

“Almost any drug you 
could imagine could be bought 
in the Den (Billings), Transac- 
tions were made there right and 
left at any time during the 
day,” said one 1970 UVM 
graduate. 

Indeed, while it is now a 
haven for video games and Saga 
subs, Billings was, in the late 
60’s, referred to by some as the 
“Opium” Den. While that is, or 
was, certainly an overstatement, 
the nickname seems to have 
been grounded in fact, indicating 
availability was no problem, 


Today’s -“once-in-awhile” college drug-user 


seems to view the use 


of drugs as a legitimate 


release from academic and social pressures rather 
than a symbol of dishonesty. 


Mountain state is not just pine 
trees,” and in March of the same 
year WRUV saw fit to broadcast 
a week-long series of programs 
on pot entitled “Mary Jane in 
Perspective,” a ‘‘presentation of 
the various arguments for and 
against use of the drug, as seen 
by police, legislators, medical 
authorities, and, importantly, 
the accused violators of existing 
laws.” Said the Cynic article, 
“Don’t kid yourself, baby. It 


MAGRAMS CHARGE @ VISA 
MASTERCARD @ AMERICAN EXPRESS 


MARKETPLACE CENTER 


OPEN MON.- FRI. 9:30-9:00; SAT. 9:30- 5:30 
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Alcohol, too, was popular, 
in the sixties, though the drink- 
ing age in Vermont was 21. 
Because of the higher age limit, 
“Downtown” was something less 
than the social center it has 
become today (for those with 
ID’s, the Red Dog of Burlington 
(now non-existent) and the Mill 
in Winooski were two of the 


more popular of the local gin | 


mills). Most drinking went on in 
dorms or at fraternities, said a 


1970 Kappa Sigma alumni, ‘Part 
of the reason frats were so 
popular then was they provided 
access to upperclassmen, who in 
turn had access to alcohol.” 

The split between those 
who did and did not indulge in 
drug use seems to have been 
more clearly delineated in 1970 
than it is today, Fraterni- 
ties housed the Jocks (Kappa 
Sigma — football; Delta Psi and 
SAE — hockey), and drug use 
within the Greek system was 
limited to an occasional toke on 
a joint, although according to a 
Burlington lawyer, “‘Sigma Nu 
was the drug house at UVM. 
They were pretty heavily into 
it.’ Students involved in the 


drug scene were usually not at 
all involved in Greek activities. 
“There were three groups visible 
on campus. If you weren’t a 
Jock or a bookworm — you were 


-Fine Perfumes on main. 


likely to be a Druggie.” 


* kK 


With the exception of beer, 
marijuana is clearly still the most 
popular and available drug at 
UVM. “Just about everybody’s 
tried pot,’ said one UVM 
sophomore, “‘Most people don’t 
smoke daily, or even regularly — 
but a lot of people smoke.” 
Generally, good pot is readily 
available in the dorms and 
off-campus, for $40 and up an 
ounce (as opposed to $10-15 in 
1970). “If it’s there, people will 
smoke it. But pot is no big deal 
anymore,” said one UVM junior, 

Hallucinogens are not 
uncommon at UVM, though 
Blotter, Microdot and Window- 
pane (all forms of LSD) are less 
popular, having given way to 
Psylocibin mushrooms. It seems 
that because “Shrooms” grow 
wild, and are “‘organic,” they are 
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somehow preferable to LSD. 
say they would have reservations 
about taking Acid gee 
“shrooms” as being only mar. 
ginally more dangerous than 
marijuana or beer. Mushrooms 
can be had for $6-8 a gram, with 
two grams being the usual 
dosage. 

Cocaine, practically unheard 
of in 1970, now appears to be 
the “drug of choice” among an 
increasingly large sector of 
UVM’s student population — 
though at $100 and up per gram, 
it is also often beyond the 
average student budget. “People 
love cocaine. Offering to turn 
somebody on to coke means a 
lot, because it’s so expensive,” 
said one UVM student. Despite 


the expense, coke regularly pops ~ 


cont’d on next page 
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up at parties, at frat-formals — 
even at late night study sessions. 

Beer, of course, remains 
popular, and with the drinking 
age in Vermont remaining at 18, 
the option to drink legally is 
open to most every UVM’er. 
Many think the emphasis on 
drinking at UVM is unhealthy 
and unnecessary. Already, All- 
Campus beer bashes at fraterni- 
ties have been terminated, and a 
council of campus leaders 
recently formulated proposals 
designed to change the way 
UVM students think about 


alcohol Although the results of 
these efforts remain to be seen, 
it is clear that drinking is, and 
will remain, an important, albeit 
dangerous, facet of college life in 
America. 

Most members of the class 
of 1970 surveyed indicated they 
did not believe drug use in the 
late 60’s was a direct response to 
any one stimulus or concern. 
“We weren’t looking to protest 
anything by smoking pot. We 
really were just trying to expand 
our horizons,” said one. He 
continued, “‘Sure, we were dis- 
illusioned, frustrated, angry — 
but we knew a joint or a hit of 
acid wasn’t going to solve this 


country’s problems.” 

Yet it is also clear that, by 
the late 60’s, students had 
begun to reexamine their place 
in a society which all too fre- 
quently went directly against 
what they believed to be moral 
and just. Drug use at college 
seems to have been symptomatic 
of larger concerns — a product 
of a time when traditional 
ways of thinking were being 
challenged and, in many cases, 
disregarded. “‘Students in 1970 
were Only just discovering they 
had a say in what went on, 
that they could enact change,” 
one graduate said, “Drugs were 
something new and different — 


John Decker 


A large number of students who say they would have reservations about taking Acid see “shrooms”’ as being only 
marginally more dangerous than marijuana or beer. 


and in 1970, new and different 
was good,” 

How does UVM campus life 
today compare with the one 
students lived in the turbulent 
late 60’s? Sit-ins and peace 
marches seem to have been 
replaced by Pac-Man and the 
Boston Globe, bell-bottoms and 
beads with wide-wale corduroys 
and pearls, Though there are 
clearly some students who 
remain politically active, it is 
safe to say that the average UVM 
college student of 1982 is more 
concerned with getting a job 
than with saving the world. 

If not for reasons of rebel- 
lion and disillusionment, why do 
students continue to use drugs? 
“Drugs are fun. After a night of 
studying, it’s nice to relax with a 
few bong hits,’’ said one UVM 
student. Clearly, drugs are no 


. longer a product of rebellious- 


ness, Indeed, they seem almost 
to have become “establish- 


ment.” Hardly a day goes by 
without a top government 
official or revered sports figure 
being indicted for possession of 
something. Today’s “once-in-a- 
while”? college drug-user seems 
to view the use of drugs as a 
legitimate release from academic 
and social pressures, rather than 
a symbol of discontent. “I’m not 
using drugs because I’m disillu- 
sioned, just hassled,” said one 
UVM senior. 

“We had to deal with a 
tremendous amount of bad trips 
in the 60’s,” said Richard B. 
Does, director of UVM’s Center 
for Counseling and Testing since 
1969. “There were no maps 
back then. People would drop 
acid without knowing what was 
going to happen to them,” He 
added, early drug users at UVM 
had no framework to base their 
‘drug experiences on, and this 
created problems. 

According to Does, students 


! 


today know more of what to 
expect from drugs. With some- 
thing of an “underground his- 
tory” of drug use from the 
60’s and 70’s, students are now 
more aware of the effects of 
drugs, and are thus more able to 
make sophisticated decisions on 
whether or not the use of 


drugs is for them. 

The 69 Cynic article 
maintained that the “student 
drug using group contains many 
of Vermont’s future leaders. 
Their sensitivity to the world 
created has forced them to 
explore for a better way of life. 
They are highly intelligent, crea- 
tive and curious, They are 
neither criminals nor addicts. 
They are neither moral nor 
immoral. They feel no guilt as 
users of mind altering sub- 
stances. In short, they are 
attacked by a hostile puritanical 
society which has, as H. L. 
Mencken once said, ‘the haunt- 
ing fear that somewhere, some- 
one may be happy.’.” 

1970. Sit-ins, smoke-ins, 
Haight-Ashbury, hippies, yip- 
pies, peace-marches, the Doors, 
alienation, war, death, A turbu- 


lent but vibrant period in our 
country’s history gives rise to (in 
the words of a 1970 grad) “a 
pervasive craziness.’ Drug use is 
clearly a facet of this craziness, 


something exciting and different 


and anti-Establishment. 

1982. Computer Science, 
coffee, calculators, interviews. 
Almost singular devotion to 
one’s studies. The “craziness” of 
the late 60’s has largely given 
way to concerns about unem- 
ployment and the economy. 


Drug use today —-.from beer to 
pot to cocaine — appears to be 
an attempt on the part of some 
harried students to recapture 
some of the mystical spiritedness 
their predecessors enjoyed, ly 
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Billings Proposal 
Presented byS.A. 


By Terri Johnson 

Vermont State officials went back to school on Monday, 
when sixty legislators came to UVM to participate in the annual 
Legislative Day run by the Student Association (S.A.), It was a 
public relations event designed to inform the legislators about 
UVM. 

At the heart of the program was the S.A.’s presentation of 
the proposed Billings Center/Ira Allen Chapel renovation, S.A. 
President Dave Spector and Director of Student Activities Pat 
Brown gave a slide show and explained the details of the pro- 
posal, which is designed to expand the facilities without harming 
the historical structures, 

The UVM Board of Trustees gave their approval in June, 
1982 for the University to try to raise money for the project. The 
presentation was meant to educate the legislators about the 
jargest capital request the University has ever made of the state 
fora single facility, S.A. Vice-President Don McCree said. 

Money for the proposed Billings Center renovation would 
come from the state’s capital budget. 

UVM is also requesting $21.7 million from the state’s Gener- 
al Fund budget to help subsidize in-state tuition, This is an 
jnerease over last year’s 19.7 million state appropriation, which 
was just cut by $500,000 last week when Governor Richard 
Snelling announced he was going to cut the FY ’83 budgets of 
most state-supported agencies. While at UVM legislators would 
not comment on whether this year’s state appropriation would 
bealfected by the Governor’s budget rescission announcement. 

The Billings renovation plans, which would cost $6 million, 
would add a connecting building between Billings and Ira Allen, 
both underground and above ground, and a new lecture theatre 
onthe north side of Ira Allen. 

The addition would make space for an expanded dining 
facility, offices for student activities groups (such as the Cynic, 
WRUY, the Ariel, the Student Photo Service, etc.), meeting 
tooms, a store, and a commuter service area. There would also be 
imcreased access to Ira Allen Chapel, which would increase its 
capacity (the capacity is currently restricted because of fire 
regulations), 

The new 325-capacity lecture theatre would be used ‘‘to pull 
movies away from the academic unit.” 

The new facilities would leave the existing second floor of 
Billings for studying and lounging. The area is now often used for 
meetings, 

The current strategy for funding the project is to ask for $3 
million from the state, $2 million from fundraising (alumni and 
others), and $1 million from a student fee which would begin 
when the building is occupied. 

The legislators seemed to like the proposal but questioned 
the availability of funds for it. Representative Merrill Pealey said, 

“It’s Pretty nice but I wonder where the dough (money) is 
ming from, I don’t think it (the renovation) is that essential.” 
He would not say whether he would vote for the appropriations if 
the request is brought to the legislature. 

Representative Robert Kayhart said, “It looks like they’re 
using a little common sense about it, I’m in favor of redoing old 
buildings, but the problem is where to find the money. Times are 
tough, students know that.” He said he feels there is “a good 
P%Sibility” the university could get state funds. 

Earlier in the day, the legislators had the opportunity to 
attend a choice of four 11:00 classes. Twenty-five of them did so, 

At 12:30 the legislators and their student hosts and hostesses 
attended g luncheon, They were welcomed by Spector, Brown, 

President Lattie Coor, and Legislative Trustee Chester 
*tchum, The presentation followed, 

In the afternoon, various student groups gave a multi- media 
Mesentation of “Students Serving Vermont.”’ This was followed 
va Campus tour, then an informal reception with faculty 
members, deans, and directors. The program ended with an 
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GEORGE V. KIDDER 
OUTSTANDING FACULTY AWARD 


Purpose: 

Each year the UVM Alumni Council presents the George V. Kidder Outstan- 
ding Faculty Award to a faculty member who has been nominated for his or her 
dedication to the University by his or her significant contributions to the broaden- 
ing of the students’ academic experience and to the enrichment of campus life. 


Criteria: 


Candidates must be members of the University community for not less than 
five years and full-time faculty in an undergraduate college or school. 


| Nominate: 
a es ee 


College/Schoo!: Department: Title: 


(Please comment on the following areas using separate sheets of paper) 


1.CONTRIBUTION TO BROADENING OF STUDENTS’ ACADEMIC EXPERIENCE- 
Highlight academic achievements. 

2.CONTRIBUTION TO THE ENRICHMENT OF CAMPUS LIFE-Highlight activities 

3.OTHER COMMENTS-Elaboration of above, additional information, etc. 


Recommended by: Class of UVM: 
Address: City State Zip 


Signature 


Date 


Please return this form with accompanying documents to the DSA 
COMMITTEE, Alumni Office, 86 South Williams Street, Burlington, VT 05405, 
no later than January 1, 1983. 


DA NCE * FLYNN 


LAR LUBOVITCH DANCE COMPANY 
Tuesday, January 25, 1983 
7:30 pm 


WASHINGTON BALLET 
Thursday, February 17, 1983 
7:30 pm 


LES BALLETS JAZZ DE MONTREAL 


Wednesday, April 6, 1983 
7:30 pm Aa 


SPECIAL SERIES OFFER GOOD ONLY THRU DEC. 22 


a SAVE 6.25 Ee 


Best seats at the Flynn (41.25 value) for only 35.00 
Reserved seats on sale at Flynn Theatre Box Office and UVM 


Ticket Store. Dial 86-Flynn (863-5966) for ticket information, 
reservations and credit card purchases. 


Made possible with a grant from Vermont National Bank Trust Dept 


EEA RSL 


CONTACT 
LENS 
SUPPLIES 


sold here at special savings 


@Bausch & Lomb products 
@ Allergan products, soft & hard 
@ Enzymatic contact lens cleaner 


@Salt tablets 
@ Contact lens cases 


10% off Sunglasses by: 
Ray Ban 
Porsche Carrera 
Yves St. Laurent 


== CONTACT LENS CENTERE= 


BURLINGTON ESSEX JUNCTION 
230 College St. 37 Lincoln St. 
658-3330 | 878-5509 ° 


A NEW KIND OF CASUAL 


VES 


hairdesign for men and women 


47 EAST ALLEN ST. 
WINOOSKI 


REDKEN 
ALOE-MIST 


AUDIO EXCHANGE PAYS 
CASH FOR LATE MODEL 
STEREO EQUIPMENT IN 
SALEABLE CONDITION 
Vermant’s:Only Trading Center 

For Used High Fidelity 


Components 
WE BUY — SEL! — TRADE 


655-0132 


} 


, 1062 North Ave. Burlington. 863-3711 
ino A DIVISION OF ACME ELECTRONICS - 
OPEN TUES. THRU SAT.. 8:30-5:30. CLOSED MONDAY, 


No fads or fancy stitches. Just the 
classic look and exceptional quality 
that never goes out of style. Levi's® 
blue jeans. From the sturdy rivets to 
the heavyweight denim. They look and 
feel better every time you wear them. 


LEVIS 


JEANSWEAR 


For Christmas! at 


. Apple Mountain 


“The place for pants on Church St.” 
Downtown Burlington - Across from Penneys 
Holiday hours: Mon.-Fri. 9-9; Sat, 9-5:30; Sun, 12-5 


The Winning Combination: 
Clothing Coordinated at... 


1—5 Church St. 
Burlington 


St Albans 
Montpelier 
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Beelent to UVM 


A 38-year-old 90-pound woman throws a full grown man, A 
two-year student performs TV-grade martial arts acts. A slender 
|l-year-old breaks a nine-board within months of starting train- 
ing. What is all this? A stunt show? ‘You Asked For It?” No. The 
Grand Master Kyong-Ae Fontaine, the foremost female martial 
artists in the world, brought her American Tae-Kwon-Do School 
class to Redstone Tuesday night. With her school she brought her 
ideas about personal independence: freedom from fear through 
inner self-confidence. 

The martial arts acts performed included breaking single and 
double thicknesses of nine board and cement blocks. The acts 
required both physical and mental skill. One act had a student 
break two pine boards held over eight feet off the ground, 
Another student jumped over the backs of four students to break 
pine boards. 

More impressive than any of the students’ individual feats 

_was the overall effects of their training. The Grand Master’s 
teaching method imbued her students with confidence, Not all 
the board-breaking demonstrations were successful on the first 
attempt. But the spirit of the students was such that they didn’t 
lose their composure and continued their attempt with the 
utmost concentration. 

The discipline and respect exercised by the students was part 
of the philosophy preached by the Grand Master. She exhorted 
the 50 UVMers who had gathered to watch to take the example 
of her students and establish an awareness of themselves and the 
consequences of their actions. She said that fear comes from 


Martial Artist Brings 


_within the individual. 


But. she stressed. that the source of self 


confidence was awareness and discipline of the energy found in 


each of us. 


—Randy icant 


Lindsay Hopkins 


State College Costs 
Mysteriously Level Off 


dramatically this year, 
study has found. 

_ Student charges — including 
100m, board, tuition and other 
Costs — increased only about 
Seven percent this fall, according 
fo an annual survey ‘conducted 
by the American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities 
(AASCU), A year ago, students 
suffered gn 13 
increase, 


a new 


’ percent 


But AASCU officials are 
Stumped for a reason for the 
Price break, and are reluctant to 
Predict what will happen to 

_ Next year’s costs. 

“It’s just not a phenomenon 

has a clear explanation,” 
“Says AASCU = spokeswoman 
“Meredith Ludwig. “We really 
don’t know if it is the beginning 
°f a holding pattern or just a 

porary slowdown,” 

Average resident student 

P Charges at the 314 AASCU 

Members surveyed were $2811 
this fall, up $172 from last fall’s 
‘Vearly cost of $2639, the 

says, : 

While an earlier College 
survey had shown a 13 
t increase in student char- 


; oy, \- . 
Washington, D.C. (CPS) — 
The cost of going to a public 
_ college has actually leveled off 


ges among four-year public insti- 
tutions, AASCU says its mem- 
bers’ charges were partially off- 
set by a small three percent 
increase in room and board fees, 


Typically, those fees increased 
by eight or nine percent in past 
years. 

“But we still are having a 
hard time analyzing the slow- 
down,” Ludwig says. “At a time 
when appropriations are being 
cut in so many states, it seems 
like costs would be up. But 
they’re not. In fact, some 
schools have even refunded 
money to students.” 

Ludwig suspects institutions 
are in a kind of “transition 
year.” Some colleges have raised 
costs so high, she says, that they 
have really made an effort to 
slow them down or risk pricing 
themselves beyond _ students’ 
reach, 

The University of Vermont 
is hoping to keep its in-state 
tuition rise down to 10 percent, 
but this is contingent upon a ten 
percent rise in the state’s appro- 
priation for next year. Univer- 
sity officials project a 20.5 
percent budget increase over the 
next two years, this following 
last year’s 14 percent in-state 
and 20 percent out-of-state 
tuition hike. 


OLD MILL KITCHEN COMPANY 655-9269 


Christmas Sale 
20%-5O% off store wide 


American Express 
Mastercharge 
Visa 


The Old Mill Kitchen Company 


at The Champlain Mill in Winooski has something good 
for those who have been good all year! 
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PACA TaN 


GODIVA. 
FREE 1/4 lb. GODIVA ($5.00 vane) 


with each $17.50 purchase. Valid Dec. 13 to 
Christmas or while supply lasts. 


WINOOSKI 
Mon-Sat lOtil9 


fg Fall Line-Up 
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aa it comes to eI Sat nobody fields a stronger team than 
The Radisson’s Spectators Lounge. Wide-screen TV action. . .special 
Happy Hour drink prices...pitchers of beer for just $3... free 
hors d‘oeuvres...the real action on Sunday (1:30 pm. ‘til closing) 
aud Monday (7 pm. ‘til closing) is in the Spectators Lounge. (And 


our squad is always in action!) 
SPECTHTORS 
LOUNGE 


RADISSON® BURLINGTON HOTEL 


Burlington Square, Burlington VT 0540) 
(802) 685-6500 


Blurbs 


Vacancies 
in Dorms 
Expected 


As of early November there 
were 245 available spaces in the 
University of Vermont residence 
hall system, and more vacancies 
are expected for next semester, 
according to UVM Dean of 
Students Keith Miser. The 4,003 
students living in UVM housing 
total approximately 100 fewer 
than last year at the same time, 
while the total undergraduate 
student body has declined by 
200 students. 

“As UVM’s undergraduate 
student body approaches the 
board of trustees’ central goal of 
7,400 students, the demand for 
housing appears to have stabi- 
lized,” Miser said. “Every stu- 
dent seeking UVM _ housing, 
including transfer students and 
students presently living in com- 
munity apartments, has been 
offered space.” 

On November 1 some 4,003 
UVM students occupied 4,248 
available spaces. A year ago 
occupancy stood at 4,097. At 


the university’s Fort Ethan Allen 
campus in Colchester, 55 stu- 
dents were housed, representing 
25 percent of the fort’s 235- 
student capacity. Another 25 
were offered space at the fort, 
but declined the offer. 

“We are no longer concern- 
ed about the need for additional 
housing on campus. If anything, 
we're concerned about main- 
taining our current occupancy 
level for the next few years. It is 
a formidable challenge.” 

Miser noted that the success 
of the self-funding residence hall 
system depends on a 99 percent 
occupancy rate. “While I’m 
optimistic about our ability to 
keep these spaces filled, the 
university’s enrollment levels 
and the demand for housing may 
change in the next few years,” 
he said. “Studies have shown 
that the number of college-aged 


adults in the United States, and 
particularly in the northeast, will | 
decline through 1990. We don’t | 


know how that will affect 
UVM’s enrollment, but the | 
board of trustees has set 7,400 | 
as a goal for undergraduate 
enrollment, and authorized a | 
modest decline.”’ 

After a 1981 study of | 


student housing needs, the board 
moved to delay any plans for 
new housing until university 
officials have a clear view wf 
UVM’s enrollment future. 


Shower Peeper 
Caught 


After a six-month search, 
the Redstone “Shower Peeper” 
was apprehended by Hall and 
Resident staff members Sunday 
morning, December 5, on the 
third floor of Wilks Hall. He was 
caught peeping in Wilks shower 
stalls by a Hall Advisor and two 
Resident Advisors, who pinned 
him to the ground, and imme- 
diately called UVM Security, 
according to Security reports. 

Because the suspect is a 
UVM student, his name cannot 
be released said Dave Richard, 
Director of Security. 

“He admitted to being the 
shower peeper,” said Richard, 
“and to being guilty of all the 
incidents that have been repor- 
ted in the past months.” 

“His description is unique 
enough to fit the composite 
sketch we have,” Richard con- 
tinued, ‘“‘a white male, six feet, 
brown hair, a beard and a 
moustache. He was even wearing 
the same clothes he had on when 
spotted several months ago.” 

“The Hall Advisor and Resi- 
dent Advisors sure deserve a lot 
of credit,” said Richard. “If it 
weren’t for them, we’d still be 
right where we were before.” 

The suspect has not been 
detained, according to Security. 


control yourself... 
the Salomon Nordic System. 


On the downhiills... 
through the flats... 
and up the steeps, 
the Salomon Nordic System | | 
delivers unprecedented control and comfort 
to cross country skiers of every ability. 
A revolutionary blend of fresh ideas fulfilling 
the radically different needs of both the 
casual day tourer and the World Cup racer. 
Asystem so unique, so comprehensive, 
ithas no peer in the nordic world today. 


The Salomon Nordic System is the fast track 
of the future. It’s here today. 

in Burlington. . 
Only at the SKIRACK 


“This is a part of a studer 
rights and __ responsibilities,”’ 
explained Richard. He will face a 
hearing with the University 
judiciary panel, the date has not 
yet been set. 

The worst punishment he 
could receive is expulsion. hig 


PAC’s to Come 
Under Fire 


State Sen. William Doyle, 
(R) Washington, said today that 
he would introduce legislation 
that would substantially limit 
contributions from political 
action committees, Under pre- 
sent law, PACs can contribute 
up to $5,000.00 to a candidate. 
Senator Doyle’s proposal would 
limit 


$1,000.00. 
Senator Doyle’s proposal 
would require that all PAC’s 


would have to register with the 
secretary of state before any 
funds were solicited or any 
funds contributed. The treasurer 
of the PAC would have to be a 
Vermont voter. The PAC would 
have to designate a Vermont 
financial institution to serve as 
the sole depository of the PAC’s 
funds. 

Without further limitations 
on PACs, Doyle said that future 
campaign trends would be as 


the Cross Country Source 


a PAC contribution to, 


1979, 


follows: 

—Volunteers, who ha 
been crucial to Vermont 
paigns, will be 
squeezed out. They wij be 
replaced by professional cam. 
paign managers, attorneys, book. 
keepers, and accountants, 

—Vermont campaigns will 
be dominated by “‘money, medig 
and modern technology” and 
“polling, packaging and promo. 
tion,” 

—Political parties wi 
decline in importance as Candj- 
dates will bypass parties for Pac 
money, most of which will come 
from out of state. PACs will 
have increasing influence jn 


statewide and legislative cam- 
paigns. 

—Future candidates wij 
have to be independently 
wealthy or be dependent upon 
PAC money. Many out of state 
PACs feel that they can get 
more “bang for the buck” jn 
Vermont campaigns. 

Senator Doyle said that he 
would introduce his proposals 
because of his concern and those 
of many Vermonters that in 
1982 spending was out of 
control and that spending in the 
future would be significantly 
greater. 

Doyle said that the proposal 
would not affect congressional 
candidates since they were pre- 
empted by federal law. 

In preparation for making 
the proposal, Doyle said he had 


' spoken to election officials in al] 


of the New England states. 

Doyle said he would intro- 
duce a separate bill relating to 
municipal elections. Under 
present law, PACs do not have 
to report their contributions 
until July 1. Senator Doyle’s bill 
would require timely disclosure 
for municipal elections. 


Coor Awards 
ROTC Student 


University of Vermont 
senior Lise Cote of Merrimack, 
NH was presented the Legion of 
Valor Bronze Cross for Achieve- 
ment award by UVM President 
Lattie F. Coor on Nov. 23. She 
was one of five out of 4,000 


senior Reserved Officer Training — 


Corps cadets selected in the First 
ROTC Region for the 1981-82 
academic year. The Legion of 
Valor award is sponsored by 
Army ROTC and is presented 
for exceptional achievement of 
scholastic excellence in military 
and academic subjects to stimu- 
late leadership development. — 


The UVM senior, who is 
now battalion commander of the 
cadets, has been on the Dean’s 
List every semester and main- 
tained a grade point average of 
3.97 in a demanding pre-med 
curriculum, 

In addition to academic 
excellence, she is a standout 
distance runner on the womens 
varsity track team and the 
women’s cross country team. 
As a freshman, she won fifth 
place honors in the New England 
2-mile, 12th in the Eastern 
2-mile and won the Vermont 
1500 meter. In the fall of 1980, 
she was recognized as the “Most 
Improved Runner” on the UVM 
women’s team which finished 
first place in New England in 


Her all-around excellence in 
academic pursuits, _ military 
science and athletics has been 
recognized by several awards. 
She was recently elected to the 
UVM Mortar Board Honor 
Society for the 1982-83 acade 
mic year. She has received the 
“Daughters and Founders of Pat- 
riots to America” medal, the 
American Legion medal for 


scholastic excellence and the 


658-3313... ok 
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biological sciences award for the 
highest grade point average f 
her year group. 


cam- = 
gradually — 
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| me Slide Show on 


Health 


Dr. Ty Minton, co-chair- 
person of the Department of 
Environmental’ Studies at 
Antioch, New England College 
jn Keene, New Hampshire, will 
present his original _ slide- 
narration entitled “Health on a 
Hazardous Planet”? on Monday, 
December 13 at 7 p.m. in B106 
Angell Hall. 

The one and one-half hour 
presentation will be followed by 
a’ question and answer period 
and the program should finish 
by 9 p-m. 

The thrust of the presenta- 
tion is to raise consciousness 
about the kinds of factors that 
put stress on people including 
foods, pesticides, radiation, 
alcohol, and smoking. He exa- 
mines the hypothesis that ‘the 


earth is One organism with the | 


atmosphere as circulatory sys- 
tem and the microorganisms 
of the earth and soil regulating 
the atmosphere. He stresses the 
concept of Ecological Integrity 
from body ecology to the globe 
as ecosystem. 

Come with your questions 
and concerns and gain new 


' insights and understandings. For 


more information, calh 


i w@ 


Phonathon 
a Success 


By Harry Eastman 

In the first - fund-raising 
event for the 1983 fiscal year, 
the annual UVM 
Alumni Phonathon (Oct. 3-Nov. 
11), $247,259 was raised. This 
figure exceeded the pre-phona- 
thon goal by close to.$75,000 
and last year’s total amount by 
$106 ;259. ; 


These alumni donations are 


solicited by UVM students, who 
represent fraternities, sororities, 
residential halls, and various 
campus organizations. This 
year’s event, the fourth since its 
inception in 1979, was extended 
10 days this year to a total of 30 
sessions due to a large student 
turnout. Over 425 _ students 
comprising 53 teams _partici- 
pated this year compared to 311 
in 1981. 

“Student response was over- 
whelming and the expanded 
phonathon was a success because 
of this,” said Barry Vanderkelen, 


_ graduate assistant for the UVM 


Fund. 

Although the student parti- 
cipation is considered volunteer 
in nature, there are several prizes 
donated by area merchants 
which are awarded to individuals 
at each phoning session. Incen- 
tive cash awards are also given at 
the conclusion of the phona- 
thon. The team from Simpson 

Hall’s third floor won a total of 
$1,250 for raising the most 
money in a single session and for 
having the highest average 
throughout the phonathon, 
while the Sigma Nu fraternity 
won $250 for raising the highest 
total throughout the event. 

A follow-up phonathon is 
Scheduled for March 1-18 in an 
attempt to reach alumni not 
contacted this fall. 


Trustees to Meet 


The University of Vermont 
ard of trustees will meet 

mber 10 and 11 in the 
aterman Building on campus. 
Toughout the day on Friday 
board will meet in commit- 
~* in the President’s Dining 
vem On the fifth floor, and in 


memorial Lounge on the main 
an JC 


a 
De On peoiray the full board 
wenes at 8:30 a.m. in Memor- 
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National |, 


ial Lounge for remarks from | 


President Coor, final action on 
resolutions and the election of 
officers for 1984. Among the 
items on the agenda is a long- 
range look at student financial 
aid, 

The board of trustees is 
chaired by Burlington broadcast 
executive Frank A. Balch. All 
meetings are open to the public. 

The complete schedule 
follows: 

Friday, December 10 

9 a.m. Alumni Affairs and 
Development Committee, Presi- 
dent’s Dining Room; Student 
Activities Committee, Memorial 
Lounge. 

10 a.m. Audit Committee, 
President’s Dining Room; Educa- 
tional Policy Committee, 
Memorial Lounge. 

11:30 a.m. Buildings and 
Grounds Committee, Memorial 
Lounge. 

1:30 p.m. Investment Com- 
mittee, Memorial Lounge. 

2:30 p.m. Finance and 
Budget Committee, Memorial 
Lounge, 

Saturday, December 11 


$2505 —d.i, Full board 


meeting, Memorial Lounge. ig 6 ; 


Lecture on Comm. 


Opportunities 


Philip Lambardo, owner of 
Channel 22 in Burlington, will 
speak on Tuesday, December 14 
at 4:00 in Billings Marsh Lounge 
to anyone interested in entering 
fields of mass communications. 
Lambardo, who has been in 
broadcasting for 27 years, was 
Chairman and President’ and 
chief executive officer of Corin- 
thian Broadcasting in New York 


City — which owns six television | 


stations, a program company, a 
cable company, a national sales 
representative company, and a 
management development com- 
pany. 

He will be speaking gener- 
ally about opportunities and 
ways of positioning oneself in 
entering the field of communica- 
tions. Interested students should 
have questions ready. id 


Dean To 
Be Reviewed 


As part of the routine five 
year review process, the 
committee listed below has been 
appointed by Vice President 
Robert G. Arns to review the 
performance of Dean John G. 
Jewett. The committee would 
appreciate receiving written 
communication concerning Dean 
John G. Jewett’s performance. 
Letters should be addressed to 
Professor Norman R, Alpert, 
Chairman of the committee to 
review Dean John G. Jewett, Rm 
D217, Given Building, Depart- 
ment of Physiology and Biophy- 
sics, College of Medicine. The 
committee policy is to disregard 
all anonymous communications, 
Confidentiality of written com- 
munications will be guaranteed. 


Sanders 


cont'd from page 7 


his re-election bid this spring. 
“America will be watching this 
election because what’s happen- 
ing here is somewhat unique. 
People are anxious to see if this 
experiment will blossom, grow, | 
or be destroyed,” 
Sanders will be running 
against Republican School Board 
chairman James Gilson and 
Democrat Bill Williams, a gas 
station owner who has never run 
for public office before. In 
addition, some insiders expect 
another more prominent Demo- 
crat to announce an intention to 
run before the end of January. 
Others maintain that the city’s 
traditional Democrats will join 
forces with Gilson to defeat the 


socialist mayor. @ 
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for casual elegance 
from $20 


BURLINGTON 
MARKETPLACE 


4#@ SUNDANCE 


Velvet Bags & Gloves 


for the touch (warmth too!) 
from $13 


CHURCH ST. 


AT CHERRY 
OPEN: Mande -Friday 9:30 AM to 9:00 PM Saturday 9:30 AM to 5:30PM Sundays 12 NOON to 5:00 PM 


Koko Taylor & her Blues Machine 
Paul Butterfield Blues Band 


Albert King 


frida. december 10, at 8:00 pm in burlingtons 
memorial auditorium, tickets available at the 


campus ticket store & at baileys 


for Iiforrmalron., FOSCMVALIONS, 
prochases, call 656-3085 


SS aaNe > ify ae «| 


AM/FM radlo 
with headphones 


Regular 2 499 


$39.99 
Batteries extra 


CTE IRE cil care 


"$10 to $20 pal 


Your 


Choice 95 


A. Cassette recorder** Regular $39.99 

B. Portable stereo** Regular $39.99 

C.AM/FM digital clock radio Regular $49.99 
**Batteries extra Sale ends 12/11/82 


| oaks Ie A Sc SS Sa a ERE EE Ce Oe ne geste, 


| FREE: Your choice of any Maxell, TDK, or Memorex 90 


Faculty 


minute blank cassette when you fill out a SearsCharge application” 


School 
Other 


Coupon must be presented for FREE item. Coupon expires 12/11/82 


[, 


You can count on Sear S 


SOARS, FOPRT OR AND EO 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back 


| *SearsCharge application and FREE blank tape are available at Customer Convenience Center | 
J 


ALBANY, N.Y NEW/BURGH, N.Y. PITTSFIELD, MA. NEW LONOON, CT. 
AUBURN, N.Y. N. SYRACUSE, N.Y, BRIOGEPORT, CT. ORANGE, CT. 
FAIRMOUNT FAIR, N.Y, | POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y, | HAMDEN, CT. W. HARTFORD, CT. 
FAYETTEVILLE, N.Y. EASTFIELD MALL, MA, | MANCHESTER, CT. | BURLINGTON, VT. 
GLENS FALLS, N.Y. HOLYOKE, MA. MIDDLETOWN, CT. 
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—LETTERS 
Se a rom page 4 


Oct. of °62) we led the Soviets in 
total number of nuclear war- 
heads by a factor of 7,400 to 
4,000. Their homeland was in 
range via our ICBMs, SLBMs, 
and bombers (we led by ratios of 
2315-/s1,-and lhl: -respectively,; 
according to congressional tes- 
timony), and were naturally 
alarmed (threatened?). Our Jupi- 
tor missiles were deployed all 
over the country of Turkey, a 
nation that borders the U.S.S.R. 
Of course they are going to try 
to deploy missiles in places such 
as Cuba (they are allies, remem- 
ber?)! How can you be so 
against the positioning of such 
missiles in Cuba, but think it’s 
perfectly fine to deploy missiles 
in Western Europe and Turkey? 
Now who’s being realistic? And 
how realistic do you suppose 
the Soviet’s reactions will be 
when (if Reagan gets his way) 
the Pershing II is added to our 
arsenal in West Germany? The 
Pershing II, the most accurate 
strategic missile yet developed, 
will take but 4 to 6 minutes to 


launch upon warning. 

So, our military interven- 
tion all over the world is to 
“combat the Soviet threat,” 
right? Nope. There are no 


documented accounts of Soviet | 


supplied weapons or advisors 
(military) in El Salvador, Nicara- 
gua, Uruguay, Honduras, Guata- 
mala, or Chile. Now who are you 
kidding? 

If history is indeed our best 
teacher, our present administra- 
tion has proven itself to be a 
failure as a student. We can not 
change the past, we can only 
affect the future through the 
policies of the present. I believe 
that a freeze is the foundation 
on which our future is based, 
not a “‘window of vulnerability” 
when we have over 5100 nuclear 
warheads’ on submarines that 
can’t be tracked. Not a one-sided 
freeze, either (where did you get 
this concept from, Reader’s 
Digest?), but a mutual verifiable 
freeze on the production, testing 
and deployment of nuclear wea- 
pons. Yes, a bilateral freeze for a 
bilateral threat. You see, I’m 
patriotic too, because peace is 
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The next Cynic will come out Jan 20, 1983. 


Have a great vacation! 
OCHOPDCOHOOHOHOCOHOCTOHOOOHHHHOHH 
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FINAL EXAMINATION SCHEDULE - FALL SEMESTER, 1982 
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TIME OF EXAM 


8:00 A.M. 10:00 MwWF 
12:00 NOON 8:00 MWF 


8:00 P.M. 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS: 
LSS 


re ———  ————— 
FINAL EXAMINATIONS ARE SCHEDULED ACCORDING TO THE TIME THE CLASS MEETS 
DURING THE SEMESTER: AS AN EXAMPLE, ALL 9:00 MWF CLASSES ARE SCHEDULED 
TO TAKE THE FINAL EXAMINATION ON WEDNESDAY, 


21, and 22, 1982 


“EXAMINATION DATES WILL BE DECEMBER 17, 18, 20, 


ER 22 AT 8:00 A.M. 


reach targeted Soviet cities, patriotic. 


creating intense pressure to Dave Weinstein 


Higher Education Costs Soaring! 
The Solution... 


WE WILL LOCATE FROM 5 - 25 FINANCIAL AID SOURCES FOR YOUR HIGHER EDUCATION 
OR YOUR SERVICE FEE WILL BE REFUNDED. 


The Problem - The Higher Education Cost Crisis 


In today’s fast-paced, highly technical society, the worth of any type of education beyond the High School level is becoming 
increasingly necessary. Now, more than ever, “a youngster who has only his energy to sell on the labor market is coming to have 
nothing to sell.” However, the inflationary trends of today have seen the cost of a highly needed college education sky-rocket from 
44-66% over a ten year period. Furthermore, costs are beginning to soar! Thus many potential graduates are now choosing only 
the schools they can afford; instead of those giving the best training and education available. 


What is the Solution? 


We offer you computer assisted scholarship help as the solution to offset the Educational Money Crisis that today’s Students 
face. Arecent survey (by the American Legion’s Education and Scholarship Program) estimates that over $3,000,000,000 (3 billion) 
dollars in student scholarships, loans and part time jobs — is available to qualified students who apply for aid. The secret lie sin 
knowing where and for what to apply. 

We can unravel this secret. With the aid of advanced computer technology, we can find those means of financial aid for which the 
student qualifies. No longer will the student be forced to settle for only those schools which lie in the range of his present budget. 
He is now able to select schools according to their quality not according to their costs. 


What do We offer to Students? 


Through our unique service you will receive a computerized report stating those possibilities of financial aid open to you, the 
student, in the specific career area(s) you have stated an interest in. We will leave no stone unturned in seeking allfunds available 
to assist you in obtaining the quality education you seek and deserve. With each financial-aid source you will normally receive the 
name and address of the source, it’s monetary worth, and eligibility characteristics. 


Are Results Guaranteed? 


We guarantee that we will research all possible avenues of aid available to each individual and that all scholarships found are 
ones for which the student is qualified; the rest is up to you. We also guarantee to find at least five possible sources of financial aid 
(and up to 25 sources if available) for each applicant. In the event that we cannot find at least five possible sources of financial aid, 
we will gladly return your fee along with any sources of aid we may have found. 


How do! get this Valuable Service and What is the Cost? 


All you do is complete the Student Dataform, and mail it, enclosing the modest processing fee. Although our service may seem to 
be rather expensive at first, we offer to you the possibility of; a) getting the best educational training possible and b) saving youa 
virtuc''y unlimited amount of your total education costs (it is our sole ambition and desire to save you money). In this light the cost 
of our service becomes negligible. 


Advantages 


Primarily, our main advantage lies in research. We offer to the student over 3 billion dollars available in financial aid. In other 
words, we do the research for you. Our computer, with its vast amounts of programmed data, is at yourservice and through it we will 
find all possible avenues of financial aid open to you, the student. We will save you vast amounts of time and money in seeking 
possibilites of financial aid available and by our constant re-programming of our computer you are assured that the information 
you receive will be the most complete and up to date available. Our results are guaranteed; at least five possible sources of aid will 
be found or we will return your fee. 

Remember, an investment in our service is an investment in your future. 


©1982, A.G.S., ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Send $<... ..¢ Dataform and additional information to: 
National College Scholarships 

P.O. Box 218 
Winooski, VT 05404 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE ZIP 
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Ice Cream 
Dessert Shop 


Haagan Daaz Ice Cream 


Curruier Cookies — 


Ice Cream Cakes 


University Mall, 


Dorset Street, 658-3278 


EMBER 


December again. Your 
Christmas list is still so long 
it makes you tired just to 
look at it. You decide to 
look at a menu instead. 
Lucky for you, you've 
stumbled into Waterworks 
Funny thing... 


IMAGINING 
GULF SHRIMP SO 
GIGANTIC, THEY 

COULD HAVE 
YOU FOR AN 
APPETIZER...” 


SSS 
After dinner, that list 
doesn’t seem quite so long: 
You're full of good food. 
And suddenly you're full 
of good ideas again. 


WATE |< 
WORKS 


Champlain Mill Winooski, V1 
655-2044 
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ou! 
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———Happy Holidays!- 
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\. ENGINEERING 


"| JUNIORS 
AND 


SENIORS 


EARN OVER $1,000 PER MONTH 
YOUR LAST 12 MONTHS OF SCHOOL 


1 IF YOU WANT MORE INFORMATION AND WOULD LIKE A CHALLENGING 


J AND REWARDING POSITION AS AN AIR FORCE ENGINEER, CONTACT: 


| [TSGT BOB FOUQUETTE 
| CALL COLLECT 
603-625-4736 


—sports 


McCaskill to Leave Team After Semester 


By Alex Nemerov 

UVM hockey captain Kirk 
McCaskill will not return to the 
team, or school, next semester, 
the Cynic has learned, Instead, 
he will join the California 
Angels’ spring training camp, 
scheduled to begin February 21 
in Casa Grande, Arizona. His last 
UVM game, according to both 
McCaskill and hockey coach Jim 
Cross, will be January 11 against 
Harvard. 

In anticipation of the com- 
ing baseball season, McCaskill 
had for the last several months 
explored the possibility of tak- 
ing courses for the first part of 
next semester only, then con- 
tinuing his studies on an absen- 
tee basis during the baseball 
season. Such a plan would 
enable him to play baseball and 
finish his academic require- 
ments. Though the situation had 
not looked bright, McCaskill 
was, as of last week, still undeci- 
ded about next semester — until 
a letter from the Angels arrived. 

’ The letter invited McCaskill, 
who has only a year’s pro 
experience, in Class A ball, to 
the Angels’ big league camp. 


McCaskill. “Not too many guys 
get this chance.” 

About the same time he 
received the letter, it became 
apparent that taking classes in 
person for only part of the 
semester was impossible, McCas- 
kill was left with no choice, 

“All Kirk would be doing is 
paying $3,000 to flunk out of 
school,” said Cross, 

“IT want to eventually get 
my degree,” said McCaskill. 
“But flunking out wouldn’t help 
my chances much. It was a 
tough decision to leave school, 
but right now it’s my only 
choice. I can’t spend all that 
money just to fail out.” 

When McCaskill signed with 
the Angels last summer, the 
terms of his contract allowed 
him to come back to UVM to 
play hockey, but at a substantial 
reduction in pay. It was agreed 
that, if he returned, his bonus 
would be cut in half. Although 
he declined to comment on 
exactly how much his bonus 
was, McCaskill did say, “I turned 
down a lot of money to come 
back to school,” 

Although his intention to 


in pro baseball, as opposed to 
one in pro hockey, McCaskill 
still believes his options are 
open. 

“We’re getting in touch with 
Winnipeg (the hockey team that 


Loraine Halpin 


Kirk McCaskill has been invited to the 
Angels’ spring camp. 


drafted him in 1981) to let them 
know this doesn’t necessarily 
mean I’ve chosen baseball. I’m 
still in a bargaining position,” he 
said. But McCaskill admits he is 
leaning strongly towards base- 
ball. ‘Baseball is my sport,” he 
‘said, ‘“‘Last summer I improved 
100 percent, I can’t say the same 
thing about hockey over the 
same period of time.” 

It has come to McCaskill’s 
attention that the Angels’ invita- 
tion might be a ploy intended to 
force his hand towards baseball, 


Baseball is my sport. 
—Kirk McCaskill 


but he does not think that is 
their intention. 

“I played well for them 
For Class A Salem) last sum- 
mer,” he said, “Their minor 


league pitching coach (Marcel 


me. 
ing 


J don’t think they’re bluff. 
McCaskill has no regrets 
about his decision to return to 
school this semester, “I knew 
Winnipeg wasn’t ready to offer 
big money,” he said. “I had to 
have a good hockey season, | 
don’t regret coming back,” 

With nine goals and six 
assists in nine games so far this 
season, totals he claims “are not 


very good,” McCaskill has scored 


81 goals and set up 56 others jn 


a UVM career spanning 10] 


games. He ranks fourth in goals 
and 11th in total points on 
UVM’s all-time scoring list, 
Named a Division I All-American 
last season, his best year, he 
compiled 30 goals and 19 assists 
in only 25 games. He led the 
nation in points-per-game ayer- 
age most of the season. 

As a baseball player, McCas- 
kill was named All-New England 
after going 5-1 
earned run average last season, 
Though the hordes of scouts 
who watched his every moye 
scouted him as a pitcher, he was 


also named All-New England asa 


designated hitter, He batted 


with a 2.257 


“It’s the biggest thing that’s attend spring training seems to Lachemann, brother of Rene, .341, hit six home runs and had 
ever happened _to me,” said telegraph his desire for a career Seattle Mariners’ manager) likes _31 runs batted in, yi 


Outweighing the Good with the Bad in NBA 


By Alex Nemerov 

The members of the Utah Jazz are tired as they 
check into the Sheraton in Boston. They have just 
flown in from Milwaukee, where the Bucks have 
beaten them easily, and Boston is the fourth stop on 
a six-game, 13-day eastern trip. 

The Jazz are an interesting bunch. There’s Adrian 
Dantley, the quiet team leader and perennial NBA 
scoring champion, There’s Darrell Griffith, still fresh 
from his glory days at the University of Louisville. 
There’s Rickey Green, the journeyman whose basket- 
ball career has taken him to such unlikely places as 
Hawaii, Billings, Montana, and Italy, And then there’s 
John Drew, who’s not even with the team, but back” 
in Salt Lake undergoing rehabilitation for personal 
problems. 

The Jazz are not a good team. Two of the first 
three games on their trip have been losses, and their 
record is now 4-7. The Celtics, their opponents in 
Boston, are one of League’s glamour teams, and have 
lost only two of their first 14 games. 

The night after they arrive in Boston the Jazz are 
playing before the standard sellout crowd of 15,320 

at the Garden. They keep up with the Celtics for the 
first few minutes, matching their more illustrious 
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Boston's Cedric Maxwell drives past the Detroit Pistons ‘Kent 
Benson. The Celtics are one of the League ’s few stable teams. 


opponents shot for shot. But then a small Boston lead 
begins to grow, and by halftime the Jazz are well 
behind. By the fourth quarter, Celtics’ coach Bill 
Fitch sees fit to send in his reserves to mop up, and 
Boston ends up winning, 137-103. The next morning, 
after the Jazz have left for Philadelphia, where they 
will play and lose that night, the papers blast them as 
a team not worth sharing the same court with the 
Celtics. 

But they do. And will continue to, so long as 
owner Sam Battistone’s money holds out. The Jazz 
belongs to a growing number of NBA teams which 
compete, and more often than not lose, with the 
spectre of huge problems, financial and otherwise, 
hovering over their heads. 

The Jazz are a group of athletes, most of them 
black, playing in a city, Salt Lake, that has almost no 
black population. They play in_an arena, the Salt 
Palace, that is rarely filled to capacity. They receive, 
despite the team’s poor revenues, large salaries 
(Dantley’s is about $500,000; Griffith’s around 
$300,000), although theirs is one of the lowest 
payrolls in the League. They have, and have had, 
players, like Drew, with emotional and/or drug 
problems. A year ago one of their players, Terry 
Furlow, was killed in a car accident after using 
cocaine. In short, the Jazz are. a walking, talking, 
traveling, losing model of all that is wrong in the 
NBA: 

“We have lost around $1,500,000 each of the last 
two seasons,” said Laura Herlovich, a member of the 
Utah front office. On their six-game road trip alone 
the Jazz had to make staggering expenditures. The 
price of sending the team on its ill-fated journey 
included: 

First-class airfare from Salt Lake to Chicago to 
Cleveland to Milwaukee to Boston to Philadelphia to 
New York and back to Salt Lake again for the 10 
players, two coaches, and trainer, 

Seven rooms per night, for 13 nights, at such 
hotels as the Hyatt Regency in Milwaukee, the 
Marriot Downtown in Cleveland, and the Boston 
Sheraton, 

The $35 daily meal money given to each player 
each day. 

The bus and van transportation to and from 
hotels and arenas, 

And, lastly, the $300 spent on the team’s 
Thanksgiving dinner the night before their humiliat- 
ing loss to the Celtics, 

And when the Jazz got back to Salt Lake their 
problems weren’t over, Local interest in the team, 
which has won only 49 of its last 160 games, is 
waning, Battistone has found it difficult to market hjs 
team ina community that is 50 percent Mormon. 

“This is a family-oriented community. We have 
huge, huge families here, ones with four or five 


children, This makes bringing the family to a pro 
basketball game inconvenient because of the cost,” 
Herlovich said. 

In an effort to stimulate interest in his team, 
Battistone has instigated a new ticket plan for this 
season, Under its terms, the single-game price of a 
court-side seat was raised from $12 to $30. Those 
who purchased the new, higher-priced seats on a 
season-ticket basis were rewarded with two more 
season tickets, in the medium price range ($10 or 
$12), at no extra cost. In this, the first year of the 


Lorraine Haipin 
John Drew... Like the Jazz, having problems. 


plan, the Jazz has seen its season ticket base drop 
from 2,800 last season to 2,000. But those 2,000 
were purchased at two-and-a-half times the price of 
the previous year’s cost. So, while the Jazz are losing 
season-ticket holders and giving away free tickets to 
each of their games, their revenues have been 
increased slightly, and the plan has been called a step 
in the right direction. 

The Jazz are not the only NBA team threatened 
with extinction. The list of weak links, besides Utah, 
includes the franchises in Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
Denver, and San Diego. 

The San Diego team, the Clippers, is a disaster. 
Two years ago, new owner Donald Sterling had 
plastered his face across billboards all over the city, 
promising he would spend whatever it took to bring 
San Diego a winner, Now, two losing seasons later, 
the team is up for sale, 

Sterling, who celebrated the first Clippers’ win 
under his ownership by jumping into the arms of 
head coach Paul Silas, is not well-liked by his fellow 


cont'd on page 20 
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St. Mike's BeatsCats,80-72 


By Andy Cook 

] don’t want to purposely 
mix religion with sport, but after 
all I’ve seen this winter, I’ve 
come to the following conclu- 
sion: God hates the University 
of Vermont, 

You would think that after 
the hockey team had lost eight ° 
straight games, after their star 
center Kirk McCaskill had 
announced he will be leaving the 
team, and after the basketball 
Cats had lost two tough league 
games, at least fate would return 
the favor with a victory over 
crosstown rival St. Michael’s, 

It’s not so much that UVM 
lost 80-72 last night before the 
largest crowd since their 198] 
triple overtime playoff victory 
against BU, It’s the team the 
Catamounts lost to. If you know 
anything about the 6l-year 
rivalry, you know that. losing to 
the Purple Knights is awfully 
embarrassing. Not that St. 
Mike’s is bad; it’s the fact that 
the Winooski team hates the 
Catamount’s perceived _ giant 
role. They love to destroy 
UVM’s pride more than anything 
else, and in the last five meetings 
have been successful three times. 

What is even worse was that 
UVM lost the way it did. Trail- 
ing 56-53 in the early part of the 


second half, the Catamountsf 
seemed to be putting together a 
surge to overtake the stubborn 
Division II Knights. But enter 
Tony Ray, the unknown person 
from Wayne, NJ, who cooly hit f 
on two of his five long and 
critical jumpers to give the 
Purple Knights a seven-point 
lead, their largest of the night so 
far, 

The Cats later put together 
another rally, closing the gap to 
three points on a Bill Brown 
jumper, a pair of Tom O’Shea 
free throws, and a Chris Fair- yy 
child hoop, before Howard Hud- bs : 
son missed an easy layup that § 
would have cut the lead toone. I, 

Then, with 2:46 remaining, B® 
and the Cats trailing 76-68, the JM 
Knights missed four consecutive 
free-throw opportunities. But aff 
final comeback was not to be, as 
Vermont failed to capitalize on 
each new opportunity and had 
to watch in frustration, anger, 
and dismay as the Purpl 
Knights wooped up a celebration e 
on the Patrick floor before the Bs 
mixed gathering of basketball” 
buffs, sad 

And why shouldn’t thef 
Knights celebrate? After jump-©& 
ing off to a 2-1 start this season, 


UVM’s Bill Brown soars above Robert 
Morris center Garth Wurstle in Satur- 
day’s game. 


Hockey Cats Stop Streak 


By Alex Nemerov 

For everyone associated 
with the hockey Cats — from 
coach Jim Cross to his players to 
the fans to the trainer right 
down to those fidgety-fingered 
boosters, “The Friends of UVM 
Hockey,” — UVM’s 6-4 victory 
over Brown in Meehan Audi- 
torium Tuesday must have felt 
as though a sack of bricks had 
dropped off their backs. Gone, 
at long last, was the Cats’ 
eight-game losing skein, an incre- 
dible 29-day odyssey through 
three states, three overtimes, and 
a list of opponents that read like 
a who’s who among NCAA 
hockey powers. 

It may not have been an 


In Tuesday’s. game a repeat 
of the Colgate fiasco seemed 
possible. The Bruins came out 
strong, quickly setting up camp- 
around UVM goalie Mike Mun- 
dorf. 

But Mundorf stopped all 
but one of the Bruins’ 17 shots 


UVM finally had, 

“Even though we didn’t 
play too well, and even though it 
was against Brown, it felt good 
to win again,” said Kirk McCas- 
kill, who contributed three goals 
and one assist. For the UVM 
captain, the game turned out to 
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ideal way to end a losing streak, 


be his last ever ECAC road game. 
He will leave school next semes- 
ter to attend the California 
Angels’ spring camp (see story 
page 18). 

When the Cats arrived ir 
Providence (Providence, Rhode 
Island, that is), they were 


coming off their worst perfor- 


mance of the season, the lowest 
of their low ebbs. On Saturday 


Colgate had summarily brushed, 


flossed, and water-picked them 


in the period, and the Cats 
managed to come up with a goal 
of their own, the first of McCas- 
kill’s three, on the power play at 
$2532 

McCaskill’s line combined 
for five goals and seven assists on 
the night. Matt Winnicki, who 
along with Kevin Foster flanks 
the UVM captain, got the Cats’ 
second goal, at 9:27 of the 
second. The two teams traded 
goals after that, Jim Geraghty 


Kirk McCaskill turns away after putting a goal in last year’s 7-4 win over Brown. 
This year, the UVM captain tallied three times and UVM beat 


the Bruins, 6-4, ending their eight-game losing streak. 


though I suppose any way you 
end one like UVM had is ideal, 
After all, the Bruins from Brown 
are more panda than grizzly. 
After Tuesday’s game, a battle 
_ S&tween the winless, they still 

hadn’t won an ECAC game, But 
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right out of Starr Arena, giving 
them what was literally a 6-2 
pasting. 

“That game was a _ step 
backwards for us,” said Cross, “‘] 


don’t know what the reason was 


our performance,” 


for poor 
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scoring for Brown, McCaskill ior 
UVM. 

After Brown came up with a 
pair of goals in the space of 45 
seconds early in the third, the 
odds on loss number nine in a 
cont'd on page 25 
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owners. What may have done him in, many think, was 

_ a press conference, held late last season, during which 
he announced his team would purposely lose games in 
an effort to wind up with the League’s worst record 
and a shot at the next year’s number one draft pick. 
This action, resulting in a $10,000 League fine, 
coupled with his attempt to secretly pack up the 
team and move it to Los Angeles during the off- 
season — without League approval — led the NBa to 
unanimously demand he sell the team. 

And that’s where the Clippers are now. Under- 
standably, the San Diego fans did not take kindly to 
Sterling’s attempt to move the team, especially after 
his earlier promises, to build a winner, and they have 
been staying away in droves. Although Clippers’ aide 
Jim Dunlap proudly claims that “Mr. Sterling has 
more money than 85 percent of the owners in the 
League,” the Clippers are one of the least stable of 
the NBA’s 23 franchises. The past two seasons have 
been a nightmare of late checks, poor attendance, and 
team dissension. 


SAN DIEGO 


The Clippers have the makings of a fair team on 
the court. Morale was bolstered recently when Terry 
Cummings, the team’s number one draft pick, ended 
his holdout (he had been playing for Athletes in 
Action, a Christian team barnstorming across the 
country, playing at small evangelical colleges). 
Nevertheless, an average of only 5.889 fans have paid 
their way through the turnstiles at the Clippers’ home 
games this season, 


Dunlap has a reason and a solution for the lack 


of fan interest. ‘““There are a lot of other attractions in 
San Diego, and the Clippers have a tough time com- 
peting with them,” he said, “‘But we have confidence 
that, like the Chargers and Padres, people will see us 
if we win.” 

That last condition has been a problem for the 
Clippers, who have won only four of their first 19 
games this season, 
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While the Clippers and the Jazz are struggling in 
the League’s nether regions, trying to avoid extinc- 
tion, a whole other group, the NBA’s middle class, is 
fighting just as vigorously to avoid dropping down in 
stature, Like the Clippers and Jazz, these teams pay 
huge salaries and lose staggering amounts of money. 


The difference is that they still manage to come up . 


with the funds to run an efficient organization. The 
Atlanta Hawks are such a team, 
With tickets ranging from $5 to $12 in the 


I have never heard a white person say 
they’re not going to a Hawks’ game 
because the players are black. 

—Bill Needle, Atlanta Hawks’ front office 


15,000-seat Omni sports complex, the Hawks have 
managed to attract an average of only 8,468 paying 
customers to their home games so far this season, The 
problem in drawing people,said Atlanta staffer Bill 
Needle, is one unique to Atlanta. 

“It’s difficult for basketball to get a foothold 
here,”’ he said, ‘We take a back seat to the University 
of Georgia football team. Football is the primary 
sport in the southeast, and we’re in a football-crazy 
area. 

“The fans here need to be educated about 
basketball. In an NBA game you can’t turn your 
head or you’ll miss something. In football you have 
30 seconds after each play to say ‘How ’bout them 
dawgs’.” 

One of the NBA’s problems, some think, is that 
those who pay to watch its games are mostly white 
and cannot relate to those who play its games, 
who are mostly black, Needle, however, refused to 
blame the Hawks’ mediocre attendance on the fact 
that 10 of the team’s 12 players are black. 

“People get the wrong impression about Atlan- 
ta,” he said. “‘Rhett Butler has been dead a long time. 
I have never heard a white person say they’re not 
going to a Hawks’ game because the players are 
black.” . 

Tom Ambrose, Public Relations Director for the 
Phoenix Suns, agrees, ‘The players who built the 
NBA were black, You can’t just turn around and 
blame them for the League’s problems,” he said. “If 
you have a bad team, then maybe people use the fact 
that the team is mostly black as an excuse, but 
that’s a cop-out. If a team wins, it doesn’t matter if 
they’re black, pink, or purple. People will go to see 
them play.” 


The Suns are one of the NBA’s premier te 
Almost 11,000 fans pay between $5 and $13 a game 
to see them play. On the court, they are exciting and 
competitive. They also have something the Clippers 
Jazz and Hawks do not have: a strong season ticket 
base. More than 7,000 season tickets were sold 
for the Suns’ 40-game home schedule this year, 

Ambrose said, “Season tickets are the most 
important part of our success, Everything we sell is 
tied into season tickets. For instance, when we selj 
radio time on our broadcasts (the Suns broker their 
own radio time, first buying then selling it), we 
require the buyer to purchase, say, 10 season tickets 
as part of the deal,” 


The Suns market their team vigorously in the 
Phoenix area, offering promotions and special ticket 
packages aimed both at prospective season-ticket 
holders and single-game buyers, “‘We try to make our 
product appealing to the whole family,” said Am- 
brose, 

The Suns, together with the Celtics, Los Angeles 
Lakers, and Portland Trailblazers, are the League’s 
top-notch, efficiently-run organizations. After this 


upper crust, roughly half the League’s teams fall into 
the “middle-class” category with Atlanta. And then 
there are teams like the Jazz, who play in relative 
obscurity before small crowds, who lose many more 
games than they win, who never know what their‘ 
front office will do next. The owners of these teams 
lose a lot of money; Cleveland Cavaliers owner Ted 
Stepien, for instance, said his team loses as much as 
$100,000 per home game, 

But on their trip east, the Jazz were treated 
royally. They traveled first class, stayed at better 
hotels, ate well. In all, the cost of the trip to manage- 
ment, inclusive of air fare, hotel rates, food and 
inner-city transportation, was approximately 
$31,649. And all just to win one of six games. One 
wonders how many more trips the Jazz, and other 
NBA teams in a similar plight, will be able to make. 
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» By Harry Eastman 
“He was reading Red Smith, and he liked him 
very much.” 
: Ernest Hemingway, 
Across the River and Into the Trees 


- There is a distinct humility in the writing style of 
Red Smith, evident in The Red Smith Reader, that 
can be traced right through to his final column, 
“Writing Less — And Better?” which appeared in the 
New York Times four days before his death on 
January 15 of this year, After his passing, it seemed 
fitting to recall his eulogy for another great sports- 
writer, Grantland Rice. 

“He wrote of men he loved and deeds he admired 
and never knew how much bigger he was than his 
finest hero.” 


To most who made his column part of their 
morning ritual, Red Smith was the greatest sports- 
writer. His distinguished prose placed him among 
journalism’s hallowed few. In A Quarto of Modern 
Literature, a college text,.sandwiched between a 
Winston Churchill essay and a Dylan Thomas short 
story is a boxing piece authcred by Smith. This is not 
only the lone sports article in the anthology, but the 
sole example of news reporting. In 1976 he was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for commentary, making 
him only the second sports columnist ever to achieve 
this feat (Arthur Daley of the New York Times was 
the first). 

His love of sport and his job of reporting sports 
comes through every one of the 128 columns in The 
Red Smith Reader. But he kept sports and his role 


_ within society in its proper perspective. He realized 


there was a more important world in which the world 
of sports was only a part. In “I’d Like To Be Called a 
Good Reporter,” the first article in the collection, 


Smith explains the outlook that set his prose above 
others in his discipline. 

“Oh, I don’t know if I’ve ever helped, but I have 
tried to stay aware of the world outside, beyond the 
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Putting Sports in Perspective 


fences, outside the playing field, and to let that 
awareness creep into the column sometimes.., But 
somehow I have felt that my time wasn’t altogether 
wasted. I haven’t been ashamed of what I’ve done. I 
seem to be making apologies for it. I don’t mean to, 
because I feel keeping the public informed in any area 
is a perfectly worthwhile way to spend your life. I 
think sports constitute a valid part of our culture, our 
civilization, and keeping the public informed and if 
possible, a little entertained about sports is not an 
entirely useless thing.” 


Lorraine Halpin 


The human spirit is a most complex interaction 
of personalities — some that remain hidden, others 


that come to the surface only briefly. Because Red 


Smith revealed much of himself in his writing, there 
are several distinctive parts of his personality evident 
in this collection; There is the descriptive narrator 
who recreates the action of an event with his crisp 
flurry of language (“I’m the Greatest”), There is the 
all-knowing biographer who notices the unnoticed 
and profiles the lords of sport, revealing a side not 
seen by most (“‘Night for Joe Louis’’) or tells of an 
obscure figure who represents an important value or 
lesson (‘‘The Little Champ’’). There’s the sentimental 
grandfather who tells of watching his grandson reel in 
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his first catch (‘“‘“Grandpa and Grandson’’). There’s the 
wry humorist whose wit sometimes subtly tickles the 
reader (“Gorgeous George”) or sometimes just as 
subtly makes the reader cringe with its sharpness 
(“NFL In American History’), There is the oversoul 
of sport who judges an event or an action, and 
then remedies the situation by injecting his justness 
(“The Greeks Had a Word for It’), 

Through these selves, Smith’s writing has been 
the pulse of conscience in sport for the last 30 years. 
In ‘“Tantrums on Grass” he berates the court manners 
of John McEnroe, Illie Nastase, and Jimmy Connors, 
He suggests in “Curt Flood’s Thirteenth Amend- 
ment” that major league baseball’s reserve clause 
emulates the practice of slavery, and that league 
commissioner Bowie Kuhn is a racist. In ““The Winter 
Pastime” he points an accusing finger at Kuhn again 
for creating the “amputated season” after the 1981 
baseball players’ strike. He defends the draft evasion 
of Muhammad Ali, despite his dislike for the boxer, 
in “Outpointing the Supreme Court.” And in an 
article written in 1962 entitled ‘‘Benny Paret’s 
Death” he questioned the violence in the sport of 
boxing much in the same way as it is being examined 
now, after the recent death of Korean Duk Koo Kim. 

But Smith’s commentary has not concentrated | 
just on American sports; he has often shown his 
distaste for what he felt the Olympic games and their 
governing body, the International Olympic Commit- 
tee, have come to represent. In ‘‘The Black Berets,” a 
column about the infamous “clenched fist”’ protest of 
Tommie Smith and John Carlos at the 1968 Olympics 
in Mexico City, Smith criticizes the IOC’s wild 
overreaction to the incident, The two. U.S. runners 
had raised their fists over- their heads during the 
American National Anthem, an action intended to 
bring attention to the mistreatment of blacks in the 
United States. The IOC responded by stripping the 
athletes of their metals, and banning them from the 
games, claiming that politics should not invade an 
Olympiad. 
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Swimmers Lose Two 


By John Cobb 

The UVM men’s swimming 
and diving teams continue to 
show vast improvement and 
confidence despite suffering two 
dual meet defeats last week at 
the Forbush Natatorium, The 
swimmers dropped a squeaker to 
St. Lawrence, the NCAA Divi- 
sion III national champions in 
1977, on Tuesday by the score 
of 58-55. On Saturday the 
power-packed University of 
Maine swimmers dominated the 
Cats, winning 84-29. 

Tuesday’s contest saw the 
Vermont swimmers battling St. 
Lawrence the entire afternoon. 
The lead changed hands fre- 
quently, and the contest was 
decided in the final race. Going 
into the 400-meter freestyle 
relay, the Cats owned a slim 
55-51 lead over the New York 
schoo], But the UVM relay team, 
co-captain Jeff Tremblay, Chris 
Rockett, Rich Hollworth, and 
Colin McKenna, could not pull 
out the race, and UVM lost. 
Coach Joe Fischer was pleased 
with his team’s performance, 
since St. Lawrence boasts a 
strong swimming program each 
year. He also said that the Cat’s 
performance was a great im- 
provement over last year’s 42- 
point defeat at the hands of St. 
Lawrence, 


The contest against 
University of Maine on Saturday 
was not as close. The Bears are 
considered by many New Eng- 
land’s most competitive team, 
and possibly the East’s as well. 


the 


Fischer said that “the main thing 
I told our swimmers was to keep 
everything in perspective.” One 
bright spot in the meet for UVM 
was McKenna’s performance in 
the 200-meter butterfly. He 
broke the UVM freshman record 
in the event, a record which 
he had himself set earlier against 
St. Lawrence (2:07.2), posting a 
time of 2:06.7. The rest of the 
contest saw a complete domina- 
tion of the Cats, as the Bears 
captured each of the events in 
the meet, Again, Fischer 
remained happy with UVM’s 
efforts. “I was pleased with the 
way they swam; no one has 
anything to be ashamed of,” he 
said. ““Comparing the two teams 
together is like comparing apples 
to oranges,” 

The UVM divers were also 
set back by Maine for their first 
dual-meet loss in two seasons. 
Diving coach Tom Olivo attri- 
buted the defeat to one of 
the Bears’ divers, a transfer from 
Ohio State who has the ability 
to become a member of the U.S. 
Olympic team. Because of this, 
Olivo described him as “possibly 
one of the world’s best divers.” 
He also added that he was 
confident that the UVM divers, 
co-captain Cary Clark, Brian 
Shimel, and Mike Hains, will 
have no trouble winning all their 
remaining contests. “Our goals 
are to have the top three divers 
in-the New England Champion- 
ships, to send all three to the 
Nationals, and to break all the 
existing UVM diving records,” 


he said. w 
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OPEN TO ALL UNDERGRADUATE MAJORS 
Men and women enter Bentley’s graduate programs 


To obtain more 
information about 


i 
raduate at | 
ntley College, call i 
(617) 891-2108 | 
or send hoe oo 
to Bentley 
Graduate School, I 
Waltham, MA 02254. | 
I 
i 
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1 AM INTERESTED IN: 


Name 


‘to drown himself 


St. Mike’s 


cont'd from page 19 

St. Mike’s ran into trouble, In a 
ridiculous display of scheduling, 
they were annihilated by Boston 
College before losing both games 
of their Doc Jacobs Classic. In 
‘dire need of a win in Burlington 
lto get back on the right course, 
the Knights had kept up their 
momentum long enough in the 
Queen City to provide their 
coach, Steve Antrim, with “a 
good way to keep my job. 


“It was a big game before a 
big crowd,” he said. “I thought 
the real key tonight was Jerry 
Mizerak (18 points), Now we 
have two strong forces up front 
(forward Steve Bourke (13 
points) is the other forward), 


“] thought Vermont played 
better than they did against 
Robert Morris (a 59-51 loss). 
Howard Hudson is one heck of a 
player. He had nine steals 
against us tonight, and we have 
some very quick players.” 

While Antrim bid everyone 
goodbye by announcing he 
would be heading off to a local 
tavern (which .one, he did 
specify), UVM coach Bill Whit- 
more was probably in no mood 


in brew. 
Instead, in a voice squeaking 
from the emotional intensity of 
the game, he tried to assess why 
his players gave up the ugly 
figure of 80 points after doing so 
much better defensively against 
the likes of. Holy Cross and 


| Robert Morris. 


“They beat us inside,” he 


Thinking Graduate School? 


THINK BENTLEY COLLEGE! 


Dedicated to the development of liberally-educated from a wide variety of backgrounds, includi 


arts and sciences, engineering, and human 


as business-related fields. 


Peter Cole lays in two points against Robert Morris. 


said. ‘(While) we didn’t have 
any side play ourselves.” Whit- 
more also noted that having 
Peter Cole in foul trouble 
early in the second half, didn’t 
help the situation either, as the 
UVM center had to “play 
scared”’ for the duration of the 
contest. He, along with Hudson, 
eventually fouled out of the 
contest. 


liberal 
S as well 


The majority of individuals who come to further their 


studies in Bentley’s MBA and MSA 


programs bring 


undergraduate majors in the fields other than business. 


PRIME LOCATION 


Bentley College is situated at the heart of Route 128, 
Massachusetts’ high technology belt, and just nine 
miles from Boston, with its many cultural attractions. 


APPLICATIONS 


Processing of applications for fall 1983 admissions 


begins March 15. 


Register now for the January 29 Graduate Ma 


ment Admission Test (GMA 


is complete. Get a GMAT reg 


to ensure that your fi 
stration form from your 


career planning and placement office or by writing: 
GMAT—Educational Testing Services, Bon 966, a 


Princeton, NJ 08541. 


PLEASE SEND ME MORE INFORMATION ON THE FOLLOWING PROGRAMS: 


(J MS in Accountancy 
() MS in Computer Information 
Systems 


OC MS in Taxation 
() Master in Business Administration 
C) MS in Finance 


CJ Part-time study () Full-time study 


Street 


City State Zip 


College presently attending 
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The Cats led most of the 
first half, yet fell behind by a 
point just before the _ inter- 
mission. Vermont was able to 
open a six-point lead several 
times, including 12 minutes into 
the game, when two O’Shea free 
throws, a layup, and a George 
Payne tip-in provided them with 
a 26-20 margin. But the Cata- 
mounts were cold as ice at the 
free throw line, making just 
seven of 13, and were unable to 
break open the game. Some 
critical fouls and turnovers in 
the closing minutes before the 
half, enabled St. Mike’s to close 
the gap. Dave McFarlane, the 
center, who led all scorers with 
20 points, made two hoops to 
narrow the gap to two, 34-32, 
and his two free throws in the 
closing seconds gave the Knights 
the half-time advantage, 38-37. 


Then, in the second half, 
with the exception of a few 
UVM hot streaks, it was all St. 
Mike’s. 


What’s Cookin’: Bill Brown 
led Vermont with 19 points... 
UVM has now lost two straight 
to the Purple Knights, the first 
time this has happened since 
1974... Attendance was 2,535... 
The Cats now take off on the 
road after playing their first four 
contests at home. They will be 
in Hanover, N.H. to play Dart- 
mouth in six days... Give mea T, 
give. me..a U;~ giveceue 
R-N-O-V-E-R-S, and you have 
the story of the Robert Morris 
game. UVM made 25 turnovers 
enroute to defeat at the hands of 
one of last year’s tournament 
bound teams... The last time 
UVM was 1-3 was in 1979- 
80, when Peter Salzberg’s troops 
lost to BU, Texas, and Texas 
A&M, after beginning the year 
with a victory over Plattsburgh 
State... Jim McCaffrey, the only 
Vermonter on the Purple 
Knights (he’s from Rutland) had 
12 points last night, a far cry 
from his 21.3 point per game 
average. 
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“Smith 


cont'd from page 21 


rel Smith writes, ‘Not content 
with this confession that they 
can’t distinguish between human 
rights and politics, the play- 
und directors put their 
inted heads together and came 
up with this gem: ‘The discour- 
tesy displayed violated the stan- 
dards of sportsmanship and good 
manners... We feel it was an 
jsolated incident, but any fur- 
ther repetition of such incidents 
would be a willful disregard of 
Olympic principles and would be 
met with severest penalties...’ 

“They are, as Mark 
Anthony observed on another 
occasion, all honorable men who 
consider children’s games more 
sacred than human decency.” 

In the 1972 Olympics in 
Munich, after two members of 
the Israeli national team had 
already been murdered, and 


Bobick.” 

In two 1980 columns, 
“Boycott the Moscow Olym- 
pics” and “On Playing in Ivan’s 
Yard,” Smith calls for the U.S. 
and. the rest of the world to 
boycott the games, 

“The Soviets invaded an 
independent nation -— which 
happens incidently, to be a 
member of the Olympic family 
— executed the leader of that 
nation’s government and then 
said the government invited 
them in. 


“In ancient Greece, wars 
were suspended when the Olym- 
Pics rolled around. It says here 
the Olympics should be sus- 
pended when the caissons roll.” 

Smith deals with other 
touchy Olympic issues in his 
columns — professionalism ver- 


! 


Never, of course, has there been anything 
like today’s terror. Once those gunmen climb- 
ed the wire fence around Olympic Village and 
shot Moshe Weinberg, the Israeli wrestling 
coach, all the fun and games lost meaning. 


while eight others, who would 
eventually be executed, were 
being held captive, Smith 
attacked the IOC’s decision to 
continue the games, 


“The men who run the 
Olympics are not evil men, Their 
shocking lack of awareness can’t 
be due to callousness. It has to 
be stupidity... 

“Never, of course, has there 
been anything like today’s 
terror. Once those gunmen 
climbed the wire fence around 
Olympic Village and shot Moshe 
Weinberg, the Israeli wrestling 
coach, all the fun and games 
lost meaning. Mark Spitz and his 
seven gold medals seemed 
curiously unimportant. The fact 
that the American heavyweight, 
Duane Bobick, got  slugged 
stupid by Cuba’s Teofilo Steven- 
son mattered to few besides 


Mark Spitz and his seven gold medals seemed 
curiously unimportant. 
American heavyweight, Duane Bobick, got 
slugged stupid by Cuba’s Teofilo Stevenson 
mattered to few besides Bobick. 


The fact that the 


sus amateurism was one of his 
favorite subjects. But even if his 
‘commentaries crept into world 
politics, Smith never lost touch 
with sports’ place in the world 
scheme and his own power 
within that world. 

The Red Smith Reader can 
be viewed as a history of sport 
over the last 50 years. But it’s 
much more than that. Red 
Smith understood what was 
good and decent in sports, and 
what made it valuable to society. 
He also saw the unhealthy and 
malignant. Through his com- 
mentary sport was forced to 
view itself in a non-distorting 
mirror. Whenever it assumed} 
its all-important posture, he was! 
there to put it back in its right- 
ful place. As he said, “‘...sports 
isn’t Armageddon... It’s just: 
little games that little boys can’ 


play.” fw 


We’re Solving the 
Birth Defects Puzzle 


UVm GOES 
TO ASPEN 


January 1-8 
Ski Week 
at Aspen, Colorado 


This Deluxe Deluxe Slopeside 
Vacation Includes: Shadow Mountain 
Condominiums 


[3 Round Trip Air, Scheduled Non-Stop 


Service to Denver Featuring fully equipped kitchen, maid 


service, fireplace, color TV, heated pool, 
sauna, and skiing out your door. 


C) Round Trip Bus Transfers to Aspen 


1] Deluxe Condo Accommodations $659 per person 
for 7 Nights, Tax Included or 
0 Six-Day Lift Ticket Good at A Wo stone 
ix-Day Lift Ticket Good at Aspen 
Mountain, Snowmass, and Buttermilk Hotel Package 


Located right on the mountain next to the lift, 
featuring: heated pool, jacuzzi, sauna, maid 
Conta ct service, apres ski atmosphere. 


Leslie 656-2665 (room 201) $599 per person 


Ask about our 12 month payment plan. 
A$5O non-refundable deposit due by November 30th to assure space availability. 


Anniversary 
celebration at 


(i Odd Steen Ski Shop 


Next door to Arthur Treacher’s Fish & Chips 


tank # Alpine Ski Packages 


Wem tle 


— 


ae 
— 


2. For the rapidly advancing skier whose in- 


1. For beginners in to intermediate Skiers. A soft 
ski that will help you improve fast. 


termediate skills require a higher performance 
design. 


ROSSIGNOL CHALLENGER SKIS $175.°° | DYNASTARC.S.X.OMEGASKIS $235. 
LOOK 25 BINDINGS 802° | LOOK 39 BINDINGS 90.2 
KERMA POLES 26.2 | RAMY POLES 30.20 | 
INSTALLATION & ENGRAVING 152° | INSTALLATION & ENGRAVING 15° 
TOTAL VALUE ~ 2962° «=| TOTAL VALUE 370° 
PACKAGE PRICE $199.°° \PACKAGE PRICE $290.°° 


Yi One-half price on Look and Salamon Bindings with purchase of any Dynastar or Rossignol Skis. 
oy: And we will install the Bindings FREE of charge. Offer good through Dec. 16 


Cross Country Packages: Waxable and no-wax 
Rossignol, or Trak skis, Tyrol Boots, 
Fiberglass Poles, 3-pin Bindings and Installa- 
tion. 

No-wax packages starting at $10 


Odd Steen Ski Shop, Inc. 


388 Shelburne Rd. 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 


5, °° 


Open 9-9 — Mon.-Fri. 
Open 9-5 — Sat. 
Open 1-5 — Sun. 


(802) 862-5552 
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Many on Cook’s Holiday Gift List 


By Andy Cook 

Each December, the Cynic 
is constantly in touch with our 
news bureau in the North Pole, 
which usually lets us in on the 
holiday plans of Santa Claus and’ 
friends. And as usual, jolly ‘old 
St. Nick will visit the Burlington 
area, bringing presents to every- 
body who’s been good. But this 
year, we have learned Santa has 
some special presents for the 
members of the local and 
regional sports community. Here 
is a partial list: 

To hoekey coach Jim Cross: 
some luck, some faith, some 
Maalox, and some grecian for- 
mula, all of which should help 
him overcome the eight-game 
losing streak his Catamounts are 
now enduring. 

To basketball coach Bill 
Whitmore: the services of Henry 
Dalrymple. - 

To baseball coach Mike 
Stone: the financial collapse of 
the California Angels and the 


negation of Kirk McKaskill’s 
professional contract, enabling 
him to play ball here this spring. 

To Kirk McKaskill: no 
knowledge that Stone’s gift will 
be given. 

To soccer coach Paul Rein- 
hardt: a ruling that says the New 
England champion Connecticut 
team is too good to play in 
Storrs (where the Cats haven’t 
won since 1968) and must play 
all its games on the road. 

To Tony Adams and Dave 
Coleman of WCAX-TV: electro- 
shock therapy. 

To . the’ Boston © Bruins: 
assurances that they won’t have 
to go another six years before 
winning in the Montreal Forum, 

To Terry O’Reilly: life-long 
friendship’ with referee Andy 
Hellemond, the official he 
slapped in the final two seconds 
of the last playoff game against 
Quebec last year. 

To the loyal followers of 
the Sox: the resignation of Phil 


Rizzuto, whose nagging New 
York scream drives many New 
Englanders up a wall. 

To Carl Yastrezemski: a 
promise that reporters will never 
ask him the following questions: 
“when are you going to retire?” 
“how do you stay in shape at 
your age?” and “do you think 
the Red Sox will be in the 
pennant race this year?” 

"To former UVM president 
Edward Andrews: coal, for get- 
ting rid of football eight years 
ago. 
To the UVM athletic depart- 
ment: assurances that its teams 
won't have to. compete with 
Division II schoolboy cham- 
pionship wrestling for cover- 
‘age in the local media, and the 
friendship of Bear Bryant, Dean 
Smith, and others to help keep 
Vermont in Division I. 

To the Boston Celtics 
announcer, Johnny Most: a 
victory over the Los Angeles 
Lakers in six overtimes of game 


seven of the world champion- 
ship final just to see how strong 
his voice really is. 

To obnoxious 76é¢r fans 
who think last year’s series with 
Boston was the whole story 
about this long-time rivalry: a 
reminder that the Celtics have 
won 14 world championships, 
while the Philadelphians have 
won just a single title. 

To the Vermont ski indus- 
try: all the snowmaking 
machines from such resorts in 
the “deep south” like Vernon 
Valley-Great George of New 
Jersey. 

To Charlie and Kitty Cata- 
mount: a divorce lawyer. 


To the St. Michael’s athletic 
department: forgiveness for 
scheduling a basketball game 
against Boston College. 

To the Vermont Golden 
Glove boxing tournament: the 
services of Howard Cosell ‘as 
announcer, 

To the entire collection of 


Vermont sports fans: t im} 
ation of that iedeehl ee 
called NASCAR Tacing so i. 
we don’t have to r : 
every day when we wake up. 

To Carney Lansford: hey 
for forcing the Red Sox to trade 
him to Oakalnd for a degenerate 
outfielder and a nobody catcher 

To the city of New York: 
the world’s sincere hope that jt 
wins its pending suit against 
George Steinbrenner and the 
Yankees. 


To Vermont baseball fans: g 
newspaper that covers the Red 
Sox, not the Expos. 

To Reinhardt again: ten 
more Christensen children to 
play soccer. 


To all Cynic writers: the 
very best of holiday cheer, 

And to all those offended 
by the above gifts: 50 gallons of 
spiked Egg Nog to’ drown their 


ft 


SOTTOWS. 


Corner Gallery 


Twas the night before Christmas and a tough e House 


not a creature was stivring,not even a moose. 
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ye Still the Finest 
7 \ 


JOBS 
OVERSEAS 


ALL COUNTRIES 
ALL CATEGORIES 


INCLUDING 
CRUISE SHIPS 


200 COMPANIES 
MOST POSITIONS OPEN 


ACT FAST 
CALL 
1-716-885-3242 
EXT. 601 
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Hockey Cats 


cont'd from page 19 


row weren’t bad at all, But the 
Cats responded with two goals 
of their own, by. Winnicki and 
McCaskill, to regain the lead. 
Then, exhibiting a little of that 
killer instinct that no one has 
seen from this team yet this 
season, the Cats added an 
insurance goal, courtesy of Syl- 
yain Brosseau, that put the 
Bruins away. 

When, miraculously, no one 
else scored between the time of 
Brosseau’s goal and the merciful 
sounding of the final buzzer, 
UVM had beaten the lowly 
Bruins for the fourth consecu- 
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tive time and ended their nerve- 
fraying losing streak. 

“It’s kind of like a monkey 
off our backs,” said Cross. 
“During the streak, people were 
pressing. Everyone was trying to 
do something extra, Our play 
was deteriorating.” 

And now comes the next 
step in what’s going to be an 
uphill, maybe upmountain 
climb. It’s not going to be an 
easy one either. On Saturday 
night the Eagles’ from Boston 
College will be in Burlington. 
For UVM the game is vital. 


Mark Litton scores in the St. Lawrence game, 
one of the Cat s eight straight losses. 


“If we’re going to have any 


chance (at the playoffs), we have 
to win that game,” said McCas- 
kill, 

Cross Checks: The Eagles 
are coming off an 8-4 win over 
another of the ECAC’s have- 
nots, Maine, After the win, 
Boston Coliege was 4-2-1 in 
ECAC play... In each of the last 
three meetings between Brown 
and» UVM, the Bruins have 
scored four goals. In those same 
games, they’ve given up nine, 
seven, and six... McCaskill had a 
hat trick against .Brown last 
season also... Game time for 
Saturday’s match is 7:30 p.m. 


By Michael Sagansky 

Some things just never seem 
to change. Last season the 
women’s varsity suffered 
through a tough 5-15 season. 
And this season, even with the 
promise of two new recruits, the 
team has continued its losing 
ways in its first three games, 

The first contest was the 
closest: Lasalle edged the Cata- 
mounts, 77-73. Lasalle jumped 
out to an early 16-2 lead. But 
UVM fought back with a 
balanced scoring attack to keep 
the game close till the final 
buzzer. Cindy Malinowski and 
Linda Ballard led UVM with 14 
and 11 points. 

The University of Delaware 
also won a tight game against 
UVM in the final minutes. The 
difference in the 62-56 loss was 
two costly turnovers towards the 
end and four clutch foul shots 


‘by Delaware. Margaret Anderson 


tossed in 17 points while BaHard 
continued her steady pace with 


Canadian is 


Molson Golden. That's Canadian for great taste. 


The finest ale brewed and bottled in Canada. Imported by Martlet Importing Co., Inc., Great Neck, N.Y. © 1982. 
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Women Cagers 
Drop to 0-3 


10. 

In their third game the Cat 
traveled to Worcester, Massachu 
setts to meet Holy Cross. UVM 
played horribly: in the first hal 
and found themselves trailing by 
20 as they headed into the 
locker room, “They came out 
fhying and we were half asleep,” 
said Coach Jean Condon, 


For the rest of the game the 
team played well enough to keep 
the score respectable, losing) 
93-76. Again Ballard enjoyed an 
excellent game, scoring 24 
points, many of them coming) 
from the perimeter., The senior 
guard has emerged as the team’s 
elder statesman and ‘leader, Bar 
bara Reilly also added 13 points. 
Unfortunately, Holy — Cross’ 
talent proved far superior. 

“They’re a very good team. 
They play a very quick consis- 
tent pressing game, The biggest 
difference was in the inside 
game,” said Condon. 


a living language. 


The Dancer Mentalit 


the unmaking: of a dancer; an un- 
conventional life, by joan brady 
Narper & row. new york, 1982. $12.95 


winter season; a dancer's journal, by 
toni bentley; random house, new york 
1982. $11.95 


By Janice Cable 

Dance used to be solely the province 
of people holding season tickets to the 
Met or small chiidren dragged every 
Christmas to The Nutcracker, in the past 
few years, dance — ballet in particular — 
has become popularized mostly by 
movies like The Turning Point and All 
That Jazz, musicals like A Chorus Line, 
and television shows like Fame, Barish- 
nakov on Broadway and The Magic of 
Dance. So, following the National 
Enquirer mentality which can’t leave 
ideals alone, there have been a series of 
books out lately that expose “the other 
side of The Turning Point.” 

Two of the latest are both by Ballan- 
chine dancers. Joan Brady’s The Unmak- 
ing of a Dancer; An Unconventional Life 
and Toni Bentley’s Winter Season: A 
Dancer’s Journal, are the latest. Both try, 
and to some extent succeed, to expose 
the dancer mentality and life, but while 
Brady’s is a story of a dancer who 
shouldn’t be dancing, Bentley’s is one of 
a dancer who shouldn’t be writing. 

Perhaps that’s a little hard on Bent- 
ley, because she didn’t write her journal 
expecting it to be printed. Winter Season 
spans a time from late November, 1980 
to early February, 1981, or the winter 
season of the New York City Ballet, 
Bentley is a dancer who is not happy. “I 
am a success,” she says. ‘‘I am in the New 
York City Ballet. How sad that I must tell 
myself desperately every day that this is 
indeed a wonderful thing.” 

Bentley is a corps member of the 
company. That means she dances such 
indistinguishable roles as the third snow- 
fairy from the left in The Nutcracker 
(“It’s just a half-hour since I washed the 
first season’s snowflakes from my cleav- 
age... In fact those goddam snowflakes 
get everywhere — all over the theatre, in 
our bags, in our hair, even at home.’’) and 
understudies the butterflies and fairies for 
A Midsummer’s Night’s Dream because, 
at 22, she is too old for the former and 
too young for the latter. 


The book is permeated intermittent- 
ly with dancey-type quotes from non- 
dance books, Ostensibly they are there to 
tie the book to the outside world, but 
maybe she used them simply because she 
liked them. The quotes do nothing for 
me, 


Another weird organizational idio- 


Dancer Toni Bentley 


syncrasy is her use of third-person writing 
to detail her love story with some un- 
named, prominent member of NYCB, 
“Isabelle” is a thinly disguised Toni 
Bentley and the technique is infantile, 
Her writing is often self-conscious, using 
the pronoun “one” frequently, which 
makes the book even more stilted, 
Nevertheless, it is the most accurate 
portrayal of a dancer that I have read. An 
honest confusion pervades Bentley’s 
work, as if she cannot decide whether 
dancers are good or bad people, and since 
she is a dancer herself, whether she is a 
good or bad person, ‘We live only to 
dance, If living were not an essential 
prerequisite, we would abstain... We have 
a different bodily structure than most 
humans, Our spirits, our souls, our love 
reside totally in our bodies, in our toes 


and knees and hips and vertebrae and 
necks and fingertips. Our faces are 
painted on, We draw black lines for eyes, 
red circles for cheekbones and ovals for a 
mouth,” 


The central issue is Bentley’s decision 
to stay with dance, Most of the action of 
the book, outside Bentley’s dressingroom 
musings, is whether the company strikes, 
in which case they would be instantly 
replaced, or remain allegiant to Ballan- 
chine, like small children clinging to 
daddy’s pantcuffs. The company stays, as 
does Bentley, The reader gets the feeling 
that with Bentley’s decision to stay, 
peace of mind is gained, but her impetus 
to write is lost, 


Joan Brady is a would-be profession’ 


al dancer who doesn’t make it until she is 
in her thirties. Her story is one of a 
frustrated dancer, one who had the 
capabilities to become a professional, but 
doesn’t make it. 

But underneath, The Unmaking ofa 
Dancer is not as much a story of an 
unlucky dancer as a woman who must 


break free of her mother before she can 
really be a person, It would be better 
called The Unmaking of a Daughter. 

Brady began her ballet at age twelve 
at Miss Wanda’s school of dance, Pro- 
voked by her friend, Suki, a neurotic 
dancer of textbook degree, she began to 
take classes at the San Francisco Ballet 
School, She advanced there until she was 
an apprentice to the company moving 
from the role of an aquamarine flower in 
The Nutcracker to a yellow flower, a 
frontline yellow flower at that. And 
although she was slated to join the com- 
pany for pay, her mother interceded, as 
she had done before Brady began at San 
Francisco Ballet, In fact, where Bentley’s 
book is devoid of family life, Brady’s is 
essential to the story. 

Brady eventually goes to New York 


and auditions to take classes at the 
School of American Ballet — the school 
which feeds the New York City Ballet. 
She moves up to the professional class, 
where she understudies a part in Stars and 
Stripes. Brady has by this time found a 
lover, one of her mother’s ex-boyfriends. 
Brady is living with him and her mother 
can’t get over the fact that her daughter 
has stolen Dexter, the man who was to be 
“the husband of her old age,”’ 


Brady had to learn the Stars and 


Stripes part in four days, The other 
dancer, her competitor for the company, 


had bought the last recording of the 
ballet in New York City, and Brady was 
frantic, If she did well in the part, she 
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would be amalgamated into the corps, if 
she did poorly, she would have to wait 
until the company came back from tour, 

Brady’s mother came to the apart- 
ment where she and her boyfriend were 
living two days before the performance, 
“You’re no performer,” her mother said, 
“You’re nothing but a sniveling little tart 
shacked up with a man who’ll throw you 
out when he’s finished with you... You 
with those saggy little breasts of yours, 
Don’t look to me when he’s finished with 
you. And don’t think you're going to bea 
dancer, either. You’re not good enough 
and you know it.”” When Brady woke up, 
she was in the Physical Therapy room at 
NYCB, being led to the dressing room. 

She went on and danced. “My body 
felt leaded and stupid, and then during 
the jumps that Balanchine himself had 
taught me my high top hat edged down 
over my eyes. I flipped a hand at it. It 
settled toward the back of my neck, 
wobbling unsurely, then swung down 
over my eyes again. When my left shoe 
slipped off my heel, though, there were 
only a few bars to go...” She did not 
make the company. 

She and Dexter got married and went 
to England. At age thirty, after two 
children, Brady decided to dance again, 
She took classes, got her technique back 
and auditioned for ballets, telling them 
she was twenty-six. She auditioned and 
was accepted for the Grand Ballet Classi- 
que, if she wanted it. 

Brady develops too the dancer 
mentality. “*...Suki taught me to cut away 
what remained of the blister’s covering 
vesicle and sprinkle the subskin with a 
vicious, iodine-laden stuff called D-P.T. 
powder. The pain was enough to make 
the victim giddy, but it was the custom, 
as Suki made plain, to perform the 
surgery publicly, soundlessly, in the 
waiting room along with fellow sufferers 
and assorted onlookers.” 

She tells how Ballanchine once said 
dancers were stupid and so every dancer 
tried to be stupid. And while she says 
that she did not enjoy Ballanchine’s 
classes, Brady writes, ‘‘We were, or felt 
ourselves to be, precisely what one of his 
principals once said of herself and his 
other dancers: ‘chosen creatures,’ and we 
were proud of it. Such slavishness was as 
demeaning outside the classroom as it 
was, perhaps, inevitable; inside the 
classroom, however, it was both a neces- 
sity and a privilege.” 

In The Unmaking of a Dancer Brady 
corresponds her development as a dancer 
with the classical organization of a ballet 
class. From the barre exercises, a differ- 
ent one preceding each chapter, to cen- 
ter floor work to pointe work, the two 
develop simultaneously. It is interesting 
to see a dancer describe turn-out (the 
forcing of the legs open from the hip 
sockets) as the basic deformity of ballet. 

Brady’s book is well-written, it is 
not as scattered as Bentley’s. But Brady's 
is a book written to be published, and 
Bentley’s wasn’t, And while The Unmak- 
ing of a Dancer would be interesting to 
dancers and non-dancers alike, Winter 
Season is meant for people who are, OF 
are fascinated by, dancers. | wouldn't 
casually buy either until they come out 
in paperback. 
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Talking About One Acts 


By Sophy Chaffee 

Friday night’s opening of 
the “Festival of One Act Plays” 
gt the Royall Tyler Theater 
marks the debut of four UVM 
g¢udent directors. Pattie Lotz, 
pan Kellin, Michael Kunes and 
pavid Stern have each worked 
on and behind stage, but are 
now given a chance to orches- 
trate the acting and. technical 
elements of their plays. The 
cynic spoke with them about 
their one-act plays: what attrac- 
ted them to them, and what 
they feel audiences will find 
fascinating about their choices. 

Reflections in a Window 
and Crawling Arnold run 
through the 11th and Pushcart 
peddler’s and Next run on Tues- 
day the 14th and Wednesday the 
15th. 


reflections in a window, by 
beverly beyers pevitts. direc- 
tor: michael kunes. cast: sarah 
bull (betty), jenifer crowell 
(martha), gretchen feeser 
(alice), elizabeth forbes (ber- 
tie), kathy ford (margaret), 
debbie ladd (rebecca), laura 
solinger (ruth), jim tabakin 
(ester), and chuck todd 
(alfred). proguction crew: 
wanda nicholson — stage man- 
ager; ralph perkins — lighting 
design; michele steckler — 
stage manager; cathy sutton — 
make-up design; and nancy 
yeo — costume designer. 


Plot Summation: The play 
js set in a nursing home in the 
Mid-West. It is a show about 
awareness, sensitivity and above 
all people. 

Cynic: What attracted you 
to the show? 

Mike: Of all the shows I 
read, this was the only one that 
left me with an impression, a 


feeling that I did more than just 
read something. I found that for 
the characters in the play, the 
situation is not necessarily bad, 
but it is not necessarily good, 

Cynic: What do you think 
will attract the audience to the 
play? 

Mike: The three-dimension- 
ality. The show is three-dimen- 
sional in that more than one 
person speaks at the same time, 
which makes the show less 
staged. The three-dimensionality 
will make the audience take it 
closer to heart. Forced to 
acknowledge, what they see, they 
won't be able to dismiss the play 
as “theater” or ‘“‘melodrama.”’ 
They will come away saying, 
“this is real life.” They will also 
find it interesting that I have 
chosen not to use much make- 
up; the actors feel they are their 
age and the audience will thus be 
blinded to the way they look, 


crawling arnold by jewles 
fieffer. director: david stern, 
cast: david rose (arnold), david 
king (barry enterprise) , jacquie 
poisson (grage_ enterprise), 
gretchen feeser (miss sympa- 
thy), and sandra dias (milly). 
production crew: vaness 
cadiex — stage manager; tony 
dias — scenery designer; and 
debbie ladd — _ costume 
designer. 


Plot Summation: set in 
suburbia U.S.A., the plot ex- 
plores individuality and offers a 
unique outlook on how to be 
yourself. 

Cynic: What attracted you 
to the play? 

David: I saw myself in the 
play which is what I like most 
about theater. While it’s a 
comedy, it offers a poignant 
description of life in the Ameri- 


can suburbs. It’s done with 
specifics that make it hysterical, 
but not stereotypical. 

Cynic: What will attract the 
audience, especially the UVM 
audience? 

David: It’s a view of their 
own lives, They will say, “TI 
remember being in a situation 
like that,” or “I remember when 
my parents acted like that.” 

It’s an outlandish situation 
with parallels to normality. It’s 
the story of a 35-year-old man; 
Arnold, who begins crawling 
around on the floor when his 
70-year-old parents have a baby, 
He crawls because he wants to 
be assertive. He puts a lemon in 
his Martini, not an olive, because 
it “brings him down,” It reminds 
me of when people here wear 
dirty, ripped clothes to “bring 
themselves down.” 


pushcart peddlers, by murray 
schisgal. director: dan kellin. 
cast: kathy phalen (maggie), 
mike mckenna (schimmle) and 
jim tabakin (cornilious). pro- 
duction crew: alex carlton — 
stage manager; sandra dias — 
costume designer; and brenda 
jimmo — set designer. 


Plot Summation: the play 
pokes fun at the elevated view 
immigrants had of America, 
their belief that they'll “make it 
big” in America. 

Cynic: What attracted you 
to the play? 

Dan: The characters, espec- 
ially their extremism. Cornilious 
is a cool, calm manipulator. 
Schimmle, by nature, is easily 
swayed, Maggie can sway either 
way; she can be mean or nice 
when she needs to be — she can 
turn it on and off very easily. 

Cynic: What in the play will 
attract the audience? 


From Reflections in a Window. 


Dan: Clearly, the rapport 
between the characters, especial- 
ly the way Cornilious can 
lead Schimmle. Schimmle will 
believe anything. Cornilious can 
make him believe anything. 

The play has a neat surprise 
ending. The audience won’t 
expect it. It makes a _ neat 
commentary. 


next, by terrence mcnally. 

director: pattie lotz. cast: 

jamie allen (marion cheever); 
adene marly (sergeant thech), | 
and michael colt (private 

coors). production crew: lewie 

racht — set/ lighting designer; 

jeannie hill — stage manager 

and laura baker — costume 

designer. 


Plot Summation: the play 
deals with a 40-year-old man 
who is called by the Govern- 
ment to serve his country, and 
through his examination by the 
young female Sergeant comes to 
a realization about his stagnant 
life. 


Chris Bently 


Cynic: What attracted you 
to the play? 

Pattie: I believe that it is a 
light comedy that has a subtle, 
yet piercing point behind it. It 
deals with a lot of conflicts — 
the conflict between a man and 
a woman who’s mentally and 
physically stronger than he is, 
andthe conflict of an older man 
dealing with the fact that he’s 
put in a place in society where 
he doesn’t fit. But through this 
awkwardness, he realizes some- 
thing important about himself. 

Cynic: What will attract the 
audience? What will strike them 
most about the play? : 

Pattie: In terms of the play 
itself, I think they will find the 
humor effective; but then they 
won’t, once they begin to think 
about how truly pitiful this 
man’s life is. In terms of what 
we're doing with the set and 
lighting, they’ll be interested in 
the mix of realism and existen- 
tialism. It’s realistic drama in an 
abstract setting. e@ 


FRIDAY DECEMBER 17, The Fiynn Theatre 


Tickets an sale now at the Campus 
Ticket Stores and the Flynn Box Office. 
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NOT DELAYED TAPE 


ALIVE Caw SATELLITE PRESENTATION 
“«SCHLITZ ROCKS AMERICA” 
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VIA SATELLITE 


‘‘Lifts you up where you belong’’ 
now has the #1 hit single 


NLAMIMAM MARTIN ELPAND PROWAUCTION-A TAYLOM HACKFORD FILM 


pstarcing DATO KEITH and Le HIS VOSSE TT, JR. an Pidey 0: ats ve we INCK NIT Z SOUP 
Written by 1h OLAS DAY STEWART Proceed by MARTIN ELPAND "Die aby tay LOR TACK FORD 


222 College St. Burlington 


SPECIAL PREVIEW 


A new romantic thriller in advance of next Friday's opening. 


If 
looks 
could 


kill... 


ROY SCHEIDER MERYL STREEP 
STILL OF THE NIGHT 


ROY SCHEIDER MERYL STREEP “STILL OF THE NIGHT” 
JESSICA TANDY Director of Photography NESTOR ALMENDROS, A.SC. 
Story by DAVID NEWMAN and ROBERT BENTON Screenplay by ROBERT BENTON 
Produced by ARLENE DONOVAN Directed by ROBERT BENTON 
[PG [PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <EI>) [ Aralabe in paprtack fom Balrtire Backs @ | 
SOME MATERAL MAY HOT OF SUITABLE FOR O-MDAEY| TECHNICOLOR® | PANAVISION® Unnted Artoets Mona 


Copyright (€) MEM AOOKH United Ariss Corporehon AN Rights Reserved 
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“Mirror, tirror,on the wall. 
“who swreaks Son on uszail? « 
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SHERWOOD PRODUCTIONS and ALAN E SALKE in Association with HERBERT F SOLOW Present A PFH FILM 
BRIMSTONE & TREACLE 
Starring STING DENHOLM ELLIOTT JOAN PLOWRIGHT and SUZANNA HAMILTON 
Music by THE POLICE, STING, THE GO-GO's Screenplay by DENNIS POTTER 
Executive Producer NAIM ATTALLAH Produced by KENITH TRODD Directed by RICHARD LONCRAINE 
[Onginal Sounctrack Album Featuring THE POLICE Available on A&M Ml_Records and ee Read the Quartet Paperback Q | 


PRS.) OD Gar mR Coo by TECHNICOLOR® Com er resmuverew atm Arata Classes 


12:00, 1:45, 3:30, 5:15, 7:15, 9:15 


The fiim that 


in the country! 


Adclos 


OFFICER 
Gui in 
ENTLEMAN 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS 


SS rian on DEBRA WINGER 
OPPICEH AND A GENTLEMAN 


\ PARASOR NT PICTURE a | 
VN 


12:00, 2:15, 4:35, 7:00, 9:30 


“ONE OF 
THE YEAR'S 
BEST FILMS!" 


—Jeffrey Lyons, 
WPIX-TV/WCBS Radio 


“CHARMING.” 
—Janet Maslin, 
NEW YORK TIMES 


“A FILM 
MASTERPIECE.” 


— Archer Winsten, 
NEW YORK POST 


(THE ADOLESCENT) 


A FILM BY 
[JEANNE MOREAU 


Starring 
SIMONE SIGNORET 


FINAL WEEK! 


Mon. thru Fri. 12:15, 2:00, 
3:45, 5:30, 7:15, 9:00 
Sat. & Sun. 


5:30, 7:15, 9:00 only show to raise his foul-mouthed and minded nephew. 


Recorded program info: 863-9515 


For the ride of your life... 
All you need for Christmas are your two front seats! 


a 


12:00, 1:45, 3:30, 5:10, 7:00, 9:30 


Wheaties: have a fiancée, 
a lover Und you have to lead 
28 women of the night 


down the path of righteousness; 


you must pray for more 
idance, 


you must ad for er 


00 Anni @ 
| “Rep at the Nick” i> 


Stop by the theatre and pick up a full repertory schedule. 


Thru Saturday, December 11 

CUTTER’S WAY _ 1:00, 5:00, 9:00 

John Heard.and Jeff Bridges star in Ivan Passer’s wonderful thriller 
about the seamier side of sunny, Southern California golden life. 
and THE MALTESE FALCON _ 3:10, 7:10 

The Bogart classic with Mary Astor, Peter Lorre, and Sidney 
Greenstreet. Bogart stars as Dashiell Hammett’s hard-nosed 
detective Sam Spade under the debut direction of John Huston. 


* Sunday, December 12 — Tuesday, December 14 


RN 2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY 
Stanley Kubrick launched the rebirth of the 
“, Outer space epic with this SF spectacular that 
4 ° reaches to the outer limits of the solar system 
& in search of man’s past 
a 12:00, 3:00, 6:00, 9:00 


LY * Wednesday, December 15 — Saturday, 
December 18 
TOM JONES 12:00, 4:35, 9:15 
Abawdy, high-spirited, and hilarious account of 
a randy young lad’s amorous conquests 


and ATHOUSAND CLOWNS 2:25, 7:00 


Jason Robards chucks away his career as writer for a children’s tv 


THE VERMONT 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS A HOWARD W. KOCH PRODUCTION AIRPLANE Il: THE SEQUEL -ROBERT HAYS 
JULIE HAGERTY - LLOYD BRIDGES CHAD EVERETT WILLIAM SHATNER PRODUCED BY HOWARD W. KOCH 
[PG [rae cuowvcs suosesren<<>| VPITTEN AND QIRECTED BY KEN FINKLEMAN:A PARAMOUNT PICTURE: wn 


SOME MATERIAL MAY NOT BE SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN Coprrgrt » MCMLULRD Dy Peramouet Pchees Corpor mmen As Ragnr 


HANDMADE FILMS PRESENTS 


* 


The 


0 4 
Missionary 
He gave his body to save their souls. 


Starring MICHAEL PALIN 
MAGGIE SMITH 


‘ROER 17 BtQUIRE ACCOMPARTIBE 
RP AT ©1982 COLUMBIA PICTURES INDUSTRIES INC Wereree 


12:00, 1:45, 3:30, 5:15, 7:30, 9:30 
No 7:30 show Friday, Dec. 10 


Special matinee showings 
Sat. & Sun. at 12:00 & 3:00 


FILM NOTES: 


AIRPLANE 2 

Taking off where the first 
hilarious AIRPLANE landed, 
the wild cast and crew of 
America’s most dangerous airline 
and airport take flight on a 
commercial space shuttle in 

this zany, misadventurous 
cosmic comedy. 


BRIMSTONE & TREACLE 

A black comedy starring Sting 
(lead singer for the Police) as 

a disturbed yet quite charming 
young man who turns a troubled 
English household all askew. 


THE MISSIONARY 

Monty Pythonite Michael 

Palin stars in this very funny 
and bawdy comedy about a 
young missionary who returns 
to London from Africa in the 
early 1900's and establishes 

a home for fallen women, 
L'ADOLESCENTE 

That great and beautiful French 
actress Jeanne Moreau turns her 
hand to directing with glorious 
results in this beautiful and 
haunting new film of coming of 
age. 

OFFICER & A GENTLEMAN 
A truly wonderful, old-fashioned 
romantic film 
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Vin Thompson: making his list and checking it twice. Santa suit by Cassler’s. 


ALBUMS 


Jon Decker 


Xmas Album Picks 


By Vin Thompson 

I’ve put together a little Christmas list of 
albums that should cover all your holiday gift 
giving needs. Some of them are turkeys, but 
you must know at least one turkey who 
deserves such an album. 

So, this is your big chance to influence 
your friends’ and family’s musical tastes. I 
remember when my older brother gave me Pink 
Floyd’s Dark Side of the Moon for Christmas in 
1972. It’s scary to think of how much less of a 
person I’d be today if I hadn’t listened to that 
album every day for three months. 


@ Bing Crosby — White Christmas: Your 
parents will love this one;as a gift it shows your 
refined taste and growing conservatism. A note 
should be attached to the gift (something to the 
effect of: “Since there’s no skiing in Vermont 
this year, I was thinking about how I was gonna 
pay for a trip out west...”) Use your imagina- 
tion. 

@ The Clash — “Rock the Casbah’’/‘‘Musta- 
pha Dance”: We all know “Rock the Casbah” 
from the Combat Rock album, but the B side 
of this extended play (EP) record takes the 
song to new heights. It’s a dance mix that cuts 
out most of the vocals and concentrates on Paul 
Simomon’s funky bass playing. Bongos and 
synthesizers are also added, The song’s been 
getting a lot of play in clubs in the City. It’s a 
catchy tune that’ll keep you dancing through 
the new year. Since it’s an EP, this is a cheap 
present for Scrooges to give. 

@ The Culture Club — Kissing to be Clever: 
The Culture Club is three white~guys playing 
songs about how hard it is to be white. One 
song is called “White Boys Can’t Control thee | 
doubt you guys are that bad off but these songs 
are upbeat enough to keep you away from 
suicide, just in case. Some of the album is 
superb funk, but there are also some Spanish 
horns, a couple reggae tunes, and plenty of pop 
music sounds, This album sounds very new. 
Give it to someone who can handle it. 

@ Donald Fagen — The Nightfly: Make 
believe you’re listening to Steely Dan’s latest 
album and you wouldn’t be far from describing 
this one (after all Fagen was half of the Steely 
Dan duo), “I.G.Y.” (“what a beautiful world 
this’ll be”) is the hit from the album top forty 
radio is playing to death. A good gift for 
someone making a tape for his elevator. 

@ Marvin Gaye — Midnight Love: Marvin is 
still too cool to be real after all these years. 
“Sexual Healing” is the song on the album that 
women all over the country are melting for (the 
album is no. 8 on the Billboard chart this 
week), Remember “Let’s Get It On?” I don’t 
know how the guy gets away with this stuff. I 
guess it’s just talent. He plays most all of the 
instruments on the album and he might surprise 
you with his modernized sound, but the 
smooth voice is still right on. This is slick soul. 
Give this one to someone you’re in lust with, 

_ @ Gregory Isaacs — Night Nurse: This is 
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smooth reggae that'll go well with the expensive 
herb that always seems to materialize at Christ- 
mas. It’s probably the reggae album of the year. 
If your friends are telling you that you’re not 
learning anything at school, then impress them 
with your knowledge of the third world by 
giving this one. 

@ Eddie Murphy — Eddie Murphy: It’s a 
comedy album from the rising star of Saturday 
Night Live fame. He’s been hailed as the best 
thing since Richard Pryor and I'll agree that he 
can swear just as well. There’s a couple of 
hilarious rap songs on the album, but most of 


the cuts are mediocre live comedy. Give this 
one to someone who still thinks that blacks 
have bigger things and only think about sex. I 
for one am attracted to women with beautiful 
minds. 

@ Musical Youth — The Youth of Today: All 
five members of this band are somewhere 
between the ages of 11 and 14, but this isn’t 
your average garage band. These five youths of 
the “dread generation” have put a hit, “Pass the 
Dutchie,” on the top of the British charts. 
Since these guys haven’t quite made it through 
puberty yet, their voices are spry and refresh- 
ing. The album is rankin’ reggae with a pop feel. 
The band should be out of school for Christmas 
vacation soon, so watch for their television 
dates. Give this one to a younger sibling who 
can’t decide on a career or maybe just hop on 
the gravy train yourself by purchasing an 
instrument, 

e@ Tom Petty and the Heart Breakers — Long 
After Dark: More of the same garbage. Candy 
red cover is just in time for Christmas though. 

@ Prince — 1999: This two-record set con- 
tains some of the most progressive funk music 
that is available. Many of the tunes have a new 
wave sound, but the dance beat is what under- 
lies it all. The lyrics are often political, but 
Prince’s natural drives don’t let him get too 
carried away with current affairs; the kid’s a 
sexual animal. There’s no one who even comes 
close to his musical genius. Buy this one for 
yourself. 

@ Rubber Rodeo — Rubber Rodeo: When the 
Stray Cats are right up there on the charts it’s 
time to start looking for another unknown 
rock-a-billy band. Sometimes the album sounds 
like Robert Gordon, at other times like the 
Motels. This is the kind of stuff Gene Autry 
would be playing if he’d been born in 1960. 
Give this one to a red-neck, 

e The Swollen Monkeys — On Vacation: The 
Swollen Monkeys are a nine-piece band, of 
whom five are horn players. Their music is 
incredibly high in energy. The album has only 
four cuts on it but they manage to hit home on 
four different sounds, The title track is a ska 
tune; another is reminiscent of the ‘Frito 
Bandito”; “Dinah” is a jazz-swing tune; and 
“Disco Dragnet” is a wild rendition of the 
television show theme, This album brings a 
party to any room it’s played in, 

Merry Christmas and a funky new year. ® 


Burlington Square Mall 
100% Cotton heavyweight chamois shirts 


Prepare For: 


APRIL 9, 1983 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends - 
nt (617) 482-7420 
CLASS IN YOUR AREA 
KAPL Center BEGINNING 


TEST PREPARATION JANUARY 23rd 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


For Information About Other Centers In More Than 85 Major US Cities & Abroad 
Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 


If you know anyone who hangs up 
a fishing boot along with their 
Christmas stocking... 


he wdew 


Northern Cartographic offers two 
special gifts : 


“The Atlas of 
VERMONT 
TROUT PONDS” 


“VERMONT LAKES 
IN DEPTH” 


Each priceless at $4.95 


AVAILABLE AT THE UNIVERSITY STORE , LOCA~ 
BOOKSTORES AND TACKLE SHOPS. 


i 


Wonderful gifts and festive clothing for an 
old-fashioned holiday season. 


APRILS ATTIC 


Hours: 10:30-5:30 Mon-Sat 


197 College St., Burlington, VT 


“The smart buyers’ 
cheese store'’ 


WHILE IT LASTS 
VERMONT CHEDDAR °2.19),, 


(1000 Ibs. Available) 


French 60% Brie........... $2.99 ».. 
Danish Creme Blue......... $2 99 Ib. 


(60% richer, spreadable blue cheese) Reg. 4.99/Ib. 
Walnut Dessert 
$ 
Cheese (France) ........20. 1.99... 
Reg. 4.69/Ib. 


OPEN SUNDAYS IN DECEMBER 12-5 
Lots of Gift ideas on Display — We Ship by UPS 
398 Pine Street, Burlington, Vermont 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5:30 863-3968 Sat. 9:30-5 


back then,’ I thought as I 
scanned the large pictures of my 
third through sixth grade classes, 
The pictures were taken at the 
now closed Adams School down 
on South Union Street, a stately 


By Bill Mullins 

Blues music has always been at the very 
heart of all popular American musical forms, be 
it jazz, soul, country or rock ’n roll. Stretching 
back to the days of slavery and beyond, its 
influence has been inestimable. Though its 
tradition is being kept alive by some, it has 
become increasingly harder to hear the blues in 
its undiluted form, This Friday night the Lane 
Series will present an exciting and diverse set of 
authentic blues performers in concert at the 
Memorial Auditorium, Featured on the bill are 
harpist Paul Butterfield, guitarist Albert King 
and singer Koko Taylor, All of them hail from 
what is widely regarded as the blues capitol of 
the world, Chicago, Illinois, and their music is 
steeped in the electric “urban” blues tradi- 
tion. It promises to be a ale energetic and 
captivating show, 

As one of the first white musicians to play 
in the pure blues style, Paul Butterfield was in 
large part responsible for the massive revival of 
blues popularity in the mid-sixties. He has 
played with a number of fine musicians, Muddy 
Waters, Elvin Bishop and Micheal Bloomfield 
among them, and has recorded many albums on 
his own. He blows one of the meanest harps in 
the business and is certain to give the Burling- 
ton audience an ample taste of his virtuosity 


this Friday night. Also noteworthy is the 


scheduled appearance of ex-Band bassist/voca- 
list Rick Danko with the Butterfield Band. 
Should be an interesting combination. 

Albert King’s fluid, dynamic lead guitar 
work, oftentimes downright exhilarating, can 
be matched by very few. His influence has been 
felt strongly by a whole generation of rock 
players, from Eric Clapton and John Fogerty to 
Jimmy Page and Jimi Hendrix, He’s been 
making records since the early fifties and had 
many classic singles on the Stax label during the 
sixties, His latest release, Masterworks, is a 


By Lindsay Butler 
“Good grief I was hideous 


MUSIC /EXHIBITS: 
Blues in the N 


whites that showed details of 
many recognizable store and bar cons. Slides told the story of the 
fronts around the city, including Russian Art Show, a demonstra- 
shots of some attractive signs. 

The large collection by Abi middle of downtown Burlington 
Spring meant the most to me, 
for the pictures of her and her mall. The structure was demo- 
friends cavorting for the camera lished by bulldozers but the 
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Koko Taylor 
compilation of these. He has quite a reputation 
as a live performer and his shows have often 
been described as simply breathtaking. 

Female blues artists are quite the excep- 
tion these days. A vocalist as powerful as Koko 
Taylor makes it hard to imagine why. Taylor 
and Her Blues Machine have been burning down 
clubs coast to coast for years, playing with the 
kind of raw abandon that characterizes the 
Chicago style. While she can belt the blues with 
the best of them, Koko can also handle a more 
subdued style that is stirringly earthy. Her most 
recent LP, From the Heart of a Woman, is 
testament to that. Her gutsy delivery should be 
enough to warm the chilliest of December 
nights this Friday. 

This Lane Series offering, the! second in 
their three part blues series, presents a great 
opportunity to see three top-notch blues 
performers do what they do best. Tickets range 
in price from $10.75 to $4.75 and are available 
from the Campus Ticket Store and Bailey’s 
Music Room, So bring your dancing shoes, 
Burlington, and get set to boogie all night. his i 


Among My Souvenirs 


Demolition has its pros and 


tion art sculpture set up in the 


during construction of the new 


La Patisserie 


For the true 

lovers of the art of 
confectionery, the 
Patisserie is the only 
place in town 

* Pastry * Cakes * Bread 


198 Main St. 658-3074 


brick building that is just up the 
street from Kerry’s Kwik Stop. 
As the little beady-eyed faces 
stared at me, I tried to decide 
whether I wanted to include 
these remnants from my past in 
the Living and Learning Center’s 
new exhibit, Burlington Souve- 
nirs. The gallery has been given 
over to the public, and Burling- 
tonians are responsible for bring- 
ing in images of the city to 
create a visual and verbal essay 
of what Burlington means to 
them. Slowly people have been 
coming in with their ideas since 
the show opened on November 
29. Some ideas are quite simplis- 
tic; others border on the bizarre, 

My photographs of my 
bratty classmates (myself 
included) will not lack company, 
Photographs are in every corner 
of the room, There are two slide 
machines whirring away as 
Church Street under construc- 
tion appears and then fades 
away to a shot of a piece of gum 
pressed onto a metal stair. We 
then follow this pink gum 
around different walking sur- 
faces found in Burlington, the 
series becoming sort of a 
travelogue: “Mr. Gum Sees Bur- 
lington and the Bottom of Your 
Shoe.” 

There are other less avant- 
garde views of Burlington includ- 
ing photos of our mayors past 
and present, and a crystal 
collection of sunsets captured at 
different points above the Bur- 
lington bay. Nancy Barthold 
brought in some clear black and 


brought to mind all the crazy 
times I have shared with 
close friends in the dorms and 
ptivate apartments around Bur- 
lington. Private spaces make up 
the feeling of Burlington as 
much as public spaces, and these 
times indoors will far outweigh 
the others when I reminisce 
about living here. When I think 
about it, we spend just as much 
time talking as we stand in 
doorways or sitting in narrow 
hallways as we do in any bar or 
social situation, Abi Spring has 
captured these special moments 
very poetically, 

Terse poetry describes 
Aurore Chabot’s “First Unsav- 
ory Experience in Burlington,” 
Apparently her peasant-style’ 
embroidered purse was stolen 
from her, and was returned 
when a young boy found it in a 
street, with her money missing. 
The colorful purse hangs on the 
gallery wall with Chabot’s sad 
regret that she can never use it 
again, for unknown hands have 
touched it. It is a simple and 
somehow elegant reminder that 
not all memories of Burlington 
are pleasant. 

Terrible cases of arson, the 
Burlington courthouse blaze last 
winter and other tragic fires have 
haunted Burlington in the last 
several years, The historical 
courthouse holds many positions 
around the room, including an 
entire exhibit in the corner 
featuring a wooden cornice 
remnant and a model of the now 
demolished building, 
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pieces are still under the bricks 
of the Church Street Market- 
place. It is a stirring thought for 
me to think that fragments of a 
sculpture which denounced cen- 
sorship remain locked beneath 
the streets in the center of 
Burlington. Most of the exhibits 
brought me to further under- 
standing of my home city by 
viewing it through the eyes 
of others. Unfortunately some 
of the exhibits lack explanations 
and are too vague to be under- 
stood in their own right. I was 
also disappointed that there are 
few old materials there, Burling- 
ton has a fascinating past, yet 
there is little memorabilia from 
more than 7 years ago, 

But there are many insight- 
ful ideas that I keep going back 
to visit. There are thousands of 
paper bears lining the walls — 
one bear for every five people in 
the city. Sheets of clear packing 
plastic depict Burlington on an 
icy day. A hologram in the shape 
of a pyramid suggests the 
Pyramid Mall controversy in 
nearby Williston, 

What Burlington means to 
Burlington is that it is a place to 
think and grow, It is a place to 
walk by the lake in the morning 
and madly party at night. It 
means a lot to some people, and 
little to others, but it is obvious 
by the Living and Learning 
Gallery Show, Burlington Sou- 
venirs, that many people have 
some very. special thoughts 
about this booming metropolis 
we call Burlington, 
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Kiddies in Videoland 


By Amy Reyelt 

The peanut butter and jelly sandwich was a 
ritual, and after that I can remember I sometimes 
went to a friend’s house, often rode bikes, and on a 
rainy day we would watch T.V. A video game to me 
would have looked like some sort of futuristic robot 
which only a computer programmer, I had heard of 
one Once, would know how to use. 

But for the kids who hang out on any given 
afternoon at Upton’s arcade on the corner of Church 
Street that is no longer the case. Inside the dark, cave- 
like arcade the music (the top twenty), booms, and 
this, combined with the sing-song video bleeps and 
jingles, is what you notice first. Then your eyes 
adjust and focus in on the scattered huddles standing 
around the machines. One person who has the con- 
trols is completely engrossed in the colorful screen, 
often chewing his lip in thoughtful competition. 
There are about twenty machines at Upton’s, and, as 
they bleep away, kids (and a few grown-ups) are 
pouring money into them, trying to beat the 
machine, 

“I play most every afternoon, Saturdays too,” 
says Randy who is fourteen years old. Randy is one 
of the top high scorers on “Jungle King,” and since 
he can go a long way on One quarter, he doesn’t have 
to spend a lot of money. Jason, 
Randy’s main competitor, witha 
top score of 53,000, estimates 
that he spends about three to 
four dollars a week at the 
arcade. 

According to one of the 
women wearing a change apron, 
the Upton’s crowd comes mostly 
from Edmunds Junior. High 
School. “It is usually packed 
between 2:30 and 5:00, then 
they go home for dinner and 
come back for Happy Hour, | 
During Happy Hour, from 5:00 
to 7:00, patrons receive two 
extra tokens for each dollar. She 
estimates the age of most of the 
Upton’s regulars to be between 
nine and sixteen. 

According to some of the 
video fans in Uptons, the most 
active players spend two to four 
hours a day on the machines. 
Danny, who is fourteen, usually 
only plays for one hour, as long 
as one game of “Moon Patrol” 
takes him. He is the high scorer 
on Moon Patrol, but his favorite 
game is “Joust,” only because it 
doesn’t take as long — he is 
better at it. 

In the Billings Den, the crowd is a little older. 
There are only five games here, with the lines longest 
behind “Donkey Kong Junior,’ Players run in for a 
quick game between classes. Only sometimes the 
game is not so quick, and one must wait in line very 
patiently. 


The Contessions 


Bill, one of the two high scorers on the “Donkey 
Kong” machine (with a score of 344,000) takes about 
one hour per quarter. He plays three or four times a 
day, but one day he was there from nine in the 
morning to six at night. Bill’s friend, Ted, has scored 
415,000 on ‘“‘Donkey Kong,” which he thinks might 
be a high score in the nation. To find out, Bill-and 
Ted are planning on sending in his high score to 


‘ “Joystick,” a video game trade magazine. Other local 


afficionados didn’t think much of Ted’s chances, 

Are these people addicted to video games? As of 
yet there is no conclusive answer to this question, but 
many of the players say they are. ‘Once you’ve 
played, you want to go back and try to beat your 
score, You are not competing against someone else, 
but against yourself,” says one admitted addict. 
Everyone wants a higher score, For the younger kids 
the games are an afternoon babysitter. 

How does this new babysitter affect these 
children? Research is still limited but several local 
experts have developed opinions on the relatively new 
fad sweeping the nation. 

Deedee Jameson, an associate professor of 
Human Development Studies, commented, “It is of 
great concern to all of us when children, or any 
human being, spend a disproportionate amount of 


time at passive entertainment — where they are being 
fed information.’ According to Jameson, children 


should be actively involved in creating their own 
environment, and acting upon it. She says that 


“critical points of development are being missed.” 


Dale Goldhaber, also of Human Development 


Studies, feels the only real harm that might arise from 
video games is economic — “kids put a lot of money 
into them.” Goldhaber points out that this js better 
than if they were buying pot. He believes the talk of 
developmental harm is “‘all nonsense.” 

{ 

One assertion made by Goldhaber is that video 
games are played mostly by men. “It is essentially a 
male world,” he said. “‘Some girls play, but most of 
them are just watching.” At Upton’s the generaj 
consensus (according to a group of 14-year-old males) 
is that boys are “definitely” better. One player 
conceded “I’m not too  chauvinistic. It really 
depends.” When asked if he knew any good female 
players he answered, “Yeah, my sister.” 

A female video freak at Billings commented that 
hardly any girls played there — she was a minority, 

An interesting twist to the financial aspect of the 
games surfaced this week when a proposal went 
before the Board of Aldermen to tax the income 
of the machines. Rick Musty, head of the UVM 
psychology department and an alderman from Ward 
1, introduced the resolution, ‘‘Presently we license 
the machines, but under the charter we are author- 
ized to tax amusements,” said Musty. He cited 
national statistics from Video Game Association data, 


saying that the machines earn an 
income of approximately $750 
to $1,000 a week. If the Bill 
passes, these revenues would be 
used to help support local youth 
groups. According to Musty it is 
too early to tell what will 
happen to the bill. 


Musty believes arcades are 
not a new phenomenon. “The 
reactions to video games are very 
similar to. reactions against the 
pool halls .a long time ago 
— that they were a waste of time 
and of money.” He added, there 
is no decisive research that video 
games are harmful to kids. “In 
fact,” he said, “there is a little 
bit of research that has found 
the games improve a child’s 
psycho-motor coordination, and 
hand-to-eye movement.” 


It is still too early to tell 
whether or not video games are_ 
only a brief fad. Goldhaber feels 
that just as ‘“Tron’’ replaced 
“Pac-man,” video games will 


Sam Gimple : 

eventually be replaced as the children grow tired of 

them. However, that is certainly not the situation at - 
Upton’s now. Edmunds students meet Shaker Moun- 

tain friends, boys keep an eye out for any girls that 

might enter, hot-shot players discuss scores, and some 

just patiently wait in line, but all play the video 

games. Why? Says one adult, ‘““They’re fun.” 


of an Addict 


By John D. Arnott 

This is one of those stories that you 
think could never happen to you, I did 
too, but I learned the hard way. After 
only a few weeks away from home, I 
found myself the victim of an addiction, 
That’s right, I have learned to admit it, 
I’m addicted to video games. 

I’m from a small town in Vermont, 


a Society where money is becoming increasingly 
[p totes, Students haye Flown inthe face of 
admonishings and become addicted to Video Games, 


but I’m not one of your naive hicks, I’d 
been to big big cities like Barre and St. 
Johnsbury before, Then this September I 
started my freshman year and got right 
out into the fast-paced lifestyle of the 
bustling metropolis of Burlington. 

It all started one day when I walked 
into the Billings Center and I saw the 
video games. I had heard about them 


Dinteth sted conn 
hours and Quarters watching 
Computer Chips do fascwats 

ea hee 


This iS becoming a problem forthe professor 


from friends, but had never actually seen 
one before. Ma’s warning that good 
people don’t play Pac-man kept running 
through my mind, but everyone seemed 
to be having such a good time over there, 
I just had to take a closer look. 

It was then that I got my first taste 
of sin, after watching some of my fellow 
students play a game called “centipede.” 


who can no longer tell which students 
are stoned and which are ‘videoed’, 
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Just as Adam and Eve had to eat the 
apple, I had to play that video game. And 
of course I lost all three of my video lives 
instantly when the spiders attacked. 

I was able to walk away, but that 
night I had trouble sleeping, my dreams 
were filled with visions of myself rotting 
in hell with great spiders attacking my 
body. The next day I had to go back and 
try again. This time I got my first free 
man On my fourth quarter, 

From there my addiction grew 
quickly. At first it was only a night or | 
two a week at the arcades, but soon it’. 
was every night, at least five dollars a day. 
Only three weeks after my first taste, I 


had a fifty dollar a week habit. I was — 


constantly moving my hands as if I hada 
permanent joystick in them, The only 
people who understood were Tron, 
Mario, and my favorite girl, Ms. Pac-man. 
Nobody understood why I was screaming 
about destroying Quix, Evil Otto and 
those killer alien space ships. 

I began skipping classes. One day ! 
spent 20 dollars. I was in the arcade from 
10 a.m, to 9:30 when it closed and still 

Cont'd on pg. 36 
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By Mark Cahill 

In recent weeks signs have 
appeared around campus urging 
UVMers to discover the thrill of 
flying. For 20 dollars, Montair 
will take you up in a plane to see 
Lake Champlain from the air. In 
addition, the sign says that you 
will be allowed to pilot the plane 
under the supervision of one of 
their certified instructors. Now | 
may be an adventurous guy, but 
[’m no daredevil when it comes 
to flying. On my most recent 
commercial flight, my behavior 
pore a marked likeness to that 
displayed by my cat when I take 
her for a ride in the car, Never- 
theless, I decided to don my 
second-hand aviator glasses and 
check out the Montair experi- 
ence, 

My friends all had different 
reactions when I mentioned that 
] was going for a flight around 
the lake. Justine Kaplan toid me 
I] was crazy (and she should 
know). Frank Pularcheck tried 
to tell me how to execute a 
barrel roll, while at the same 
time requesting that I will my 
stereo to him, My roommate 
asked for a few candid shots of 
Interstate 89 to use in his 
Environmental Design course 
presentation. The general con- 
sensus seemed to be that I was 
doing something new, dangerous 
and exciting. 


As I later came to find, 
flying was only one of the three, 
exciting. I wasn’t frightened 
when I arrived at the Montair 
building at Burlington Interna- 
tional Airport. I assumed the 
many disasters experienced by 
aviators. since December 17, 
1903, had worked the kinks out 
of the system. The casual air 
(pun intended) of my instructor, 
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Flying 


Duane Brown, served to disarm 


any latent fears that I might 
have had lurking about my 
subconscious, 

Before we moved out to the 
plane for our flight, we sat in the 
office and Duane went over the 
general location of all the plane’s 
instruments explaining the work- 
ing theories behind them. 

In- Duane’s office there is a 
large picture, full scale, of the 
control panel in a Cessna 152, a 
single engine, two passenger 
plane. We casually went through 
the instrumentation panel, not- 
ing each of the dials, knobs, 
buttons and switches. We dis- 
cussed the purpose of each 
instrument: the attitude gyro 
(artificial horizon), the altimeter 
(which is basically an anaroide 
barometer), the VSI (vertical 
speed indicator which tells you 
how fast you are climbing or 
diving). and the fuel mixture 
knob (as you increase your 
altitude the plane needs less gas 
because there is less oxygen to 
burn it). 

The whole orientation took 
about 45 minutes, but it seemed 
much shorter because of the 
interesting nature of the topic. 
We then proceeded out to the 
plane. Brown was careful to 
impress upon me the importance 
of the pre-flight checklist, as he 


methodically examined the con- ° 


dition of the leading surface of 
the wings, the propeller and the 
tires. He then drew a small 
amount of gas from each of the 
two fuel tanks to check for any 
sign of condensation within the 
tank. = 

I’m not what you would call 
a small framed guy and with 
both Duane and_ [ inthe plane, 
it did seem to be a little cramp- 
ed. Still, as the engine cranked 
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up, I felt nothing but a sort of 
youthful enthusiasm. While the 
engine warmed, Brown. con- 
tacted the ground controller, to 
receive permission to move 
towards the runway. Traffic in 
the area was light, so we were 
quickly given clearance, “This is 
a busy airport and you have 
to get permission from the tower 
to do just about anything,” he 
sighed. 

With our final test com- 
plete, we switched the radio over 
to the air traffic controllers 
frequency and requested per- 
mission to move onto the 
runway for take off, It was 
granted and we began to move 
out. “We'll take off when we 
reach 50 knots, and stay low 
over the runway until we reach 
80 knots then start to climb,” 
said the pilot as we taxied by the 
Air National Guard terminal. 

I immediately found a 
major difference between com- 
mercial and private flights. Com- 
mercial flights take off and land 
at a much greater rate of speed. 
The Cessna seemed to take off 
with great ease, and at no point 
did I even feel the slightest bit of 


~ fear. 


As we climbed, we passed 
over the interstate, allowing me 
to get a picture of it and the 
nearby Williston Quarry. I’ve 
always felt this to be one of the 
more scenic areas in Chittenden 
County, but from the air it and 
the rest of the Champlain 
Valley’s beauty takes on even 
more majestic dimensions.: We 
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were almost over Hinesburg 
before Duane initiated the turn 
that would take us to the lake. 

Meanwhile I was snapping 
pictures like a tourist on his first 
trip to Disney World. We passed 
Shelburne Point and _ cruised 
right over Juniper Island, In my 
ride would have 
taken me at least a half hour and 
we had done it in less than a 
minute. While we were over the 
lake, it was my turn to take the 
controls, No, I didn’t even 
consider Pularcheck’s barrel roll, 
but instead put the plane 
through a series of sharp banks 
and easy turns. It was a lot of 
fun. The plane seemed to handle 
very well and was quite respon- 
sive. 

Brown then casually men- 
tioned, “‘Do you get airsick at 
all?”? I’ve never had a problem 
with it so I told him I didn’t. 
“Well then, I’ve gota little trick 
to show you,” he said, reaching 
back to grab my camera case. “‘I 
can make this case weightless in 
the plane,’ and he placed it on 
the dashboard. With that he 
slowly pulled the plane up into a 
climb, and then plunged it into a 
dive, plastering the case to the 
ceiling. I was sort of taken 
by surprise and my stomach 
didn’t drop out of my throat for 
a minute or two, but I had to 
break out laughing, as I thought 
of all the ‘people I knew that 


would have been left groping for 


the airsickness bag in pea-green 
anguish by that simple maneu- 
ver. 
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Mark Cahill 
It took a little while for us 
to get clearance to move back 
towards the airport, and I 
realized my _ half-hour flight, 
seemingly a mere moment in 
time, was almost over. 

As we came in.we passed 
directly over Downtown Bur- 
lington and the UVM campus, 
allowing me to shoot off the last 
of my roll. Things look very 
different from the air. For 
example as we flew over Cen- 
tennial woods, I found the size 
much larger than I had thought 
when walking in it. 

So this is the crux of it: 
although the signs don’t exactly 
refer to it, the offer is for an 
introductory flight. It’s fun, but 
there aren’t too many of us out 
there who can afford the time to 
take flight school. Nonetheless, 
there are a few UVM students 
who are in fact pilots. 

One thing to consider for 
next year is the annual ETV 
benefit foliage flights that Mont- 
air runs on weekends: during 
peak foliage. These flights are in- 
expensive, beautiful and the 
money goes for a good cause, 

I overcame my fear of flying 
easily. Actually, I lost it before 
I had even left the ground. 
That’s one that should earn 
me a letter of recognition from 
the G. Gordon Liddy School of 
Fear Facing. If you are inter- 
ested, I urge you to give it a 
try. I know that I’ll never for- 
get the great beauty, the sense of 
adventure and the sheer fun of 


_my flight, 
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AFTER DECEMBER 17, | 
THIS MAY BE THE ONLY WAY YOU CAN SEE THE WHO. 


CAMPUS ENTERTAINMENT NETWORK PRESENTS THE WHO: THE FINAL CONCERT. 
BROUGHT TO YOU BY SCHLITZ-“THE TASTE THAT ROCKS AMERICA.” : 


CEN Colleges enjoy many unique entertain- 
ment events like The WHO presented live via 
satellite. You can share in this historic event 
with millions of WHO fans at CEN campuses 
and large screen concert video centers every- 
where. 


A LIVE SATELLITE PRESENTATION 


Schlitz Beer brought The WHO to 32 cities 
this year. And now, Campus Entertainment 
Network, with the support of Schlitz, brings 
you The WHO, live, December 17 for what 
may be the last time. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT YOUR STUDENT ACTIVITIES BOARD 
OR YOUR LOCAL ROCK RADIO STATION. 
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Alternative to the Dorms 


By Mark Cahill 

It’s generally about this 
time of year that dorm residents 
start to think about moving out. 
The fast-paced, crowded, hectic 
lifestyle so prevalent in the 
dorms isn’t for everyone. Unfor- 
tunately, the only way they can 
get out of their contracts is to 
get themselves kicked off cam- 
pus, Most students are unwilling 
to take such drastic action, so 
they just go on being unhappy 
for another semester. And those 
who are willing to take such 
measures often find themselves 
in deeper trouble than they 
expected. But there is another 
alternative involving no risk at 

all; move to Fort Ethan Allen, 
Many students either don’t 
‘hear about this option or don’t 
‘bother looking into it. Yet it is 
the only alternative a student 
has that doesn’t involve any 
penalty for breaking the housing 
contract, “What we’ve found is 
that most of the students who 


By Frank Pularcheck 

Whenever I start to feeling 
that I understand the world and 
the way it works, I turn to page 
two of The Burlington Free 
Press. In a _ section called 
“National Roundup,” there is a 
collection of brief and bizarre 
accountings of the previous 
day’s events. The subject matter 
of these stories spans the entire 
spectrum of unusual experience. 
For example, one of my favorite 
“Roundup” stories described the 
demise of a frustrated gardener 
who shot his lawn mower 

Use it would not start. 

These eccentric exceptions 
tO ordinary experience make me 
feel a lot better, If life was a 
Series ; of predictable events 
following a set order, it would 
become very monotonous. 
Though | like Maxwell Smart, a 
little CHAOS never hurt any- 
body, 


There are, however, limits 


to appropriate chaotic behavior, 
Song not prescribe murder or 
acgedheg break monotony. 
| Quite obviously fall under 

the limits of chaotic behavior. A 
Ck of these sorts of conduct 

Y make people happier. 

rs well, there are certain events 
> Celebrate on a regular basis 

i sae also make people happier. 
nt Year’s Eve is just one 
' ‘ample » Without it, I could 
ie look at a lampshade and 
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come out here find that they 
really like it. But they don’t 
realize it until they get here, So 
what we want to do is let people 
know in advance that it is a nice 
place to live, especially for 
someone who does want to live 
off campus but still wants to be 


involved with the University,” 


said Evalyn Merrick, Assistant 
Manager of the Ethan Allen 
Housing Staff, 

This view was echoed by 
Jason Adams and Jeff Kennedy, 
both three-year residents of the 
Fort. “It’s the only place I know 
of where you can live, so close 
to the woods and not need a car, 
There’s about 300 acres out 
behind the complex and then 
there’s more across route 15,” 
Adams said. Kennedy likes the 
fact that he can have his dog, 
and that the neighbors are so 
tolerant, “It’s great for jammin’, 
nobody hears you so it’s cool, 
You can’t do that in the dorms 
and downtown,” he said. 


Quite frankly (pun?), I am 
little worried that we may not 
be able to celebrate our holidays 
this year, and I will tell you why 
— chaos has undermined the 
regular flow of yearly celebra- 
tions. I am especially worried for 
myself. I did not behave like a 
good boy this year. I stayed up 
past my bedtime every Monday 
night, meeting a Cynic deadline, 
and we all know Santa knows 
who’ has been naughty. This is 
only the beginning. 

Burlington, Vermont is 
without snow, and don’t think 
Santa doesn’t know that, He can 
read, In fact, after he finishes 
“National Roundup,’ Santa 
glances at the bottom of page 
two of The Burlington Free 
Press, and reads “The Weather” 
section. The news is not good, 
Without snow, Santa cannot 
land his sleigh on roof tops, 
climb down the chimney, and 
give presents to those who have 
been nice, and coal to those who 
have been naughty. 

To those who have been 
naughty, you might think this is 
a blessing in disguise, but think 
again, Coal is a source of heat, 
and Burlington usually is cold in 
the winter, You can burn the 
coal to heat your houses, and 
save money on your electric bill. 
Santa is a nicer guy than you 
thought. 

Besides the lack of snow, I 
read a December 6 National 


PK Roundup article entitled “Warm 


There are now nine apart- 
ments open at the Fort, each 
housing between six and eight 
graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents. 

Fort residents are not 
forced to buy into the Univer- 
sity meal plan, and generally 
cook their own food. Kennedy 
said, ““You can cook your own 
food and getting that food’s no 
problem since there’s a Grand 
Union within walking distance.” 
This has always been a big selling 
point for the Fort. 

Merrick urges students who 
might be interested in moving 
out of the dorms to come out to 
the Fort for a look around. All 
they have to do is hop on the 
campus loop bus, which runs 
hourly, for a quick ride out to 
the fort. 

“We encourage groups of 
friends to move out from the 
dorms and we will do everything 
within our power to accommo- 
date them,” Merrick said. In past 
years this has happened success- 
fully, with friends moving out to 
live together. In other cases 
groups of students who did not 
originally know each other 
ended up living together, and 
then returning to the same house 
and same roommates the next 
year. 

Adams had one interesting 
view that seemed to sum up the 
Fort’s main benefits. “Ideally it 
should be hassle free. A group of 
guys, living together, without 
the problems. No fuel bills, no 
landlord problems. You just 
show up at the house in the 
beginning of the year and it’s 
there,” he said. 

So if you’re at your wits 
end and life in the dorms just 
doesn’t cut it anymore, look 
into Fort Ethan Allen, it could 
be the key to maintainin 
your sanity. ft 


Weather Brings Out Easter 
Bunny.” The -Easter Bunny 
is here, and I do not have a 
basket to collect eggs. I went to 
Woolworth’s looking for 
bonnets, baskets, dye, and green 
cellophane Easter grass, but 
the woman at the cash register 
said they would not be in until 
late March. I knew I should have 
saved last year’s basket. 

It looks like I missed the 
year’s big celebrations, The list I 
so carefully wrote and sent to 
the North~ Pole will not get 
answered. The eggs I bought 
on sale two weeks ago and saved 
for Easter won’t be dyed, they 
will be scrambled, And all 
because chaos scrambled our 
yearly celebrations. 

I am prepared for the rest of 
the year, however. When the 
groundhog pokes his head up in 
June, I’ll tell him he overslept. 
When the Fourth of July is 
celebrated in February, I have 
fireworks for the festivities, And 


«when a woman asks me to be her 


valentine in May, I will recite the 
following: “A man is lonely?/ 
When he doesn’t have a date/ I 
appreciate your Offer/ But 
you’re four months late.” 

Still, I am going to miss egg 
nog, The Night Before Christ- 
mas, the lampshade, Guy Lom- 
bardo, and the Easter Bunny, If 
only there was order in this 
world, 


GREAT 
CHRISTMAS 
GIVEAWAY 


S200 


WORTH OF PRIZES 


FREE! 


REGISTER TO WIN - 


A PRIZE A DAY 
FOR 24 DAYS 


PLUS SANTA’S MYSTERY 
BAG ON DEC, 24TH 


Church Street 
Burlington, VT. 


(across from City Hall) 


864-6039 
Champlain Mill 
Winooski, Vt. 
655-2548 


By Deborah Porter 

A skateboard skims past a 
couple while they eat hot dogs, 
sharing their mustard smiles. 
Rushing to her second business 
appointment, a woman stops to 
listen to a young man strumming 
his guitar to the gathering 
crowd. On one street corner, 
three shopkeepers discuss a new 
window display. The scene... 
Church Street. 

Since its opening in October 
of 1981, the Church Street 
Marketplace has dramatically 
changed the downtown atmos- 
phere and lifestyle, becoming a 
mecca for tourists, shoppers, 
business Owners and Burlington 
residents. The open streets, brick 
walkways, scattered sculptures 


and outdoor cates lend a Euro- 
pean ambience to the once drab 
Church Street. 

The unexpected and much 
welcomed warm fall weather has 
greatly contributed to the suc- 
cess of the downtown market- 
‘place. Where snow would other- 
wise be piled up along the street 


sides — performers, chairs and 
awnings, and vendors’ stands, 
now line the marketplace, 


attracting visitors who stop to 
listen, relax and chat: 

The Church Street Market- 
place has also changed dramatic- 
ally from a freeway of cars to 


Name 


Phone 


pot occ cen 


Address 
City, State, ZIP 


one of pedestrians. But the 
changes have been more than 
skin deep. Higher rents and an 
additional fee which is paid by 
merchants to the Church Street 
Marketplace Commission have 
driven many older tenants from 
the street and, some argue, have 
priced the whole street out of 


range for many Burlington citi-, 


zens, 

Although _ this 
marked the first anniversary of 
the Marketplace, it was the last 
for Abernethy’s, which closed 
after 134 years on the north end 
of Church Street. ““Abernethy’s 
has been more than a building,” 
SayS exX-manager William L. 
Wright. “It has been a fine, 
since 1848, 


dedicated group 


i 


gi ANDLESS 


Su 


Chris Bentley 
People thought Abernethy’s was 
like the Rock of Gibraltar.” A 
UVM graduate, Wright had been 
with the store since 1926. “We 
Knew we were in trouble for 
about two years due to a chang- 
ing market, and a more youth- 
oriented crowd. We didn’t keep 
up with the times.” 

In spite of Abernethy’s 
departure, the head of Church 
Street is actively finding new 
sources of rejuvenation. Partly 
because of a damaging fire in 
December, 1972, and a general 
shift of traffic further down the 
street, this block has had the 


4 


October, 


YOUR BSN 
IS WORTH AN 
OFFICER'S COMMISSION 
IN THE ARMY. 


Your BSN means you're a professional nurse. In 
the Army, it also means you're an officer. You start as a 
full-fledged member of our medical team. Call your 
local Army Nurse Corps Recruiter. Or stop by. 


ee iene Sarge ee le ae ses owner eins A a 
| For more information, write: 


The Army Nurse Corps. 
Northeast Region, U.S. Army Recruiting 
Fort George G. Meade, MD 20755 


Church St. 


most ‘sporadic business life. 
Many of the vacant spaces, 
however, are now being rebuilt 
as Church Street property rises 
in demand. In addition, the 
turnover, as elsewhere on the 
street, is high. One recent change 
of ownership occurred when 
Mariane’s dress shop was 
replaced by Designer II this fall. 

“We’re old-timers now after 
four years,” says Larry Halver- 
son, referring to his old shop 
Your Dough’s Worth next door 
to Designer II, “And when we 
reopen as Halverson’s Upstreet 
Cafe, we will be the only eating 
spot on the block.” The store 
was once Elizabeth’s Candy 
Shop and has never been fully 
repaired after the 1972 fire. It 
opened this fall, still claiming to 
sell Burlington’s largest ice 
cream cone. 

Located beside Halverson’s 
is the new Mary and Co. with an 
abundant collection of cards, 
satin. clouds and _ ceramic 
balloons, Their former space 
next to Abernethy’s has been 
filled by Night Lines Lingerie, 
another newcomer to the street. 


Mary and Co, employee Brooke . 


Hawden says, “we expanded, 
and moved for space reasons, 
but it is still crowded.” 

The Shoe Horn shoe store 
has moved from its College 
Street location to Church Street, 
and alternative clothes store 
Plum Crazy has also moved 
onto Church Street from _ its 
previous Winooski base. 

Redesigned by Alternative 
Building Systems with lavender 
sofas and Hollywood-style light- 
ing, the Shoe Horn brings a 
distinctly new look to Church 
Street. Comments employee 
Sarah McAllister on their move, 
“we wanted more space, more 
traffic. We also wanted the 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. 
BE ALLYOU 


Revisited 


inside openness,” 

It is the European style of 
open streets that led Bob and 
Maryann Aualizzi and partner 
Barbara Cigoli to open La 
Bottega Restaurant and deli- 
cacy shop on Church Street this 
past summer. Aualizzi attributes 
his choice of location to his 
“Italian-American background 
which complements the Euro- 
pean quality found on Church 
Street. I like it, it’s sociable, and 
there are a lot of other family- 
run businesses here, which is 
unusual,” he said, 

Although a= great many 
stores in the mall have done 
their share of moving, UVM 
graduate Charles Mitchell’s 
clothing shop, Warner and Co., 
has been there all along. A 
former manager of City News 
clothing in the Burlington 
Square Mall, Mitchell states that 
he had been ‘“‘working on the 
idea of Warner’s since 1970. “I 
like Burlington. It is a small 
business community that most 
people usually come back to,” 
he said, 

Just as stores and shops are 
crowded with customers, the 
street has become a main attrac- 
tion for the vendor/peddler 
business, with a variety of 
goods offered by vendors such as 
the Hot Dog Lady, the Gringo 
Trail sweater stand, Scott Wein- 
stein’s jewelry and Ann Geno- 
vese’s buttons. The negative 
attitudes of Church Street shop- 
Owners toward the non-rent 
paying residents, and the high 
rates charged for licenses by the 
Maiketplace Commission were 
several complaints cited by the 
street vendors. 

Penrose Gearin, Church 
Street Marketplace Managing 
Commissioner, is a vocal defen- 
der of the street’s overall suc- 


OS eel Me enteric ns, Se ae fan 
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cess. “Considering the soft eco. 
nomy, the street is succeeding, 
There is pressure on my commis- 
sion to think of the Marketplace 
as the heart of downtown, ang 
although it’s been a difficult and 
interesting year, in some ways 
our work has just begun,” saiq 
Gearin. As manager of the four 
blocks, and 99 tenants on both 
upper and lower floors facing 
the street, Gearin’s duties 
include overseeing and coordina- 
ting an array of sidewslk sales, 
parades, carnivals, celebrations, 
setting residential fees, and eya- 
luating policy decisions. With 


the help of four commissioners, 


Gearin manages the  street’s 
maintenance, keeping the street- 
cleaning crew  frunning as 
smoothly as possible, choosing 
street decorations, and attending 
to the street’s daily needs, 
“The overall feeling of 
Church Street as the center of 
town is great,” states Richard 
Corley, one of Gearin’s commis- 
sioners. He adds, “I feel, though, 
that one of the _ long-term 
problems could be over the 
tenant mix, since most of the 
property is privately owned, and 
our fees are set separately 
from what the landlords 
charge.”’ The street fees are 
based on a combination of 
factors that include site location, 
square feet of floor space, and 
take an average of three days of 
appraising to set. The fees cover 
the cost of snow _ removal, 
maintenance, and events. 
Church Street, designed by 
the local firm Alexander, Truex, 
DeGrott, and Collin, was 
finished by C. E. Maguire from 
New Briton, Connecticut, and 
subcontracted out of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. The building cost 
$7 million, of which $2 million 
went into underground wiring. 


Addicts 


Cont’d from pg. 32 

they had to drag me screaming 
from the devil’s den. As I laid in 
the gutter outside, shaking, 
crying and constantly pushing a 
non-existent fire button, it 
dawned on me that I had a 
problem. While I was driving my 
car I was to realize just how 
serious it was, I recognized the 
driver of the car ahead of me as 
an alien that had blown my ship 
away earlier. I got my revenge 
by speeding up and running into 
the back of his Ford Pinto. He’ll 
be released from the Shriner 
Burn Institute next week. 

After that incident I deci- 
ded that I had to go cold turkey. 
I lasted a full day, but I was a 
nervous wreck and had to go to 
the arcade the next morning. 
When I got there I played lousy. 
I had to quit, so I turned to my 
friends for help. 

They locked me in my room 
for five straight days. The first 
day was the worst. They had to 
hit me several times to stop me 
from screaming. After that I 
passed out and was unconscious 
for most of the next four days. 
By the end of the fifth day it 
had paid off. The addiction was 
broken and I was no longer a 
video gameoholic, 

This is not a pretty story, 
but one I felt I must tell. Video 
games are dangerous. They must 
be controlled. I am not for 
prohibition, but laws must be 
passed to regulate their use, 
Gametenders _shouldn’t _ give 
quarters to people who have had 
too much, Once they have had 
too much, they shouldn't be 


| allowed to drive. Playing and 


driving don’t mix, I found out 
the hard way. Don’t let f 
happen to you, 
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It’s My Turn 


« 
- * 


By John Walsh 
1 It was a pleasant surprise to find that I’d done well on a few 
_ Chem Labs. My TA came over to me while I was busy synthe- 
| sizing and said, “Walsh, what’s the story with these good labs? I 
thought you didn’t care,” The question had a suspicious reek ‘to 
jt, it seemed like something Big Truths could hide behind. 

It is doubtful that the majority of average college students 
are intrigued by their studies. Knowledge can get a guy smart 
gure; but it also gets him his BMW, the more important thing. No 
one of the “cool,” “with it,” crowd really “cares” about alde- 
hydes, amines, or the latest theory of the molecule. One might 
care about skiing every weekend or not looking like a super-nerd 
(one who studies Friday night); but one does not find his Chem 
[ab book incredible reading. This can be said for a lot of people 
jna lot of different fields of study, 

Actually, what my T.A. — normally an O.K. dude, of course 
- interpreted as a deep personal loyalty to the vials and flasks is 
what might just as well be called “fear.” People, most people, are 
afraid of snakes, the Creature From the Grave, and moray ecls 
granted; but Joe College is also pretty damned concerned about 
getting the good grades. 

The conclusion is this: we would be led to believe, by the 
yarious mighty interest groups that order us around, that the 
scared student is the one who is the more caring student, the 


| a 


Fear does not inspire great achievements. It 
inspires one to study only until he is not complet- 
ely afraid... 


more regular guy. Supposedly — say Mom and Dad, as well as the 
people who won’t associate with those who can’t afford Izod 
shirts — one should “‘care,” be respectful always, and get sick at 
the final exams. 

I can’t agree. I don’t think that everyone should be obligated 
to be fearful. Fear destroys character, makes people angry and 


the very studies they are so afraid of. While, if a student is reason- 
ably bright, his fear of integrals might motivate him to a fair 
grade on the Calc test, he should hardly be expected to consis- 
tently obtain a 4.0. Fear does not inspire great achievements. 
It inspires one only to study until he is not completely afraid of 


the rest. Given a rising unemployment rate dancing around the 
double-digit range, and Mom and Dad becoming more insistent, 
this situation can only get worse, the level of fear of failure can 
only rise. 

Which is scary — as well it might be. The Campus Security 
Office does keep records. Dave Richard, head of Security, points 
out that alcohol-related criminal incidents are on the rise. Dis- 
orderly Conducts and Physical Assaults — the obvious symptoms 
of someone, somewhere having a few too many — are both up 
over last year’s level by fifty-plus percent. And more kids are 
cracking up their graduation-from-high-school cars. What’s 
more is something that the numbers can’t say — how unhappy 
and uneasy this has made us all, directly or indirectly. How 
unhappy we are is seen in the scores of women who have to get 
karate escorts to walk around after dark, and how oppressive it is 
to have uniformed Security guards stomping through the halls at 
night looking for some suspicious character to lay a hard time on, 

Public sanity has been refuted by history on numerous 
occasions — like the Salem witch barbeque of the 1600’s, the Old 
South during the post-bellum era, the Russian revolution, the rise 
__ of Nazi Germany, the Cuban revolution, and the “New Iran,’’ to 
cite a few examples. The average Berliner of 1932 would never 
have dreamed that in ten years his once-enlightened nation could 
turn into the land of the Gestapo and the cradle of World War 
Il, That paranoid hell was made possible by one ambitious man 
who correctly identified the Jew as an exploitable symbol for 
everything that was wrong with the German world — which 
during the hyperinflationary depression days in Germany, was 
quite a lengthy list of problems, The United States finds itself in a 
similar situation today. Reagan and Russia are trading. Armaged- 
don jokes, the book-burning club is picking up steam, and the 
_ economy is sliding down a hole. In Burlington, the all-American 


Zl campus, we have intense educational pressures and the drunken 
i ‘sex fiend just won’t go away, In an effort to save ourselves, we 
very well might blindly stumble into a position where our campus 
b. security guardians have become our keepers, Thanks to advancing 
_ technologies in the world of automated surveillance, we might 
have small, affordable “‘telescreens” in our hallways, creating 
re 1984-vintage scene from what could have been — what should 
have been — an open, learning environment. We can not safely 
‘count the possibility out. 
Speaking as a generally non-deviant male, if there is a solu- 
_ tion to rising campus crime, if there is a solution to the academic 
Pressures that have brought the situation about, if there is a 
Solution to the despair of unemployment, it is not in financing 
“Our own SWAT teams. An effective solution would be a bit 
harder to budget. It is tolerance — tolerance between parent and 
lild, between saints and sinners, between party buddy and party 
Duddy, When reason and understanding are substituted for fear 
Nd mistrust, the alcohol ‘“‘problem” might just solve itself; and 
ke along with it the “criminals” and “perverts it has spawned.” 
her maybe we’ll be able to get some serious studying done. 


g 
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guilty at the same time and — paradoxically — makes them fail in . 


the consequences of not doing so, and then to let the Molsons do | 


Try this for size 
in your Christmas socks 


A CARBUR'S 
GIFT CERTIFICATE 


for someone you care about 


AND RECEIVE FREE 
ONE OF OUR GLAMOUROUS 
25 PAGE MENUS! 

OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 


Z [FAMOUS SINCE 1974] < 


119 St. Paul Street 
Burlington, Vermonte 862-4106 
HOURS: 


Open Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 am-10 pm; 
Fri. & Sat. 11:30 am-12 pm; Sunday 12 am-10 pm. 


Beauty takes 
time, patience, and a 
little help from O Brien's. 
O'Brien's has it all to 
make the most of your beauty. 


Lancome (full line). Elancyl (for body and bust). Pantene (hair 
and bath). Neutrogena (full line). Vita bath Fragrances, 
Cacharel, Magie Noire, Azzaro, Jean Nate, Rive Gauche, Fidji, 
Krizia, L’oreal, Helene Curtis, Senchal, Enjoli, and Redken too. 
Brushes, Combs, small gifts, and golden nails of 14kt., 

Fancy combs, barrettes, head bands, earrings, and MORE! 


We welcome your visit to look!! 


a “The Beauty Place” 
Sinitgen Main St. Burlington 


Fiactn VA Veet 


~ Random —— 


Join a Sorority 


It’s a chance to get involved 
within the university commu- 
nity. Join a UVM sorority! 
Spring Informal Rush 1983. 
Alpha Delta Pi, Kappa Kappa 
Gamma and Pj Beta Phi Partici- 
pating. Registration: January 
19th and 20th. 


4-H Christmas Party 


There will be a collegiate 
4-H Christmas Party Sunday, 
December 12 at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Fireplace Lounge in the Living/ 


Learning Center. All are wel- 
come. Come and _ experience 
plenty of holiday cheer 
(including spiked eggnog). For 
further information call -Mary 
Carlson at the UVM Exten- 


sion Service (x2990). 


Tri-Delt Scholarship 


Applications are now avail- 
able for the Annual Scholarship 
to be awarded by Delta Delta 
Delta Sorority. At least one 
award of $500 will be made 
to a full-time undergraduate 
woman currently enrolled at 
UVM to be used for the fall 
semester of 1983. The recipient 
of this award will be automati- 
cally eligible for one of the 
national Delta Delta Delta 
$1000 scholarships, with no 
additional applications or proce- 
dures. 


Academic record, contribu- 
tion to campus and/or commu- 
nity life, promise of service in 
the major field and financial 
need are among the criteria 
considered, 

Applications are available 
from the Financial Aid office, 
Dean of Students, or-Tri-Delt’s 
Service Projects Chairman, Susan 
Purdy (656-2695). Completed 
applications must be returned on 
or before March 1, 1983, 

Since 1943, Tri Delt has 
awarded $1,178,718 to 5,554 
deserving students. In 1982, 
approximately 75% of the scho- 
larships were awarded to stu- 
dents who were not members of 
Delta Delta Delta. 


IRA Cabaret Night 


IRA Cabaret Night will take 
place Thursday, December 9 
from 9 to 11:30 p.m. Perfect 
study break in Marsh Dining 
Hall! Featuring Sandy Kasper- 
son, the UVM Top Cats, Mike 
Spense, and AREC (jazz band), 


Study at Patrick Gym 


The new Kinsler Student 
Lounge, located in the gymnas- 
tics area of Patrick Gymnasium, 
will be open for all students of 
UVM on Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings from 7:00-10:00 p.m. 
starting December 2. In addi- 
tion, the Kinsler Lounge is open 
during the weekdays from 8:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. It’s a nice 
place to study! 


_ Business, 


One-Act Festival 


The University of Vermont 
Department of Theatre will 
present a One-Acts Festival as 
part of its semester production 
schedule, 

Opening the One-Acts Fes- 
tival on December 10 and 11 is 
Crawling Arnold by Jules Feiffer 
and Reflections in a Window by 
Beverly Byers Pevitts. 
Schisgal’s The Pushcart Peddlers 
and Terrence McNally’s Next 
will be performed on December 
14 and 15. The performances 
begin at 8 p.m, 

Tickets are $1 and can be 
purchased at the Royall Tyler 
Theatre Box Office on the day 
of the performance or at the 
door. 


Fellowship Offered 


The George Ellis Fellow- 
ship, offered by Columbia Uni- 
versity to graduates of Vermont 
colleges and universities are 
awarded annually for full-time 
advanced studies at Columbia 
University. Included are non- 
professional Graduate Faeulties 
of Political Science, Philosophy 
and Pure Science in the Gra- 
duate School of Arts and 
Sciences; in the _ professional 
schools of Arts, Architecture, 
Engineering, Interna- 
tional Affairs, Journalism, 
Library Service, Social Work, 
and Physicians and Surgeons. 


Murray } 


Fellowship amounts vary and are 
related to a candidate’s financial 


need, 

Applicants must be 
dents of the state of Vermont, 
or must have been graduated 
from a college or university in 
the state of Vermont. 

For applications and fur- 
ther information, students 
should write to the Director of 
Admissions of the Columbia 
division of their interest. The 
application deadline is January 
17, 1983. 


Draft Questions? 


Do you _ have 


Have you gotten a letter from 


the Selective Service asking you]. 
your 
options before acting. There is| 


to register? Know all 
now a body of student draft 
counselors who can tell you 
your options and lend support, 
Call 656-2590 for more informa- 
tion, 


Work-Study Job 


The Recreational Sports 
department is now interviewing 
students with work-study allot- 
ments for work in the new 
recreational sports equipment 
room in Patrick Gymnasium. 
Anyone interested should call or 
stop by the Recreational Sports 
office, Patrick Gym, room 219 
(x4485). 


resi- 
courses 
evaluation forms available in 
Billings Den. Thanks! 


questions 
about registering for the draft? 


CATHEDRAL 


Course Evaluations _ 


Rate your professors and 
fill out the S.A. 


"A meticas 
Cancer Society: 


This space contributed by the publishe; 


EPISCOPAL 
SERVICES 
ON CAMPUS 


Thursdays: 6:30: p.m. 
Newman Center 
Eucharist, Fellowship, 
Refreshments 


ST. PAUL’S 


Sunday: 8:00 & 10:15 a.m. 
and 5:30 
FOR RIDES AND INFORMATION: 
Robert Durand 
864-0471 or 658-2115 


HAVE T BEEN WORKING STRAIGHT SINCE 
NINE O'CLOCK LAST NIGHT ? T MUST 
HAVE BEEN... I CAN HARDLY SEE ANYMORE. 
MAYBE T SHouLD READ THAT LAST 


Tt has been noted by the archaeol- 
Ololologsist B.BBaxter lewis that 
% Gvaelx oKokno with phonpzat 
the oh out of laudatus sum, never 


Goop! AT LEAST T HAVEN'T 
LOST ANY of MY’ CONCENTRATION. 
OR COORDINATION ET... 


FIVE THIRTY... MY PAPER 
IS DUE IN Two AND 


FOR SALE 


New USA made Brooks motorcycle 
jacket, brown heavy leather, 40 reg. 


price skis 180 cm, 175 cm. Boots 
size 5 Nordica Comp, Hanson 
Slaloms. Bindings: Marker M430, 
Tyrolia 360 R, call 862-3556. 


For Someone’s Special Christmas 
-AKC Siberian Husky pups - blue 
eyes, silver and white, raised with 
children. Champion blood lines. 
862-4551 after 5 pm. 


Frye Boots, Men's size 742, new 
soles, excellent condition. Also Olin 
Mark IV 160 cm with Salomon 555 
bindings. Excellent cond. Best of- 
fers! 658-3985 Rachael. 


Brand new x-country skis with build 
on cable bindings for hiking boots. 
Asking $50. Call Phil, 769-5749. 
Leave message. 


656-2913. 


Car For Sale: ‘66 Ford Fairlane, good 


negotiable. Call Laura, 419 Austin at y 


Aspen Colorado. $599 for comple 


ss 
SSS SSSA nats = 


all inclusive ski vacation to Aspen, 
information 
about how to pay for this Aspen Ski 
Vacation on a 12 month payment 
plan. Call Leslie for information. 


Colorado. Ask for 


656-2665. 


ERNESTINE: 


you read, and they give a great 
review. Then you'll have more free 
time for me! I've got a cold bottle 
of Ripple...care to share? 


JULIO 


Ww FbgF tt  eW.WFhn’ Beam EE oS ss 


1972 Saab 96 - 


Hunter, 656-4260. 


PARAGRAPH I Just Tyeen... 


Vermont Skiers! You've skied all the 
rest-Now ski the best in the west- 


package. Includes air, transfer, lodg- 


mechanically ex- 
cellent, one owner. Best offer over 
$1000. 655-9255 or 656-2095 
weekdays, leave message for Herb. 


Pair of 1981 Rossignol Skylite skis 


only). Will consider andy offer, John 


te 


DATAMATE. Coming soon. — 


Be fit forever - 


help you. Call 658-6553. 


page guaranteed perfect! 
Papers, Manuscripts, 
Medical, Legal, 
respondence, Rush Jobs. 
Goodhart. 
864-7600. 


fidential. 


ase 1 Without a* )92p-( 
KUL I; nke. ena th Pip 


— 


Complete Astrological Birthchart 
and Interpretation, $15. A great 


tired of trying to find it?! Try 


you want to lose 
weight? Gain weight? Keep 
shape? Eliminate cellulite? We can 


Exotic Beauty Center offers special 


Excellent Typing, IBM, 11 years ex- 
perience. Free copy editing, every 
Term 
Theses, 
Resumes, Cor- 
Margaret 
Downtown Burlington, 


Do you eat and deliberately vomit’ 
afterwards? UVM Psychology Dept. 
research study is offering free treat- 


Alcohol 


ing, lifts. Call Leslie for info. Christmas gift or a treat for yourself. academic credit. 12-month commit- Close to UVM. 
$50, 862-6195, 6 pm. 656-2665. Call bras. ment, $3700 stipend. Call A Center = 
for Service-Learning, 41 S. Pro- © . 
ae eatin penn ge NCW 72 Ski Aspen Now. Pay later! Fantastic Know what you're looking for, but spect St., 656-2062. : HOUSING 


Call 862-4175. 
In 


Overseas Jobs 


CA 92625. 


ternship with criminal 
system, 


656-2062. 


THE VERMONT CYNIC 


Emergency Service- 
Worker, full-time internship with 
community mental health center. 
Pre-Professional experience with 


Type and/or edit manuscripts. 20 
years experience, M.A. in English. 


Parking Ticket Problems? Apart- 
ment leases? Over-partying DWI's or 
Disorderly Conduct? The Student 
Legal Service offers free advice and 


Summer/year © 
round. Europe, S. Amer., Australia, © 
Asia. All Fields. $500-$1200 mon- & 
thly. Sightseeing. Free info. Write © 
JC Box 52-VT, Corona Del Mar, * 


Probation Case-Aide, Full-time in- 
justice © 
Pre-professional ex- = 
perience with academic credit, § 


$3700 stipend. 12-month commit- © 


Typing, Typing, etc. Over 2000 aa 
experience!! Term papers, 
manuscripts, etc., rush jobs tool! 
Call Sue - 862-4551. 7 days 


. Female roommate wanted, stv 
= dent, 5 bedrooms with 4 girls. Rol 


out of bed onto campus location. 
Call Anne, 658-5363. 


Roommate Wanted: own room int 
3-bedroom apt. Prefer non-smoking 
female. Location, 187 Pearl St. 


discount on beauty packages when referrals t Tey 4 | Ae ing to negotiate on rent. 
The Grapes of Wrath can be sour : . er : Osa ull-time | 
4 MOPED- brand new, only used 130 indeed! Why tae tye onte-the bere a Se —e ip wsnieraceeaies Located“ ity main 658-4739. ne 
y ; ki 00. Call Phil , manicure, oor of Billings, hours as posted. 
f eae ana he message on psec ota pal 4 has makeover. 19 Church St.,  Burl- For more mio, Ball 656-4379. Live free for 4 years - Theres ai 
recorder. has coca ete res ibgigattie ington. 658-6553. need to throw away $ on rent. Letus 


show you how you and your f 

can invest in Burlington. C 
CENTURY-21, Goldsmith and Mat 
tin, Inc., at 878-8176 and ask 
Dan Close. And a happy 
season to you all! 


| PERSONAL 4 


UVM, 2 years later and finally 
through! Thanks for everything, 
Cynic, friends, so many things to 


or nag sien pte, ea 7 ~~ with Tyrolia 150 bindings, size 175, ment for Bulmia Nervosa. Call ment. Call A Center for Service. & do, what happens next is [0 ©” 
“ pump, P , . in very condition (used one season Karen Fondacaro, 656-2680. Con- Learning, 41 S. Prospect St., — seen, but on our memories - 


always lean! Goodbye, D.A. 
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CALENDAR 


“(THUR 12/9) 


us SPEAKERS 


Dept. will present a lecture by 
ucian Krukowski, Two Unruly 
mes: An Introspection, 4\4 
iliams Hall. 5:00 
Prof. A. M. Chakrabarty, Univ. of II- 
inios, Genetic Approaches to the 
Problems of Toxic Chemical Pollu- 
fion, BII2, Cook Physical Science 
Bidg. |1:00 
Prof. A. M. Chakrabarty, Univ. of |!- 
linios. Genetic Engineering - State of 
he Art and Future Prospects, | 
Benedict Auditorium, Marsh Life 
science Bidg. 4:30 


FRI 12/IO 


SAT I2/\l FILM MUSIC 


The X-rated classic film, Deep Michael Cooney, singer, storyteller, 
Throat, starring Linda Lovelace instrumentalist, sponsored by the 
SPORTS and Hany Reems. Admission is $2 Champlain Folklore -Co-op, at 
with ID; must be 18 or older to get College Street Congregational 


SAB - men, Boston College. in, 19] Votey. 4:30, 7:00, 9:30 & 12. Church. 8.00 


Basketball - women, Colgate 


2:00 
Gymnastics - men, at MIT with [RA Film, Taps, 235 Marsh. Life THEATER 


Boston University, 2:00 Science. 2:30, 7:00, 9:30 & 12 One Act Festival, Royall Tyler 


SUN 12/12 


Lindsay Hopkins 


~~ 
~~, 


SPEAKERS 


Dr. Beth Hart, UVM, Cadmium in the 
Lung, 8403 Given Bldg. |2:00 

Art Dept. presents Dr. Leonard 
Perry. Horticulture in the 
Netherlands, \35 Hills Bldg. 12:10 


MEETINGS 


Vermont Christian Fellowship 
meets BI32, Living/Leaming Ctr 
6:30 

UVM Medieval Club meets |04 
Old Mill. 7:00 


THEATER 


One Act Festival, loyall lyler 
Theatre. 8:00 


FILM 


SA Film, The Good, The Bad, and 
The Ugly, and Sergent Swell, BiO6 
Angell Lecture Ctr. 7:30 & 9:00 


MUSIC 


Lane Series presents Albert King, 
Koko Taylor, Albert Collings, 
Memorial Auditorium, Burlington 
8:00 

John Roberts and Tony Barrand, 
Nowell Sing We Clear, British Isles 
traditional Yule ‘and Christmas 
songs and carols, at the 
Welcome Table, College Street 
Congregational Church, Burl- 
ington. 8:00 


Erika Doering 


FILM 


SA Film, Attack of the Killer 
Tomatoes, BI06 Angel! Lecture Ctr 
7:00 & 9:30 


WED 12/15 


MISC 


Museum Training Program, Studie 
of the Fleming’s Collections, 
Costumes and Textiles, by Marth 
Caldwell, UVM, at the. Fleming 
Museum, !0:00 

Colloquium on Cinema, showing 
of Charlie Chaplin film, City 
Lights, followed by discussion, 
presented by the English Dept. in 
Ok Votey. 4:00. 


MEETING 


Christian Science Organizatio 
meets, 514 Waterman. 7:00 


Dr. Frederick Guengerich, Vander 
bilt University, Purification and 
Characterization of P-450 and Their 
Roles in Metabolism of Xenobiotics, 
B403 Given Bidg. |2:00 


SPORTS 


Basketball - women, Mass. 7:30. 


SA Film, Concert for Bangladesh, 
and John Lennon, 8106 Angell Lec- 
fure Cir. 7:00, 9:30 & I2 


_|MUSIC 


IRA Cabaret Night, Marsh Dining 
Hall, featuring Sandy Kasperson, 
the UVM Top Cats. Mike Spense 
and Arec Vazz Band). 9:00 


THEATER 


One Act Festival, Royall Tyler 


SPORTS 


Basketball - men, at Dartmouth. 
7:30: 


THEATER 


One Act Festival, Royall Tyler 
Theatre. 8:00 


B06 Angell Lecture Ctr 7:00 & 
9:30 


issifieds classifieds 


os SS 


Lost: B&W Jacket at Minervas last 


. : = weekend. Could you please at least 
re on teed . We fe want @ MISCELLANEOUS | return my car keys and license to 
Rest = Eis DOYS FORE 9S. EP: | Billings Main Desk? 


: 

3 : Y Christmas - I would like to 
Pall the UVM administration, 
ulty, staff and students and the 
0% the world a very cheery 


ed. 


ALE EE LEE LEER LLL TERE ieee ia asec 
v e = 
| Have a Merry Christmas all you Dear Mistress Layout, we will miss = Dear Justie (alias Tina): Roses are : Lost: One Gray C.B. Jacket with 
5 Z acne-face, crunchy, granola smok- you sorely... the spend the night red, violeis aren’t green, you're : blue stripe Tues. night. Reward 
RE FORGIVEN: | ing, commy-brainwashed, clove- party was really fun - let's doit again = editor now, so start bein’ mean! =  -return to Cynic office, no questions 
re smoking radicals! -M. some time. . yeah justie. : asked. 
Horo eee sax. pacity Cynicheads - All things must pass : Dear Runt : Hope to see your words Bush, I'll miss you over Christmas, Ride needed to Boston on the after- 
so long to discover what a great and so I leave the fate of this paper of wisdom in ; the Atlantic e love Meta. | noon of Sunday the 19th. Call 
‘idea that was. Cliffs Notes made it to you. It’s been great and I’m going Monthly... Luck with all, L.C. : : Caroline at 656-2614. Thanks! 
tasy to review and my test grade to miss all of you. -M.N.C. To the Banana Queen, Your first © 
vas super. Let's do it again and I'll ; 4 4 To A.N., L.W., L.S.,M.C.,D.A and |, daughter is being held in custody. If | : } A 
_ |Pring the pizza...but please try and Just Curious - May you find your : C.M. - Bon Voyage, watch out for = _ being king next semester affects your : Into Billy Joel? I'm looking for 
"member the Cliffs Notes. SWM in the Big Apple. We hope » foreign men and cowboys, and I'll = — sanity, those trips to Maine should = guitarists, bass, sax and drummer 
ie you'll be laying out for something 4 7 see you at Le Club. -S.C.C. = be the cure. I won't layout the senti- © interested in working on Billy Joel 
k § ENLIGHTENED lot bigger than you find in here. We / ment, but much love... Ex-roomie songs together. Call Matt, 
_ hear the N.Y.Times is 77 picas _ Join the hot legs A.N. fan club-we = Cavewoman. 656-4390. 
ia wide... Your creativity will be miss- | did! D, C and P. e 


To the Women in Number 3 - You 
sweeten up any rum sour. Thanks 


»aidering around aimlessly, 
= feturn me to 17 S. Willard. 


a 8 a 
“nstmas from : j F ight. and : = — Found: Watch, gold finish, digital, 

; oe Abanaka Pig House for a marvy Friday night. 2z Ali-Ooper - Pleadraw more Bogue | between Cook Bldg, and library. In- # Wanted to buy: a free standing 

» is Brendon. If you see ~ pine See of saghid , ee , _ itials LR. Walter, A238 Cook. * wooden loft for a single sized bed. 

; you art next semester. -De staff. p | Make offer. Call 482-3445. 

| 


To the whole happy family: Thanks a 
full page for all the work and good 
times. The successes are yours to be 
proud of! -Eriction. 


Rickie - It's been a long time since 7% 
that first pizza of the semester in 9) BASHFUL: Great income potentials. Send $10 


August. Congrats on a job welh 9 § — check or money order to: Adventure 
done. Love Hairline. Every time I see you, your head is Employment Publications, Little Tor, 


Cruise Ship Jobs! All occupations. 
ae ‘Friend: 14 hrs. - who 


i . 
t? Certainly not the (and the ?1& ups?) 


getting ha ut 4| buried in a book, Why don’t you go ' Wilmington, N.Y. 12997. 

cias, -C, ile aig Dear D, I love you very much and 4| to the bookstore and get Cliffs : fy 
, Skinny - we refer here to the 7 am sorry about someone very Im- 7] Notes? They'll make those tough. | § ; 

Ro: : Cahillian theory of learning. Last 7 portant to you. Rarrie. 4| clit assignments easier to unders- | © Lost: green leather pencil case. Con- 
s are red, violets are minute comprehensive Wednesday | tand, and they'll give you a great | § tains pens,handlens,tweezers etc. 
moe overe grand, but night cramming, based on years of Benji - Traitor. Fool You're brilliant. 7] review. Throw down those chains . Missy Droege c/o Botany Dept. or 

“gee h d experience, has facilitated the Cynic You're a snob. You don’t even ski 4| and come out with me! : call 864-4817. 
eee Oper, Oe Arts and Features sections dazzling and you go to... We'll miss your | : 


Your seam. Your only 


8S to sew up your seam. displays. Keep your chin - and pants 


- up. We'll miss you guy. The 
editors. 


W.S.J. style. Maybe the competitor 7 INTERESTED 
will like it. Hope not. Just kidding. | 


Blush, Ben. 


POPPPPDOD 
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We can help y fo 
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Skis $60-$375 

Boots $60-$320 
Bindings $50-$150 
Poles $10-$50 

Ski Carriers $21.50 
Goggles $13-$36 
Waxes $1.95 

Packs $10-$300 
Snowshoes $89-$109 
Boot Bags $16-$50 


Ski Bags $20-$40 
Squash Rackets $29-$50 


Tennis Rackets $29-$295 


Racketball $25-$110 
Rackets 
Tents $60-$400 


Sleeping Bags $60-$295 


WILLISTON RD. 


1 at 


WRAP UP THIS 
CHRISTMAS 


FREE GIFT WRAPPING!! 


on our tremendous selection of gift ideas. 


Ski Parkas $70-$230 
Sweaters $33-$165 
Warmups $39-$220 
Mittens $12-$48 
Gloves $29-$48 
Turtlenecks $12-$18 
Hats $9.50-$19 
Socks. $3.50-$10 
Underwear $14-$30 
Nighties from $26 


Robes $42-$56 
Dresses $68-$88 
Slacks $42-$78 
Skirts $48-$85 


FREE G GIFT WRAPPING 
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X-Country Skis $60-$270 
X-Country Poles $8-$50 
X-Country Boots$45-$80 
X-Country Bndgs. $8-$22 
Wax and Kits from $1.95 
Corks from $1.25 
Scrapers from .50 
Goggles $8-$45 

Gaitors $15-$32.50 
Files $9.95 and 

$13.25 
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